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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has 
induced  the  publisher  to  reprint  it  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions in  aless  expensive,  and  moreconcise  form-and  the 
author  embraces  this  opportunity,  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  liberality  with  which  it  has  been  received,  and 
the  indulgence  shown  to  its  many  imperfections*  At  the 
same  time  he  cannot  but  re^t,  that  in  some  quarters  it 
has  been  surmised  that  he  yielded  credence  to  the  many 
strange  relations  which  he  has  recorded  firom  vanous 
medical  works,  but  which  he  merely  narrated,  to  show 
the  fallacy  even  of  experience,  and  the  many  dangers  that 
may  arise  from  the  most  in^nious  theories  and  doc^ 
trines,  in  the  very  ratio  of  then*  apparent  plausibility. 

Although  these  sketches  were  not  intended  for  the 
profession,  yet  they  mav  prove  of  some  utility  to  the 
pupil  who  commences  tne  arduous  study  of  medicine. 
They  mav  convince  him,  that  great  names,  noweverjustly 
respected  and  renowned,  do  not  constitute  a  sufficient 
basis,  on  which  to  rest  a  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
judgment;  and,  as  Locke  has  justly  observed,  that  **re^ 
verence  or  prejudice  must  not  be  suffered  to  give 
beauty  or  deformity  to  anjj  of  their  opinions.**  He 
will  find  that  of  which  further  experience  will  sub- 
sequently convince  him,  that  medical  investigation  is 
too  often  founded  upon  analogy  and  hypothesis — but 
let  not  this  painful  and  disheartening  imprcssiou  ar- 
rest his  progress,  or  deter  him  from  seeking  to  assist 
his  judgment  by  collecting  "  the  scattered  parts  of 
truth,"  for  in  speaking  of  hyj>othesis,  Dr.  Crichton  has 
thus  expressed  himself:  **  Uhere  is  a  period  in  know* 
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led  (JO,  when  it  must  be  indulsfcd  in  if  we  mean  to  make 
any  {)r()<Tros.s ;  it  i?  that  period  when  the  facts  are  too 
numerous  to  be  recolleeted  without  general  principles, 
and  yet,  where  the  facts  are  too  few  to  constitute  a 
valid  theory.  If  the  exterior  form  of  an  edifice  is  often 
the  principal  motive  with  men  for  examining  its  inter- 
nal structure ;  so  it  is  in  Bcience,  that  the  splendour  of 
an  hypothesis,  and  the  desire  of  proving  its  solidity^ 
are  more  fn*quent  motives  for  research  than  a  mere 
love  of  knowledge.** 

Notwithstanding  our  boasted  progress  in  scientific 
pursuits,  and  our  supposed  approach  to  perfection,  there 
never  perhaps  was  a  period,  since  the  fanciful  days  of 
Paracelsus,  Agrippa,  and  Van  Helmont,  when  more 
deceitfiil  and  fascinating  reveries  were  indulged  in  than 
at  the  present  enligktened  moment,  nor  more  innienuity 
and  disingenuousness  displayed  in  seeking  to  give  sub- 
stance to  a  vision  or  overthrowing  its  baseless  fabric. 
It  is  painfiil  to  be  obliged  to  admonish  the  would  be 
legislators  of  our  belieC  in  the  words  of  the  sceptical 
Bolingbroke : 

*'  and  knavery  have  prevailed  most  where  they 
should  be  tolerated  the  least,  and  presumption  has  been 
excused  most  where  difiidence  and  candour  are  on  many 
accounts  the  most  necessary. 

"  Quale  per  usrnrfnrrt  Itinam  tub  luce  maligna 

Est  iter  iii  biivu." 


HmwM  iMttt^  Atyhm, 
Dec,  ISSe. 
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The  great  success  and  correspondent  utility  of 
lyisraerrs  Curiosities  of  Literature,**  have  induced 
me  to  add  to  the  ample  harvest  of  that  ingenious  writer 
a  few  ffleanings  from  another  field.  They  may  not 
afibrd  the  same  amusmg  variety  to  the  general  reader, 
but  they  may  tend  to  dniw  some  attention  to  manv  im- 
portant points  that  affisct  the  chequered  lot  of  mankind. 
The  progress  that  every  science  has  rapidly  made  dur* 
ing  ue  last  half-century  has  been  astounding,  and 
seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  those  struggles  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  to  burst  from  the  shackles  of 
prejudice  and  error  that  had  ignobly  bound  them  for 
so  many  ages.  Groping  in  darkness,  man  sought  the 
light,  but  unfortunately  the  sudden  refulgence  at  times 
dazzled  instead  of  guiding  his  steps  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  led  him  into  errors  as  perilous  as  those  that 
had  surrounded  him  in  his  former  mental  obscurity.  His 
gigantic  powers  were  aroused,  but,  too  frequently  rais- 
appiieil,  they  sjliook  the  social  edifice  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. The  daring  hand  of  innovation  destroyed  without 
contein})lating  what  better  fabric  could  be  raised  on  the 
ruin  :  ami  while  the  nobler  facidties  with  which  Pro- 
vidence had  gifted  us  were  exerted  for  the  public  weal, 
the  baser  ])arts  of  our  ])assions  si>ught  liberty  in  li- 
centiousness. Ambition  degenerated  into  ferocity, 
sce})ticiflni  K^d  to  impiety,  and  even  apparent  virtue 
sought  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  good,  by  assum- 
ing the    goodly  outside"  of  vice*    Heligion  was  over- 
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thrown  l>ecau8e  priestcraft  had  deceived,  and  high  rank 
was  held  up  to  detestation  because  princes  and  nobles 
had  been  corrupt ,  and  to  use  Shakspeare'd  words. 

Thus  we  dfbase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  carps,  fears  ;  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  lock  o'  the  senate,  aod  briog  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. 

In  ten  short  years  this  mighty  revolution  in  the 
intellect  of  man  took  place, — in  a  country  too  that  may 
be  considered  the  cradle  of  the  future  weal  and  woe» 

perhaps  of  the  universe ; — in  ten  short  years  we  be- 
held Montesquieu,  Raynal,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Con- 
dillac,  Helvetius,  beamincr  like  rising  meteors  in  the 
dark  firmament,  and  shedding  a  fearful  gleam  on  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  boldly  tracking  a 
path  once  trodden  with  groping  steps  by  Bacon,  Des- 
cartes, Hobbes,  and  Gassendi  1*  No  longer  trusting 
in  blintl  confidenee  to  the  scholastic  rules  of  those  dig-  • 
nitaries  of  science  wiiose  conclusions  were  considered 
sufficient  to  command  our  faith,  man  became  sceptical 
and  })ositivc ;  doubt  and  disbelief  were  carried  into 
every  investigation;  the  reign  of  prc-sfii^es  was  over; 
the  former  monopolists  of  power  and  ot  science,  the  two 
great  levers  of  society  (the  more  effective  since  their 
fulcra  n  sfpfl  on  timidity  and  ignorance),  were  thrown 
from  tlu'ir  antiquated  stand,  and  found  themselves 
brought  face  to  face  in  explanatory  contact  witli  their 
once  all-believing  and  obedient  pupils,  but  now  become 
a  neoteric  generation^ — the  crown  and  the  sceptre, 

*  During  these  ten  years  the  following  works  appeared : 
Montesquifu — Esprit  des  Loi^,  174H. 

 •  Defense  de  i' Esprit  des  Lois.  1750. 

Rousseau — Discoiirs  snr  I'lnrtiiencc  des  Science-  i  t  ties  Lettrcs,  1750. 

Uiscours  sur  rinC>galit6  des  Conditions,  1754. 
Voltaire— Essai  sur  les  Maurs  et  VRspritdcs  nations,  17a7. 
Condillac — Essai  sur  rOrigine  des  r ot  tiaiisances  Hiiroalncs,  1746. 

 Traire  des  Sensations, 

Ik'Ivctiiis— i)e  I'Esprit,  1758. 
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the  cap  and  the  gown,  were  baubles  in  their  eyes. 
When  the  faculty  of  reasoning  was  not  able  to  preyail, 
tlic  shafts  of  ridicule  were  drawn  from  the  quiver  of 
philosophic  wit,  and  inflicted  ranUing  wounds  where 
they  could  not  destroy.  Ancient  systems  were  ex- 
ploded with  ancient  prejudices^  theories  were  overdirown 
with  dynasties^  and  doctrines  with  goyemments one 
might  have  imagined  that  the  formidable  power  of  steam 
had  been  communicated  to  the  mind,  illustrating  the 
words  of  Milton» 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  and  hell  of  heaven. 

Science,  now  aimed  at  generalization — ^the  physio* 
logist»  the  chemist,  became  legislators,  stepping  from 
the  academic  chair  to  the  senatorial  seat,  and  from 
teaching  how  to  benefit  mankind  they  hurried  to  destroy, 
forgctfrn,  in  their  ambitious  dream,  of  the  noble  en- 
.  comium  of  Cicero,  Homines  ad  deas  nnUd  se  pro- 
prius  accedunt^  quam  saluiem  hominilma  dcmdo.** 

Philosophy  and  the  study  of  medicine  were  now  in- 
separable ;  this  generous  science  was  uot  to  be  attained 
in  Dooks  only,  but  in  the  study  of  mankind.  Rousseau 
thus  spoke  of  physicians  when  writing  to  Bemu^in  de 
Saint  Pierre : — "  //  n*y  a  pas  d^etat  gut  exige  phis 

etude  que  le  leur ;  par  tous  ies  paysy  ce  sent  des 
hommes  les  plus  veritablement  savans  et  i/ tiles.'* 
Voltaire  was  of  a  similar  opinion  when  he  thus  expressed 
himself: — "  //  /iest  rien  de  plus  estimable  an  monde, 
quun  medecin  qui^  ay  ant  dans  sa  jeunesae  etudie  la 
nature,  connu  les  lessor ts  du  corps  humain,  les  maux 
qui  le  fourmenfent,  les  remedes  qui  peuvent  le  Sfmla- 
ger,  e  rerce  son  etat  en  s'en  defiant^  et  soigne  egale- 
mejit  le.s  pduvrcs  et  les  riches,''' 

How  came  it  then  that  these  great  observers  did  not 
partake  of  the  prejudices  of  Montaiirne,  Moliero,  and 
other  writers,  who  invariably  stigmatized  the  practice  of 
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physic  ?  simply  because  it  was  no  longer  a  dogmatic  pro- 
fession exercised  with  scholastic  pedantryt  but  a  science 
founded  on  the  study  of  nature,  and  the  immutable  laws 
of  sound  philosophy.  Although  a  classic  education 
forms  an  indispensable  part  of  a  physician's  education, 
yet  it  is  in  more  important  pursuits  tliat  his  experience 
should  be  obtained;  the  knowledge  of  ancient  lan- 
guages is  principally  useful  in  discovering  the  errors  of 
the  olden  writers,  and  in  detecting  the  barefaced  plagia- 
risms of  thv  rijodcrns. 

Much  valuable  time,  however,  may  be  lost  in  the  pur- 
suit of  ancient  lore  ;  and  Montaigne  has  justly  observed, 
"There  are  bi>oks  whicli  -liould  only  be  read,  but  others 
that  must  be  learnt."  This  discrimination  is  of  the  ut- 
most iniportanee  ;  for  it  maybe  said  of  the  bookworm's 
library,  "  Multitudo  Jihran/m  srrjfe  est  nuhcfi  frsfium 
ig-nor(f/tf  i(P  ]>nssessoris."  Aristip]>ii^  wvv  jn  f^perly  re- 
plied to  a  man  wlio  boasted  of  his  i  (  ;uling,  It  is  not 
those  who  eat  the  most  that  are  hale  and  healthy,  but 
those  who  can  best  diijest."  Hence  the  distinction  that  • 
arose  between  the  philosophical  ])hysician  and  the  dog- 
matizer.  The  one  was  guided  by  the  obser\'ation  of 
facts,  the  other  by  glossmal  records.  Men  of  erudi- 
tion are  seldom  men  of  genius.  The  exploring  mind 
is  ever  anxious  to  take  flight  from  the  pnson-house  of 
scholastic  restraints.  Scepticism,  moreover,  is  frequently 
the  result  of  deep  study,  which  leads  the  neophyte  into 
such  a  labyrinth  of  conflicting  opinions,  that  decision 
and  conviction  are  not  easily  attained.  Laugier,  a  most 
learned  German  physician,  had  no  faith  in  liis  profes- 
sion :  being  reproached  with  his  incredulity,  he  replied, 
CredOf  Damine,  <idjuva  incredtUitaiem  meamr 
The  preceding  observations  lead  to  an  important,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  painful  reflection.  Will  this  r^pid 
intellectual  progress  tend  ultimately  to  meliorate  tiie 
condition  of  mamdnd  ?  Nations  have  been  compared  to 
Man :  having  once  reached  the  acme  of  prosperity  and 
strength,  their  vigour  like  his  gradually  declines.  His* 
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tory  offers  nothing  more  than  a  chronicle  of  such  facts. 
A^Tiatever  may  bo  the  causes  of  this  degeneracy,  is  a 
matter  foreign  to  my  present  subject ;  although  1  may 
be  j>cnnitied  to  observe  by  the  \\:\\\  that  it  may  have 
arisen  from  the  great  disparity  and  iue(iuality  m  the 
condition  of  society  that  tends  to  lull  the  wealthy  into 
apathetic  indifference  and  blind  security  in  their  power, 
while  it  urges  the  poor  and  the  bold  to  rapine  aiul  de- 
structive deeds.  This  p(^riloas  state  can  only  ce;ise  to 
exist  when  general  education  is  improved  :  it'  this  most 
important  source  of  real  prosperity  is  attended  to,  we 
perhaps  need  not  seek  in  particular  events,  gloomy  anti- 
cipations of  the  future. 

Whatever  mav  be  the  destinies  of  nations  in  the  wreck 
of  empires  and  the  destruction  of  men,  tlie  philosopher 
calmly  seated  on  ruins  that  often  "  speak  that  some- 
time they  were  a  worthy  building,"  reflects  with  pride 
that  science  has  withstood  the  withering  hand  of  time. 
It  is  true,  that  in  every  study  errors  have  been  heaped 
upon  errors  ;  but  truth  wiU  oflen  result  from  falsehood, 
and  doubt  that  brings  on  investigation,  leads  to  com- 
parative certainty.  Locke  has  justly  observed,  that 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never  deceives 
those  who  trust  to  it :  its  consequences,  from  what  it 
builds  on,  are  evident  and  certain  ;  but  that  which  it 
oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in,  is,  that  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  we  conclude,  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  a  'paxt-^amething  is 
left  out  which  should  go  into  the  reckoning  to  make  it 
just  and  exact.  This  something  is  the  constant  pur- 
suit of  the  philosopher.  The  name  of  a  country  be 
obliterated  from  a  map,  the  deeds  of  heroes  be  efluoed 
from  the  annals  of  the  world ;  the  pursuit  of  truth  can 
only  cease  when  man  is  no  more ; — ^its  light  may  be 
veiled  by  ignorance,  craft,  or  cupidity, — ^but  it  cannot 
be  extinguished.  The  cities  that  gave  birth  to  the  il- 
lustrious philosophers  of  old  have  long  ceased  to  exist, 
yet  the  immortal  works  of  those  sages  that  have  escaped 
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the  rava^  of  time»  are  still  as  fresh  and  luxuriant  as 
when  their  glorious  oratory  enchanted  and  captivated 
their  discipW  ears. 

No  science  has  been  cultivated  with  more  difficulty 
than  that  of  Medicine.  The  following  papers  wiU  show 
how  fearfully  it  has  had  to  contend  in  turn  with  the 
power  of  priestcraft,  that  sought  to  mono})olize  its  prac- 
tice, as  a  privilege  from  the  gods,  and  with  the  furious 
opposition  of  contemporary  members  of  the  profession, 
wnose  cupidity  and  vanity  were  alarmed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  novel  doctrines,  which  they  were  too  old,  too 
busy,  or  too  obstinate  to  learn,  l^he  extracts  from 
Medical  Literature  that  I  have  given  will  oliow  that 
most  of  our  modern  notions  were  known  to  the  earliest 
writers,  and  were  only  improved  in  succeeding  ages,  as 
in  like  manner  our  present  doctrines  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  advanced  by  future  generations.  The  destruc- 
tion of  kinodnms  and  of  chronicles,  the  inroads  of  bar- 
barism,— the  more  destructive  inroads  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry,  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  void  in  the 
world  of  science  ;  the  catenation  of  philosophic  inquiry 
has  never  been  broken  in  its  connexions.  Oppression 
only  riveted  the  cliaiii  more  finnly,  as  if  to  resist  the 
united  power  of  man  and  time.    Adversity,  which 

Like  the  Coed,  u^fy  and  Teuoinous, 
Ween  yet  e  preoous  jewel  in  its  bead, 

has  always  been  considered  the  best  scliool  of  jiractical 
wisdom:  and  it  is  thus  that,  amidst  the  portentous  events 
which  have  shaken  every  institution,  and  which  perhaps 
still  menace  further  dissolution,  the  fane  of  science  has 
oftentimes  been  more  vividly  illumined  by  the  sur- 
rounding conflagration. 

The  evils  that  desolate  society  too  frequently  arise 
from  the  hasty  acts  of  intemperate  men,  who  deem  it 
necessary  to  meet  the  tumultuous  demands  of  the  mul* 
titude  with  decided  and  energetic,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
perilous  measures :  the  progress  of  science,  on  the  con. 
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trary,  is  gradual,  and  of  course  more  likely  to  be  even- 
tually pennanent.  While  political  speculations  are 
daily  becoming  more  uncertion  in  their  operatioiis»  the 
triumph  of  intellectual  superiority  over  prejudice  ia 
every  where  apparent ; — unjust  disabilities  are  being 
abolished,  and  the  gates  of  learning  thrown  open  to 
every  candidate,  whaitever  may  be  his  religious  or  his 
political  tenets. 

In  our  country,  more  than  in  any  other,  industry  and 
perseverance  have  ever  had  a  fairer  chance  of  attaoning 
social  pre-eminence,  despite  the  shackles  imposed  upon 
the  candidate  for  fiune  by  institutions  framed  in  the 
darker  aces.   What  then  may  we  not  expect,  when  we 
behold  the  bright  era  that  opens  before  us, — when  ex- 
clusive institutions  will  be  considered  the  obsolete 
remnants  of  expiring  bigotry  and  intolerance!  May 
we  not  indulge  in  we  most  sanguine  hope,  that  our 
former  glories  are  <mlT  the  historic  earnest  of  still  more 
glorious  days  ?    If  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Locke 
could  hover  over  our  earth,  he  would  feel,  with  some 
degree  of  pride,  that  his  admonitions  have  not  been  un- 
heeded ;  and  tliat  "  those  who  live  mewed  up  within 
their  own  contracted  territories,  and  will  not  look 
abroad  beyond  the  boundaries  tliat  chance^  conceit,  or 
laziness  have  set  to  their  inquiries,  but  live  separate 
tVom  the  notions,  discourses,  and  attainments  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,*'  have  at  last  felt  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  or  rather  of  their  own  welfare. 

In  the  following  work  1  merely  rank  myself  as  a 
compiler.  I  have  only  sketched — sometinK^s  perhaps 
with  too  fanciful  a  pencil,  subjects  of  ffreat  importanee, 
which,  by  bein^r  thu?  rendered  pnpniar,  mav  induce  abler 
pens  to  irabody  them  in  a  more  permanent  form.  The 
variety  of  matter  introduced  has  obliged  me  to  be  dis- 
cursive»  and  to  have  recourse  to  some  repetitions  that 
were  necessary  to  illustrate  subjects  not  easily  abridged. 
Whenever  I  have  held  up  errors  and  evil  passions  to 
exposure^  I  have  noU  in  one  single  instance,  I  trust,  been 
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inflaenoed  by  any  hostility  towards  men  or  parties — 
ranks  or  creeds.  If  I  have  unwillingly  and  unwittingly 
given  offence,  I  shall  most  sincerely  lament  it.  My 
materials  have  been  gleaned  from  the  works  of  many 
contemporaries,  whose  well-known  and  justly-appre- 
ciated names  will  in  general  appear :  but  I  should  be 
wanting  in  candour^  did  I  not  avow  that  I  have  derived 
much  wuable  infi>rmation  from  Le  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Medtcales,  an  elaborate  compilation^  contain* 
ing  more  "  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experibncb^' 
than  any  existing  work. 

48,  £at<m  Square, 
Jmmaryf  1S87. 
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OBESITY. 

Various  are  the  opinions  concerning  the  cause  uf  ex- 
cessive corpulence.  By  some  it  is  attributed  to  too  great 
an  activity  in  the  digestive  functions,  producing  a  rapid 
aammilation  of  onr  food ;  by  others,  to  the  predominance 
of  the  liver  :  while  indolence  and  apathy,  such  as  is  com- 
monly observed  in  the  wealthy  monastic  orders,  are  con- 
sidered as  occasioning  a  laxity  of  fibre  favourable  to  tliis 
embonpoint.  Boileaa  has  thus  described  one  of  these  fat 
lazy  prelates^  who 

Muni  d'un  dejeuner, 
Donniot  d'un  l^g^  tomme,  attendsit  le  diner. 
Ln  jeonease  en  sa  lleur  brille  aur  son  visngc  ; 

Son  menton  ?nr  son  S'-in  de-rf^nd  a  triple  <^tage; 
£t  son  corps  ramasse,  Uuns  sa  courte  grosseur, 
Fkit  g^inir  les  cotusin*  toiis  sa  molle  Ipaiswur. 

It  is  certain  that  exercise,  anxiety  of  mind,  want  of 
sleep^  and  spare  food^  are  circumstances  opposed  to  fatness. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  by  Shakspeare^  when  Ccesar  8«)rs 
to  Antony, 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, — 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  «5iirh  as  sleep  o'  nights  j 
Yon  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  imugry  look. 
He  thinks  too  inuch :  such  men  are  dangeiotn. 

Aiitojiy  and  Dolabella  were  both  men  of  some  oorptt» 
lence.  The  Roman  ladies  dreaded  above  all  thinp  too 
yoluminous  a  development  of  the  bosom :  to  pierent  it  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  their  breasts  the  raw  flesh 
of  a  fish  called  Angel.  Hippocrates  has  maintained  that 
obesity  was  an  obstacle  to  conception.  This  assertion  which 
was  partaken  by  other  medical  writers,  may,  in  some 
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measuie  account  for  the  dread  of  corpulence.  Strange 
indeed  hare  been  the  fancies  on  thb  subject  amongst 

various  nations. 

Fat  is  a  fluid  similar  to  Tegetable  oils,  inodorous,  and 
lighter  than  water ;  besides  the  elements  common  to 
water,  to  oils,  and  ^va\-,  it  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
sebacic  acid,  which  is  pretty  similar  to  the  acetic.  Human 
fat,  like  that  of  other  animals^  has  been  frequently  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes.  A  story  is  told  of  an 
Irish  tallowchandler,  who,  during  the  invasion  of  Crom- 
welPs  anny,  made  candles  with  the  fot  of  Englishmen, 
which  were  remarioible  for  Uieir  good  quality;  but  when 
the  times  became  more  tranquil,  his  goods  were  of  an 
inferior  kind,  and  uhen  one  of  his  customers  complained 
of  his  candles  falling  off,  he  apologised  by  saying;,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  times  are  so  bad  that  I  have 
been  short  of  Englishmen  for  a  long  time." 

Obesity  may  be  considered  a  serious  e\  il,  and  has  ex- 
posed corpulent  persons  to  many  dlsagrement*  The 
ancienta  hud  fat  people  in  sovereign  contempt.  Some  of 
tiie  Gentoos  enter  their  dwellmgs  by  a  hole  in  the  roof ; 
and  any  fat  persmi  who  cannot  get  through  it,  they 
consider  as  an  excommunicated  offender  who  has  not  been 
able  to  rid  himself  of  his  sins.  An  Eastern  prince  had  an 
officer  to  regulate  the  size  of  liis  subjects,  and  who  dieted 
the  unwieldy  ones  to  reduce  tliem  to  a  j)ro[)er  volume, 
lu  China  this  calamity  is  considered  a  blessing,  a  nian's 
intellectual  qualities  are  esteemed  in  the  ratio  of  corporeal 
bulk. 

There  are  cases  on  record  among  ourselves  where  un- 
wieldlness  led  to  estimation.  The  corpulent  antiquarian 
Grose  was  requested  by  his  butcher  to  tell  all  his  friends 

that  lie  bouf!;ht  his  meat  from  him  ;  and  the  paTiers  of 

Cambridge  used  to  say,  "  God  bless  you,  sir!''  to  w  huge 

professor  when  he  walked  over  their  work.    Fatness  has 

often  been  the  butt  of  jocularity.    Dr.  Stallord,  who  was 

enormously  fat,  was  honoured  with  this  epitaph : 

Tike  beed,  O  eood  trnveller,  wid  do  aot  tread  faaid. 
For  heic  lies  Ilr.  Stafford,  in  otf  lAii  cAaircA<yanf. 

And  the  following  lines  were  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  a 
corpulent  chandler : 

Here  lies  in  earth  an  honest  fellow, 
Who  died  by  fiit  and  lived  by  udlow. 

Dr.  Beddoes  was  so  uncomfortably  stout  that  a  lady  of 
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Clifton  lued  to  call  him  tihe  xralldng  feather-bed."  At 
the  court  of  Louia  XV.  there  were  two  lutty  noblemeikj 
related  to  each  other:  the  king,  having  rallied  one  of  them 
on  hta  corpulency,  added,  "  I  suppose  you  take  little  or 

r\o  pxercise?"  "  Your  majesty  will  pardon  me,"  replied 
the  bnlkv  duke,  "  for  I  L^encrnlly  walk  two  01  three 
times  round  my  cousin  every  uioriuiii!:.'* 

Various  ludicrous  anecdotes  are  related  of  fat  people. 
A  scene  between  Mrs.  Clive  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  two 
corpulent  actresses^  must  have  been  very  amasing.  Thej 
were  Inlaying  in  the  parts  of  Lady  Easy  and  Edging,  in 
the  Careless  Husband,  when  the  former  desires  Edging 
to  pick  up  a  letter  she  had  dropped ;  and  Mrs.  Clive, 
who  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  raise  a  hundred 
pound  weight,  exclaimed,  "  Not  I  indeed,  take  it  up 
yourself  if  yoti  like  it."  This  answer  threw  the  audience 
mto  roars  of  laughter,  when  Mrs.  Pritchard  replied, 
*^  Well,  if  you  won^t  take  up  the  letter,  I  must  iind  jiume 
one  who  will;''  and  so  saying,  she  beckoned  to  a  servant 
in  the  wing,  who  came  forward  and  terminated  ^e  dispute. 

In  some  countries,  especially  in  the  East,  moderate 
obesity  is  considered  a  beauty,  and  Tunisene  young  ladies 
are  regularly  fattened  for  marriage;  a  different  practice 
from  that  of  the  Roman  matrons,  who  starred  their 
daughters,  to  make  them  as  lean  as  possible  on  such 
occasions.    Thus  Terence, 

Nostrae  Tirgines — si  bono  habitu  sunt,  matres  pugiles  esse  aiunt,  et 
etlram  dedacunt. 

Erasmus  states  that  the  Gordii  carried  their  admiration 
for  corpulence  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  rdsed  the 
fittest  amongst  them  to  the  throne.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  preposterous  size  of  some  of  the  Hottentots  is 
deemed  a  perfection,  and  one  of  their  Venuses  was  not 
long  since  exiabited  in  London. 

There  is  no  donht  that  food  materially  influences  this 
condition  of  mankind,  althuugli  we  frequently  see  enor- 
mous eaters  who  are  miserably  lean,  andutt  persons  whose 
diet  is  moat  scanty.  During  the  late  war,  a  ravenooa 
French  prisoner  was  known  to  eat  four  pounds  of  raw  cow- 
udder^  ten  pounds  of  raw  beef,  and  two  pounds  of  candles^ 
per  diem,  diluting  his  meals  with  five  quarts  of  porter  | 
yet  this  carnivorous  brute  was  a  perfect  skeleton. 

Amongst  the  many  predisposing  causes  of  obesity  we 
may  rank  emasculation.   An  epicurean  ^hmonger  of  the 
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name  of  Sanrad  Tull  performed  this  operation  on  fishes, 
to  render  them  more  delicate.  His  curious  experiments 
were  submitted  to  the  RoyaL  Society.  The  same  practice 
has  been  subsequently  illustrated  iy  Professor  Dumeril. 

Fatlier  Charlcroix  informs  us  that  Cnraib  cannibals  had 
recourse  to  this  process  to  fatten  tiieir  prisoners  before 
they  were  devoured. 

Anatomical  pursuits  are  also  kuown  to  otcasiun  inthon~ 
point.  This  has  been  iVeouently  observed  amongst 
medical  pu]>ils.  Professor  Mascagni  attributed  bis  cor- 
pulence to  bis  constant  attendance  on  dbsections ;  be  also 
excused  his  amorous  propensities  on  similar  groimds. 

For  the  cure  of  corpulency,  diminution  of  food  of  a 
nutritions  nature  lias  been  generally  recommended  ;  added 
to  this,  little  sleep  and  much  excrci'-e  f\re  advised.  Acids 
to  reduce  fatness  are  frequently  aclnunii>tered,  but  have 
done  considerable  mischief.  Amongst  other  wonderful 
accounts  of  their  eihcacy  in  such  cuses^  it  is  related  of  a 
Spanish  general  vrho  was  of  an  enormous  size,  tliat  be 
drank  vinegar  until  bis  bulk  was  so  reduced  that  he  could 
fold  his  skin  round  his  body. 

For  a  similar  purpose  soap  has  been  frequently  recom- 
mendcdj  particularly  by  Dr.  Flemyng.  lie  began  this 
experiment  with  one  of  his  patients  who  weighed  twenty 
stone  and  eleven  pounds  (joekey  weight) :  in  July  17-^4, 
he  took  every  night  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  eDiiiuiun 
Castile  soap.  In  August  l^^G  his  bulk  was  reduced  two 
8tone>  and  in  1760  he  was  brought  down  to  a  proper 
condition. 

Darwin  is  of  opinion  that  salt  and  salted  meat  are  still 
more  efficacious  than  soap.    All  these  experiments,  how* 

ever,  arc  in  general  not  only  useless  but  pernicious,  and 
frequently  prove  fatal.  Mr.  Wadd,  from  whose  curious 
work  on  rorpulmce  much  is  extracted  in  this  article, 
properly  o]jservt.*s  that,  "  certain  and  pernianent  relief  is 
only  to  he  sought  in  rigid  abstemiousness,  and  a  strict  and 
constant  attention  to  met  and  exercise.''  Dr.  Cbeyne,  who 
weighed  thirty-two  stone,  reduced  himself  one-inird>  and 
enjoyed  good  health  till  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Numer- 
ous instances  of  the  kind  are  mentioned,  where  journals  of 
gradual  reduction  were  kept :  the  following  is  an  abstract 
of  one  of  them,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who,  on  the  17th 
June  1820,  weighed  twenty-three  stone  two  pounds : — 
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June  17         ...  23  stone  2  pouuds. 

July  27          ...  SI  »,  10  ^ 

September  10  20  »  7  „ 

October  10     ...  19  n  H  „ 

November  10—  16  „  11  „ 

December  10  ...  18  »  4  » 

Eteoember  2a  ...  18  „  1  >, 

In  another  case,  attended  l)v  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh, 
the  patient  weighed  twenty-tliroe  stone,  and  by  a  rej^iar 
system  of  diet  was  brought  down  to  hfteen  stone.  In 
this  instance  brown  bread,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  bran 
in  it^  was  employed ;  and  it  is  weli  known  that  the  uli- 
moDtary  secretions  are  materially  altered  by  the  quality  of 
bread.  The  article  of  drink  also  requires  much  attention. 
Corpulent  persons  generally  indulge  to  excess,  and  in  this 
case,  every  endeavour  to  reduce  them  will  be  vain.  We 
frequently  see  our  jockeys  reducing  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  a  stone  n'ld  a  half  in  the  week.  A  lower  scale 
of  diet  is  by  no  means  as  injurious  as  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed; the  EnMish  pris mers  made  by  Tippoo  Saib, 
though  kept  upon  a  scanty  pittance  of  bread  and  water, 
found  themselves  in  better  health  than  before^  and  some  of 
them  were  cured  during  their  captiyity  of  Uyer  complaints 
of  long  and  severe  duration. 

One  of  the  most  corpulent  persons  known  was  Mr. 
Lambert,  of  Leicestershire,  who  weighed  fifty-two  stone 
eleven  pounds  (1  libs,  to  the  stone). 

At  Hainton,  there  died  in  1 816,  Samuel  Sugars,  aged  hfty- 
two  j  and  his  body,  with  a  isingle  cothn  weighed  tifty  stone. 

In  1754  died  Mr.  Jacob  Powell,  of  Stel)bing  in  Essex  : 
his  body  was  above  five  yards  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  five  hundred  and  sia^  pounds ;  requiring  sixteen 
men  to  bear  him  to  his  grave.' 

In  1775  Mr.  Spooncr,  of  Skillington  near  Tamworth, 
weighed,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  forty  stone  and 
nine  pounds,  and  measured  four  feet  three  inches  across 
the  shoulders. 

Keysler  mentions  a  young  man  in  Lincoln  who  ate 
eighteen  pounds  of  beef  daily,  and  died  in  172-4,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  of  his  age,  weighing  live  iiundred  and  thirty 
pounds. 

A  baker,  in  Pye  Comer,  weighed  thirty-four  stone,  and 
would  frequently  eat  a  small  shoulder  of  mutton,  baked  in 
his  oven,  and  weighing  five  pounds  $  h^  however,  persisted 
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for  one  year  to  live  upon  water- srruel  and  brown  bread^  by 
which  he  lost  two  hundred  pounds  of  his  bulk. 

Mr.  Collet^  master  of  the  Evesham  Academy,  weighed 
upwards  of  twenty-six  stone;  when  twelve  years  old^  be 
was  nearly  as  large  as  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  two 
years  of  age  he  required  two  nurses  to  lift  him  in  and  out 
of  bed,  one  of  whom  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  felled  to  the  floor 

with  a  blow  nf  his  hand. 

At  Trenaw  in  Cornwall,  there  was  a  man,  known  by  the 
name  of  Grant  Chillcot,  who  weighed  four  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds;  one  of  his  stockings  could  contain  six 
gallons  of  wheat. 

Onr  poet  Btttkr  must  have  met  with  some  such  enor- 
mous creatures  in  the  type  of  his  Saxon  Duke,  who,  in 
Hudibras^ 

—  did  grow  so  fot, 
That  mire  (a'^  bi'^torles  rclatp) 
Ate  grots  aiid  labyrinths  to  dwell  in 
His  p06Cique  parts,  without  his  {eelinf . 

Tf  obesity  has  been  the  subject  of  ungenerous  jokes, 
leanness  has  not  passed  unnoticed.  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  a  reverend  doctor  of  a  very  ghostly  appearance,  who 
was  one  day  accosted  by  a  fellow  with  the  following  saluta- 
tion :  ^  Well,  doctor,  I  hope  you  have  taken  care  of  your 
«o/i/''-  Why,  my  friend  ?'*  said  the  divine.  ''Because," 
replied  the  impertinent  interlocutor,  ''your  60^^  is  not 
worth  caring  for.'* 

A  i)oor  diminutive  Frenchman  being  ordered  by  his 
Sangrado  to  drink  a  quart  ot  ptisan  a  day,  replied,  with 
a  heavy  sigh,  ^'Alas  !  doctor,  tliat  1  cannot  do,  since  I  only 
hold  a  pint." 

When  the  Duke  de  Choiseuil,  a  remarkably  meager 
man,  came  to  London  to  negotiate  a  peace,  Cbanes 
Townshend  being  asked  whether  the  French  government 
had  sent  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  answered,  *'  He 
did  not  know,  but  they  had  sent  the  outline  of  an  am- 
bassador." 

That  cliange  nf  spare  diet  to  a  more  nutritious  food 
may  bring  on  some  corpulence,  is  evidenced  in  an  anec- 
dote of  Colly  Cibber,  wlio  relates  that  a  poor  half-stan^ed 
actor,  who  used  to  play  the  Apothecary  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  to  the  life,  and  with  great  applause,  received  an 
augmentation  of  sahury  in  consequence  of  Ids  popularity. 
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UnfSortuiuitely,  increase  ci  wealth  led  him  to  incfease  hb 
fare;  until  he  gradually  assumed  a  phimpness  which  un- 
fitted him  for  the  worn-out  pharmacopolist ;  and  not  being 

able  to  perform  in  any  other  line,  the  poor  man  was  dis- 
charj]^ed.  However,  poverty  once  more  brori^^ht  him  down 
to  his  original  condition,  when  he  reappeared  upon  the 
boards  as  triumphantly  as  ever. 

If  embonpoint  is  generally  a  sign  of  good- humour  and 
a  cheerful  disposition,  leanness  frequently  betokens  a  sour^ 
crabbed^  and  iU-natnred  character.   Solomon  has  said^ 

A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine ;  bnt  a  broken 
spirit  drieth  the  bones.''  This  observation,  however^ 
cannot  be  considered  a  rule  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
various  tempers.  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  attempt  in 
our  intercourse  witli  tlie  world,  wlion  physiognomy  is  not 
always  a  sure  guide  in  the  selection  ot  our  companions* 
Dr.  Franklin  tells  a  singular  story  on  this  subject : 

"  An  old  philosophical  gentleman  had  grown,  from 
experience,  very  cautious  in  atoiding  ill-natured  people. 
To  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  disposition  he  made  use  of 
his  legs,  one  of  which  was  remarkably  handsome,  the  other, 
by  some  accident,  crooked  and  deformed.  If  a  stranger  at  the 
first  interview  regarded  his  ugly  leg  more  than  his  hand- 
some one,  he  dou})tcd  liini ;  but  if  he  spoke  of  it,  and  took 
no  notice  of  his  handsome  leg,  that  was  sulhcient  to 
determine  the  philosopher  to  have  no  further  acquaintance 
with  him.  livery  l)ucly  has  not  this  two-legged  instru- 
ment ;  but  every  one,  with  a  little  attention,  may  observe 
signs  of  this  carping,  fault-finding  disposition,  and  take 
the  same  resolution  of  avoiding  the  acquaintance  of  those 
infected  by  it.  I  therefore  advise  those  querulous,  dis* 
contented,  unhappy  people,  if  they  wish  to  be  respected 
and  beloved  bv  others,  and  happy  in  themselves,  to  leave 
off  looking  at  tlic  ug/i/  leg" 

Various  expedients,  in  addition  to  a  better  diet,  have 
been  resorted  to,  to  restore  lean  persons  to  a  better  case ; 
hut  amongst  the  most  singular  tliat  we  have  on  record  is 
that  of  flagellation.  Galen  says,  that  horse-dealers  having 
been  observed  to  fatten  horses  for  sale  by  floggipg  them, 
an  analogous  method  might  be  useful  with  spare  persons 
who  wish  to  become  stouter.  He  also  mentions  slave- 
dealers  who  employed  similar  means.  Suetonius  informs 
us  that  Musa,  the  fietvourite  physician  of  Augustus,  xu&d 
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to  fustigate  him,  not  only  to  cure  him  of  a  sciatica,  l)ut  to 
"keep  him  pUimp.  Meioomius  pretends  tliht  nurses  whip 
little  children  to  fatten  them,  that  they  may  appear  healthy 
and  diubby  to  their  mothers.  No  doubt  but  flagellation 
determines  a  greater  influx  of  blood  to  the  surnice,  and 
may  thus  tend  to  increase  the  dreulalion,  and  give  tone 
to  parts  which  would  otherwise  be  languid.  With  this 
intention,  urlicatio,  or  wliipping  vi^ith  nettles,  has  ])cen 
frequently  used  in  medical  practice  ^vitll  great  advantage. 
Xenophoii  tliawed  his  frozen  soldiers  by  flagellation.  In 
amorous  despondency  nnd  grief,  Coelius  Aureliamis  re- 
commended this  process,  and  Elidceus  Paduanus  advises 
it  to  bring  out  tardy  eruptions.  The  most  singular  efflect 
of  this  castigation  is  recorded  by  Meibomius,  in  his  work 
JDe  Jlagrorum  usu,  &c.,  dedicated  to  a  councillor  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lubeck^  with  the  following  epigraph : 

Delicias  pariunt  Veneri  crudelia  flagia. 
Dam  nocet,  iUs  juvat ;  dum  juvat,  ccoe  oocet. 

Menghus  Faventinus  had  long  before  extolled  this 
practice,  mentioned  also  by  Coelius  RhodiginuSj  and 
various  ancient  writers,  and  more  recently  recognised  as 
effectual  by  Rousseau,  in  his  Confessions. 

A  remarkable  case  of  leanness  is  nienliuned  by  Lorry 
in  a  priest,  who  became  so  thin  and  dry  in  all  his  articula- 
tions, that  at  last  he  was  unable  to  go  through  the  cele< 
bration  of  mass,  as  his  joints  and  spine  would  crack  in  so 
loud  and  strange  a  manner  at  every  genuflexion,  that  the 
faithful  were  terrified,  and  the  fiuthless  laughed.  One 
of  these  miserable  laths  once  undertook  a  long  journey  to 
consult  a  learned  physician  on  his  sad  condition,  and 
having  begged  to  know,  in  a  most  piteous  tone,  the  cause 
of  his  desiccation,  was  favoured  with  tlie  following  lu- 
minous answer:  Sir,  there  is  a  predisposition  in  vour 
conslilation  to  make  yuu  lean,  and  a  disposition  in  si»nr 
constitution  to  keep  you  so."  Another  meager  patient 
being  told  that  the  celebrated  Hunter  had  fattenea  a  dog 
by  removing  his  spleen,  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh,  O, 
sir  \  I  ivish  Mr.  Hunter  had  mine.'* 
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We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  ancients  gave  any 
credence  to  the  fabulous  accounts  of  dwarfish  nations,  or 
could  be  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  those  pi^;mies 
spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  other  writers,  who,  in  all 
probability^  described  as  such  a  species  of  diminutive 
monkeys. 

Athenaeus  mentions  a  race  of  dwarfs  who  were  in  per- 
petual war  with  cranes,  who  harnessed  partridges  to  their 
chariots,  and  were  ohUged  to  cut  down  corn  with  felling* 
axes,  like  forest  trees.  Pliny  asserts  that  their  eonstant 
enemy,  the  crane,  drove  Uiem  out  of  Thracia,  but  that 
they  still  were  to  be  met  with  in  Ethiopia,  near  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  and  above  the  rise  of  the  Ganges,  where  they 
were  named  Spithanui,  their  stature  not  exeeeding  three 
palms.  Nieephorus  Calixtus,  in  his  Ecclesiastieal  Historv, 
mentions  an  Egyptian  who  was  not  longer  tiiaii  a  partridge, 
and  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty*£ve,  displayed  considerable 
mental  endowment.  Strabo,  however,  judiciously  ob«> 
served  that  these  stories  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
small  size  of  every  animal  in  intemperate  regions.  Various 
modern  travellers  have  recorded  the  most  absurd  stories  of 
diminutive  men,  as  well  as  of  g^iirantie  nations  ;  bat  to  most 
of  them  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Congreve— 

Femandpz  Moiidoz  l^iiito  was  but  ft  type  of  thee, 

TIkju  liar  of  tlir  first  magiiitiidc. 

It  is  nevertheless  true^  that  man  exhibits  differences  of 
stature  in  various  climes.  The  La])landers  and  SamoVdes 
in  Europe,  the  Ostiaeks  and  Tungooses  in  Asia,  the  (Treen- 
lantld  s  and  Esquimaux  in  America — all  the  nuLivcs  indeed 
of  high  northern  latitudes  are  remarkably  short,  measuring 
Uttle  more  than  four  feet ;  and  Niels  Sara,  the  Laplander 
mentioned  by  Von  Buch  in  his  Travels,  and  who  measured 
five  feet  eight  inches,  may  be  considered  as  a  gigantic 
exception.  It  had  been  reported  by  travellers,  that  a 
nation  of  white  dwarfs,  rrdled  Qitifnon  or  Kimoft,  existed  in 
the  interior  of  Madagascar;  but  Flarourt  has  positively 
denied  the  fact,  althoui!;]i  Conunerson,  the  naturalist  of 
Bougainville,  and  I>e  Alodavc,  confirm  the  former  state- 
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ment.  It  has  also  been  remarked  by  Tarioua  travdlersj 
tbat  dwarfs  are  not  uncommon  amongst  robust  and  manly 
races,  instanced  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Sigismund  de 
Herbestein  made  tlic  same  obscrvntionin  Samogitia,  the 
popiilntion  of  wbirfi  was  of  a  high  stature. 

It  is  by  no  means  evident  tliat  climate  or  any  external 
agency  invariably  produces  this  effect ;  for,  in  the  very 
regions  inhabited  by  the  stunted  Hottentot,  the  shortest 
race  in  Africa,  since  the  Bosjeman  tribe  ncucdj  ever  ex* 
ceedfour  feet,  we  find  the  strong  and  taU  Kaffer.  Amonnt 
these  it  is  also  to  be  remarked^  that  there  exists  a  singular 
diffeienoe  between  the  sexes.  Langsdorf  thus  expresses 
himself  on  the  subject :  The  Kaffer  women  were  mostly 
of  low  stature,  very  strong-limbed,  and  particularly  mus- 
cular in  the  lej; :  the  men,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  finest 
hgures  1  ever  beheld ;  they  were  tall,  robust,  and  mus- 
cular. A  young  man  of  aljout  twenty,  of  six  feet  ten 
inches  high,  was  one  of  the  finest  figures  that  perhaps  was 
ever  created.  He  was  a  perfect  Hercules;  and  a  cast 
from  his  body  would  not  have  disgraced  the  pedestal  of 
ihe  deity  in  the  Famese  Palace.      He  further  adds. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  on  earl^,  taken  collectively, 
that  can  produce  so  fine  a  rare  of  men  as  the  Knff'ers  : 
they  are  tall,  stout,  muscular,  weU-made,  elegant  hgun  s. 
They  are  exempt,  indeed,  from  many  of  those  causes 
that  in  more  civilized  societies  contribute  t^  impede  the 
growth  of  the  body.  Their  diet  is  simple,  their  exercise 
of  a  salutary  nature ;  their  bodf  is  neither  cramped  nor 
encumbered  by  clothing ;  the  air  they  breathe  is  pure ; 
their  rest  is  not  disturbed  by  violent  love,  nor  their  minds 
ruffled  by  jealousy;  they  are  free  £rom  those  licentious 
appetites  which  proceed  frequently  more  from  a  depraved 
imagination  than  a  real  natural  want.  Their  frame  is 
neither  shaken  nor  enervated  by  tlie  use  of  intoxicatmg 
liquor  ;  they  eat  when  lumurvj  and  sleep  when  nature 
demands  it.  With  such  a  kind  uf  life,  languor  and  melan- 
choly have  nothing  to  do.  The  countenance  of  a  Kafifer 
is  always  cheerful,  and  the  whole  of  his  demeanour  be- 
speaks content  and  peace  of  mind.'' 

Are  diminutive  races  more  productive  than  those  of 
stronger  formation  }  The  brute  creation  has  been  taken 
as  an  example  in  support  of  this  opinion  ;  large  animals 
producing  one  or  t\v<v  young  ones,  wliile  tlie  smaller 
species  are  singularly  proMc*   The  liouess  seldom  brings 
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forth  more  than  two  or  four  whelps,  the  cat  will  hare 

a  litter  of  eight  or  ten  kittens ;  the  pulluktion  of  insect! 
is  incredible.  But  is  not  this  circumstance  an  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  of  Prondenre  ?  If  the  Inrcrcr  species  Tvere 
as  abundant  as  the  lesser  races,  where  could  they  tind 
sustenance  in  regions  where  the  prodnce  is,  under  the 
iniluence  of  the  seasons,  occasionally  abundant  or  scarce  ? 
In  the  ocean,  this  is  not  the  case;  the  myriads  of  it:i 
ereatures  suffice  to  support  each  other^  and  we  tlierefore 
meet  in  the  deep>  the  largest  of  animals  in  numerous 
shoals,  while  the  small  fry  are  generated  in  marvellous 
abundance. 

That  the  facility  of  obtaining  food  and  the  nature  of  the 
nutritious  substances  that  animals  may  find,  inflnonrc  their 
stature,  is  evident.  In  !?andy  and  arid  ])hiiiis  poor  m  pas- 
ture, we  find  horses  and  cattle  of  a  stunted  breed:  the 
herds  of  Flanders  widely  differ  from  those  of  Wales  and 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  cattle  cannot  be 
compared  to  those  of  Holstein.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  in  regard  to  d'vrarfe,  although  it  frequently 
does  occur  that  they  are  labourinjgp  under  a  hereditary  low-  • 
ness  of  stature,  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  In  these 
instances  dwarfs  may  he  considered  as  morbid  phenomena* 
Thus  Bebe,  the  dwarf  of  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  who  was 
thirty- tlirec  French  inches  high,  was  weak,  of  deUcate 
health,  became  deformed  as  he  grew  up,  and  died  at  the 
a^e  of  twenty-three^  ius  parents  were  of  the  usual  ^laiurc  : 
i^ereas  the  Polish  nobleman  Borwlasld  was  well-made, 
actiye,  intelligent:  he  measured  twenty-eight  inches;- 
he  bad  a  broUier  of  thirt^^four  inches,  and  a  sister  of 
twenty-one.  Stoberin,  of  Nurenberg,was  nearly  three  feet 
hv^h  at  twenty,  well-proportioned,  and  possessing  a  cultiva^ 
ted  mind :  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  were  all 
dwarfs.  8ucli  natural  dwarfs  have  been  known  to  evince 
brilliant  qualities.  Uladislas,  king  of  Poland,  surnamed 
Cnbitalis  from  his  only  measurini^  a  cubit  in  height,  was 
renowned  for  his  warhke  exploits  j  and  we  find  a  dwarf 
of  the  name  of  Kasan,  a  khan  of  Tartary,  boldly  leading 
their  enterprising  bands.  These  individuals  sprung  from 
dwarfish  parents ;  whereas  the  dwarfs  we  generally  meet 
vith  are  defoniiities  of  nature ;  their  head  is  voluminous, 
their  intellectual  faculties  obtuse,  they  are  mostly  fthiMfi^lt 

in  their  ideas  and  pursuits,  and  are  rarely  able  to  propagate 
their  race. 
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Held  in  contempt  by  the  people,  dwarfs  naturally 
become  peevish  and  irritable ;  and  tlie  diminotiye  names 
given  to  them  to  match  their  apparent  natural  imper- 
fection tend  constantly  to  increase  their  irritability. 
Thus  the  Latins  called  them  Homunciones,  the  Italians 
Piccoluomini,  the  Flemings  Meunekiny — ^whence,  no  doubt, 
our  term  Maunikin  given  to  little  men,  and  Minikin 
applied  to  small  pins.  A  very  curious  case  of  a  dwarf 
born  from  parents  of  the  usual  stature  was  exluljited  in 
Paris  in  1819:  her  name  was  Anne  6uuvrH\  ;  she  was 
born  in  the  Vosges^  and  was  only  thirty-three  inches  in 
height.  She  was  at  that  period  seventy-three  years  of 
age,;  was  gay,  animated,  good-hmnoured,  and  danced  with 
tolerable  grace  with  her  sister  Bar})ej  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  and  taller  than  her  by  two  inches.  In  1762,  King 
Stanislaus  wanted  to  mnrry  her  to  his  Bebc  ;  the  bride- 
g;rooni,  lio\\cvrr,  did  not  live  to  contract  so  desirable  a 
match  ;  but,  faitlitul  to  her  lover,  she  ever  afterwards 
called  herself  Madame  Bthe. 

JetFrey  Hudson,  the  dwarf  of  Kiiig  diaries,  must  also 
have  been  of  a  very  diminutive  stature,  since  we  find  that 
he  was  served  up  in  a  pie  to  the  royal  table,  and  jumped 
out  when  the  crust  was  raised*  It  appears  that  introducing 
live  pies  in  those  days  were  not  an  uncommon  frolic ;  hence 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  old  song  of 

Fonr-and-twenty  black-birds  bak'd  in  a  pye. 

When  the  py*^  vv.i>*  open'd  tlie  birds  began  to  sing, 
Wsm  not  that  u  dainty  disli  to  lay  before  a  king  ? 


GIGANTIC  RACES. 

While  we  dismiss  as  fabulous  all  ancient  and  modern 
accounts  uf  dwarfish  races,  we  must  also  treat  with  the 
satnc  scepticism  the  relations  of  gigantic  nations.  Although 
individuals  of  incredible  stature  have  been  occasionsfiy 
seen,  the  word  giant  most  be  considered  not  only  compa- 
rative  as  regarding  primary  races,  but  in  many  instances 
allegorical.  Thus  the  Heorew  word,  Nophel  and  Giboor 
{i\ephilim  and  Gibborim  in  the  plural),  did  not  signify 
giants,  as  commonly  translated,  but  cruel  and  violent  men. 
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Athletic  power  and  uncommon  energies  were  naturally 
associatea  witii  the  idea  of  supemfttuTal  stature,  though 
intellectual  acQomplishments  were  not  always  induded  in 
tiie  aasociatton :  on  the  contrary^  we  find  the  ancient  axiom 
Homo  (ongus  rark  zaplens  frequently  adduced. 

In  temperate  climates  the  height  of  the  human  race 
avera'j^cs  from  four  feet  and  a  half  to  six  feet,  but  occa- 
sional nistanccs  have  been  met  witli  of  men  reacinng  eight 
and  nine  feet — nay,  some  autliors  go  so  far  as  ten  and 
eighteen ;  but  the  latter  assertions  seem  to  refer  to  fossii 
bones  attributed  to  man,  but  which  evidently  belonged  to 
Other  animals.  Buffon  mentions  gigantic  numan  Donea 
discoyered  at  Luceme,  but  which  upon  examinaticm  Blu- 
menbach  pronounced  to  be  the  remains  of  an  depbant* 
Halicoty  in  his  work  called  Gigantoiteologia,  describes 
bones  found  in  a  sepulchre  in  Dauphiny  over  which  was  a 
stone  inscri1)ed  Tei  touocchls  Rex:  this  skeleton  was 
twenty-five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  ten  feet  broad  at  the 
shoulder.  Riolan,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  disputes  the 
fact;  and  in  liis  book  entitled  Giganiomachia  positively 
affirms  that  they  also  belonged  to  an  elephant.  It  is 
worthv  of  remark^  that  in  this  controversy  each  party 
considered  his  opinion  and  decision  of  sufficient  weight  to 
need  no  illustration,  and  therefore  neither  of  them  thought 
it  necessary  to  confirm  his  dixit  by  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings of  the  questionable  remains.  Such  is  the  vanity  of 
theieanu  fl!  An  infallible  philosopher  informs  us  that 
Adam's  stature  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
nine  inches;  Eve's,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  nine 
inches  and  three  quarters;  Noah's,  twenty  feet  short  of 
Adam's ;  Abraham  s,  twenty-eight  feet ;  Moses%  thirteen  $ 
and  Hercules',  ten. 

That  the  first  races  of  man  were  o£  kmr  dimensions 
than  those  of  our  contemporaries,  has  ever  iieen  a  general 
opinion.   Thus  Virgil  in  his  Georgics : 

Gfandiaque  effosns  mirabitur  oms  aepuldiHs. 
Lucretius  ascribes  the  same  superiority  to  animals* 

Jamque  aded  fmcta  est  setas,  effoetaque  tdlns 
Vix  animalia  parva  crest,  quce  cunda  creftvit 
Ssecia,  dcditque  femrum  iogentia  corpora  partu. 

And  again  the  Mantnan  poet^ 

Sic  Omnia  fatis 
In  p^iis  mn,  sc  letid  tubJapaa  leferra. 
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Not  only  have  our  fore&them  heen  considered  more 

figantic  in  stature^  but  of  more  vigorous  power.  Hence 
uyenal  says. 

Nam  qenus  hoc,  vivo  jam  decrcscebat  Hoinero. 

Tr>rrn  mn!n?  homines  nunc  cducat,  atquo  pusillos. 

It  is  however  oln  ions,  that  former  races,  although  they 
might  have  excelled  the  present  generation  in  vigour  from 
the  nature  of  their  education  and  pursuits,  could  not  claim 
any  pre-eminence  in  stature.  The  remains  of  human 
bones,  found  in  tombs  and  Egyptian  mummies,  demon- 
strate this  foct  most  clearly ;  and  the  armour^  helmets, 
and  breastplates  of  the  ancients  confirm  it  Their  swords 
were  as  light,  nay,  much  lighter  in  many  instances,  than 
those  of  the  present  day ;  and  those  enormous  ones  of  the 
times  of  rhivnirv  were  only  wielded  to  inflict  one  over- 
wholniini;  })low  with  both  haiids^  and  could  scarcely  be 
recovered  for  protection. 

Ancient  writers  corroborate  this  ojiiiiiun.  Homer, 
when  speaking  of  a  fine  man,  gives  him  four  cubits  in 
height  and  one  in  breadth*  ^^tnrvius  fixes  the  usml 
standard  of  man  at  six  Roman  feet;  the  giant  Gabbams 
mentioned  by  Pliny  did  not  exceed  nine  feet.  Aristotle's 
admeasurement  of  beds  was  six  feet;  and  certainly  the 
doorways  of  ancient  edifices  by  no  means  indicated  taller 
inmates  than  our  prosrnt  jrcncration.  It  is  therefore 
pretty  clear  that  the  supposed  fossil  remains  of  gigantic 
fiuiaaii  bones  belonged  to  the  Megathenu//if  the  PaiceO' 
therium,  and  other  individuals,  which  certainly  prove  that 

in  remote  ages  there  existed  animab  of  much  larger 
dimensions  roan  any  now  in  beings  though  we  have  no 
reason  to  so]^pose  that  this  variety  extend»l  to  onr  spe« 
<aes.* 

The  origin  of  the  fabled  giants  has  led  to  marvellous 
disquisitions.  Many  fathers  of  the  church,  amongst  whom 
we  may  quote  St.  Cy])rian,  St.  Ambrosius,  St.  Chrosos- 
tom,  St.  Cyrillius,  Tactantius,  Tertullian,  and  several 
others,  gravely  uiamUiin  that  giantis  were  the  favoured 
offsprings  of  holy  maidens  [and  angels.  This  may  seem 
an  impious  conclusion,  since  the  gigantic  monsters  of 
sacred  history  were  any  thing  but  angelic;  for  the  Ca- 
naaneans^  the  Moabites,  and  t£e  sons  of  Anak,  descended 

*  The  Homo  ttUutm  iestu,  the  skeleton  of  which  was  deMribed  by 
Scheuchzer,  ms  eoosidered  bjr  Cufisr  to  have  belonged  to  a  species  oSf 
Salamander. 
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from  giants,  (compared  mth  whom  the  IsraeHtes  seemed 
as  grasshoppers,)  were  most  ferocious,  and  their  land 
devoured  its  inhabitants;  (though  Neuman  gives  a  dif- 
ferent signification  to  the  scriptural  passage,  which  ac- 
cording to  his  paraphrase  merely  meant  "  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  was  so  great,  that  they  eat  up  all  the 
land Og,  king  of  Bashan,  whose  country  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Israel,  had  an  iron  bedstead  nine  cubits 
in  length  and  four  cubits  in  breadth;  and  Gohath,  the 
reproach  of  Israel,  was  six  cubits  and  a  span  (which 
according  to  Cumberland  makes  eleven  feet  English)  in 
stature.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  imagine  why  so  many 
saints  considered  giants  as  an  angelic  progeny. 

To  the  present  day,  however,  we  find  various  races  dis- 
tinguished by  their  elevated  stature.  Humboldt  says, 
that  the  Guayaquilists  measure  six  feet  and  a  half,  and 
the  Payaguas  are  equally  tall,  while  the  Caribbees  of 
Cumana  are  distinguished  by  their  almost  gigantic  size 
from  all  the  other  nations  he  had  met  with  in  the  New 
World.  Heame  saw  in  the  cold  regions  north  of  Canada 
individuals  of  six  feet  four  inches.  The  Patagonians,  or 
Tehuels,  were  stated  by  Pigafitta  and  the  Spanish  early 
navigators  as  measuring  seven  feet  four  inches ;  and  al- 
though it  appears  that  this  account  is  exaggerated,  more 
recent  travellers,  amongst  whom  we  may  name  Bougain- 
ville, Commodore  Byron,  Captain  Walhs,  Carteret,  and 
Falkner,  affirm  that  their  height  ranges  from  six  to  seven 
feet. 

From  the  best  authenticated  observations,  it  appears 
that  the  tallest  persons  on  respectable  record,  did  not, 
according  to  Haller,  exceed  nine  feet.  A  young  man  from 
Huntingdonshire  was  exhibited  in  London,  and  measured 
about  eight  feet  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  he  was,  as  usual, 
bom  of  the  ordinary  size,  but  began  to  grow  most  rapidly ; 
his  sister  was  of  great  height,  and  all  his  family  were 
remarkably  tall. 

Dwarfs  generally  die  from  premature  old  age,  and  giants 
from  exhaustion.  A  curious  instance  of  marvellous  growth 
is  recorded  in  a  tract  called  Prodiginm  Willinghamense,'' 
or  an  account  of  a  surprising  boy  who  was  born  at  Willing- 
ham,  near  Cambridge,  and  upon  whom  the  following 
epitaph  was  written : — "  Stop,  traveller,  and  wondering, 
know,  here  buried  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas,  son  of 
Tliomas  and  Margaret  Hall;  who,  not  one  year  old,  had 
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the  signs  of  manhood ;  at  three^  was  almost  four  feet 

high,  endued  with  uncommon  strength,  a  just  proportion 
of  parts,  and  a  stiipt*)Klnns  •«'oice ;  before  six.  he  died  as  it 
■were  at  an  advanced  ai^e/''  Mr.  Dawker,  a  surgeon  of 
St.  Ives,  Huntingdon,  who  pubHshed  this  account,  viewed 
him  after  death,  and  the  corpse  exhibited  all  the  appear- 
ances of  decrepit  old  age.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
case  of  the  boy  of  SaUmis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being 
four  feet  high,  and  having  reached  puberty  at  the  age  of 
three ;  and  may  also  conhnn  the  account  of  the  man  seen 
by  Ciatems,  the  brother  of  Antigonus,  who  in  seven 
years  was  an  infant,  a  youtb,  an  Mult,  a  father^  an  old 

man,  and  a  corpse. 

The  experiment  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  to 
ascertain  the  iniluence  of  focd  in  j^roniotin*:;  extraordinary 
growth,  is  curious.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  an 
orphan  child  of  the  name  of  Macgrath ;  and,  by  dint  of 
feeding,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  erown  to  the  height 
of  seven  feet ;  but  his  organization  had  been  80  exhausted 
bv  this  forced  process,  that  he  died  in  a  state  of  moral  and 
pnysica!  decay  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

In  the  development  ()f  organized  bodies,  the  etlects  of 
li^ht  contnl)nte  materially.  Dr.  Edwards,  an  Knq:lish 
physician  in  Paris,  and  one  of  our  most  distinguibhed 
physiologists,  has  shown  that  by  excluding  tadpoles  from 
the  liglit,  they  will  grow  to  double  and  triple  their  ordinary 
soe,  but  are  not  metamorphosed  into  Arogs.  He  thinks 
that  the  Proteus  Anguinus  is  the  first  stage  of  an  animal 
prevented  firom  growing  to  perfection  by  inhabiting  the 
subtcrranoou';  waters  of  Carniola. 

The  ivitliKiu'c  of  food  on  the  changes  of  animals  is  fur- 
ther shown  ni  the  aphidivorous  tlies,  that  are  larva;  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  pupcc  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  perfect 
insects  in  about  the  same  time,  in  the  whole  living  about 
six  weeks ;  whereas  a  pupa  deprived  of  food  underwent  no 
diange,  and  lived  for  twelve  months*  Rapid  devdopment 
of  the  oiganism  invariably  brings  on  premature  dissolu- 
tion. A  case  is  recorded  of  a  girl  who  cut  four  teeth  at 
the  end  of  the  first  fortnight ;  walked  about,  and  had  hair 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  her  back  after  the  seventh 
month;  exhibited  signs  of  puberty  at  the  ninth  nionLh, 
but  perished  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  in  her  twelfth  year. 
Dr.  Coniarmond,  of  Lyons,  relates  the  case  of  a  female 
infant,  who  was  porftcuy  developed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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seven  months,  but  she  sank  under  rachitis  when  she  had 
attained  her  twelfth  year. 

Precocious  mental  attainments  are  frequently  as  destruc- 
tive of  life  as  a  rapid  growth.  The  wonderful  Baratier,  at 
the  age  of  four,  spoke  and  read  Latin,  French,  and  Ger- 
man ;  was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar  at  six  ;  and  when 
ten  years  of  age,  translated  the  Scriptures  from  the 
Hebrew ;  at  nineteen  he  died  of  exhaustion.  The  vulgar 
saying,  "  The  child  is  too  clever  to  live,'*  is  founded  upon 
observation.  These  early  specimens  of  superior  intellect 
arc  sometimes  followed  by  a  state  of  imbecility.  Antiochus 
tells  us  that  Hermogenes,  who  was  a  celebrated  rhetorician 
at  fourteen  years,  was  ignorant  in  the  extreme  at  twenty- 
four  ;  and  of  him  it  was  said. 

In  pucritia  senex,  in  scnectute  pucr. 
Tall  men  generally  produce  children  of  high  stature.  The 
celebrated  grenadier  guards  of  Frederick  William,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  propagated  proceriti/  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Potsdam  arc  remarkable  for  their  height. 
Hallcr  states  that  his  own  family  were  distinguished  by 
their  tallness,  without  excepting  one  single  grandchild, 
although  they  were  very  numerous. 

In  the  hereditary  transmission  of  physical  and  moral 
qualities,  many  curious  observations  have  been  made. 
Women  of  high  mental  attainments  have  been  known  to 
produce  children  of  genius,  more  frequently  than  men  of  a 
superior  intellect ;  although  Hallcr  relates  the  singular 
case  of  two  noble  females  who  married  wealthy  idiots  on 
account  of  their  fortunes,  and  from  whom  this  melancholy 
defect  had  extended  for  a  century  into  several  families,  so 
that  some  of  all  their  descendants  still  continued  idiots  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  generation.  Horace  had  observed  this  | 
tendency  to  produce  offsprings  resembling  their  parents, 

Fortes  creantur  fortilms  ct  bonis  :  • 
Est  in  jiivencis,  est  in  equis  patnim 
Virtus  :  nec  imbellem  feioces 
Progenerant  aquilse  columbam. 

This  remark,  however,  is  more  applicable  to  physical 
transmissions,  and  certain  peculiarities  characterize  whole 
families.  Phny  mentioned  examples  of  six-fingered  fami- 
lies, who  bore  the  name  Sediglfa.  C.  Horatiiis  had  two 
daughters  with  a  similar  deformity.  Mr.  Carlisle  knew  a 
family  in  which  supernumerary'  toes  and  fingers  were 
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observed  for  four  generations :  they  were  introduced  by  a 
female  who  had  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  as  many 
toes  on  each  foot.  From  her  marriaffe  witii  a  man  natu* 
rally  formed,  were  produced  ten  chudreny  with  a  super- 
numerary member  on  each  limb;  and  an  eleventh,  in 
wliich  the  ]>oni1inrity  existed  in  both  feet  and  one  hand, 
the  other  hand  beni£(  naturally  formech  The  latter  marry- 
ing a  man  of  ordinary  formation,  they  had  four  children, 
of  wiiich  three  had  one  or  two  limbs  natural,  and  the  rest 
with  the  supernumerary  parts;  while  the  fourth  had  six 
fingers  on  each  hand,  and  as  many  toes  on  eaeh  foot.  The 
latter  married  a  woman  naturally  formed,  and  had  issue 
by  her  eight  children ;  four  with  tlie  usual  structure,  and 
the  same  number  with  the  additional  fingers  and  toes : 
two  of  them  were  twins,  of  which  one  was  naturally 
formed,  and  the  other  six-fini^ered  and  six-toed. — The 
well-known  poreupine  lamily.  that  were  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don and  else  where,  is  a  renuu  k;il>le  example  of  hereclitary 
transmission  uf  organic  peculiarities.  They  were  all  co- 
vered with  dark-coloured  homy  excrescences,  which  they 
shed  annually  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  Their  names  were 
Lambert.  Two  brothers,  John  and  Richard,  grandsons 
of  the  original  porcupine  men,  were  shown  in  Germany. 
—One  of  these  unsightly  individuals,  who  was  exhibited 
some  time  ai^o  in  Bnnd-strect,  stated  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  the  fourth  generation  of  a  savage  found 
in  the  woods  of  America;  and  he  further  asserted  that 
the  females  of  the  family  were  exempted  from  this  lucra- 
tive but  uncomfortable  peculiarity:  aU  the  males  had 
tliem,  and  shed  them  regularly  until  the  thirty-sixth  year, 
when  these  species  of  qiulls  grew  to  a  considerable  length. 
We  have  examples  of  bristly  hair  being  shed  in  a  whole 
family  every  autumn. 

Amon«(st  animals,  gigantic  races  no  longer  inliahit  the 
regions  uhirh  bore  tliem  in  ancient  times.  An  extensive 
whale-tishcry  uas  once  carried  on  at  Biariz,  in  tlie  (Julf  of 
Gascony  :  and  the  hippopotamus  is  no  longer  to  be  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Si\c. 

Gigantic  bones  having  1)een  occasionally  discovered 
with  the  remains  of  men  and  horses  and  fragments  of 
armour,  it  has  been  imsgined  that  in  ancient  times  armies 
were  attended  by  terrSic  giants  $  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  these  laige  fin^^ments  of  departed  wanion 
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belonged  to  their  war-elephants,  which  with  their  horses 
were  not  unfrequently  immolated  on  their  master's  tomb. 

Skeletons  of  giants  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as 
curious  as  in  the  present  day ;  and  those  of  Secondilla  and 
Pusio  were  carefully  preser\'ed  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 

Some  naturalists  have  maintained  that  giants  had  more 
numerous  vertebrte  than  ordinary  men ;  but  this  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  observation,  nor  has  it  been  found  that 
the  spinal  bones  of  dwarfs  are  in  smaller  number. 

Schreber,  who  has  collected  the  description  of  the 
principal  modern  giants,  found  few  above  seven  feet  and  a 
half ;  although  he  mentions  a  Swedish  peasant  of  eight 
feet  Swedish  measure,  and  one  of  the  guards  of  the  Duko 
of  Brunswick  eight  feet  six  inches  Dutch.  Not  so  Hake- 
well,  who  informs  us,  from  the  testimony  of  Nannez,  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  had  archers  and  porters  fifteen  feet 
high.  Howbeit,  Ol.  Magnus's  account  surpasses  his ;  for 
he  tells  us  of  a  "  puei/a — in  capite  vu/nerata,  mortita  induta 
chiamyde  purpurea,  lougitudinis  cubitorum  60,  latitudinis 
inter  humeros  quatuor  P' 
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One  can  scarcely  credit  that  at  any  period  there  could 
have  existed  men  of  science  and  genius  who  believed  that 
there  were  supernatural  means  of  curing  disease,  did  we 
not  even  to  the  present  day  find  imbeciles  who  verily  dread 
the  malpractices  of  the  devil  and  his  vicarious  agents. 
Ancient  writers  divided  their  cures  into  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful. The  former  were  obtained  from  divine  Jiid ;  the  latter 
from  sorcerers,  witches,  magicians,  wizards,  and  cunning 
men,  who  treated  all  maladies  by  spells,  cabalistic  words, 
charms,  characters,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philters, 
incantations,  &c. ;  by  which  means,  according  to  Cardan, 
Artesius,  Picatrix,  and  sundry  wise  men,  the  aforesaid 
sorcerers  and  witches  could  prevent  fire  from  ])urning,  find 
out  thieves  and  stolen  goods,  show  absent  faces  in  a  glass, 
make  serpents  lie  still,  stanch  blood,  salve  gout,  biting  of 
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mad  dogs,  toothache,  et  mnma  iiiundi  mala.  "  Many 
doubt/'  says  Nicholas  Taurellus,  whether  the  devil  can 
cure  Buch  dbeases  he  hath  not  made^and  some  flatly  deny 
it ;  howerer^  common  experience  confirms,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, that  magicians  can  work  such  feats,  and  that  the 
devil,  without  impediment*  can  penetrate  dirongh  all  the 
parts  of  our  body,  and  cure  such  maladies  In*  means  to  us 
unknown."  Some  of  these  men!is  v  rre  rati ler  singular; 
for  St.  Austin  mentions  as  one  of  tliebt  |)r  (  se.s,  **  Agen- 
tes  cum  patienfihitx  ronjurifjunf,  cifli<r(')L>  seinuia  renim  t  uque 
malencB  upplicare  and  leaiiied  divines,  moreover  inform 
US,  that  to  resist  exorcisms  these  witches  and  magicians 
had  St.  Catherine'*s  wheel  imprinted  on  the  roof  of  their 
mouths,  or  on  some  other  part.  Taurellus  asserts,  that 
to  doubt  it  is  to  run  into  a  sceptical  extreme  of  incredu* 
lity.  Godelman  affirms  that  Satan  is  an  excellent 
physician ;  LanG^ius  maintains  that  Jupiter  Menecrates 
was  a  magician  ;  and  MarccUus  Donatus  pays  the  same 
compliment  to  Solomon,  who,  he  says,  "cured  all  the 
diseases  of  the  mind  by  spells,  charms,  and  drove  a\^'ay 
devils,  and  that  Eleazar  did  the  same  before  Vespasian/' 
Galen,  in  his  book'^i/e  Medicameutis  J'acUi  purandU,  oh- 
serves  after  ii  preparation,  hmc  mm  sujjita,  dmmonui 
abifrunt." 

This  fact  being  clearly  ascertained,  the  next  question 

"was  whether  it  wa  s  lawfid  in  a  desperate  case  to  crave  tihe 
help  of  the  evil  one  ou  the  ])rinciple 

Flectere  si  neqiicunt  Superos,  Acheronta  movebunt. 

Paracelsus  rather  impiously  argues  that  we  might,  as  it 
matters  not,  he  says,  "  whether  it  be  God  or  the  devil, 
ans^els  or  unclean  spirits,  {tmmuiuU  spirilus,)  that  cure  him, 
so  that  he  be  eased.  If  a  man  fall  in  a  ditch,  what  matter 
is  it  whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out  ?  If  1  be 
troubled  with  such  a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the 
devil  himself,  or  any  of  his  niinisterSj  ]jy  God's  permission, 
redeem  me?"— and  he  therefore  concludes,  thai  diseases 
brought  on  by  mafefices  can  only  be  cured  by  iHcantaiions, 
However,  this  doctrine  was  denounced  as  abominable  by 
liemigius,  Bodinus,  Godelmannus,  Erastus,  and  various 
divines  and  schoolmen;  and  Delrio  plainly  declares, 
"  mnri  prcp^tat  quant  superstiliosh  canarL^^  Therefore 
poiitificial  writers  and  sages  recommend  adjuration  and 
exorcism  by    hre,  suffumigations,  lights,  cutting  the  air 
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with  swords  {gladiorum  /c/»/5),  sacred  herbs,  odours,"  &c., 
though  some  hungry  devils  can  only  be  cast  out  by 
fastincf. 

Witches  and  impostors,  says  Lord  Bacon,  have  always 
held  a  competition  with  physicians.  Galen  complains  of 
this  superstition,  and  observes  that  patients  placed  more 
confidence  in  the  oracles  of  Esculapius  and  their  own  idle 
dreams  than  in  the  prescriptions  of  doctors.  The  intro- 
duction of  precious  stones  into  medical  practice  owed  its 
origin  to  a  superstitious  belief  that,  from  their  beauty, 
splendour,  and  high  value,  they  were  the  natural  recepta- 
cles for  ^oor/ spirits.  Mystery,  in  the  dark  ages,  and,  alas  ! 
even  now,  increases  the  confidence  in  remedial  means ; 
reveal  their  true  nature,  the  charm  is  dissolved :  Alimix 
creduul  qua  ad  suam  sa/utem  pertinent  si  intei/igunt," 
said  PHny.  One  cannot  but  wonder  when  we  behold  men 
pre-eminent  in  deep  learning  and  acute  observation  be- 
coming converts  to  such  superstitious  practices.  Lord 
Bacon  believed  in  spells  and  amulets ;  and  Sir  Theodore 
Mayencc,  who  was  physician  to  three  English  sovereigns, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  Shakspearc's  Dr.  Caius,  be- 
lieved in  supernatural  agency,  and  frequently  prescribed 
the  most  disgusting  and  absurd  medicines,  such  as  the 
heart  of  a  mule  ripped  up  alive,  a  portion  of  the  lungs  of 
a  man  who  had  died  a  violent  death,  or  the  hand  of  a 
thief  who  had  been  gibbeted  on  some  particular  day. 
Nauseous  medicines  have  ever  been  deemed  the  most 
efficacious,  on  the  reasoning  that  as  every  thing  medicinal 
is  nauseous,  every  thing  that  is  nauseous  must  be  medici- 
nal. The  ancients  firmly  believed  that  blood  can  be 
stanched  by  charms  ;  the  bleeding  of  Ulysses  was  stopped 
by  this  means;  and  Cato  the  Censor  has  given  us  an 
incantation  for  setting  dislocated  bones.  To  this  day 
charms  are  supposed  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood : 

Tom  Pots  was  but  a  serving-man. 

But  yet  he  was  a  doctor  good. 
He  boimd  his  kerchief  on  the  wound, 

And  with  some  kind  words  he  stanch'd  the  blood. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel,"— 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 
And  with  a  churm  she  stanch'd  tlie  blood. 

Tlie  strength  of  imagination  in  effecting  wonderful 
cures  has  been  observed  in  all  ages  j  and  Avicenna  de- 
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clarets,  "  that  he  prefers  confidence  before  art,  precepts, 
aiid  all  remedies  whatsoever."  Our  learned  Burton  s^s^ 
*^  tliat  ibis  strong  imagination  or  conceit  is  Attrum  Mo* 
ntmuy  and  tiie  rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should 
steer,  but  overborne  by  phantasie,  cannot  manage^  and  so 
suffers  itself  and  the  whole  vessel  of  oon  to  be  orermled 
and  often  overturned/^ 

Nothinir  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  notions  regard- 
ing some  of  these  supposed  cures  :  a  ring  made  of  the 
hinge  of  a  coffin  had  the  power  of  relievinsf  rrnmp?; ;  which 
were  also  mitigated  by  having  a  rusty  old  swurd  iiung  up 
by  the  bedside.  Nails  driven  in  an  o&k>tree  prevented 
the  toothache.  A  halter  that  had  served  in  hanging  a 
erimtnal  was  an  infallible  remedy  for  a  headache^  when 
tied  round  the  head ;  this  affection  was  equally  cured  by 
the  moss  growing  on  a  human  skull,  dried  and  pulverized, 
and  taken  as  a  cephalic  snuff.  A  dead  man's  hand  could 
dispel  tumours  of  the  glands  by  stroking  tlic  parts  nine 
tunes,  but  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  been  cut  down  from 
the  gallows  \\  a.s  the  most  efficacious.  To  cure  warts,  one 
liad  xiothiiig  to  do  but  to  steal  a  piece  of  beef  from  tlie 
batcher,  with  which  the  warts  were  to  be  rubbed ;  then 
inter  it  in  any  filth,  and  as  it  rotted,  the  warts  would 
wither  and  fall. 

The  chips  of  a  gallows  on  which  several  persons  had 
been  hanged,  when  worn  in  a  bag  round  the  neck,  would 
cure  the  ague.  A  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  suspended  at 
the  head  of  tlic  bed,  would  effectually  stop  tlie  nightmare  ; 
hence  it  was  called  a  hag-stone,  as  it  prevents  the  trouble- 
some witches  from  sitting  upon  the  sleeper's  stomach. 
The  same  amulet  tied  to  the  key  of  a  stable- door,  deterred 
witches  from  riding  horses  over  the  country. 

Rickety  children  were  cured  by  being  drawn  through  a 
deft  tree,  which  was  afterwards  bound  upland  as  the  spHt 
wood  united,  the  child  acquired  strength.  Creepmg 
tiirough  a  perforated  stone  to  cure  various  disorders  was  a 
I>ruidical  rite,  still  practised  in  the  East.  In  the  parish 
of  Marden  there  is  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  tl  u  ough  which  children  are  drawn  for 
the  rickets ;  and,  in  the  Xorth,  infants  arc  made  to  pass 
through  a  hole  cut  in  a  groaning  cheese  the  day  of  their 
christening. 

Second  sight,  which,  as  an  hereditary  fiiculty,  was 
deemed  a  malady,  was  cured  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  according 
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to  Mr.  Aubrey's  account,  by  baptizing  a.  child  upon  the 
first  sight  of  its  head.  This  ceremony  exempts  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  from  the  troublesome  gift. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that,  at  various  periods, 
impostors  have  impiously  called  in  Scriptural  aid  to  pro- 
mote their  sordid  or  ambitious  views.  Chiromancers  have 
quoted  the  Bible  in  support  of  their  doctrines  and  adduced 
the  following  lines  of  Job, — "  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of 
every  man,  that  all  men  may  know  his  works while,  in 
the  like  manner,  the  Holy  Inquisition  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal justified  their  atrocities  on  the  score  of  the  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  in  the  22nd  of  St. 
Matthew. 

Unlawful  cures,  as  they  were  called,  being  thus  anathema- 
tized, lawful  remedies  were  resorted  to,  and  the  patient  was 
first  ordered  to  pray  with  due  devotion  before  he  took  his 
physic ;  or,  as  Burton  observes,  not  one  without  the 
other,  but  lioth  together ;  for,  as  he  adds,  to  pray  alone, 
and  reject  ordinary  means,  is  to  do  like  him  in  JEsoip, 
that,  when  his  cart  was  stalled,  lay  flat  on  his  back,  and 
cried  out  "  Help,  Hercules  !"  llowever,  Hyperius  main- 
tains that  no  physicians  can  hope  for  success  unless  "  with 
a  true  faith  they  call  upon  God  and  teach  their  patients 
to  do  the  like."  Comineus,  when  he  addressed  the  Chris- 
tian princes  after  the  overthrow  of  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
bade  them  "  first  pray  ^vith  all  submission  and  penitency, 
confess  their  sins,  and  then  take  physic." 

Another  question  of  importance  that  led  to  much  con- 
troversy was,  whether  it  were  lawful  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
saints ;  tlie  learned  Burton's  remarks  on  this  controverted 
point  are  so  curious  that  they  are  worth  relating.  "  They 
(the  papists)  have  a  proper  saint  for  almost  every  peculiar 
infirmity :  for  poisons,  gout,  agues,  Petronella ;  St.  Ro- 
manus,  for  such  as  are  possessed ;  St.  Vitus  for  madmen, 
&c. ;  and  as,  of  old,  Pliny  reckons  up  gods  for  all  diseases. 
All  affections  of  the  mind  were  heretofore  accounted  gods : 
Love  and  Sorrow,  Virtue,  Honour,  Liberty,  Contumely, 
Impudency,  had  their  temples  ;  Tempests,  Seasons,  Cre- 
pitus  Ventrisj  Dm  Vacuuay  Dea  Cloacina,  Varro  reckons 
up  thirty  thousand  gods ;  Lucian  makes  Podagra,  the 
gout,  a  goddess,  and  assigns  her  priests  and  ministers. 
Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore,  Apollo,  Mars, 
Venus,  &c. ;  the  same  Jupiter,  ard  those  bad  angels,  are 
now  worshipped  and  adored  by  the  name  of  St.  Sebas- 
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tian,  St.  Barbara,  &c. ;  and  our  Lady  succeeds  Venus  in 
many  offices;  and  God  often  winks  at  these  impostures, 
because  they  forsake  his  word^  and  betake  themselTes  to  the 
derily  as  they  do,  that  seek  after  holy  water,  crosses/'  &c. 

Amidst  this  violent  denunciation  against  popery  and 
deyilment,  evil  spirits  and  saints,  it  is  somewhat  singular 
to  find  a  spirit  of  anomalous  perversity  which  justifies 
suicide  to  rid  ourselves  of  disease  and  suffering;  and 
these  very  sant  timonious  censors  quote  ancient  and  mo- 
dern authorities  to  sanction  a  practice  wliich  every  Chns- 
tiau  must  condemn.  Let  us  pursue  the  disquisition  of 
our  learned  bookworm  Burton : — Another  doubt  is  made 
by  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  man  in  such 
extremity  of  pain  and  grief  to  make  away  himself^  and 
how  those  men  that  do  so  are  to  be  censured.  The  Fla- 
tonists  approve  of  it,  that  it  is  lawful  in  sucli  cases  upon  a 
ncccssitv.  IHotinus  (J^.dc  Vn  alitud.)  and  Socrates  liimself 
defend  it  [in  P/alds  P/nrdon):  Ij  any  man  labour  oj  an 
cnrabh'  flfsrn^c,  he  may  despatch  liimself,  if  it  he  to  his  e>>nd, 
Epictetus  ami  Scin  ra  say,  Quamcnnr/ne  veram  es^e  nam  ad 
libel  talent  I — any  way  is  allowable  that  leads  to  liberty. 
Lei  m  give  God  thanks  no  man  i$  compelled  to  live  against 
his  will.  Quid  ad  hominem  dausira,  career,  atsiodiaf 
liberum  ostium  habet.  Death  is  always  ready  at  hand: 
Vides  ilium precipitem  locum,  ilind  /lumen?  There  is  liberty 
at  hand.  Kflugia  cervitntis  et  doloris  sunt,  as  that  Laco- 
nian  lad  cast  liimself  headlong,  Nvn  seri'iam,  aiebat  puer; 
to  he  freed  of  niiserv.  Wherefore  halh  our  iimther  earth 
broui^lit  out  poisons  (saith  Pliiiy)  ni  so  great  a  quantity, 
but  tiiat  men  m  distress  might  make  away  themselves  ? 
which  kings  of  old  ha  dever  in  readiness,  adincerta  fortunes 
venenum  sub  custode  promptum.  Many  worthy  men  and 
women,  quorum  memoria  celebratur  in  eeclesid,  sayeth 
Leminctius,  killed  themselves  to  save  their  chastity  and 
honour,  when  Rome  was  taken.  Jerome  vindicates  the 
same,  and  Ambrose  comraendeth  Pelagia  for  so  doing. 
rAise]:)ins  adnurod  a  Roman  matron  for  the  same  fact,  to 
save  herself  from  the  lust  of  Maxentius  the  tyrant.  Adel- 
helmus,  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  calls  them,  beatas 
virgines  once  sic,  S^c.  Sur  Thomas  ^lore,  in  his  Utopia, 
oommen<i»  Toluntary  death  if  one  be  sibi  autaUis  molestusi 
especially  if  to  live  be  a  torment  to  him,  let  him  free  him- 
self with  his  own  hand  from  this  tedious  life,  or  from  a 
pnaon^  or  sufier  himself  to  be  freed  by  others/'  How 
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ever,  be  it  said  in  justice  to  our  worthy  Burton,  he  con- 
demns this  practice  as  "a.  false  and  pagan  position^ 
founded  in  prophane  stoical  paradoxes  and  vicked  exam- 
ples and  although  he  denounces  most  fulminating 
anathemas  on  papists,  he  concludes  hy  saying,  we  ought 
not  to  he  rash  and  rigorous  in  our  censures,  as  some  are ; 
Charity  will  judge  and  hope  best God  be  merciful  unto 
us  all !" 

But  why  should  we  marvel  at  the  credulity  and  super- 
stition of  our  forctaUiers,  when  we  daily  observe  equal 
absurdities  I  Fanaticism  and  bigotry  will  ever  strive  to 
s])ecu]ate  on  human  weakness,  and  endeavour  to  surround 
with  impenetrable  mists  every  rebel  to  their  power  who 
gropes  for  the  shrine  of  reason  and  of  truth.  Johanna 
Southcote  had  her  rotaries,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe  is  still 
considered  by  many  a  pious  person,  as  a  vicarious  instru- 
ment of  divine  mercy.  No  miracuhms  recovery  recorded 
in  the  dark  ages  can  surpass  the  titu  bral  absurdity  of  the 
following  relation  of  oiu-  of  his  cures: 

Miss  O'Connor  v\ai>  u  nun  lu  a  convent  near  Chelms- 
ford,  and  in  December  1820^  being  about  thirty  years  old^ 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  violent  pain  in  the  right  hand, 
which  extended  with  mudi  swelling  and  inflammation  up 
the  arm.  The  whole  limb  became  red,  swollen,  extremely 
painful,  and  entirely  useless.  Every  remedy,  both  to- 
pical and  directed  to  the  system,  was  tried  in  vain  for 
a  year  and  a  Imlf.  There  was  no  suppuration,  nor  any 
formation  of  pus;  hut  tiie  malady  continued  obdurate, 
and  yielded  to  no  application.  The  resources  of  the 
flesh  having  manifestly  failed,  Mrs.  Gerard,  the  worthy 
superior,  very  properly  betook  herself  to  those  of  the 
spirit.  She  made  a  request  through  a  iriend  to  Prince 
Hohenlohe  to  assist  the  patient  in  this  her  extreme  case ; 
when  the  following  precious  document,  which  it  would  be 
impious  to  translate  into  heretical  £nglish>  was  re- 
ceived: 

"  Pour  la  Religeuse  Novice  (TJngieUrre. 

''Le  trois  du  mois  de  Mai,  k  huit  heures,  je  dirai,  Gon« 
form^ment  k  votre  demande,  pour  votre  gu^rison,  mes 
pridres.  Joignez-y  k  la  m^me  heure,  apr^s  avoir  confess^ 
et  communis,  les  votres,  avec  cette  ferveur  angelique  et 
oette  oonfiance  pl^ni^re  que  nous  devons  k  notre  Redemp* 
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tear  J.  C»$  ezdtez  au  fond  de  votre  cceur  les  vertus  divines 
d'un  vrai  repenttr,  d'on  amour  Chretien,  d'une  croyance 

sans  "bornes  d'etre  exauce,  et  d'nnc  n'solution  inebranla- 
ble  de  meiier  unc  vie  excmpiaire,  afiii  de  vous  inaintcnir  en 
etat  de  grace.    Agreez  I'assurance  de  ma  consideration. 

Prince  Ai<£XANDR£  Uouenloue. 

"Bamberg,  iMors  Iti,  1822* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  letter^  which  was  no  doubt 
a  circidar  to  liis  proselytes,  witli  necessary  blanks  to  be 
filled  lip  pro  re  nuta,  as  the  doctors  have  it,  was  not 
d^u^Ml  (lilt  in  better  French.  Ilowbeit,  uu  tlie  appointed 
day,  asserts  Dr.  Baddely  (the  lady's  unsuccessful  medical 
attendant).  Miss  O'Connor  went  through  the  religious 
process  prescribed  by  her  princely  physician.  Mass 
being  said.  Miss  O.  not  finding  the  immediate  retief  she 
expected  from  her  faith,  or  faithfully  expected^  exclaimed 
somewhat  impatiently,  not  having  the  fear  of  Job  before 
her  eyes,  'Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord,  since  thou  hast  not 
thought  me  worthy  of  this  cure  ;'  wlien  l^chold  !  imme- 
diately after  she  felt  an  extraordinary  sensation  through- 
out the  whole  arm  to  llie  end  of  the  fingers.  The  pain 
inaiantly  left  her,  the  swelling  gradually  subsided,  and  Dr. 
B.,  who  no  doubt  was  the  pet  physician  of  the  nuns,  de- 
cbures  that  the  hand  shoruy  resumed  its  natural  size  and 
shape. 

Inow,  Miss  O'Connor  was  roost  likely  a  young  lady 
from  Ireland,  where  this  miraculous  cure  was  re-echoed 
in  every  cha})el.  The  protestants  were  naturally  offended 
by  a  report  which  seemed  to  impu2:n  the  sfnutity  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  tliey  thoun;lit  it  iiunnnbent  on  them, 
for  the  welfare  of  ciiurch  and  state,  to  i^et  up  a  miracle  of 
their  own  which  would  cast  Prince  11.,  rs  uu  O.,  and  Dr. 
B.  in  the  shade.  The  following  statement  was  therefore 
published  and  certified  upon  oath  by  sundry  most  respect- 
able and  most  worthy  Orangemen : 

I  pledge  you  the  word  and  honour  of  an  Orangeman 
that  the  following  facts,  sworn  to  by  all  present,  occurred 
yesterday  evening.  A  party  of  gentlemen  dined  with  me, 
and  after  dmner  a  vase,  containinir  some  orange  lihes,  was 
placed  upon  the  table  by  my  directions.  We  drank  several 
toasts ;  but  on  the  *  glorious  and  immortal  memory  being 
given,  an  unblown  iily,  which  the  party  had  remarked, 
cji|MjhM  Us  kave$  and  bloomed  before  tis  in  aU  its  splen- 
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dour !"  How  appropiate  are  the  linea  of  Otway  when  ap* 
pUed  to  the  propagators  of  such  absurdities^  wno  dare  to 
call  upon  our  ftdth  to  give  credence  to  their  impostures. 

Yow  want  to  lead 
My  reason  bHnclfold  like  :i  !'.ninper'd  lion 
Check'd  of  its  noble  vigour  ;  then,  wlien  baited 
Down  to  obedient  tiimeness,  make  it  crouch 
And  show  strange  tricks,  which  you  call  signs  <^fiudl : 
So  silly  souls  are  guU'd,  and  you  get  money. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt. 
When  a  young  man^  he  happened,  with  some  of  his  merry 
companions^  to  run  up  a  score  at  a  country  inn,  which  they 
were  not  able  to  pay.    I  u  this  dilemma  they  appealed  to 

Holt,  to  get  them  out  of  the  scrape.  Our  yoim:::  Irnvyer  had 
observed  that  the  inTi-.kep])er's  daughter  looked  very  ill,  and, 
passing  himself  for  a  medical  student,  asked  her  father  what 
ailed  her,  when  he  was  informed  that  she  suffered  from  an 
ague.  Holt  immediately  gathered  various  plants,  mixed 
them  up  with  great  ceremony,  and  after  rolling  them  up  in 
parchment,  scrawled  upon  the  hall  some  cahoUstic  characters* 
The  amulet,  thus  prepared,  he  suspended  round  the  neck  of 
the  young  woman,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  ague  did  not  re- 
turn. After  this  cure  the  doctor  offered  to  pay  the  bill,  to 
which  the  i^ratcful  landlord  would  not  consent^  allowing  Holt 
and  his  j)arty  to  leava  the  house. 

Many  years  after,  when  on  the  bench,  a  woman  was 
brought  before  him,  accused  of  witchcraft — the  very  last 
person  tried  upon  such  a  charfi;e.  Her  only  defence  was, 
tiiat  she  possessed  a  hall  invariably  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
agues.  The  charm  was  produced,  handed  to  the  ju(ke,  who 
recognised  the  identical  ball  which  he  had  prepared  in  has 
youthful  frolics. 

Not  only  did  these  victims  of  superstition  finidy  believe 
that  evil  spirits-  hnd  the  power  of  inflictmg  disease,  and 
afterwards  salve  tlie  mischief,  but  they  were  also  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  killing  and  subsequently  restoring  to 
life.  The  story  related  of  the  truly  learned  iVgnppa,  who  was 
falsely  represented  as  a  necromancer,  is  eoriouAi 

Agrippa  bad  occanon  one  time  to  be  absent  for  a  £pv 
days  from  his  residence  in  Louvain.  During  his  absence  ho 
intrusted  his  wife  with  the  key  of  his  museum,  but  w  iih  an 
earnest  injunction  that  no  one  on  any  nrcount  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  it ;  A^^rippn  happened  at  tliat  time  to  have 
a  boarder  in  his  house,  a  young  fellow  of  insatiable  cuzioflityy 
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who  constantly  importuned  his  hostess^  till  at  length  he 
obtained  from  her  the  forbidden  key.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  his  attention  was  a  book  ot  spells  and  incantations. 
He^spread  the  volume  before  him,  and,  thinking  no  liarm^ 
began  to  read  aloud.  He  had  not  long  continued  this 
occupation,  when  a  knock  was  licard  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber.  The  youth  tool;  no  notice,  but  continued  reading. 
Presently  there  foUowed  a  second  and  a  louder  knock,  which 
somewhat  idarined  tlie  reader.  The  space  of  a  minute 
having  elapsed,  and  no  answer  beeri  made,  the  door  opened 
and  a  demon  entered.  "  For  what  purpose  am  I  called 
said  the  unwelcome  visitor  in  a  stem  voice:  ^What  is 
it  you  demand  to  have  done  V  The  youth  was  seized  with 
the  greatest  alarm  and  struck  speechless.  The  demon  then 
rushed  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  stran<^led 
him,  indignant  no  doubt  in  having  been  interrupted  in 
some  more  interesting  pursuit  to  no  purpose. 

At  the  expected  time  Agrippa  came  home,  and  to  his 
great  surprise  found  a  number  of  devils  capering  about^ 
and  playing  strange  antics  on  the  roof  of  his  house. 
By  his  art  he  caused  them  to  desist  from  their  gambols,  of 
which  he  demanded  the  cause.  The  chief  of  them  then 
related  to  him  what  he  had  done,  how  he  had  been  dis- 
turbed and  insulted,  and  iiow  he  had  thought  proper  to 
re>  eiij^c  liimself.  Agrippa  became  much  alarmed  at  the 
probable  consequences  of  this  unfortunate  adventure,  and 
he  ordered  tlu*  demoji,  without  loss  of  time,  to  reanimate 
his  victim,  and  walk  about  the  streets  with  him,  that  the 
public  might  behold  him  alive.  The  infernal  spurit  reluc- 
tantly obeyed,  and  went  forth  with  the  student  in  the  market* 
place  and  promenades.  This  excursion  over,  however,  he 
maliciously  allowed  his  companion  to  fall  down,  when  life 
once  more  flitted  from  his  body.  For  a  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  student  had  been  killed  by  a  sudden  attack  of  dl- 
ness  ;  hut,  presently,  the  marks  of  strangulation  became 
evident,  and  the  trutli  came  out.  Aj^rippa  was  tlius  suddenly 
oblii^ed  to  quit  the  town,  and  seek  refuge  in  a  ilist;riit  state. 

U  \sas  further  related  vi  this  supposed  wizard,  that  he 
was  always  accompanied  by  a  fiuniiiar  spirit  in  the  shape 
of  a  black  dog;  and  that  when  he  lay  on  his  deathbed  he 
was  earnestly  exhorted  to  repent  of  his  sins.  Struck  with 
remorse,  he  took  hold  of  the  dog,  and  removed  from  his 
neck  a  collar  studded  with  cabalistic  nails,  exclaiming, 
Begone,  wretched  animal^  that  has  been  the  cause  of  my 
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perdition  \^  and  lo !  the  dog  immediately  ran  sway^  and, 
plunging  into  the  river  Soane»  disappeared.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  historians  do  not  relate  whether  the  water 
hisaed  or  not  when  the  canine  devil  took  his  last  leap. 

Tt  merits  notice,  that  the  mystic  and  medicinal  celebrity 
of  various  substances  liave  to  tins  liour  survived  the 
traditions  of  their  superstitious  origin  :  coral,  for  instance, 
whicli  was  considered  as  possessed  of  the  power  of  keeping 
off  evil  spiritb,  and  rendering  effete  tlie  niaiciices  of  the 
evil  eye,  was  constantly  worn  as  an  amulet;  and  Paracel- 
sus informs  us  that  it  should  be  worn  round  the  necks  of 
infants,  as  an  admirable  preservative  against  fits,  soroery, 
charms,  and  poisons.  We  still  find  necklaces  of  this 
substance  suspended  by  fond  mothers  and  nurses  round 
the  necks  of  infants.  In  the  West  Indies  the^c  cliaplets 
are  worn  by  tlie  negroes  as  n  magic  protection  against 
Obiism,  and  they  even  atlirm  that  the  colour  of  the  coral 
is  affected  by  the  state  of  health  of  the  wearer,  and  be- 
comes paler  when  he  is  ill. 

The  irrational  belief  in  the  mysterious  powers  of  certain 
remedies  went  so  far  in  former  days,  that  when  they  were 
applied  to  the  weapon  that  had  inflicted  an  injury,  their 
indirect  sympathetic  action  was  considered  as  dSectual  as 
if  they  luid  been  used  to  heal  tiie  wound.  Tlte  sympathe- 
tic powder  ot  8ir  Kenelm  Digby,  which  was  nothing  else 
but  pulverized  green  vitriol,  was  eulogized  in  a  discourse 
pronounced  by  its  inventor,  at  Montpellier,  in  1658.  Our 
James  I.  purchased  this  wonderful  discovery  from  Sir 
Kendm,  who  pret^ded  that  he  had  obtained  it  from  a 
Cumielite  friar,  who  had  learned  it  in  America  and  Persia. 
This  superstitious  practice  is  alluded  to  by  Walter  Scott, 
in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel:*' 

But  she  h;:s  ta'en  the  broken  Iinrc, 

And  wash'd  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 

And  salved  the  splinter  o*er  and  o'er. 

Dry  den  has  also  illustrated  tins  absurdity  in  his  En- 
chanted Island,"  where  Ariel  says, 

Anoint  the  sword  which  pierced  him,  with  this 
Weapon-salve,  and  wrap  it  close  from  air 
Till  1  have  time  to  visit  it  again. 

Sir  Kenelm^a  sympathetic  powder  was  applied  in  the  same 
manner;  the  weapon  being  covered  with  ointment  and 
dressed  three  times  a  day.  But  it  was  not  mentioned  that 
at  the  same  time  the  wound  was  to  be  brought  together;,  and 
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bound  up  with  deim  linen  bandages  for  aeven  days.  Tliis 
wondoful  cure  was  then  simply  the  process  of  what  surg^ns 
call  healing  by  first  intention^  which  means  uniting  the  lips 
of  the  wound  without  suppuration.   Dr.  Paris  apprehends 

that  this  secret  was  suprti^csted  to  the  worthy  knicjnt  hy  the 
cures  operated  by  the  rust  of  the  sj^car  of  Tclcphus,  which, 
according  to  Homer,  healed  the  injuries  it  had  occasioned; 
and  tliis  rust  u  us  most  probably  verdigris. 

To  this  day  the  Irish  pcasantr)^  and  even  many  of  the 
superior  classes,  furmly  believe  in  the  malevolent  and  de- 
structive e0ect  of  the  evil  eye,  when  cast  upon  man  or  beast. 
Hence  the  absurd  custom  that  prevails,  especially  in  the 
western  provinces,  of  adding  "  God  bless  it,'*  to  any  ex- 
pression of  admiration ;  and  if  perchance  a  Sassenagh  traveller 
exclaimed  "  What  a  sweet  r!n!d  !"  or,  "  What  a  tine  cmy 
without  the  adjunctive  benediction,  he  would  he  suspected  of 
malefice,  and  tlie  priest  forthwith  summoned  to  save  the  de- 
voted victim  of  sorcery.  In  Scuthmd  dairy-maids  drive  cattle 
with  a  switch  of  the  mountain  ash,  or  roen-tree,  considered  aa 
held  sacred  since  the  days  of  Druidism ;  and  in  some  districts 
the  sheep  and  lambs  are  made  to  pass  through  a  hoop  of  its 
wood  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

The  toad  was  also  considered  to  be  possessed  of  marvellous 
qualities  for  tlie  cure  of  various  maladies,  more  especially  the 
stone  tliat  was  siip])Osed  to  be  occasionally  found  in  the 
reptile's  head,  and  which  was  called  Crapaudina.  Lupton, 
in  his  seventh  book  of  **  Notaljle  Things,^*  thus  instnicts  us 
how  to  obtain  it.  "  You  shall  knowe  whether  the  tode  stone 
be  the  ryght  and  perfect  stone  or  not,  HoMe  the  stone 
before  a  tode,  so  that  he  may  see  it  i  and  if  it  be  a  ryght  and 
true  stone,  the  tode  will  leape  towarde  it  and  make  as  though 
he  would  snatch  it,  he  envies  so  much  that  man  should 
have  this  stone.''  Tliis  famous  toadstone  is  simply  one  of 
the  fossil  teeth  of  various  fishes,  and  is  chiefly  formed  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  Its  high  polish  and  convexity  has  often 
induced  lapidaries  to  have  it  set  in  rings  and  other  jewels,  to 
which  marvellous  powers  were  attached. 

Pulverized  toads  were  not  only  employed  in  medicine  with 
supposed  advantage,  but  were  also  considered  a  slow  but  cer- 
tain poison.  Solander  relates,  that  a  Roman  woman,  desi- 
rous of  poisoning  her  husband  gave  him  this  substance ;  but 
instead  of  attaining  her  criminal  desire,  it  cured  him  of  a 
dropsy  that  had  lonir  perplexed  him.  Boccaccio  rehites  the 
Story  of  Pasquino  and  ^jimonay  two  young  lovers,  who,  wan- 
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dering  in  a  &;arden^  plucked  some  sage-leaves^  with  which 
PBsqiiino  robbed  his  teeth  and  gums.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
fell  01  and  expired.  Simona  accused  of  being  his  assassm^ 

was  brought  before  a  magistrate^  who  ordered  an  immediate 
investigation  of  the  matter,  when,  on  proceeding  to  the  gar- 
den, Simona,  after  relating  the  particulars  of  the  case,  took 
some  leaves  from  the  same  plant  and  used  them  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lovers  were  reunited  in  death; 
when  It  \vas  discovered  that  a  large  toad  was  under  the  root  of 
the  plant  to  which  it  had  communicated  its  deadly  venom. 

Regarding  unlawlul  cures^  have  we  not  seen  yacdnation, 
when  first  introduced,  condemned  from  the  very-  jmlpit  as  an 
im]pious  interference  in  a  disease  which  seemed  to  have  been 
assigned  to  mankind  by  the  Creator  as  an  inevitable  doom  ? 
Did  not  these  desperate  hi^^ots  even  pronounce  that  we  were 
not  warranted  to  seek  in  the  brute  creation  a  human  remedy 
or  preservative  ?  What  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark,  is 
the  coincidence  of  a  similar  idea  in  India,  where  the  greatest 
obstacle  vaccination  encountered  arose  from  a  belief  that  the 
natural  smallpox  was  a  dispensation  of  a  malicious  deitjr^ 
called  Mah'rtf'Umma,  or  ra^er  that  the  disease  was  an 
incarnation  of  the  goddess  herself  into  the  person  who  was 
affected  by  it:  the  fear  of  irritating  her,  and  of  exposing 
themselves  to  her  resentment,  necessariljr  rendered  the 
natives  averse  to  vaccination,  until  it  was  mipressed  upon 
their  easy  belief,  that  Mtih-ri/-Umma  had  altered  her  mind, 
and  chosen  this  new  and  milder  mode  of  manifesting  her 
visits  to  her  votaries. 

Could  there  ever  have  existed  a  more  superstitious  belief 
than  that  which  rested  in  the  regal  touch  a  healing  power  \ 
Yet  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  accession  of 
House  of  Hanover,  it  was  generally  thought  in  these  realms 
that  our  kings  could  cure  scrofula  with  their  anointed 
fin  L'"crs ! 

Ur.  Paris's  truly  i)hiIosophic  remarks  on  this  subject,  in 
his  valuable  work,  entitled  Pharmacologia,  are  worthy  of 
quotation : — "  Credulity,  although  it  is  nearly  allied  to  su- 
perstition, yet  differs  from  it  widely.  Credulity  is  an  un- 
bounded belief  in  what  is  possible,  althou^^h  destitute  of 
proof,  and  perhaps  of  probability ;  but  superstition  is  a  belief 
m  what  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  and 
moral  world.  Credulity  is  a  £u  greater  source  of  error  than 
superstition ;  for  the  latter  must  be  always  more  limited  in 
its  influence,  and  can  exist  only,  to  any  considenible  extenly 
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in  the  most  ignorant  poitionB  of  society ;  whereas  the  former 
diffuses  itself  through  the  minds  of  all  chsses^  by  which  the 
nnk  and  dignity  of  science  are  degraded,  its  yaluable  labours 
confounded  witii  the  vain  pretensions  of  empiricism,  and 

ignorance  is  enabled  to  claim  for  itself  the  prescriptive  right 
of  delivering  orncles,  amidst  all  the  triumph  of  trutli  and  the 
progress  of  phiiosophy.  Credulity  has  boon  justlv  detincd 
belief  without  reason,  w  hile  scepticism,  its  opposite,  is  reason 
wilhoiU  bcliety  and  the  natural  and  invariable  consequence  of 
credulity  j  ror  it  may  be  observed  that  men  who  believe 
without  reason  are  succeeded  by  others  whom  no  reasoning 
can  convinee/* 


VOICE  AND  SPEECH, 

BLUMENnACii  has  given  us  a  most  ingenious  definition  of 
this  wonderful  function*   The  voice,  properly  speaking,  is  a 

sound  formed  by  means  of  expiration  in  the  larytix,  which  is 
a  most  l)eautitully-constructcd  organ,  fixed  upon  the  top  of 
the  windpipe,  like  a  capital  upon  a  column.  It  is  composed 
of  various  eartilages,  united  in  the  form  of  u  little  box,  and 
supplied  with  numerous  muscles,  that,  niuving  altogether  or 
separately,  produce  the  variations  of  sound* 

The  part  of  the  larynx  most  concerned  in  producing  the 
voice  is  the  ji^lottis,  or  narrow  opening  of  the  windpipe, 
having  the  epiglottis  suspended  over  it  like  a  valve.  The 
nir  expired  from  the  lungs  strikes  upon  the  glottis,  and  thus 
becomes  sonorous.  The  cliangc  that  the  glottis  undergoes 
in  the  modulation  of  tlic  voire  has  been  matter  of  much  con- 
troversy. Aristotle  and  Cjialen  compared  the  glottis  to  a 
vinnd  instrument ;  Ferrein  assimilated  it  to  a  chorded  one. 
This  latter  hypothesis  was  objected  to,  on  the  principle 
that  a  chord,  to  vibrate,  should  not  only  be  in  a  state  of 
tension,  but  dryness ;  characters  which  this  organ  does  not 
posses?,  being  constantly  lubrified  with  mucus,  and  in  a 
state  of  greater  or  lesser  relaxation.  Fulgentius  considers 
the  human  voice  to  ])v  composed  of  ten  parts:  the  four  first 
are  the  front  tc  ci  li,  so  usclul  for  the  appulsc  of  tlie  tongue 
in  forming  sounds,  without  which  a  whistle  would  be  pro- 
duced instead  of  a  voice ;  the  £fth  and  sixth  are  the  lips. 
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which  he  compares  to  cymbals  striking  against  each  other ; 
the  seventh  the  tongue,  which  serves  as  a  plectrum  to  arti- 
cokte  sounds;  the  eighth  is  the  palate,  the  concavity  of 
which  forms  tiie  belly  of  the  instrument;  the  ninth  the 
throaty  which  performs  the  part  of  a  fiate;  and  the  tenth  the 
lungs,  which  supply  the  place  of  bellows. 

Tliat  every  degree  of  action  in  the  glottis  is  due  to  the 
muscles  of  the  luri/nv  is  proved  by  the  experiment  of  tying 
or  dividing  the  recurrent  nerves,  when  tlie  voice  is  destroyed 
or  weakened. 

Speech  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  voice  adjusted  to 
the  fimnation  of  the  sounds  of  letters,  by  the  expiratian  of 
the  air  through  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  by  the  assistance  of  the  tongue  applied  and  struck 
against  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  palate  and  front  teeth  in 
particular,  and  by  the  diversified  action  of  the  lips.  This  is 
Payne  Knight's  doctrine,  in  his  analytical  essavon  the  Greek 
alpliabet,  and  an  illustration  of  the  notions  of  Fiilgcntius. 

Singing  is  compounded  of  speech  and  a  niu  ical  nioilulatioa 
of  the  voice,  a  prerogative  peculiar  to  man  even  in  his  most 
savage  state;  for,  despite  the  assertions  of  the  visionary 
Rousseau^  who  maintamed  that  it  is  not  natural  to  ouir 
species,  we  find  that  even  in  the  uncivilised  regions  of 
Atfaiopia,  Greenland,  and  Kamtschatka,  singing  is  a  solace 
and  a  comfort. 

Tlie  mechanism  of  speech  and  articulation  is  so  intricate, 
that  even  the  division  of  letters  and  their  distribution  are 
attended  with  difficulties.  The  following  is  tlic  division  of 
Amman  inliis  work  Surdus  Lof/iw/i^y  pul)lislied  at  Amsterdam 
in  H)'20f  and  cnlari^ed  under  the  title  of  Dissert,  de  Loqut/a, 
1700,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  and  intelligible. 

He  divides. into,  I.  Vowels;  II.  Semi-vowels;  III.  Con* 
sonants. 

I.  The  vowels  are  simple^  a,  e,  1,  0,  ti ;  and  mixed  a,  u : 
these  are  formed  by  the  voice  only.    The  semi-vowels  and 

consonants  are  articulated  by  the  mechanism  of  speech. 

II.  The  semi-vowels  are  unsal,  m,  ;/,  ng  {n  before  g,  which 
is  nearly  related  to  it),  that  is,  the  labio-nasal  the  dente- 
nasal  //,  and  the  gutture-nasal  ug  ;  or  oral  (lingual),  r,  /, 
that  is,  r  wuth  a  vibration  of  the  tongue,  or  /  with  the  tongue 
less  moved. 

III.  The  consonants  he  distingwshes  into  zibilatit  (pro* 
nounoed  in  succession),  A,  g,  rA,  s,  «Aj  J\  v,  ph,  that  is  //, 
formed  in  the  throat,  as  it  were  a  mere  aspiration;  g  and  ck^ 
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true  ooiiBOiiaate}  $,  th,  produced  between  the  teelih ;  end  f, 
V,  ph — formed  by  ibe  application  of  the  lower  Hp  to  the  upper 

front  teeth-^and  explosive  (which  are  as  it  were  suddenly  ex- 
fdoded  by  an  expiration  for  a  time  suppressed,  or  interrupted)^ 
namely  k,  q,  formed  in  the  throat ;  cl,  f ,  ahout  the  teetn ;  .p> 
bf  near  the  lips  ;  and  double  (compound),  -r,  z.* 

It  has  been  tliuui^ht  that  the  tongue  was  indispensable  for 
the  purposes  of  speech,  yet  there  are  instances  on  record  in 
which  tina  has  not  been  found  an  invariable  rule.  Dr  Con- 
yera  Middleton  mentions  two  cases  of  distinct  articuktion 
with  at  least  little  or  no  tongue.  In  bis  exposure  of  the 
pwui  deceptions  of  weak  and  wicked  Christians  during  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  he  notices  a  pretty  tale  of 
an  Arian  prince  cutting  out  the  tongues  of  some  of  the 
orthodox  party,  and  these  beinf;  as  able  to  talk  as  before ; 
nay,  one  of  them,  who  had  been  dumb  from  his  birth, 
gained  the  faculty  of  speech  by  losino;  his  tongue!  Wc  find 
various  accounts  of  persons  who  spoke  more  or  lesu  liuentiy 
without  this  organ.  Jussieu  has  inserted  in  the  Memoires 
de  VAcatUmie  dts  Sciences,  17 18,  the  case  of  a  Portuguese 
girl,  who  instead  of  a  tongue  had  merely  alitde  protuberance 
of  about  four  hues  in  diameter  in  the  middle  of  her  mouthy 
and  endowed  with  the  ])ower  of  contraction  and  dilatation; 
she  spoke  distinctly,  l^ut  experienced  difficult v  in  pronounc- 
ing r,  f  ,g,  I,  u,  r,  «,  t,  a  ,  and  :,M  hen  she  was  obhged  to  )>end 
her  neck  forward  to  upraise  as  it  were  the  larynx.  In  this 
case,  deglutition  coukl  not  be  well  performed,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  use  her  linger  to  propel  the  masticated  food 
downwards. 

Dr.  Eliotson  observes^  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
ibat  the  progress  of  modern  art  may  present  us  at  some 
future  period  with  mechanical  substitutes  for  orators  and 
reachers ;  for,  putting  aside  the  magic  Jjcads  of  Albertus 
lagnus  and  R'x^er  Bacon,  Kratzenstein  actually  cor^structed 
an  mstrument  to  produce  the  vowels.  De  Kempelin  has 
published  a  full  account  of  his  celebrated  speaking  machine, 
which  perfectly  iuntated  the  human  voice.  The  French 
celebrated  mechanician,  the  Abbe  Mical,  also  made  two 
heads  of  brass,  which  pronounced  very  distinctly  entire 
phrases;  these  heads  were  colossal,  and  their  yoices  power* 
fttl  and  sonorous.  The  French  government  refusing,  it  is 
said,  in  17B2,  to  purchase  these  automata,  the  unfortunate 

*  For  the  further  ilhistrntion  of  ibis  curious  subject,  Dr.  £liotton*t 
Valuable  notes  od  IttumeoiMdi  may  be  cootulied  to  advantage. 
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and  too  sensitive  inventor,  in  n  paroxysm  of  despair^  destroyed 
these  masterpieces  of  scicutitic  ingenuity. 

It  hixa  been  observed,  tliat  in  varioui?  races  the  pronuncia* 
tton  seemed  to  depend  upon  sonic  peculiar  and  characteristio 
Conformation ;  and  Adelung  infonns  us  that  in  the  Hottentota^ 
the  bony  palate  ia  smaUer^  shorter,  and  less  arched  than 
in  the  other  races,  and  that  the  tongue,  especially  in  the 
Bosjesman  tribe,  is  rounder,  thicker,  and  shorter.  Hence 
their  pronnnciation  ia  singular,  and  has  been  compared  to 
the  clucking  of  tlie  Turkcv,  or  the  harsh  and  hroken  noises 
produced  by  some  otlior  birds.  They  combine  their  aspirated 
gutturals  with  hard  consonants,  without  any  intervening 
voweb,  in  a  manner  that  Europeans  cannot  imitate. 

No  doaht  the  differences  of  language  arc  as  numerous  as 
tJie  other  dbtinctions  which  characterise  the  several  races  of 
men.  The  various  degrees  of  natural  capacity  and  of  intel* 
lectual  progress ;  the  prevalence  of  particular  foculties ;  the 
nature  of  surrounding  circumstances ;  the  ease  or  difficulty 
with  which  our  different  wants  n^id  desires  are  gratified,  will 
produce  not  only  peculiar  characters  in  the  imture  and 
construction  of  language,  but  in  its  copiousness  and  de- 
velopment. 

One  of  the  most  curious  points  in  the  subject  of  language, 
is  the  continued  existence  in  a  Urge  portion  of  Asia,  very 
anciently  civilized,  and  considerably  advanced,  at  least  in  the 

useful  arts,  of  simple  monosyllabic  languages,  which  are  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with  the  peculiar  organiza* 
tion  of  tlie  Mongolian  variety,  to  which  these  people  belong, 
and  whose  language  is  distinctly  polysyllabic. 

Tlie  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  trace  the  origin  of 
languages  to  the  varieties  of  our  species,  or  to  the  influence 
of  climate,  have  hitherto  been  fruitless,  and  the  doctrines 
broached  on  the  obscure  subject  refuted  by  observation.  Mn 
Jefferson  states  that  there  are  twenty  radical  languages  m 
America  for  one  in  Asia ;  more  than  twenty  languages,  he 
adds,  are  still  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  most  of 
which  arc  at  least  as  different  from  one  anotlier  as  the  Greek 
and  tlie  German,  the  French  and  tlie  Polish.  The  variety  of 
iHioTTis  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  new  contineiir,  and  which 
wiLliout  tlie  least  exaggerat may  be  stated  at  some  hun- 
dreds, oilers  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  paiticularly  when 
we  compare  it  to  the  few  knguages  spoken  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe.  Vatcr  siso  informs  us,  that  in  Mexico,  where  the 
causes  producing  insulation  of  the  several  tribel  have  been 
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for  a  long  time  in  a  course  of  diminution,  Clavigero  recog- 
nised tiiirty-five  different  languages.  Some  of  these  words 
are  rather  of  difficult  pronunciation^  and  Humboldt  tells  ua 
tbat  NGtlazomahuiztHpixcatntzin  is  the  term  of  respect  with 
which  tliey  addressed  tlieir  priests.  During  the  French 
reTolution>  a  learned  Jacobin  mscovered  that  the  early  Peru* 
yians  adored  a  divinity  who  patronized  the  Sans- culottes,  of 
their  davj  and  who  was  nanietl  Cawaftze-quos,  i.  e.  without 
breeches.  Such  barbarous  words  do  not  constitute  that 
engaging  tongue  tliat  Shakspcarc  calls  ''^  i^peak  'ui'^  Jioiidni//' 
but  rather  confirms  Byron's  ideas  of  the  liussians'  dilHcult 
expressions,  which  no  man  has  leisure  to  pronounce  except  on 
high-days  and  holidays. 

Altiiough  brutes  pronounce  no  articulate  sounds,  there  ts^ 
no  doubt  out  thevhaTc  a  language  perfectly  intelligible  to 
one  another.  Their  manner  of  expressing  their  different 
emotions  is  in  some  instances  perfectly  distinct ;  and  birds 
have  most  decidedly  a  j-cculiur  language.  T\\q  following 
may  be  said  to  be  the  words  of  a  nightingale's  strain  observed 
by  Beclistein,  an  ingenious  ornithologist,  and  committed  to 
paper  several  times  while  he  listened  with  deep  aUcntion  to 
that  sweet  bird's  ^complaining  notes/'  that  *^tnne  our  dis* 
tresses  and  record  our  woes.^' 

Tiouottj  tiouou,  tioiiou  tiouoa 

Shpe,  tiou.  tokoim 

Tlo,  tio,  tio.  tio. 

Koaoutio»  kouotitio  kououtio, 

Tskouo,  tskouo,  tskuuo, 
Tsii,  t&ii,  tsii,  tsii,  tsii,t«-ii,  tsii,  tsii  tsii  Uii, 

Kouoror  tiou.   Tskoua  pipiukoustsi 
Tso,  Uo,  tao,  tso,  tao,  tso,  tso  tso^  tso.  tao,  tio,  tso,  uinhadiogl 

Tsisi  si  tCNsi  si,  si,  si,  si,  si,  si,  si. 

Tsorre  tsorre  tsorr^  t'sorrpbi 
Tsatn,  tsatn,  tsatn  tsatn  ts:itn  tsatn  tsatn  tsit 
Dlo^  dio,  dlo  dia,  dio  dio  dlo  dio  dlo 

Koiiioo  trrrrrrrrtzt 

Lu,  111  III,  ly  ly  !y  H  li  li  li 

Koiiio  did!  li  luulyli 

Ha  guoiir,gtiour,  koui  koviio  ! 
Kouio,  kouoiii  kououi  kououi  koui,  koui,  koui,  koui, 

Ghi  phi  ghi 

Gholl,  gholl,  gholl  ^ooll  ghia  hududoi 

Koui  koiii  koui  Im  hia  dia  dillhi! 
Heta,  bets»  bets,  hots,  bets,  hets,  Iict^  hots, bets,  bets 

Hets,  bets,  bets,  bet»,  hets 

Tourrbo  hosteboi 
Kottia,  kooii,  kouia,  kouia,  kouta  kouia  kouia  kouiatt! 

A  Story  is  related  of  an  irascible  Irish  piper  of  the  name  of 
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Molroy,  who  declared  a  war  implacable  against  the  feline  race, 
as  he  swore  that  they  invariably  pronounoed  his  name  in  their 
noctamal  concerts.   Gall  and  various  observers  of  animals 

have  MLy  ascertained  that  the  attention  of  dogs  is  awakened 
by  our  conversation.    He  brought  one  of  these  intelligent 

creatures  with  him  from  Vienna  to  Paris,  which  perfectly  un- 
derstood French  and  German,  of  which  he  satisfied  Ininself 
by  repeating  before  it  whole  sentences  in  both  languages.  A 
recent  anecdote  has  been  related  of  an  old  ship-do"^.  that 
leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  shore  on  hearing  tiie  cap- 
tain ezdaim,  ^  Fbor  old  Neptune !  I  fear  we  ahill  have  to 
drown  him  \*'  and  such  was  the  horror  which  that  threat  in- 
spired, that  he  never  afterwards  would  approach  the  captain 
or  any  of  the  ship's  company,  to  whom  he  had  previously 
been  fondly  attached.  It  must,  however,  be  obser^'ed  that  in 
the  brute  creation,  as  in  ours  (soniotnnes  more  brutal  species), 
pecnliur  utt  iibutes,  thai  do  not  belong  to  the  race,  distin2""ish 
individuals  gifted  with  w  luit  in  man  we  might  call  a  superior 
intellect,  but  which  in  ihcat,  animals  shows  a  superiority  of 
what  we  term  instinct.  Spurzheim  relates  an  instance  of  a 
cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Dupont  de  Nemours^  which,  amongst 
the  whole  Undred  herd^  was  the  only  one  tluit  could  open  uie 
gate  leading  to  their  pastures;  and  her  anxious  comrades, 
M'hen  arriving  at  the  wislied-for  spot,  invariably  lowed  for 
their  conductor.  It  is  also  related  of  a  liound,  who,  nnable 
to  obtain  a  seat  near  the  tire  without  the  risk  of  ouarrel- 
ling  with  the  dozing  occui)ants  that  crowded  the  nearth, 
was  wont  to  run  out  into  the  court-yard  barking  an  alarum 
that  brought  away  his  rivals  in  comfort,  when  he  (quietly  re- 
entered the  pariouTy  and  selected  an  eligible  stretchmg-place. 
This  animal  displayed  as  much  ingenuity  as  the  traveUer  who, 
according  to  the  well-known  story,  orcfcrcd  oysters  for  his 
horse  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  fireside. 
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This  rapturous  excitement  is  not  unfrequently  the  pro- 
vince of  the  ])livsicmn.  Fortimntelv  ]>or]iaps  for  the  patient^ 
it  is  an  incurable  malady,  illuhtratiug  tlie  iiucs  of  Dryden^ 

There  is  a  pleasure,  sure,  in  being  mad, 
Which  none  but  madmen  know. 

If  e  admit  this  state  of  ecstasy  to  be  a  mental  aberration,  it 
is  surely  of  an  enviable  nature,  since  it  elevates  the  soul  to  a 
beatitooe  whick  in  rarely  the  lot  of  man. 

No  definition  of  this  state  can  equal  that  giv^  St.  Hie- 
resa  of  her  nwu  feelings.  By  prayer  she  had  attauied  what 
she  calls  a  celestial  quietade, — a  state  of  union,  rapture, 
and  ecstasy."  1  experienced,'*  she  continues,  "  a  sort  of 
sleep  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul — intellect,  memory,  and 
volition ;  durins;  which,  tlioiigh  they  were  but  slumbering, 
thev  had  no  conceptioii  of  their  mode  of  operation.  It  was 
a  volupluous  scasatioii,  such  as  one  migiit  experience  when 
expiring  in  raptures  in  the  bosom  of  our  Ood.  The  soul  is 
unconsciousof  its  actions ;  she  (the  soul)  knowsnot  if  shespeaks 
or  if  she  remains  silent,  if  she  laughs  or  if  she  cries.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  blessed  extravagance,  a  celestial  madness,  in  which 
she  attains  in  the  kno\vledL';e  of  true  ^^nsdom,  an  inconceivable 
consolation.  She  is  on  the  point  of  inrr^^ini^  into  a  state  of 
languor ;  breathless,  exhausted,  the  slightest  motion,  even  of 
the  hands,  is  unuttcral)ly  difhcult.  The  eyes  are  closed  by  a 
spontaneous  movement ;  or,  if  they  remain  open,  tlie  power 
of  virion  has  fled.  In  vain  they  endeavour  to  read :  they  can 
distinguish  letters,  but  are  unable  to  class  them  into  words. 
Speak  to  a  person  in  this  absorbed  condition,  no  answer  will 
be  obtained;  although  endeavouring  to  speak,  utterance  is 
impossible.  Deprived  of  all  external  faculties,  those  of  the 
soul  are  inrreased,  to  enjoy  glorious  raptures  when  conversing 
with  the  Deify  and  surroundnii;  angel.s."  These  conversa- 
tions the  hlcissed  St.  Theresa  relates ;  and  she  further  states, 
that  after  having  remained  about  an  hour  in  this  joyous  trance, 
she  recovered  her  usual  senses,  ancl  found  her  eyes  streaming 
in  tears^  as  though  they  were  weeping  for  the  loss  she  had 
experienced  in  being  restored  to  ewthly  relations. 

Now,  witii  all  due  deference  to  St.  Theresa,  this  state 
was  most  probably  a  hysteric  condition.  Zimmerman 
idates  two  cases  somewnat  of  a  similar  kind.  Madame 
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M.  experienced  effusions  of  divine  love  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
She  first  fell  into  a  state  of  ecstasy,  motionless  and  insensible, 
during  which,  she  affirms,  slie  felt  tliis  love  penetrating  her 
whole  being,  while  a  new  life  seemed  to  thrill  through  every 
fibre.  Suddenly  she  started  up,  and  seizing  one  of  her  com- 
panions, exclaimed,  "  Come,  haste  with  me  to  follow  and  call 
Love,  for  I  cannot  sufficiently  call  upon  his  name!" — A 
French  young  lady  was  the  second  instance  of  this  affection. 
She  also  frequently  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  all  external 
senses,  animated  with  a  love  divine,  spending  whole  nights 
in  ecstatic  bliss,  and  rapturously  embraced  by  her  mystic 
lover.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  separate  this  amorous  feel- 
ing from  physical  temperament ;  and  the  following  remarks 
of  Virey  on  the  subject  of  St.  Theresa  are  most  judicious : — 
"  She  possessed  an  ardent  and  sensitive  disposition,  trans- 
ported, no  doubt,  by  terrestrial  affection,  which  she  strove  to 
exchange  for  a  more  exalted  ardour  for  the  Deity ;  for  devo- 
tion and  love  are  more  or  less  of  a  similar  character.  Theresa 
was  not  fired  by  that  adoration  which  is  exclusively  due  to 
the  infinite  and  invisible  Intelligence  which  rules  the  uni- 
verse; but  she'  fancied  a  sensible,  an  anthropomorphous 
divinity;  so  much  so,  that  she  not  unfrequently  reproached 
herself  \vith  bitterness  that  these  raptures  were  not  suffi- 
ciently unconnected  with  corporeal  pleasures  and  voluptuous 
feelings." 

St.  Theresa  was  not  the  only  beatified  enthusiast  who  sus- 
pected that  the  evil  spirit  occasionally  interfered  in  those 
ecstatic  visions.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  divides  ecstasies  into 
three  classes  ; — the  first  arising  from  divine  power,  and 
enjoyed  by  the  prophets,  St.  Paul,  and  various  other  saints. 
The  second  was  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  bound  down  all 
external  senses,  suspended  their  action,  and  reduced  the 
body  to  the  condition  of  a  corpse :  such  were  the  raptures  in 
which  magicians  and  sorcerers  were  frequently  entranced, 
during  which,  according  to  Tertullian  and  other  writers,  the 
soul  quitted  the  body  to  wander  about  the  world,  inquire  into 
all  its  occurrences,  and  then  returned  with  the  intelligence  it 
had  obtained  to  its  former  abode.  The  third  rapturous  cate- 
gory of  St.  ThoniJis  he  simply  attributes  to  physical  causes, 
constituting  mental  alienation. 

May  not  all  these  ecstatic  raptures  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  this  third  class  ?  It  has  been  observed  that  women, 
hyp*  '  "es  in  particular,  were  tbp  "nost  subject  to  this 
■^'xed  affection ;  and  men  it  has  also 
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been  remarked,  that  the  enraptured  individual  was  in  general 
nervous,  debiUtated,  and  bald;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
fall  of  the  hair  is  frequently  the  result  of  mural  and  physical 
weakness,  brought  on  by  long  studies,  contemplation,  grief, 
and  illness,  all  of  which  may  occasion  mental  aberration  ;  for 
what  other  denomination  can  be  given  to  the  ecstatic  state  of 
the  Monks  of  Mount  Athos,  who  pretended  or  fancied  that 
thev  experienced  celestial  joys  when  gazing  on  their  umbilical 
region,  in  converse  with  the  Deity?  Hence  were  they  called 
Omphalopsifchians,  whose  notions  in  the  matter  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  AUatius:  "Elevate  thy  spirit  above  earthly  concerns, 
press  thy  beard  upon  thy  breast,  turn  thine  eyes  and  all  thy 
thoughts  upon  the  middle  of  thine  abdomen,  hold  thy  breath, 
seek  in  thy  bowels  the  abode  of  thy  heart — then  wilt  thou 
find  it  unalloyed  with  dense  and  tenebral  mists ;  persevere  in 
this  contemplation  for  days  and  nights,  and  thou  shalt  know 
uninterrupted  joys,  when  thy  spirit  shall  have  found  out  thy 
heart  and  has  illumined  itself."* 

Bernier  relates  ati  act  of  supposed  devotion  amongst  the 
Fakirs  nearly  as  absurd,  when,  to  seek  the  blessings  of  a  new 
light,  they  rivet  their  eyes  in  silent  centcmplation  upon  the 
ceiling  ;  then  gradually  looking  down,  they  fix  both  eyes 
gazing,  or  rather  squinting,  at  the  tip  of  their  nose,  until  the 
aforesaid  light  bcameth  on  them. 

St.  Augustin  mentions  a  priest  who  could  at  will  fall  into 
one  of  these  ecstasies,  during  which  his  external  senses  were 
so  totally  suppressed  that  he  did  not  experience  the  |mngs  of 
the  torture.  Cardanus  affirms  that  he  was  possessed  of  the 
same  faculty.  "  Qao/ies  vohi^'  he  says,  *^eilra  sensNtn  quasi 
in  e  rstasim  tnimeo — sentio  duni  earn  meo,  ac  {iit  verius  dicam) 
J'acio.juxta  cor  quandam  separafiofiein,  quasi  anima  ahscederet, 
tvtique  corpori  res  hcec  communicatur,  quasi  ostioium  quoddarn 

•  Tlic  drcnm  of  Ertuculcs  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  similar 
phantasies.  "  I  dreamed,  venerable  sir,"  said  he  to  Edcbales,  •*  tliat  tlie 
brightness  of  the  moon  did  proceed  from  vour  bosom,  and  thence  after- 
wards did  pass  into  mine  :  when  it  was  thither  come,  there  sprung  up  a 
tree  from  my  umbiUc,  which  overshadowed  at  once  mnny  nations,  moun- 
tains, and  valleys.  From  the  root  of  this  tree  there  issued  waters  suffi- 
cient to  irrigate  vines  and  gardens  ;  and  then  both  my  dream  and  my 
sleep  forsooK  me."  Edebales  after  some  pause  thus  answered  :  "  There 
will  be  born  unto  you,  my  good  friend,  a  son  whose  name  sliall  be  Osman  ; 
be  shall  wage  many  wars,  and  shall  acquire  vict«)ry  and  glory  ;  and  my 
daughter  must  be  married  to  your  son  Dsnian,  and  she  is  the  briglilness 
which  you  saw  come  from  my  bosom  int*)  ymirs,  and  from  both  sprung 
up  the  tree."— Z/7>*.  Markil. 
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aperiretur.  Et  i/iilium  hiijus  est  d  capites  maxim^  cerebel/o, 
dij) nuditurque  per  totani  dorsi  spiiiatHj  vi  magna  continetur ; 
hocrjue  su/iitn  sentio,  (juad  sum  extra  meipsum  magnatjue  qua- 
dam  vi  paiilulum  me  contineu." 

This  state  of  mind  is  usually  succeeded  by  contemplation, 
which  has  justly  been  considered  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Genius.    This  contemplation,  however,  may  be  applied  to 
positive  relation,  or  to  the  workings  of  fiction.    In  the  latter 
case  it  becomes  to  a  certain  de^jree  mental,  and  beyond  the 
control  or  the  influence  of  our  reason,  althongh  we  cannot 
regulate  the  rationality  of  our  mental  pursuits  by  any  given 
or  acknowledged  standard.    The  pseudo-philosopher,  who 
searches  for  the  e/iiiV  vitce  or  the  power  of  transmuting 
metals,  and  the  judicial  astrologer,  are  in  the  eyes  of  society 
madmen  :  yet,  do  they  reason  on  certain  rational  principles, 
and  in  many  respects  may  be  considered  wise ;  one  niight 
figuratively  say,  that  here  the  mind  must  have  taken  fliglit 
beyond  its  natural  limits,  if  we  can  limit  thought.    In  the 
wild  wanderings  of  Theosophy  man  has  fancied  that  by 
abstracting  himself  from  the  world,  he  might  place  himself 
in  relation  with  the  Divinity,  and  has  so  forcibly  indulged 
the  flattering  illusion,  tliat  he  actually  believes  that  he  is  in 
converse  with  his  Creator  or  his  angels.  Unquestionably 
this  is  a  state  of  mania,  yet  is  it  founded  upon  a  systematic 
train  of  ideas,  that,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  partake  of 
mental  aberration,  but  rather  of  enthusiasm.    Although  an 
indulgence  in  this  may  terminate  in  mania,  still  there  is  some- 
thing delightful  in  these  fond  aberrations.     A  new  world — a 
new  condition  is  evoked — we  are  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
society  and  its  prejudices  —  and  perhaps  encompassed  by 
misery  we  burst  from  its  shackles  into  another  orb  of  our  own 
creation,  when  the  eyes  closed  in  a  vision  of  bliss — a  meridian 
sunbeam,  through  the  darkness  of  night.    If  the  slumber  of 
the  visionar)^  ushered  in  death,  his  destiny  might  be  enviable 
— he  had  already  quitted  the  world,  seeking  the  presence  of 
his  God — his  soul  had  already  soared  from  its  earthly 
tenement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  contemplation  may  lead  us  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  image  and 
attributes  have  been  distorted  by  ignorance  and  superstition. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  tliat  until  the  light  of  Christianity 
shone  upon  mankind,  God  was  unknown.  He  had  been 
represented  as  wrathful  and  revengeful — implacable  in  his 
anger  —  insatiable  in  his  thirst  for  blood — when  he  was 
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revealed  to  us  iii)on  the  earth,  gentle,  forgiving,  loving, 
humble,  and  charitable.  The  type  of  all  excellence — and 
deUyering  doctrines  to  pore^  so  ooIlTmoinfl^  as  to  entitle  him 
to  the  name  of  Saviour^  even  were  his  go£ead  doabted— lor 
who  could  question  the  salvation  of  tliosc  who  followed  his 
laws.  Until  ambition  swayed  the  churoh  and  poUoted  the 
altar  with  blood  and  rapine — how  happy,  how  blessed  were 
these  followers — even  in  the  midst  of  persecution  and  in 
agonies — pardoning  their  barbarous  murderers  and  praying 
for  their  conversion. 

Unfortunately  according  to  the  temperament  of  indi* 
yidu^  their  ecstasy  has  frequently  led  to  an  enthusiasm 
which  knew  no  bounds^  and  indnoed  the  illuminated  visionary 
to  consider  all  men  who  did  not  coincide  in  his  opinions  the 
enemies  of  Divinity'—henoe  arose  fimatidsm  and  perseeudoo 
— yet  did  these  murderous  madmen  conceive  that  they  were 
wieldino:  tlieir  hateful  sword  in  the  cause  of  an  oft'ended  God  ; 
and,  altliough  we  read  of  their  excesses  and  cruelty  witli 
horror,  they  were  not  bad  men,  and  many  of  them  imagined 
that  they  were  fultilling  a  heavenly  mission.  I  have  known 
many  worthy  and  amiable  ecclesiastics  in  Spain  and  in  Pop* 
tosal  who  aavocated  the  inquisition  as  a  useful  institution^ 
although  they  readily  admitted  that  it  had  too  frequently 
been  rendered  instrumental  to  ambition  and  political  intri^es. 

This  state  of  mental  exaltation  is  not  unfrequently  \^ithin 
the  province  of  a  physician's  care.  The  treatment  like  that 
of  all  moral  affections  is  a  task  of  great  dithculty.  Perhaps 
the  best  curative  means  to  be  adopted  is  occupation  of  the 
body  in  active  pursuits.  St.  Augustine  was  so  convinced  of 
this  necessity  of  occupation  to  prevent  ecstatic  habits^  that 
tiie  monks  of  the  Thebaid  cultivated  their  ground  with  such 
industry,  that  they  freighted  several  vessels  with  their  pro- 
duce. Priest  has  observed  in  his  extensive  practice  in  in- 
sanity that  he  never  met  with  an  insane  naturalist.  Travel- 
ling is  also  to  be  enjoined.  Marriage  has  also  been  advised, 
althoui]:h  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  little  charms  men  of  this 
description  may  have  to  suit  a  woman's  fancy,  might  lead 
to  contemplation  of  a  nature  widely  different  from  beatitude. 
The  Jewish  Rabbi  tell  us,  that  as  soon  as  Moses  became  con- 
templative and  prophetic,  his  wife  Marjarin  left  him.  It  is 
oertain  that  enthusiasm  produces  a  ooncentntioii  of  buimI 
pr^ndicial  to  all  other  functions** 

*  Vids  tbssrticls  "BadmiimB*' 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  melancholy  or  intense  cogitation 
may  bring  on  this  morbid  condition.  Ziiniuerman  relates 
tiiat  the  madiematician  Viote  was  sometimes  so  wrapped  up 
in  oalealation,  that  he  was  known  to  nmain  three  days  and 
three  nishts  without  sleep  or  food:  and  Menddsohn  the 
philosopher^  who  was  called  the  Plato  of  Germany^  fell  into 
a  swoon  the  moment  philosophy  was  talked  of ;  and  he  was 
therefore  ordered  })y  liis  doctor  not  to  think.  Being  asked 
one  dny  what  he  contrived  to  do  when  not  allowed  thought, 
lie  replied,  "Why,  I  to  the  window  and  count  the  tiles 
on  the  roof     the  opposite  house.*' 

This  morbid  condition  of  our  intellectual  faculties  has  been 
admirably  described  by  Johnson^  in  his  Rassdas.  ^To 
indal^e  uie  power  of  fiction,  and  send  imagination  out  upon 
the  wing,  is  often  the  sport  of  those  who  delight  too  much  in 
silent  speculation.  He  who  has  nothing  external  that  can 
divert  him,  must  find  pleasure  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  must 
conceive  himself  what  he  is  not ;  for  who  is  pleased  with  what 
he  is  ?  lie  then  expatiates  in  boundless  futurity,  and  culls 
from  all  imaginary  conditions  that  which  for  the  present 
moment  he  would  most  desire  j  amuses  desires  with 
impossible  enjoyments,  and  confers  upon  his  pride  unattain* 
able  dominion.  The  mind  dances  from  scene  to  scene^  unites 
all  pleasures,  in  all  combinations,  and  riots  in  delights  whidi 
nature  and  fortune,  with  all  their  bounty  cannot  bestow. 
In  time,  some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  the  attention ;  all 
other  intellectual  gratifications  are  rejected ;  the  mind,  in  wea- 
riness or  leisure,  rpf  urns  constantly  to  the  favourite  conception, 
and  feasts  on  the  luscious  falsehood  whenever  she  is  offended 
wiiLii  the  bitterness  of  truth.  By  degrees  the  reign  of  fancy 
is  confirmed ;  she  ^ows  first  imperious,  and  in  time  despotic. 
Then  fictions  begin  to  operate  as  realities^  false  opinioiui 
fasten  upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes  in  dreams  of  rapturea 
or  of  anguish.^' 

The  celebrated  physician  Boerhaave  was  once  engaged  in 
so  profound  a  meditation  tliat  he  did  not  close  his  eyes  for 
six  weeks.  Any  hxity  of  idea  may  be  considered  as  a  mono- 
mama.  Pascal,  bciiio:  thrown  down  on  a  bridge,  fancied  ever 
after  that  he  was  standiiig  on  the  brink  of  a  terrific  precipice, 
which  appeared  to  him  an  abyss  ever  ready  to  ingulf  him. 
80  immutable  was  this  dread,  that  when  his  friends  conversed 
with  him  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  this  ideal  peril  with  a 
ehair^  on  which  they  ae&ed  themselves^  to  tranquiUiae  his 
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perturbed  mind.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  painful  fixity  of 
thought,  the  result  of  which  is  melancholic  mania;  whereas 
ecstatic  exultation  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  delicious  sensation 

unknown  in  our  habitual  earthly  enjoyments,  and  beauti^ 
fully  expressed  by  Shakspeare,  when  Pericles  thus  addresses 

Uelicamus — 

O  Helicatius!  strike  me,  honoured  sir  ; 
Give  me  a  gash, — put  me  to  present  pain, 
Lest  this  frreatsen  of  joy,  rushing  upon  mc, 
O'oiljc-ar  the  shores  of  my  mortality. 
And  droHu  me  witli  their  sweetness. 

Archimides  was  heedless  of  the  slaughter  around  him. 
Father  Castel,  the  inventor  of  the  ocular  harpsichord,  spent 
an  entire  niglit  in  one  position,  ruminating  on  a  thought  that 
stnick  him  as  he  was  retiring  to  rest.  And  it  is  related  of  an 
arduous  student,  that  he  was  reflecting  so  deeply  on  some 
inter^ting  and  puzzling  subject,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
that  his  feet  were  burnt  by  the  fire  near  which  he  was 
seated. 


VARIETIES  OF  MANKIND. 

TiTE  most  approved  classification  of  mankind  is  that  of 

Biuincnbach.  He  divides  th6m  into  five  varieties:  1,  The 
Caucasian ;  2.  Mongolian ;  .3.  Ethiopian;  4.  American;  and 
5.  Malay :  and  the  following  are  the  characteristics  of  each. 

I.  THE  C  AUG  ASIAN. 

The  skin  white;  the  cheeks  rosy— almost  a  peculianty  of 
this  vanety ;  the  hair  of  a  nut-brown,  running  on  the  one 
hand  to  yellow,  on  the  Other  into  black,  soft,  long,  and  undu- 
lating; the  head  symmetrical,  rather  globukr ;  the  forehead 
moderately  expanded  ;  the  cheek-bones  narrow,  not  promi- 
nent;  the  alveolar  odj^c  round,  the  front  teeth  of  each  iaw 
placed  perpendieularly.  The  face  oval  and  pretty  straight : 
ito  features  inodcrately  distinct ;  the  nose  narrow  and  slightly 
anuihne^the  bndee  of  it  rather  proinm.  nt ;  the  mouth  smaU  ; 
the  hps,  especiaOy  the  lower,  gently  turned  out ;  the  chin 
full  and  round.  This  vanety  comprehends  all  Europeans, 
except  the  Laplander  and  the  rest  of  the  Finnish  race:  the 
Western  Asiatics  as  far  as  the  Obi,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Ganges ;  and  the  people  of  the  North  of  Africa. 
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II.  THB  MONGOLIAN. 

Skin  of  an  olive  colour;  the  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and. 
sparing.  The  bead  almost  square,  the  cheek-bones  promi- 
nent ontwards  $  the  superciliary  arches  scarcely  perceptible ; 
the  osseous  nostrib  narrow;  the  alveolar  edge  arched  ob- 
tusely forward;  the  chin  somewhat  projecting.  The  face 
broad  and  flattened,  and  its  parts  consequently  less  distinct ; 
the  space  l)etwcen  the  eyebrows  very  broad  as  well  as  flat, 
the  cheeks  not  only  projecting  outward,  but  nearly  globular ; 
the  aperture  of  the  eyelids  narrow  and  linear;  the  nose 
small  and  flat. 

This  comprehends  the  remaining  Asiatics,  except  the  Ma- 
lays of  the  extremity  of  the  Transgangetic  Pemnsula^  the 
Finnish  races  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Laplanders,  ftc.,  and 
the  Esquimaux,  diffused  over  the  most  northern  parts  of 
America,  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  farthest  habitable 
point  of  Greenland, 

III.  THE  ETHIOPIAN. 

Skin  black  ;  the  hair  black  and  crisp.  Head  narrow^  com-* 
pressed  laterally;  forehead  arelied  ;  the  cheek-bones  project- 
ing ;  the  osseous  nostrils  large,  the  jaws  lengthened  forward  ; 
the  alveolar  e(lu:e  narrow,  elongated,  more  elliptical;  the 
upper  front  teeth  obliquely  prominent,  the  luvvt  r  jau  large 
and  strong ;  the  skull  thick  and  heavy  j  the  face  narrow,  and 
projecting  at  its  lower  part;  the  eyes  prominent;  the  nose 
thick  and  confused  witn  the  projecting  cheeks;  the  lips> 
especialli^  the  upper,  thick ;  the  chin  somewhat  receding ; 
the  legs  in  many  instances  bowed. 

This  comprehends  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Caucasian  Tariety  which  inhabits  tlie  northern 
parts. 

IV.  TH£  AMERICAN. 

Skin  of  a  copper  colour ;  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and 
sparing.  Forehead  short;  cheek-bones  broad,  but  more 
arched  and  rounded  than  in  the  Mongolian  variety ;  the 
orbits  generally  deep ;  the  forehead  and  vertex  frequently 
deformed  by  art ;  cranium  usually  lii^ht.  The  face  broaa, 
with  pronnnent  cheeks,  not  flattened,  but  with  every  part 
distinctly  marked  if  viewed  in  profile ;  the  eyes  deep ;  the 
nose  rather  flat^  but  still  prominent. 

Thb  comprehends  aU  the  American^  exceptbg  the  Esqioi* 
maux. 
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V.  TH8  MALAY. 

Sldn  tawny;  hair  black,  soft,  carled,  thick,  and  abnndant; 
head  rather  narrow ;  forehead  slightly  arched ;  cheek>bones 
not  prominent,  upper  jaw  father  projectixig.  Face  prominent 
at  its  lower  part ;  the  features  viewed  in  pro61e  more  distinct; 

the  nose  full,  broad,  bottled  at  its  point ;  mouth  Ifirj^o. 

This  comprehends  the  hihabitanis  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of 
the  Manan,  Philippine^  Molucca,  and  Sunda  isles,  and  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Malacca. 

The  Caacasian  variety  derives  its  name  from  Mount  Cau^ 
eani$,  where  we  meet  with  a  beautiful  race — the  Georgians; 

and  becanse,  so  far  as  the  imperfect  light  of  history  and^tra* 
dition  can  guide  us,  the  original  abode  of  the  species  appears 
to  have  been  in  that  quarter.  In  this  class  are  included  all 
the  ancient  and  modern  Europeans;  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 
Chaldeans,  Sarmatians,  Scythians,  and  Partliians;  the  Phi- 
listines, Phoenicians,  Jews ;  the  Turks,  Persians,  Arabians, 
and  Hindoos  of  high  caste.  Blumenbach  is  inclined  to  believe 
tiiat  the  primitive  human  race  belonged  to  this  variety.  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  part  of  Asia 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  race  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  this  formation ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  £uropc  in  great  part  may  be  traced  back 
for  their  origin  to  the  West  of  Asia. 

Are  all  these  various  tribes,  brethren  descended  from  one 
stock  ?  or  must  we  trace  thcni  to  more  than  one  ?  The  phy- 
siologists who  have  ventured  to  express  the  latter  opinion 
have  been  stigmatized  by  intolerance  and  blind  bigotry  as 
atheists  and  unbelievers;  yet  this  question  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  the  naturslist^  and  the  philosopher  has  an  unqua- 
lified right  to  moot  it  without  incurring  the  heinous  charge 
of  infidelity.  To  form  an  opinion  on  this  difficult  subject,  it 
will  be  neoessarr.  as  Lawrence  justlv  obsen'cs,  to  ascertain 
carefully  ail  the  difterences  that  exist  !>rtween  the  various 
races  of  men  ;  to  compare  them  with  the  diversities  ul>served 
among  animals;  to  apply  to  them  all  the  lif^;ht  which  iiuuian 
and  comparative  physiology  can  supply,  and  to  dr.aw  our  ia- 
feienoes  concerning  their  nature  ana  causes  from  all  the  direct 
information  and  all  the  analogies  which  these  considerations 
may  unfold.  It  is  quite  clear,''  eonrinues  the  same  inge- 
nious writer,  "  that  the  Mosaic  account  makes  all  the  inha* 
Utanta  of  the  world  descended  from  Adam  and  £ve4  The 
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ttittrei  or  even  &e  partial  inspiiation  of  the  wious  writings 
oonpiehended  in  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  and  is  doubted 
by  many  persons,  including  learned  divines  and  distinguished 
Oriental  and  Biblical  scholars.  Thv  account  of  the  creation, 
and  su!)<^equent  events,  has  the  atU'i^oricni  tii^uriitive  character 
common  to  Eastern  compositions,  and  it  is  distinguished 
amongst  the  cosmogonies  by  a  simple  grandeur  and  natural 
sublimity,  as  the  rest  of  these  writings  are  by  appropriate 
beaatiet  in  their  respective  parts.  The  representation  ctf  all 
the  animals  being  brought  before  Adam  in  the  first  instance^ 
and  sobseqnently  of  their  all  being  collected  in  the  ark,  if  we 
axe  to  understand  them  as  applied  to  the  living  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  world,  is  zoologically  impossible.  How  could 
the  polar  bear  have  traversed  the  torrid  zmie  ^  If  we  are  to 
believe  that  the  original  creation  comprehended  onlva  male 
i\nd  female  ot  each  species,  or  that  one  pair  only  \\  as  saved 
from  an  universal  deluge,  tiie  diiiiculLieii  are  increai>edj  Llie 
carnivorous  animals  must  have  perished  vrith  hunger,  or  de- 
stroved  most  of  the  other  species.''  On  this  obscure  subject 
Adelung  has  expressed  himself  with  much  ingenuity :  Asia 
has  been  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  country  where  the 
human  race  had  its  beginning,  and  from  which  its  increase 
was  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Tracing  the  people 
up  to  tribes,  and  the  tribes  to  families,  we  are  conducted  at 
last,  if  not  by  liistory,  at  least  by  the  tradition  ijf  all  old 

Eeople,  to  a  single  pair,  from  which  tribes  and  nations  have 
een  successively  produced.  What  was  the  first  family,  and 
the  first  people  descended  from  it  F— where  was  it  settled } — 
and  how  was  it  extended  so  as  to  fill  the  four  large  divisions  of 
the  globe?  It  is  a  question  <tf  fact^and  must  be  answered  by 
History.  But  History  is  silent :  her  first  books  have  been 
destrovcnl  1)y  time ;  and  the  few  Vines  preseri'cd  by  Mosa 
are  rather  calculated  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity. 

**We  must  fancy  to  ourselves  this  first  tribe  endowed  with 
all  human  faculties,  but  not  possessing  all  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  which  is  left  to  the 
natural  operation  of  time  and  circumstances^  As  Nature 
would  not  unnecessarily  expose  her  first-bom  and  inexpe- 
rienced son  to  conflicts  and  dangers,  the  place  of  his  early 
abode  would  be  so  selected  that  all  his  wants  could  be  easily 
satisfied,  and  every  thing  essential  to  his  existence  be  readily 
procured.  He  would  be  placed,  in  short,  in  a  garden  of 
paradise.  Such  a  country  is  found  in  central  Asia,  between 
the  40th  and  50th  d^rees  of  north  latitude^  and  the  90th 
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and  110th  of  east  longitude  (from  Ferro) ;  a  spot  which 
in  lespect  to  its  lieight^  can  only  be  compared  to  the  lofty 
plains  of  Quito  in  South  America.  Hcre^  too^  all  the  animals 
are  found  wild,  which  man  has  tamed  for  his  use^and  carried 
with  liim  over  the  whole  earth." 

This  ingenious  historical  investigation  points  out  the  east 
as  the  earliest  and  original  seat  of  our  species,  the  source  of 
our  domesticated  animals  and  our  principal  vegetable  food; 
but  it  by  no  means  decides  whether  the  globe  was  peopled 
by  one  or  several  original  stocks. 

The  startling  nature  of  this  question  on  the  first  view  of 
the  subject  must  induce  us  to  consider  the  circumstance  of 
these  five  distinct  varieties  arising  from  one  stock  as  miracu« 
lous ;  but  when  we  compare  them  with  the  corresponding 
difference  in  animals,  we  can  easily  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  various  races  of  human  beings  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  varieties  of  a  single  species,  without  supposing  the  inter- 
vention of  any  supernatural  agency. 

The  sceptic  Voltaire>  who  evinced  more  wit  than  learning 
in  his  endeavours  to  invalidate  Scriptural  tradition  by  ridicule, 
thus  expresses  himself:  ^  II  n'est  permis  qu'a  un  aveugle  de 
douter  que  les  blancs,  les  n^gres^  les  albinos,  les  Hottentots, 
Ics  Lapons,  les  Chinois,  les  Americains,  soicnt  des  races  en- 
ticrcmcnt  diffurentes  hut  had  this  pliilosopher  been  better 
versed  in  zoology  f^Tid  physiology,  he  ^Mjuld  not  have  made 
so  groundless  an  assertion.  "  Analogical  and  direct  facts/' 
says  Dr.  EUiotson,  "lead  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the 
differences  among  mankind  are  so  great  as  to  require  the 
belief  of  their  originality/'  A  contrary  opinion^  however, 
should  not  be  stigmatized  by  bigotry,  for  Locke  has  justly 
observed  that  only  matters  above  human  reason  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  revelation;  and  Bacon  has  also  maintained 
that  relis^ious  and  philosophical  inquiries  should  be  kept 
separate,  and  not  pompously  united.  Dr.  Bostock,  than 
whom  no  man  could  be  less  sceptical,  plainly  admits  that  we 
do  not  find  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  lays  claim  to 
any  supernatural  source  of  information  with  respect  to  natural 
phenomena,  while  the  whole  tenour  of  his  work  seems  to  show 
that  on  such  topics  he  adopted  the  opinions  which  were  cdT'- 
rent  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  causes  of  the  difference  of  our  species  have  been  the  sub* 
ject  of  as  great  a  discrepance  in  opinion.  Most  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Historians  have  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of 
climate ;  and  amongst  the  modems,  Montaigne,  Montesquieu, 
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Buffon^  and  Zimmeroian,  have  considered  the  moditication 
of  the  individual  and  the  degeneration  of  the  offspring  as  the 
result  of  this  extenial  agency.  Lord  Kaimes,  Ilunic,  and 
many  other  philoeophers^  have  entertained  a  eontrary  opinion. 
No  doubty  the  innuenoe  of  dimate  may  materially  afiect 
coloar»  stature^  hair,  features,  and  even  the  moral  and  intel* 
lectual  charaeter ;  but  it  must  be  considered  as  inadequate  to 
act  upon  conformation.  The  prevalence  of  light  colours  in 
theanimals  of  polar  regions  is  well  known  :  the  arctic  fox,  the 
white  bear,  tlie  snow-bunting,  are  stril^ins^  instances  of  this 
peculiarity  ;  but  these  circumstances  urt-  jmrely  superficial. 
The  skuUij  of  these  individuals  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Europeans  ;  na^>  it  is  well  known  that  light  races  are  found 
among  dark  nations,  and  many  protected  parts  of  the  body 
are  blacker  than  those  which  are  esroosea.  Buchanan  tells 
us,  that  the  Jews  in  Cochin  are  divided  into  white  and  black 
classes^  though  bom  under  the  same  parallel ;  the  white  Jews 
having  been  known  there  for  upwards  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  years.    Dr.  Shaw  and  Bruce  describe  a  race  of  fair 

Eeople,  near  Mount  Aurasius  in  Africa,  witii  red  hair  and 
lue  eyes,  and  who  are,  according  to  tradition,  descended 
from  the  A^andals.  We  find  the  red  Peruvian,  the  brown 
Malay,  and  the  white  Abyssinian  in  the  very  zones  peopled 
by  jet  black  races.  This  influence  of  temperature  upon 
colour  frequently  varies  according  to  the  seasons.  Pallas 
olMerved  that  even  in  domestic  animalsi  such  as  tiic  horse 
•and  cow,  the  coat  is  of  a  liijjiiter  colour  in  winter.  Tiie  Sibe- 
rian roe,  red  in  summer,  is  wliite  in  the  winter;  the  fur  of 
the  sable  and  the  martin  is  much  deeper  in  the  warm  months  ; 
and  the  squirrel  and  mustelu  nivalis,  which  become  white  in 
Sibciia  and  Russia,  do  not  change  their  hue  in  Germany. 
The  winter  coat,  it  has  been  observed  by  naturalists,  is  found 
far  advanced  in  the  preparatory  autumn.  This  bounteous  pro- 
vision of  nature  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  it  has  been  obser\'ed  that  the  pellicle  of  onions 
is  much  thicker  on  the  approach  of  a  severe  winter  than  on 
that  of  a  more  temperate  season.  But  if  further  proof  were 
necessary  to  impugn  this  doctrine  respecting  climate,  we  may 
adduce  the  fact  of  a  woman  having  borne  ti\-ins  ot  ddferent 
complexions,  a  winte  and  a  black.  With  all  due  resuect  to 
the  much-lamented  Bishop  Heber,  we  must  receive  witii  some 
dngne  of  hesitation  his  assertion  that  the  Persian,  Qieek, 
Tartar,  and  Arabian  inhabitants  of  India,  assume,  in  a  few 
generations,  without  any  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos,  a 
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deep  blue  tint,  little  lighter  than  that  of  a  negro  ;  and  that  the 
Portuguese,  during  Uiree  hundred  years'  residence  in  that 
climate^  have  assumed  the  blackness  of  a  Kaffer.  The  same 
learned  prdate  is  of  opinion  that  our  European  oompleiion 
yns  not  primitiTey  bat  raHier  that  of  an  Indian;  an  interme* 
diate  tint  is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  instinct 
of  the  majonty  of  the  human  race.  Dr.  Heber,  perliaps,  had 
not  soon,  m  varions  Roman  catholic  treasures,  portraits  of 
the  V  irgin  Mary  ,  ])aiiited,  according  to  tradition,  by  St>  Luke* 
and  Hi  wliich  she  is  represented  as  a  negress. 

That  solar  heat  produces  blackness  of  the  integuments  is 
an  ancient  opinion,  and  is  illustrated  by  Pliny,  who  tells  us, 

iEthiopes  Tidni  sideris  vapore  torren,  adostisque  nmitos 
gigni,  barba  et  capillo  yibrato,  non  est  dubium/'  Bnfibn 
asserts  that  ^  climate  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  diffisrent  colours  of  man  and  Smith  is  of  opinion  that 
from  the  pole  to  the  equator  we  obsen-e  a  pranation  in  the 
complexion  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  latitude  of  the 
country.'* 

Blumeidiach,  under  the  same  impression,  endeavours  to 
account  for  tliis  black  tmge  by  a  cheuucal  illustration  some* 
what  curious.  He  states  diat  the  prozimate  cause  of  tho 
dark  colour  is  an  abundance  ol  carbon  secreted  by  tbe  skin 
with  hydrogen,  precipitated  and  fixed  by  the  contact  of  the 
atmospheric  oxygen.  Our  Creoles,  and  the  British  inhabit- 
ants of  India,  may  esteem  themselves  particularly  fortonsts 
in  not  being  subject  to  this  chemical  operation ! 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  a  black  state  of 
the  skin  has  been  produced  in  white  races  under  peculiar 
circumstances  ;  and  Le  Cut  and  Camper  mention  cases  of 
women  who  turned  dark  during  their  pregnancy.  It  would 
be  idle  to  dwell  further  on  the  hypothetus  ifiustrations  regard- 
uigthis  supposed  operation  of  dimate,  which  the  observation 
of  every  unprejudiced  traveller  can  impugn.  Yet  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  subject  hy  an  American  divine^  the  Ber* 
J,  S.  Smitli  are  worthy  of  notice  : 

"  In  tracmg  the  globe  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  we  ob- 
serve a  gradation  in  the  complexion  nearly  in  proportion  to 
the  latitude  of  the  country,  immediately  below  the  arctic  circle 
a  high  and  sanguine  colour  prevails.  From  this  you  descend 
to  uie  mixture  of  red  and  white.  Afterwards  comes  Uis 
brown,  the  bhie^  Ae  tawny,  and  at  length  Uie  Uadc  as  you 
proceed  to  the  line*  The  same  distance  from  die  sun,  how- 
ever, does  not  in  any  degree  indicate  the  same  tempenrtnie 
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of  climate*  Some  jjecondary  causes  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, in  connecting  and  limiting  its  influence.  The 
elevation  of  the  land,  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  t)ic  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  state  of  cultivation,  tlie  course  of  the  winds,  and 
many  other  circumstances  enter  into  this  view.  Elevated 
and  mountainotis  countries  are  cool  in  proportion  to  their 
altitade  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  increasing  to  the  ocean^ 
just  in  opposite  effects,  in  northern  and  southern  latitudes; 
for  the  ocean  being  of  a  more  equal  temperature  than  the 
land,  in  one  case  corrects  the  cold,  and  in  the  other  moderates 
the  heat.  Ranges  of  mountains,  such  as  the  Apennines  in 
Italy,  and  Taurus,  Caucus*  ti,  and  I  man,  in  Asia,  by  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  cold  ^^  inds,  render  the  quite  dry  country 
below  them  warmer,  and  the  countries  above  them  colder, 
than  is  equivalent  to  the  proportionate  diflference  of  latitude. 
The  frigid  zone>  in  Asia,  is  much  wider  than  it  is  in  Europe ; 
and  that  continent  hardly  knows  a  temperate  zone/* 

Climate  also  recdves  some  difference  from  the.  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  some  from  the  dei^ec  of  cultivation;  sand  is 
susceptible  of  i^eater  heat  than  c'ny,  and  an  uncultivated 
region  sliaded  with  forests  and  covered  with  undrained 
marshes,  is  more  frigid  in  northern  and  more  temperate  in 
southern  latitudes,  than  a  country  laid  open  to  the  direct  and 
constant  action  of  the  sun.  History  informs  us  that  when 
Geraiany  and  Scythia  were  bound  in  forests^  the  Romans 
often  transported  their  armies  across  the  frozen  Danube; 
but  since  the  civilization  of  those  barbarous  regions,  the  Ihf 
nube  rarely  freezes. 

Migration  to  other  countries  has  also  been  adduced  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  variety  in  mankind;  but  the  permanency  of 
the  cluiracteristic  distinctions  of  any  race  militates  against 
this  supposition.  The  physical  cliaracter  of  the  Celts,  who 
peopled  the  west  of  Europe  at  an  early  period,  is  still  ob- 
servable in  the  Spaniard,  most  of  the  French,  the  native 
Webh,  the  Manks,  and  the  Scotch  Highlander ;  whereas  the 
Gcnrman  laoe^  who  occupied  the  more  northern  and  eastern 
settlements,  are  still  distinguished  by  their  transparent  skin, 
rosy  complexion,  flaxen  hair,  and  blue  eyes;  and  in  Ire- 
lano,  tlie  race  of  the  Danes  and  the  Milesians  can  to  this 
day  be  recognised  in  their  respective  characters.  Shaw  and 
Bruce  traced  the  descendants  of  the  Vandals  who  passed 
fruin  Spain  into  Africa  in  the  fifth  century ;  and,  after  a  la])sc 
of  thirteen  centuries,  Bruce  says  that  they  are  "  fair  hkc  the 
English,  their  hair  red^  and  their  eyes  blue.''   Negroes  have 
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been  introduced  into  the  New  World  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries,  where,  despite  of  a  new  dime  and  different  habits, 
they  still  retain  the  character  of  their  race ;  and  the  Jews  who 
have  not  intermarried  out  of  their  nation,  have  preserved  their 
features  for  nineteen  centuries. 

Not  only  do  we  observe  the  peculiarities  of  physical  con- 
formation resisting  the  destructive  or  degenerating  hand  of 
time,  but  certain  imperfections  in  their  faculties  have  been 
equally  permanent  in  certain  tribes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  Mamelukes,  who  have  resided  in  Egypt  for  upwards  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  years,  have  never  peqietuated  their 
subsisting  issue.  Volney  observed,  that  there  does  not  exist 
one  single  family  of  them  in  the  second  generation  ;  all  their 
children  perishing  in  the  first  or  second  descent.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  Turks,  who  can  only  secure  the 
continuance  of  their  families  by  marrj'ing  native  women,  an 
union  which  the  Mamelukes  disdained.  This  singularity,  re- 
marked by  Volney,  has  been  since  confirmed  by  late  tra- 
vellers. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  progress  of  domestication,  the 
natural  result  of  civilized  improvement,  tends  more  mate- 
rially to  operate  a  wonderful  change  in  the  animal  confor- 
mation«  than  any  other  supposed  agency.  The  head  of  the 
domestic  pig  differs  as  much  from  that  of  the  wild  one  as  the 
Negro's  from  the  Caucasian's.  At  Padua,  it  has  been  observed 
that  fowls  have  a  cranium  perforated  by  numerous  holes,  and 
hollowed  out  like  a  shell.  In  some  countries,  nay  districts, 
cattle  and  sheep  have  or  have  not  horns ;  and  in  other  in- 
stances sheep  have  so  many  of  them  as  to  have  acquired  the 
epithet  of  po/j/ceraU'ous.  Wild  animals  continuing  to  inhabit 
the  place  that  bore  them,  undergo  little  or  no  change,  and 
their  fossil  remains  and  skeletons  are  similar  to  the  present 
species ;  but  nothing  can  form  a  stronger  contrast  to  this 
specific  uniformity  than  the  numerous  varieties  to  be  found 
in  those  races  that  have  been  crossed  in  breed  and  domesti- 
cated by  man.  We  could  scarcely  imagine  that  our  sheep 
owe  their  origin  to  the  moullon  or  argali,  {ovis  ammon,)  an 
animal  large  in  size,  fleet,  and  fierce.  The  sheep  of  Senegal 
and  India  are  those  that  have  undergone  the  least  degrada- 
tion ;  while  those  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  have 
experienced  greater  degeneration.  We  daily  see  dogs  dege- 
nerate before  our  eyes,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  whether  they  arise  from  one  or  several  species. 
Cuvicr,  in  his  diligent  researches,  lias  concluded  that  our 
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czen  do  not  ori^nate  in  the  urus  or  bisou  of  the  ancients 
formerhr  found  in  yarious  parts  of  Europe^  and  still  met  with 
in  the  forests  of  Idthuania,  and  on  the  Carpathian  and  Cau- 
casian chains ;  but  he  is  of  opinion^  from  the  examination  of 
fossil  remains,  that,  like  the  camel  and  the  dromedary,  the 
species  has  been  destroyed  by  civllizntion  :  the  causes  of 
these  changes  do  not  appear  to  opc  iMte  by  altering  tlie  pa- 
rents, but  disposing  them  to  produco  i  trsprings  more  or  less 
dissiiiiilar  in  colour,  form,  and  disposition. 

Dr.  Prichard  observes,  that  the  negro  slaves  of  the  third 
and  fourth  geneiation  differ  materia&y  from  the  natives  of 
Africa. 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  which  admits  this  wonderful 
degeneration  under  the  plastic  influence  of  domestication,  it 
has  been  shown  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  lapse  of  ages  has 
not  produced  any  change  in  the  generality  of  animals.  The 
zoological  descriptions  given  by  Aristotle  twenty-two  centuries 
ago  apply  distinctly  to  the  same  species  of  the  present  day, 
and  every  work  of  art  in  which  these  animals  are  represented 
corroborates  the  &ct.  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire  hrouffht  nu« 
merous  mummies  of  aniijnals  from  the  sepulchres  of  JSgynt, 
and  found  no  more  difference  between  their  skeletons  and' the 
osseous  conformation  of  the  present  raoes^  than  in  the  reUcs 
of  the  human  mummy  and  the  bones  of  our  contemporaric?. 

The  following  luminous  conclusion  of  Lawrence  illustrates 
the  observation  of  the  foregoing  fact :  "  If  new  characters  are 
produced  in  the  domestic  animals  because  they  have  been 
taken  from  their  primitive  condition,  and  e.xposed  to  the 
Operation  of  many,  to  them>  unnatural  causes^ — ^if  the  pig  is 
remarkable  among  these  for  the  number  and  degrees  of  his 
varieties,  because  it  has  been  the  most  exposed  to  causes  of 
degenerationi^we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  di- 
versities in  man,  who  is,  in  the  true,  though  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary senj-e  of  the  word,  more  of  a  domesticated  animal  than 
any  other.  know  the  wild  state  of  most  of  them,  but 

we  are  ignorant  of  the  natural  wild  condition  to  which  man 
was  destined.  Probably  there  is  no  such  state ;  because  Na- 
ture having  limited  him  in  no  respect, — Shaving  fitted  him  for 
every  kind  of  Itfe^  every  climate^  and  every  variety  of  foodr— 
has  given  him  the  whole  earth  for  his  ahode^  and  both  the 
organized  kingdoms  for  his  nourishment.  Tet»  in  the  wide 
range  througli  which  the  scale  of  human  cultivation  extends, 
we  may  observe  a  contrast  between  the  two  extremities,  ana- 
logous to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  wild  and  tamed  races  of 
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ankoiili*  Tbe  wtem^  may  be  compared  to  liie  fonnery  wUoh 
range  tihe  earth  uncontrolled  by  man ;  civiEsed  people  to  tlia 
domesticated  bieeda  of  the  same  spedes,  wboae  diyeraitioi  of 

form  and  colour  are  endless." 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  various  causes  whicii  ope- 
rate upon  animals  in  producing  these  alterations  from  the 
primitive  race,  although  the  manner  in  wliich  they  act  is  un- 
kuovvn,  are  sufficiently  evident  to  convince  us,  by  analogy^ 
that  Hiev  may  acoomit  for  similar  phenomena  in  die  hmnan 
faeSj^  without  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  difeent  original 
specieSy  tending  to  invalidate  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  ore" 
ation.  Despite  the  witticisms  of  Voltaire  and  other  philoso- 
phers on  this  subject,  sound  philosophy  teaches  us  to  assign 
the  same  cau«;es  to  tlie  same  efi'ects  without  calling  in  the 
adventitious  aid  of  otiier  possible  influences;  and  no  diffi- 
culties prevent  us  from  reco£(nising  the  unity  of  the  human 
species,  which  are  not  applicable  to  all  other  animals. 


ON  THE 

mHUMATION  OF  THE  DEAD  IN  CITIES. 

From  time  immemorial,  medical  men  have  strongly  pointed 
out  to  municipal  autliorities  the  daiii^ers  that  arise  iron i  ])ury- 
ing  the  dead  mthin  the  precincts  of  cities  or  populous  towns. 
Impressed  with  the  same  conyiction,  ancient  l^^islstora  only 
allowed  to  the  most  illustrious  cittzens  a  sepulcfaie  in  tiietempb 
of  the  gods.  £uclides  was  interred  in  tne  temple  of  Diana 
Eudis,  as  a  reward  for  his  pious  journey  to  Delphi  in  search  of 
the  sacred  fire  ;  the  Magnesians  erected  a  monument  to  ITie- 
mistocles  in  their  forum  ;  Euphron  received  the  same  honour  in 
Corinth;  aiid  Medea  l)uried  her  t^v(*  suns:,  Mcrmerus  and 
Pheres,  under  the  protection  of  Juno  Acrtea's  altars,  to 
guard  their  ashes  fkt>m  th^  persecutors.  Lycurgus  was 
perhaps  the  only  Grecian  I^^lator  who  recommended  inhu- 
mation in  temples  and  in  cities^  to  accustom  youth  to  tiie 
daily  spectacle  of  death. 

The  primitive  Grecians,  it  appears,  buried  their  dead  in  or 
about  their  dwellings ;  and  we  find  a  law  amonirst  the  llie- 
hans,  ordaining  that  every  person  who  built  a  house  should 
provide  a  repository  for  the  dead  upon  his  premises.  In 
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Utter  daya^  both  Grecians  and  Romans  erected  their  tombs 
outaide  of  their  dties^  and  chiefly  by  the  road-ride.  It  ap* 
pears  aliOj  tbat^  amoDgthe  Romans^  the  bodies  of  the  lower 
orders  were  promiscaoualy  cast  into  wells^  called  fruticuli. 
Horace  seems  to  allude  to  Uiis  practice.  Hoc  misens  pkbi 
stahnt  commune  sfipukhrum.  The  funernls  of  the  wealthy 
patricians  appear  to  have  bcnn  most  sumptuous  and  costly, 
the  pall  formed  of  valuable  materials  and  decorated  with 
splendid  ornaments.    Thus  Statius  : 

Dita^ur  Jiamitus :  non  unquam  opulentioan  ilk  ante  cittis  : 
cnpUant  gemma  x  atque  immane  lUndt  argentum,  et  pieiit 
erfMdisI  «et/i6iiff  aurum.  The  kws  of  the  twelve  tables  pro- 
hibited the  praetioe  of  this  waste  of  gold. 

Both  religious  and  civil  motives  might  have  dictated  the 
propriety  of  this  regulation.  The  traveller,  setting  out  upon 
a  journey,  and  passing  by  the  sepulchres  of  his  sires,  could  in 
the  presence  of  their  manes  invoke  their  protection  ;  and  on 
his  return  to  his  penates,  safe  from  danger,  he  could  put  up 
thanks  to  the  gods  for  his  pre^servation.  As  a  prudential 
measurey  the  interment  of  the  dead  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
towns  preyented  the  fatal  consequenoes  that  might  have 
arisen  from  extensive  putre&ction  and  infection,  and  more- 
over the  burning  of  bodies  would  haye  exposed  the  adjoining 
bui!din!?s  to  the  danger  of  frequent  fires.  It  is  also  possible 
that  pijlicy  dictated  these  sanatory  enactments.  The  ancients 
held  tlie  remains  of  the  departed  as  a  sacred  trust,  in  the  de- 
fence of  wliicli  they  were  ever  prepared  to  fall;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  tueu-  warriors  would  have  rushed  forth  lo 

meet  the  invader,  before  he  would  have  defiled^  by  his  ap- 
Iffoaefa  to  ihttr  cities,  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors.  So  soru- 
pnlously  religious  were  the  Athenians  in  performing  the 
raneial  rites  ^  the  dead,  that  they  put  to  death  ten  of  their 

commanders,  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  for  not  having 
committed  to  the  earth  tlie  dead  bodies  that  floated  on  the 
waters.  Such  was  the  dread  of  being  deprived  of  sepulchral 
rites,  that  it  is  related  of  several  citizens  of  Cappadocia,  that 
during  the  pestilence  that  devastated  their  town  in  the  reign  of 
GaUtts  and  yalerian,  they  actually  shut  themselves  up  to 
perish  in  their  tombs. 

There  u  no  doubt  but  that  their  dead  were  buried  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  prove  injurious  to  the  survivors;  and 
Seneca  plainly  says,  "  Non  defunctonim  caus&,  sed  vivorura, 
inventa  est  sepultura."    The  ancients  both  burned  and  buried 

their  dead^  but  inhumatiog  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
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early  and  the  most  approTed  rite.  "  Let  the  dead  be  buried,** 
says  a  law  of  Cccrops.  Solon  justifies  the  claims  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  island  of  Salamis^  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
dead  bodies  interred  on  its  shores  hanrin^  been  inbnmed 
according  to  the  Athenian  custom^  with  their  feet  turned  to 
the  west,  whereas  the  Megarensians  tamed  theurs  to  the 
east. 

In  various  instances  the  burial  or  the  burning  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  upon  philosophical  doctrines.  Democri- 
tas,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  resurrection,  recommended 
intenneut,  and  Pliny  thus  ridicules  the  intention:  "  Similis 
et  de  nsser\'andis  coq)oribus  hominum,  et  reviviscendis  pro- 
missa  u  Democrito  vanitas,  qui  non  revivixit  ipse.**  Hera* 
cHtuS)  who  considered  fire  as  the  first  principle^  advocated 
the  fiineial  pile;  while  Thales,  who  deemed  water  the  chief 
element,  urged  the  propriety  of  committing  the  departed  to  the 
damp  bosom  of  the  ewUi.  Although  burning  the  dead  was 
cu??tomary,  there  were  curious  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Infants 
who  died  before  cutting  their  teefli,  persons  stnick  dead  with 
light nin<(,  were  buried.  The  place  of  interment  of  intuits 
was  railed  the  surrjiruitdariuin. 

The  early  Christians  inhumed  the  bodies  of  their  martyrs 
in  their  temples.  This  honour  was  afterwards  cunferred  on 
the  remains  of  distinjriiished  citixens,  ilhistrioQS  prelates,  and 
princes.  The  infectious  diseases  which  at  Tanous  periods 
arose  from  this  custom^  induced  Theodosius,  in  his  celebrated 
code,  strictly  to  prohibit  it;  and  he  even  ordered  that  the 
remains  of  the  dead  thus  inhumed  should  be  removed  out  of 
Kome.  The  vanity  of  man,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  priest- 
hood, soon  overruled  these  wise  regulations.  Every  family 
possessing  sufficient  means,  claimed  a  vault  within  the 
churches,  and  thereby  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  mate- 
rially increased.  At  all  times,  even  the  dead  appeared  to 
have  shared  with  the  living  tiie  obligation  of  supporting  the 
ministers  of  the  altar.  By  a  law  of  Hippias,  the  priestesses 
of  Minerva  received  a  choenix*  of  wheat,  and  one  of  barley, 
with  an  obolus,  for  every  individual  who  departed  this  life. 
The  iibitinarti  of  the  Romans  fulfilled  the  duties  of  our  un- 
dertakers, or  rather  of  tlie  directors  of  funeral  pomp  of  the 
French  ;  yet  they  were  aUached  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Labitina,  whose  priests  received  a  fee  in  silver  for  every  one 
who  died,  under  the  name  of  Zd^Uinoe  ratio.   Suetonius  in- 

•  The  cbonix  cootsiaed  a  piat. 
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forms  us,  that  in  Nero^s  time  the  mortality  was  so  ^eat 
during  one  autumn,  that  thirtv  thousand  of  these  silver 
pieces  were  deposited  in  the  &tal  treasoTy.  To  inemse  the 
emoluments  or  this  sacerdotal  body,  these  libitinarii  sold  at 
high  prices  every  thing  that  was  requisite  for  the  funeral  cere- 
monies, received  a  toll  at  the  city  gate  through  which  the 
bodies  were  carried  out,  as  well  nt  the  entrance  <>f  the 
amphitheatre  throuc^h  which  the  dead  gladiators  were  borne 
a^^ay.  Phapdrus  alludes  to  this  speculation  in  one  of  his 
fabies,  wiien  speaking  of  a  miser. 

Qui  ctrcumcidis  omnetn  impensam  fnnetif, 
Libitiua  ne  quid  de  tuo  facial  iucrum. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  avaricious  divinity  owed  her  name  to 
the  displeasure  which  it  must  liave  occasioned  to  all  who 

heard  it, — quod  nemini  tiheat  ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  it 
was  derived  from  her  bearing  poor  mortals  away^  whenever 
she  fancied  it,  and  ud  iiintum. 

In  more  modern  times,  Theodolphus,  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
complained  to  Charlemagne  that  lucre  and  vanity  had  con- 
verted churches  into  charnel-houses^  disgraceful  to  the  clei|;y 
and  perilous  to  the  community.  It  was  upon  this  represent* 
ation  that  this  prmce^  in  his  capitularies,  prohibitedT  biurials 
in  churches  under  heavy  penalties.  But  the  laws  of  the 
wisest  could  not  prevent  priesthood  from  considering  this 
source  of  emolument,  although  endangering  public  salubrity, 
an  indisputable  property  that  could  not  be  meddled  with 
without  endangering  the  church. 

In  England  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  churches 
was  first  sanctioned  by  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  7^8,  it  having  been  previously  forbidden  by  Augnstinoi 
who  had  decreed  that  no  corpse  either  of  prince  or  prdate 
should  be  buried  within  the  waUs  of  a  city. 

In  France,  Maret  in  1773,  and  Vicq  d'Azyr  in  1778* 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  this  practice  in  such  glaring 
colours,  that  government  by  an  edict,  only  allowed  church 
interment  to  certain  dignitaries  ;  but  in  1804,  bv  a  wise  law 
that  siiould  be  enforced  in  every  civilized  country,  lulmma- 
tion  in  cities  was  entirely  aboHsned.  Amongst  the  numerous 
well  authenticated  evil  results  of  burying  in  churches  that  led 
to  this  wise  prohibition,  the  following  were  the  most  striking 
and  circumstantial : 

In  1773,  in  Sauheu,  Burgundy,  an  epidemic  disease  arising 
from  the  inhumation  of  a  corpse  in  the  church  of  St.  Satumin 
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created  oonsiclenible  alarm.  The  body  of  a  corpulent  penon 
had  been  interred  on  the  3d  of  Marchj  and  a  woman  was 
buried  near  it  on  the  20th  of  April  following:  both  had  died 
of  a  reigning  few.  Daring  the  last  burial  a  fetid  effluvia 
arose  from  the  vaults  which  pervaded  the  whole  church ; 
and,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  who  were 
present,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  wcro  ntiacked  with  the 
prevailing  malady,  although  its  progress  had  been  arrested 
amongst  the  other  iiilKibitants  of  the  town. 

In  177"^^  ^  bitnilar  accident  occurred  in  a  village  near 
Nantes,  where  several  coffins  were  removed  in  a  vaults  to 
make  room  for  the  lord  of  the  manor:  fifteen  of  the  by- 
standers died  from  the  emanation. 

In  1744,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lectouse  perished 
firom  a  fever  of  a  malignant  character  that  manifested  itself 
after  some  works  tlmt  required  the  removal  of  a  ])urial-ground. 
Two  destructive  c|)ic]cMiics  swept  away  large  proportions  of 
the  population  of  iiiom  and  Ambert,  two  towns  in  Auvergne. 

Taking  this  matter  under  consideration  in  a  moral,  or  even 
a  religious  light,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  advantage 
can  accrue  m>m  the  continnance  of  this  nemidous  costom, 
which  daring  Ihe  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  endangers 
the  life  of  erery  person  who  xesides  near  a  church.  Does  it 
add  to  the  respect  which  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  entitled 
to  ?  Certainly  not :  the  constant  tolling  of  "  the  sullen 
bell" — the  daily  corttge  of  death  that  passes  before  11s — the 
graves  that  we  liourly  contc  lupiate,  perusing  monumental 
record'--  a\  ]ik1i  mure  frequently  excite  unseasonable  laughter 
than  benous  reflection — every  tiling,  in  siiort,  tends  to  make 
death  of  little  or  no  moment^  except  to  those  who  have  heard 
the  mutes  gossiping  at  their  doon  So  aocustomed,  indeed^ 
are  we  firom  our  ch3dhood  to  sepulchral  scenes^  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  parish-officera»  our  churchyards  would  become 
the  playground  of  every  truant  urchin ;  and  how  often  do  we 
behold  human  bones  become  sportive  baubles  in  llie  wanton 
pranks  of  the  idlers,  who  group  around  the  gravedigger's 
preparations !  So  callous  are  we  to  all  feelings  of  religious 
awe  when  surrounded  witli  the  dead,  that  our  cemeteries  are 
not  unfreouently  made  the  rendezvous  of  licentiousness  and 
the  assembly-ground  of  crioM^  where  thieves  cast  lots  upon  a 
tomb  for  the  division  of  their  spoiL 

With  what  different  feeling:s  does  the  traveller  wander  over 
tlie  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise  ?  1  am  well  aware  that  many 
of  the  gewgaw  attributes  that  there  decorate  the  gim^  hare 
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been  called  the  f ripper j^^^  "  the  fopperif'*  of  grief  j  but  does 
there  exist  a  -^eroiUj  a  noble  aentiiiieiit^  that  may  not  be 
perverted  by  mtereeted  motires  and  hypocrisy  into  eon* 

temptible  professions?  How  often  is  tlie  sublime  rendered 
ridiculous  by  bad  taste  and  hyperbolic  affectation !  When  we 
IkIioW  the  fond  lover  pressing  to  his  lips  a  lock  of  hair,  or 
the  |)  or  trait  of  all  that  he  holds  dear,  the  cold  calculating 
egotist  may  call  this  the  frippery  of  love ;  but  the  stoic  who 
thinks  thus,  has  never  known  the  sweet  pangs"  of  requited 
affection,  when,  in  bitter  absence,  the  recollection  of  bliss 
gone  by,  imbodies  in  our  inuunpstlon  the  form  we  once  pressed 
to  oar  respondent  heart.  The  creation  of  our  busy  fancy 
stands  before  us^  gazing  on  us  with  that  tender  look  that  in 
happier  days  greeted  the  hour  of  meeting;  w  trembles  in 
our  tears  as  when  we  last  parted — to  meet,  perhaps,  no 
more  !  With  what  fervour  of  religious  love  do  we  not  oehold 
the  simple  girl  kneeiinf;  with  uplift  eye  and  hand  on  the  green 
sod  that  covers  all  that  ciuleared  her  to  existence,  till,  over- 
whelmed with  burning,  chuknig  regrets — as  idle  as  they  are 
uncontrollable— she  sinks  prostrate  on  the  cold  earth  that  now 
iliroads  that  bosom  which  once  nestled  her  young  hopes  and 
leeisi  There  have  I  seen  the  pale,  the  liaggard  youth,— 
to  all  appearances  a  students—seated  mournfully  by  the  side 
of  a  tomo,  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  heedless  of  the  idlers 
who  passed  by  him,  looking  at  him  perhaps  with  contempt ! — 
heedless  of  the  swift  flight  of  time,  which  shrouded  him 
imperceptibly  in  darkness,  until  he  was  warned  by  the  guar- 
dian of  the  dead  tiiat  it  was  time  to  depart — and  to  depart 
alone  !  No  inscription  recorded  the  one  loved  name  'i^  he 
would  not  expose  it  to  tiie  unfeeling  gaze  of  the  heartless 
tourist :  all  he  would  willingly  hare  traced  upon  her  tomb, 
would  have  been  **  Here  lies  my  own !" 

Hie  moulderine  earth,  the  fleshless  skeleton  over  which  he 
mourns,  cannot  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  what  she  was : 
though  her  eyes,  perhaps,  no  longer  exist,  still  their  former 
languid,  liquid  look  of  bliss,  beams  freshly  in  his  recollection. 
The  lips  which  once  pronounced  the  long  wished-for  avowal 
of  mutual  love  are  still  moist  and  open  to  memory^s  embrace 
"-•till  seem  to  Ibp  the  delicious  iu  I  Our  language  is  rich^ 
ividiont  comparison  richer  far  than  the  iVench ;  but  we  have 
nothing  so  endearing,  so  bewitching,  as  ^elr/{<-/oiemeii/  .*  our 
tht^i  and  thov^t  are  frigid,  chilly,  when  compared  to  the first  tot 
that  escapes  inadvertently  from  beloved  lips  !  A  French 
writer  has  beautifully  expressed  this  exquisite  moment;  ^'Le 
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premier  tu  est  ton^pnimnt ;  c^est  lejiat  lux  de  P4me ;  U  est 
sablime,  11  debrouille  le  chaos 

Sublime  are  the  words,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord  !"  Would  it  be  irreligious  to  say,  "  Happy  are  the  dead 

who  die  beloved  r"  Their  fond  and  ardent  heart  had  never  been 
chilled  by  the  withering  hand  of  infidelity  and  ingnititude. 
They  died  in  an  ecstatic  dream  of  perfect  bliss  on  earth,  and 
never  were  awakened  to  the  world's  mocking  realities ! — tliev 
died  when  Liiey  felt  and  believed  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that 
tliey  were  dearly  beloved — could  not  be  loved  more  dearly : 
with  that  conviction,  deaths  in  a  worldly  acceptation,  can 
never  be  untimely.  Probably,  they  died  still  sufficiently 
animated  by  a  latent,  lingering  spark  of  life;,  to  press 
hand  that  was  so  often  hnked  in  mutual  pressure  in  happy 
days — to  feel  the  burninpj  tear  of  anguish  drop  on  the  pale 
cheek — to  hear  the  sad,  the  awful,  last  word,  d  Dieit  .' — an 
expression  that  habit  has  rendered  trivial,  but  which  bears 
with  it,  in  the  tenderest  solicitude,  the  most  hallowed  mcaiw 
ing ;  since,  in  pronouncing  it,  we  leave  all  that  we  ciiensh 
under  the  protection  and  the  saf^mard  of  oub  god. 

Affection  deprives  death  of  m  horrors.  We  shrink  not 
from  the  remains  of  what  w  e  cherished.  Despite  its  impiety, 
there  was  something  refined  in  that  conviction  of  the  anciento, 
who  imaipned  that  in  bestowing  their  farewell  kiss  they  in- 
haled the  souls  of  those  they  loved.  How  sweet  are  those 
lines  of  Macrobius,  originally  attributed  to  Plato  I 

Dum  semihulco  suavio 
Mcum  pullum  suavior, 
Dulcemque  fiorem  spiritua 
Duco  ex  aperto  tnunit«» 
Animo  tunc  ecgm  ct  cnuda 
Cucurrit  ad  labia  mihi ! 

Our  Shakspeare  has  quaintly,  yetbeautif  ally,  described  this 
parting  embrace : 

And  lips,  O  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiat 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  the  dying  that  the  ancients  bestowed  this 
mark  of  fondness :  Tibullus  and  Propertius  tell  us,  that, 
as  their  bodies  were  laid  on  the  funml  pile,  they  clasped 
them  in  a  fond  and  last  embrace. 

In  regard  to  the  painted  crosses,  the  chaplets,  the  garlands 
of  flowers,  which  mark  the  hallowed  resting-]dace  of  the 
departed,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  but  romantic  and 
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poetical  expressions  of  grief.  If  it  were  only  real  grief  that 
expressed  itself  by  outward  tostirnonials,  how  soon  would 
mourning  be  banished  as  an  itlle  expense  ! — the  "  inky  cloak/* 
and  customary  "  suits  of  solemn  black — the  trappings  and 
the  suit  of  woes/'  be  laid  aside  !  What  a  difterent  feeling 
^068  tile  tplendkl  catafolcmn,  covered  with  blaek  -vdvel^ 
studded  inth  silver  tears,  snd  ilhimined  by  thousands  of 
glaring  tapers,  excite,  when  compared  with  the  simple  and 
verdant  graves  which  point  out  the  spot  **'  where  souls  do 
couch  in  flowers,"  blessed  by  affection's  tears  instead  of 
lustral  waters.  At  all  periods,  amongst  every  nation,  flowers 
and  certain  tree*?  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  dead. 
The  Romans  planted  ihc  ^^  lld  vine  and  the  box  around  their 
tombs.    Tiiu^  Martial  to  Alcimenes : 

Accipe,  non  Phario  ntttaiitia  pondera  saxo^ 

Quoi.  ciiieii  vanus  dut  ruitura  labor, 
Sed  fragile$  biixos,  et  opacas  palmitis  umbras, 

Qufleque  viient  laciTinis  huoiida  pmta  raela. 

The  ifveslthy  assigned  a  beauteous  garden  to  their  departed 
&vourites,  as  in  the  instance  of  Augustus  aud  MflDoenas* 
Not  only  did  they  suspend  garlands  over  their  tombs^  but 
scattered  flowers  around  them.   Again  in  Virgil^ 

Piiipiireoaque  jadt  Hores,  nc  talis  fttur. 

The  same  custom  prevailed  amongst  the  Qrecians,  who 
considered  all  purple  and  white  flowers  acceptable  to  the 
dead.  The  Thessalian's  strewed  Achilles*  grave  with  the 
immortal  amaranth  and  lilies.  Electra  complains  that  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon  received  no  myrtle  boughs ;  in  short, 
instances  of  this  prartirc  are  every  where  to  be  found.  In 
addition  to  flowers  and  perfumes,  ribands  and  hair  were  also 
deposited  on  their  sepulchres.  Electra  adorns  Agamemnon's 
tomb  with  her  locks,  and  Canace  laments  that  she  had  not 
been  able  to  perform  the  same  rite  on  her  beloved  Macareus, 
Poets  tell  us  that  predous  ointments  and  wines  were  poured 
upon  their  monuments ;  and  we  find,  in  Euripides^  Helen 
bidding  Hermione  to  take  locks  of  her  hair,  honey  mixed  with 
milk,  and  wine,  to  the  sepulchre  of  her  aunt. 

Amongst  the  Chinese,  to  the  present  day,  the  cypress  and  the 
fir,  shade  their  cemeteries:  the  former  tree,  an  attribute  of  Pluto 
was  ever  considered  funereal,  hence  ( alied Jeraln ;  and  the Jcra- 
lia  were  festivals  in  honour  of  the  deadj  observed  by  the  Ko- 
mans.  Varro  pretends  that  the  cypress  was  called  funereal  from 
funw,  as  it  emitted  an  antiseptic  aroma*  Pliny  and  other* 
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pretend  that  it  t^T^ificd  the  dead,  from  its  never  shooting  out 
fresh  sprouts  when  the  trunk  was  hewn  down.  At  any  rate, 
to  this  hour^  it  is  planted  in  burying-grounds  in  every  civilized 
country. 

The  yew-tree  has  also  been  considered  an  embtem  of 
noumiiig  from  the  earliest  times.  The  custom  of  pbmlinff  it 
singly  appears  also  to  be  very  ancient.  Statins,  in  nit 
Thebiud,  calls  it  the  soUiaty  yew.  In  England,  the  trees 
planted  in  churchyards  were  protected  by  legal  enactments, 
n"!  appears  by  a  statute  of  35  Edward  I.  From  the  scarcity 
of  bow  staves,  tliey  had  been  frequently  despoiled  by  our 
numerous  archers  ;  and,  to  meet  this  service,  by  an  enactment 
of  Edward  IV.  every  foreign  trader  was  obliged  to  bring;  in 
four  bow  staves  for  every  ton  of  laipurted  merchandise ; 
Elizabeth,  from  the  scarcity  of  this  important  article,  pat  the 
statute  in  full  force. 

Let  us  then  hope,  both  for  the  liTing  and  the  dead,  that 
this  custom,  which  obtains  in  France  and  other  countries, 
will  be  adopted  by  us,  instead  of  becoming  the  subject  of 
ridicule.  It  is  far  more  desirable  to  see  families  repnirin^  to 
the  tomb  of  the  departed  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death, 
than  to  behold  them  daily  passing  by  their  remains  with  cold 
indifference. 

It  would  scarcely  be  believed  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
that  to  this  Tery  hour  bodies  are  buried  in  confined  ohurdi- 
yards  in  the  most  crowded  and  dirty  parts  of  the  British 
metropolis,  such  as  Russel- court,  Drury-lane,  and  Yarious 
other  similar  holes  and  corners;  the  nidest  nations  were 
never  guilty  of  such  a  glaring  impropriety.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Siam,  the  remains  of  the  opulent  are  burnt  \y\th  great 
ceremony,  while  the  bodies  of  the  poor  are  carried  out  and 
exposed  on  mountains :  in  Ceylon,  the  remains  of  the  indi- 
gent arc  interred  in  the  neignbounng  woodsy  tlie  rich  con. 
sumed  on  gorgeous  funeral  pdes. 

The  Chinese  inhume  thdr  dead  at  some  distance  from  their 
dties  and  towns;  it  b  only  the  bodies  of  the  rich  and  noble 
that  are  allowed  to  remain  on  t^e  premises  of  the  ftmllT* 
Navarette  mentions  a  curious  custom  prevalent  in  one  of  thor 
provinces,  Chan  Si,  where,  in  the  event  of  two  betrothed  per- 
sons dying  at  the  same  period,  they  are  married  while  their 
cotiiiis  are  still  in  their  former  dwelling,  and  aftenvards  burnt 
together.  By  the  accounts  of  various  travellers,  the  wealthy 
Chinese  are  burnt  with  great  pomp,  and  their  inouunu  nts  are 
most  curious  and  expensive*   Their  mau2>uieuuis  are  actually 
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halls  or  grottos,  decorated  with  splendour :  and  they  inter 
with  the  deceased  many  articles  to  which  he  might  have  been 
attached  during  life,  and  that  may  add  to  his  comforts  after 
death.  A  custom  that  was  more  prevalent  before  the  invasion 

of  the  Tartara^-a  comb,  a  pair  of  sclssars  to  pare  his  nails ; 
four  little  purses,  containing  the  nail-parings  of  the  defonct, 

were  placed  in  the  coffin,  and,  amongst  the  wealthy,  gold 
coin  and  jewels  were  inserted  in  the  mouth.  The  Hottentots 
bury  their  Head  in  the  wild  clefts  of  rocks  and  caverns;  the 
Peruvians  In  ar  theirs  to  the  neighbouring  hills  and  moun- 
tains. The  Greenlanders  wrap  their  dead  in  furs  and  skuis, 
and  carry  them  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  huts. 
In  Kamtschatka  and  Siberia  bodies  are  covered  with  snow  in 
caverns  and  caves;  and  the  African  savages  perform  the 
same  foneral  rites  as  the  Irish :  their  dead  are  carried  to  the 
burying-ground,  followed  by  crowds  of  relatives  and  other 
people,  who  join  the  procession,  bellowing  and  howling  most 
piteously,  "  Oh  !  why  did  you  die  ?  did  you  want  any  thing 
that  was  ever  denied  you  ?"  and  after  the  funeral  the  sur- 
vivors invariably  get  drunk  on  palm-wine,  or  any  strong 
liquor  they  cam  procure;  a  custom  similar  to  the  circum- 
jMtefio  xjli  the  Romans. 


4 


BURIED  ALIVE. 

Every  nation,  however  uncivilized,  holds  the  idea  of  being 
buried  alive  in  constant  dread ;  the  iiurrors  of  such  a  situation 
cannot  be  described.  Boities  have  been  found  where  the 
miserable  victims  of  precipitation  had  actually  devoured  the 
flesh  of  tiieir  arms  in  the  agonies  of  hunger  and  despair. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  John  Scott  and  the  Emperor  Zeno.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  melancholy  occurrence  is  more 
frequent  than  is  supposed,  more  espeeiallv  in  countries  where 
inhumation  is  speedily  resorted  to.  The  ancients  were  re- 
markably cautious  in  this  respect,  especially  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  climate  of  Greece  and  Rome  during 
the  summer  months.  A  law  of  Greece  on  this  subject  directs 
that  corpse  should  be  laid  out  at  the  relations^  pleasure 
but  that  the  following  morning  before  daylight  the  foneral 
procession  should  take  place*^   From  various  aathoritief» 
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howew,  it  appears  that  the  bodies  were  kept  three,  and 
sometimes  six  days.  Servius  was  of  opinion  that  the  time 
for  burning  bodies  was  the  eighth  day,  aiul  tlie  time  for 
burving  the  tenth ;  it  appears,  however,  that  this  was  a 
privilege  npranted  to  the  wcaliiiy,  as  the  poor  were  consumed 
the  day  after  their  deaths  a  custom  aUuded  to  in  an  epigram 
of  Callimachiis.  Among  the  Romans  several  days  were  also 
allowed  to  eUq[>se  before  interment. — sometimes  seven  days  ; 
during  which,  loud  cries,  in  which  the  deceased  was  oalied  by 
his  name,  and  the  noise  of  various  instninients  re^50unded 
near  the  body;  l^is  was  called  the  coticlamatiQ^  aUuded  to  by 
Terence : 

Desinc,  jam  conclamatum  est. 

Lacan  also  alludes  to  this  custom : 

~  Sic  fiineie  primo 

Attonita;  tacuere  domns,  qnam  corpora  noodnill 
Conclamata  jwnt,  noc  mater  crinc  soluto 
Exigit  ad  ssvos  fiunularain  bradiia  planeCui. 

The  ancients  hekl  hasty  inhumation  in  great  dread,  and 
grounded  their  apprehension  on  various  current  traditions. 
Thus  Plato  remarks  tlie  case  of  a  warrior  who  was  left  for  tea 
days  OH  the  deld  of  battle  amongst  the  dead,  and  who  came 
to  life  when  be  was  being  borne  to  the  sepulclure.  Asdepiades 
restor^  lite  to  a  man  who  was  also  consigned  to  ihe  funeral 

file,  and  Pliny  rdates  the  case  of  Lucius  Aviola  and  Lucius 
.amia,  who  showed  signs  of  life  upon  the  pile^  but  were  too 
much  injured  to  be  saved. 

Amongst  the  many  absurd  fancies  regarding  tlie  dead, 
was  the  superstitious  belief  of  their  being  able  to  rn  istif  ate  in 
their  coffin  any  substance  buried  with  them.  ^Voinen  mure 
especially  were  beheved  to  be  gifted  with  this  post  mortem 
faculty  of  moving  their  jaw-bones  very  loudly.  Vlaro  sohUu, 
says  tne  learned  Michael  Ranfiti  in  his  curious  and  elaborate 
worky  de  mofticaiione  moriuortm.  In  tliis  apprehension, 
that  the  deceased  in  th^  hunger  might  devour  their  own 
limbs,  articles  of  food  were  interred  with  them. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  Jews,  who  apjicar  to  hare 
been  in  constant  dread  of  pestilential  disease,  the  inhumation 
of  the  dead  were  n^ost  hasty.  Yet  in  this  instance  many 
Kab1)i  mauitaiu  llial  the  Talmud  has  been  erroneously 
interpreted,  for  although  it  decreed  that  a  night  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  before  inhumation,  it  clearly  meant  that 
actual  death  must  have  been  ascertained. 
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While  such  fears  are  entertained  of  suspended  animation 
being  taken  for  dissolution^  it  is  strange  that  in  some  savage 
tribes  tiie  aged  are  aUowed  to  perish  without  any  care  being 
taken  to  prolong  their  Uvas.   Such  is  the  custom  of  some  of 

the  Esquimaux^  where  old  and  decrepit  creatures  are  aban- 
doned in  their  huts  and  left  to  their  fate.  An  ancnent  tradi- 
tion stated  th.it  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Syria  never  died 
of  any  distemper^  but  dropped  into  their  graves  at  a  certain 

old  aire. 

It  would  he  desiralile  that  in  cases  where  interment  is 
speedily  resorted  to,  a  piiysiciau  should  attend,  in  order  to  as- 
certain that  death  had  actually  taken  place*  This  is  sddom 
practised,  from  the  common  saying  ^  that  it  is  uncivil  on  the 
part  of  a  doctor  to  visit  a  dead  patient.''  Various  means  are 
employed  to  ascertain  death :  tlic  looking-glass  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse,  to  find  out  whether  breath  had  de- 
parted ;  the  colflnoss  of  the  extremities,  the  fallinc^  of  tlie 
lower  jaw,  the  rigidity  of  the  linihs,  and  various  other  ajopear- 
ances,  are  universally  known  ;  hut  in  the  villages  of  Italy  and 
Portu^l,  pins  and  needles  are  frequently  driven  under  the 
nails,  m  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  qmeky  to  excite  an  excru- 
ctating  pain  if  life  &onld  not  have  fled.  The  most  certain 
evidence,  when  bodies  are  long  kept,  is  most  decidedly  the 
commencement  of  decomposition ;  out,  in  other  cases,  the 
action  of  the  voltaic  pile  on  a  bared  muscle  is  an  infallible 
test. 

It  is  much  to  he  feared  that  on  the  field  of  hnttle  nnd 
naval  actions  many  individuals  apparently  dead  are  L)  u  u  ti  or 
thrown  overboard.  The  history  of  Francois  de  C  iviile,  a 
French  captain,  who  was  missing  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  is 
rather  cunoust  at  the  storming  of  the  town  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  killed^  and  was  thrown^  with  other  bodies,  in  tlie 
ditch,  where  he  remuned  from  eleven  in  the  morning  to  half- 
past  six  in  the  evening;  when  his  servant,  obser^dng8ome  latent 
heat,  carried  the  body  into  the  house.  For  five  days  and  five 
nii^lits  his  master  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  sign  of  life, 
although  the  body  gradually  recovered  its  warmth.  At  the 
expiration  of  tins  time,  the  town  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
the  servants  of  an  othcer  belonging  to  the  besiegers,  having 
found  tlie  supposed  corpse  of  Civille,  threw  it  out  of  window^ 
with  no  other  covering  than  hia  shirt.  Fortunately  for  the 
captain,  he  had  fallen  upon  a  dunghill,  where  he  remained 
senseless  for  three  days  longer,  when  his  body  was  taken  up 
1^  his  relations  for  sepulture,  and  ultimately  brought  to  life. 

F 
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What  was  stiU  more  strange,  CiviUe,  like  Macduff,  bad  been 
'^firom  his  mothei's  voino  untiniely  rippM,''  baTin|;  been 
brought  into  the  world  by  a  Cieaazeaii  operation^  which  his 
mother  did  not  sumve;  and  after  his  last  wonderfiil  escape 
he  i28ed  to  sign  his  name  with  the  addition  of  "  thiee  times 
born,  three  times  buried,  and  three  times  risen  from  the 
dead  by  the  grace  of  God." 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Abbe  Prevost,  author  of 
"  Manon  Lescaut,'*  and  other  esteemed  novels,  was  lament- 
able beyond  expression.  In  passing  through  the  forest  of 
Chantilly,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  ht:  the  body, 
cold  and  motionless,  was  found  the  fculowing  morning,  anid 
carried  by  some  woodeatters  to  the  Tillage  surgeon,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  open  it;  it  was  during  this  terrific  operation  that 
the  wretched  man  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  misermbla 
condition  by  the  agonies  he  endured,  to  expire  soon  after  in 
all  the  complicated  horrors  of  his  situation.  Varion*;  crises 
are  recorded  where  persons  remained  in  a  state  of  aj)  pa  rent 
death  for  a  considerable  time.  Cullen  mentions  an  hysterical 
uuiimii  who  was  deprived  of  movement  and  sensi])ility  for 
six  days.  Liceius  knew  a  nun  ui  Bresia,  wlio,  after  an  hysteric 
attacl^  continued  in  an  inanimate  state  for  ten  days  and 
nl^lits* 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION, 

Thb  singular  fact  of  persons,  more  especially  individuala 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  having  taken  fire  and  been  consumed,  is  an^enti- 
cated  beyond  the  shghtest  doubt   Little  confidence,  it  is 

true,  can  be  placed  in  the  reports  on  this  subject  which  occa- 
sionally apponr  in  the  newspapers  of  diflferent  countries  j  but 
many  celebrated  practitioners  have  witnessed  and  recorded 
the  event,  and  physiologists  l^ave  endoavoured  to  account  for 
its  causes.  Tiic  celebraUtl  Le  Cat  aKntu  us  a  woman  of 
Rheims,  of  the  name  of  Millet,  who  was  iuund  consumed  at 
the  distance  of  two  feet  from  her  chimney ;  the  room  exhi- 
bited no  appearance  of  fire,  but  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
nothing  was  found  except  her  skull,  the  bones  of  the  lower 
eztremities,  and  some  vertebne.  A  serrant^girl  was  accused 
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of  the  murder,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  on  her  appeal, 
and  a  subsc(^ucut  investigation^  her  innocence  was  fully 
ascertained. 

Joseph  Battaglia,  a  Burgeon  of  Ponte  Booio,  relates  the 
following  caae: — Don  O.  Maria  Bertholi,  a  priest  of  Mount 
Valerius,  went  to  the  feir  of  Filetto,  and  afterwards  visited  a 
relation  in  Fenilo,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  night. 
Before  retiring  to  rest,  he  was  left  reading  his  breviary ;  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  f;irnilv  were  alarmed  bv  his  loud  cries 
and  a  strange  noise  in  his  cliamht  r.  On  opening  the  door, 
he  was  lying  prostrate  on  tlic  floor,  and  surrounded  by 
flickerinjT  flames.  Batuigha  was  immediately  sent  for,  and 
on  his  arrival  the  unfortunate  man  was  found  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state.  The  integuments  of  the  arms  and  the  back 
were  either  consumed  or  detached  in  hanging  flaps.  The 
suflerer  was  sufHciently  sensible  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 
He  said  that  he  felt  all  of  a  sudden  as  if  his  arm  had  received 
a  Tiolcnt  blow  from  n  club,  and  at  the  same  time  he  saw 
Brintillati'ms  of  tire  rising  from  his  liirt-slccves,  wliich  were 
consumed  without  havin'_r  bunictl  tlic  wrists;  a  handkerchief, 
which  he  had  tied  round  iils  shoulders,  between  the  shirt  and 
the  skin,  was  intact.  His  drawers  were  also  sound  j  but, 
Strange  to  say,  his  silk  skull-cap  was  burnt,  while  his  hair 
bore  no  marks  of  combustion.  The  unfortunate  man  only 
snrnved  the  event  four  days,  when  mortification  of  the  burnt 
parts  was  most  extensive,  and  the  body  emitted  intolerable 
putrid  effluvia.  The  circumstances  which  attended  this  case 
would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  electric  fluid 
was  the  chief  agent  in  the  combustion. 

Bianchini  relates  the  death  of  t]\c  Countess  of  Cornelia 
Baiidi,  of  Cescna,  who  was  in  the  ha])it  of  using  frictions  of 
camphorated  spirits.  She  was  found  consumed  close  to  her 
bedside.  No  traces  of  fire  could  be  observed  in  the  room— 
the  very  lights  had  been  burnt  down  to  their  sockets ;  but 
the  furniture,  closets,  and  linen  were  covered^with  a  grayish 
soot,  damp  and  clammy. 

The  Annual  Register  mentions  two  facta  of  a  similar 
nature  which  occurred  in  Finland,  one  at  Southampton,  the 
other  at  Coventry.  In  the  transactions  of  the  lloyal  ^Society 
of  London,  an  extraordinary  instance  of  combustion  is  also 
recorded.  The  fact  is  thus  related.  Grace  Pitt,  the  wife 
of  a  fohmonj^r  of  Ipswich,  aged  about  sixty,  hatl  contracted 
m  halnty  which  she  continued  for  several  vears,  of  coming 
down  every  night  from  her  bedroom^  half  dressed,  to  smoke 
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u  pipe.  On  the  nii^ht  of  the  9th  of  April,  1744,  she  got  up 
from  her  bed  as  usual  j  her  daugiitcr  who  slept  with  her,  did 
not  perceive  she  was  absent  tiU  next  morning  when  she 
awoke;  soon  after  which  she  put  on  her  clothes^  and  going 
down  into  the  kitchen,  found  her  motiier  stretched  out  on 
her  right  side,  with  her  head  near  the  grate;  the  body  ex* 
tended  on  the  hearth>  with  the  legs  on  the  floor,  which  were 
of  deal,  ha^nno;  the  appearance  of  a  log  of  wood  consumed  by 
a  fire  without  any  apparent  tiaines.  On  beholding  this  spec- 
tacle, tlic  girl  run  in  great  haste  and  poured  over  her  mother's 
body  some  water  contained  in  two  large  vessels,  in  order  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  while  the  fetid  udour  and  smoke  that 
exhaled  from  the  body  almost  suffocated  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours who  had  hastened  to  the  girPs  assutance. 

The  trunk  was  in  some  measure  incinerated^  and  resembled 
a  heap  of  wood  covered  with  white  ashes.  The  head,  the 
armSy  the  legs,  and  the  thighs^  had  also  participated  in  the 
burning.  This  woman,  it  is  said,  had  drank  a  large  quantity 
of  spirituous  liquor,  in  const  qnence  of  heing  overjoyed  at 
heanng  of  the  return  of  on  '  of  iier  daughters  from  Gibraltar. 
There  was  no  lire  in  the  grate,  and  the  candle  liad  burnt 
down  to  the  socket  of  the  candlestick,  which  was  close  to 
her.  Besides,  there  were  found  close  to  the  consumed  body, 
the  dothes  of  a  child  and  a  paper  screen^  which  had  sus- 
tained no  injury  from  the  fire.  The  dress  of  the  woman  con- 
sisted of  a  cotton  gown. 

It  is  possible  that  this  accident  may  b^  attributed  to  the 
escape  of  hydrogen  gas;  the  presence  of  this  inflammable 
body  in  animals  is  evident,  and  it  is  also  proved  that  it  is 
liable  to  ignite.  Morton  saw  flames  connng  from  the  body 
of  a  pig.  Bonami  and  Kuysh,  with  a  hghted  candle,  set  fire 
to  the  vaptnir  arising  from  the  stomach  of  a  woman  whom 
they  were  opemng.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  of  Fsris,  of  175 1,  we  find  the  case  of  a  butcher,  who, 
on  opening  the  body  of  an  ox  that  had  died  after  a  malady 
which  had  swollen  nim  considerably,  was  severely  burnt  by 
an  explosion  and  a  flame  which  rose  to  the  height  of  about 
five  feet.  Sturm,  Bartholini,  and  Gaubius  record  fiery  eruo- 
tations  in  which,  no  doubt,  phosphurated  hydrogen  had  been 
generated  in  the  stomach,  from  some  combination  of  alcohol 
and  annual  substances,  and  inflamed  upon  coming  into  con- 
tact witli  atmosjiheric  air ;  the  fetid  odour  which  invariably 
accompanies  these  combustions  appears  to  warrant  tlie  con- 
tusion.  Foder6  remarks  that  hydrogen  gas  is  developed  in 
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certain  cases  of  disoase  L^  en  ii^  the  living  body,  and  he  agrees 
with  Mere  in  attrii)uting  spontaneous  combustion  to  the 
united  action  of  hydrogen  and  electricity.  The  case  of  a  Bo- 
hemian peasant  is  narrated^  who  lost  his  Ufe  in  consequence 
.  of  %nited  inflammable  air  issuing  from  his  mouth  whidi  could 
not  be  exttngnished.  It  seems  evident  that  this  accident 
only  occurs  under  certain  conditions  of  the  body  $  generally 
in  aged  persons  npwarcb  of  sixty  years  old ;  more  frequently 
in  women  than  in  men,  and  chiefly  when  of  indolent  habits^ 
a  debilitotcd  frame,  and  intemperate  in  their  mode  of  living. 
That  the  body  has  been  usually  consumed  long  before  the 
head  and  the  extremities  is  evident,  since  these  parts  have 
been  more  commonly  found  than  the  trunk.  It  also  has 
been  ascertained  by  observation  that  this  strange  accident 
sddom  occurs  in  summer,  but  principally  during  severe  cold 
and  frosty  weather.  It  appears  that  some  experiments  have 
been  recently  made  in  the  United  States,  when  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  arm  of  a  man  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors 
net  11  ally  took  fire^  being  placed  in  contact  with  a  lighted 
taper ! 

Medical  observers  differ  in  opinion  on  this  sinerular  yet 
well-autherticated  phenomenon.  Lair,  Vicy  d'Argou,  and  iJu- 
puytren  maintain  that  to  produce  it,  the  contact  of  hre  is 
necessary.  Le  Cat  and  Kopp,  on  the  contrary,  affirm 
tiiat  this  combustion  may  be  spontaneous  without  the  inter* 
yention  of  any  external  agent,  and  resulting  from  some  pe- 
culiar predisposition.  According  to  Le  Cat  animals  contain 
inflammable  substances  which  ignite  of  themselves.  De 
Castro  relates  the  cases  of  several  individuals  from  whom 
friction  could  draw  sparks.  Daniel  Horstius  mentions  a 
gouty  patient,  from  whose  limi>s,  on  being  rubbed,  vivid 
sparks  arose.  These  physicians  consider  that  these  electric 
sparks  are  suflicient  to  ignite  the  spirituous  liquor  which  may 
have  saturated  any  organic  tissue  of  the  body>  the  combus* 
tion  being  afterwards  fed  by  animal  oil. 

This  theory  is,  however,  subject  to  many  objections.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  any  substance  introduced  into  the 
organ  of  digestion  should  retain  its  former  principles  of 
inflammability.  Althou^di  Cuvicr  and  Dumeril  relate,  that 
in  openin^^  the  body  of  a  man  wlio  died  irum  excess  of  drink- 
ing, the  elHuvia  of  the  hquor  arose  from  every  cavity. 

On  this  subject,  fraught  with  much  interest,  nothing  post* 
tive  bas  been  ascertained,  despite  the  late  progress  of  chemi- 
od  investagation.  This  combustion  indeed  difi^rs  widely  from 
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all  other  burning ;  sometimes  a  flickering  and  Miiis^h  flame 
arises;  at  other  times  a  smothered  heat  or  lire,  without  visiljle 
flames,  is  the  consuming  agent.  Water  increases  the  com- 
bustion instead  of  allaying  it.  It  is  moreover  a  well-known 
feet,  that  a  ccmaidefable  quantity  of  fuel  is  required  to  con- 
flume  a  dead  body,  whereas  in  this  oombu8tion,  incineration 
is  most  rapid.  The  Imman  body,  indeed,  is  not  easily  cun- 
ntmed  $  a  case  is  related  of  a  baker-boj,  named  Renaud,  who 
was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  at  Caen ;  two  large  cart-loads  of 
fagots  were  required  to  rnnsump  tlic  body,  and  at  the  end 
of  more  than  ten  hours,  some  remains  were  still  visible. 

The  extreme  incombustibility  of  the  body  was  singularly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  King,  whose  munlerer  was 
engaged  for  several  weeks  in  endeavouring  to  bum  her 
remains  withont  effecting  his  purpose. 

It  has  also  been  affirmed  by  various  medical  observenj 
that  the  human  body  will  occasionally  secrete  an  inflammable 
matter  emitted  by  perspiration.  Thus,  it  is  stated,  that  the 
perspiration  of  the  wife  of  a  physican  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  v;ns  of  such  a  combustible  nat\ire.  that  a  ribbon  which 
she  had  worn,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  took  fire.  Borclli 
relates  the  case  of  a  peasant,  whose  linen  would  ignite  in  a 
similar  manner,  whether  it  was  laid  up  in  a  chest  or  hung  up  to 
dry.  Amongst  the  many  curious  stories  of  the  kind,  we  miote 
De  Castro,  who  affirms  that  he  knew  a  physician,  from  iniose 
back-bone  fire  issued  so  yividly  as  to  dassle  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders.  Krautius  informs  us,  that  certain  people  of  the 
territory  of  Nivers  (?)  were  burning  with  an  invisible  fire, 
nnd  that  some  of  them  lopped  off  a  foot  or  a  hand  to  cut  off 
the  oonflagrati<m ! 
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BKASSICA  ERUCA, 

OR  THE  ROCKET  FLANT. 

This  pknty  now  in  total  disuse^  was  considered  by  tbe 
ancients  as  a  most  powerful  aphrodisiac,  and  consecrated  to 
Yeniis.   Hence  Martial  and  Ovid — 

£t  V6iMfeiD  refocwis  6nica  moiuilttii* 

Nec  luious  erucas  jubeo  vitare  salaces. 

But  the  most  curious  document  resfarding  this  obnoxious 
weed  is  fo\ind  in  Lobel,  who  states  that  it  was  carefullv  cul- 
tivated  in  the  L-^nrrlens  of  monasteries  and  nunneries,  to  pre- 
serve their  chastity. 

"  Hffic  eruca,  major  liispanica,  vel  quia  in  condimentis 
lautior,  vel  ad  venerem  vegetior  erat,  gentiUs  vulgo  vocata 
{nit;  quoTOcabulo  Hispanica  et  Itala  gens  designat  quamlibet 
rem  aptam  reddere  hominem  lietam  et  experrectum  ad  mnnia 
Tulg6  pausibilia,  ut  joca  ludicra  et  venerem ;  qam  comrooda 
nt  ex  e&  perciperet  monachorum  saginata  caterva,  in  peiqnam 
amocna  Magalonrp,  insula  maris  Narbonensis,  hnjns  gentilis 
erucre  semine  a  tratre  quixlam  Hisi)aiio  ainbulone  donato, 
quotannis  hocce  serehat,  et  in  nicnsis  cuiiibet,  vel  maximo 
gulre  irritamento,  vel  blandimento,  pitcferebat;  nimirum  usu 
gaata  quantum  frequens  esus  conferret  ad  caloreni  venereum 
in  illis  otto  et  ftequenti  crapola  obratum,  ad  vigorem  aiiimi 
excitandum*  et  preeseitim  corpus  obesum  extenuandum,  som- 
numque  excuticndum,  quo  illi  veluti  nrsi  gliresve  tota  hyeme 
Ba^nati,  ferm^  adipe  sulfocabantur.  Verum  isto  Hispanioo 
remedio  adeo  hilarcsrobfxnt  et  gentiles  fichant,  ut  plerumque 
recinctis  lumbis  castitnic,  coacti  esscnt  vota  et  coenol)ii  moenia 
transilire,  et  aliquid  soiatii  vencrei  ab  vicinis  plcbanis  effla- 
gitare.  Nobis  hcec  visa  el  risa.  Erura  vero  inibi  superstes 
est  copiosissima^  monumentum  futura  monastics^  castitatis  et 
rd  varitatis/'— iicfv*  p.  68. 
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CAGLIOSTRO. 


The  first  appellation  the  Grecians  gave  to  tliose  who  ex- 
ercised tlie  art  of  healing  was  ialios.  Ongiiiaily  it  merely 
signified  a  man  possessed  of  the  power  of  reiieYing  accidents^ 
either  manual  exertions,  or  the  hidden  virtues  of  some 
amulet  or  charm.  Sextos  teUs  us  that  in  ancient  times  it 
applied  to  an  extractor  of  arrows,  sagittarum  extractor.  No 
doubt^  this  operation  constituted  the  chief  business  of  the 
surgeon  in  tlie  infanov  of  the  art;  and  warriors  and  heroes 
themselves  performed  it  on  tlie  field  of  battle,  as  fiiiiy  exem* 
plified  in  Homer. 

The  primitive  title  of  tatros  gradually  descended  tu  surgical 
practitioners.   We  find  that  Nebms  and  Heraciides  were  the 
chief  iaters  of  Cos,  the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates.  To  this 
day  the  same  name  is  given  to  medical  men  in  Greece^  where, 
until  lately,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  perambulating  the 
streets^  and  seeking  occupation  by  crying  out  at  certain  dis- 
tances, Callos  iairosJ  (The  good  doctor !)    liil^ai^io,  a  cele- 
brated niomitebank,  being  at  Cairo,  where  lie  died,  one  of  Ids 
disciples  repaired  to  Europe,  and,  anxious  to  bear  a  sini^^ular 
name,  assumed  this  cry,  and  called  himself  (Jalloiatio,  or, 
according  to  the  corrupt  pronunciation^  Co^liostro :  his  history 
is  well  known,  and  he  certainly  excelled  in  impudence  and 
industry  all  his  predecessors.    These  Greek  iaters,  when 
going  over  to  Italy  to  practise,  called  themselves  media ^  which 
Cato  wanted  to  change  into  mendici,  for,  said  he,  "These 
creatures,  (////  (hcpculi,)  quit  their  native  ronntry,  where 
they  were  siarvini^,  to  seek  their  fortune  in  liome  J'urtii- 
nam  sihi  hji'i/i/icchI)."    Under  this  austere  censor  few  of  these 
emigrants  dared  to  settle  in  the  Roman  territories,  but  after 
his  demise  they  inundated  the  country  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  was  said  that  Rome  had  more  physicians  than  {Mttients 
who  needed  their  attendance.   This*  influx  of  practitioners 
occasioned  constant  competition,  and  each  iater  endeavoured 
to  obtain  fame  and  emolument  by  uiulerrating  his  opponents, 
and  endeavouring  to  introthice  novel  doctrines,  seeking  a 
livchliood,  as  Pliny  ob.scrvcd,  i/tter  moites  ct  inendnan.  It 
was  on  these  adventurers  that  the  following  epigram  was 
written : 

Fingunt  se  cuacti  mediooSy-^idiota,  aacerdoa» 
Judeus,  monadius,  biscrio^  nsor,  anns. 
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The  quackery  of  these  candidates  for  popularity  became  the 
subject  of  bitter  satire;  and  Martial  thus  speaks  of  the  latre 
Symmftchus : 

Languebam,  sed  tn  comiutusprotinus  ad  me 

Venisti  centum.  Symmachc,  discipulis; 
Centum  me  tetigcrc  manus,  aquilonc  gelatac, 
NoH  hahui  ("ebrem,  Symmache  ;  nunc  liabeo.* 

This  Symmachus,  it  appears,  invarial)ly  moved  abroad  sur- 
rounded by  liuudreds  of  his  diiiciplcs,  vvliose  cold  investiga- 
ting hands  produced  upon  their  patients  the  effects  to  which 
Maitial  allodes. 


LUNAR  INFLUENCE 

ON  HUMAN  LIFE  AND  DISEASES. 

The  ancients,  who  were  chiefly  guided  in  their  medical 
notions  by  the  simple  operations  of  nature,  attached  great 
importance  to  the  influence  of  the  moon.  As  the  st^rs  di- 
rected their  navigators,  so  did  the  planets  in  some  d^pree 
regulate  thor  other  calculations.  Finding  that  the  state  of 
the  weather  materially  acted  on  our  organism  whether  in 
health  or  in  sickness,  they  attributed  this  influence  to  the 
appearance  of  the  moon,  ^vhiHi  generally  foretold  the  vicissi- 
tudes ill  the  atmospheric  conbtitution.  Thus  Hippocrates 
advises  lus  son  Thessalus  to  study  numbers  and  geometry, 
as  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  indispensable  to  a 
physician,  the  phenomena  of  diseases  being  dependent  on  the 
rismg  or  the  setting  of  the  stars.  Aristotle  informs  his  disci- 
ples that  the  bodies  of  animals  are  cold  in  the  decrease  of  the 
moon,  that  blood  and  humours  are  then  put  into  motion,  and 
to  these  revolutions  he  ascribes  various  derangements  of 
women.  To  enter  into  these  medical  opinions  would  be 
foreign  to  tlie  present  purpose,  but  the  notions  of  the  an- 
cients regarding  lunar  influence  in  other  matters  are  curious* 

*  These  lines  afford  a  convinciog  proof  of  the  minute  attention  die  an- 
cients paid  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  f)'ir  poet  had  no  doubt  obsen'ed 
the  frequent  effect  of  the  appliaition  ot  cold  to  tlie  surface  of  the  body 
prodaring  a  rMction  in  the  circalation  tending  to  overoome  the  noxious 
agent  by  a  glow  of  heat,  which  in  miny  instances  of  prednpoiition  may 
SMoniea  fetmle  character. 
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Lucilius^  the  Roman  satirist,  says  that  oysters  and  echini 
fatten  during  lunar  augmentation ;  which  also,  accorduig  to 
GeUius,  enlarges  the  eyes  of  cats :  but  that  onions  throw  out 
their  buds  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon^  and  wither  in  her 
increase,  an  unnatural  vegetation,  which  induced  the  people 
of  Pelusium  to  avoid  their  use.  Horace  also  notices  tne  su- ' 
periority  of  shell-fish  in  the  increase. 

Phny  not  only  recognises  this  influence  on  shell-fish,  but 
observes,  that  the  streaks  on  the  livers  of  rats  answer  to  the 
days  of  the  moon^s  a[;e;  and  tliat  ants  never  work  at  the  time 
of  any  chan^;e  :  lie  also  informs  us  that  the  fourtli  day  of  the 
moon  determines  the  prevalent  wind  of  thie  month,  and  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  Aristotle  that  earthquakes  generally  hap- 
pen about  the  new  moon.  The  same  pnilosopher  maintains 
that  the  moon  corrupts  all  slain  carcasses  she  shines  upon ; 
occasions  drowsiness  and  stupor  when  one  sleeps  under  h«r 
beams,  which  thaw  ice  and  enlarge  all  things ;  he  further  con- 
tends, that  the  moon  is  nonrislied  by  rivers,  as  the  sun  is  fed 
by  the  sea.  Galen  asserts  thatall  animals  that  are  born  avIicu 
the  moon  is  falciform,  or  at  the  half-quarter,  are  weak,  feeble, 
and  shortlived ;  wliereas  those  that  are  dropped  in  the  full 
moon  are  healthy  and  vigorous. 

In  more  modem  times  the  same  wonderful  nhenomena 
have  been  attributed  to  this  planet  The  celebrated  Ambroise 
Par^  observed,  that  people  were  more  subject  to  the  plague 
at  the  full.  Lord  Bacon  partook  of  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  moon  draws  fortli  heat, 
induces  putrefaction,  increases  moisture,  and  excites  the 
motion  of  the  spirits ;  and,  what  \vas  singular,  th\s  [;reat 
man  invariably  fell  into  a  syncope  during  a  lunar  c(  lijise. 

Van  Helmuut  uHuins,  that  a  wound  intlicted  by  iiiounligiit 
is  most  difficult  to  heal ;  and  he  further  says,  that  if  a  frog  be 
washed  clean^  and  tied  to  a  stake  under  the  rays  of  the  moon 
in  a  cold  winter  night,  on  the  following  morning  the  body 
will  be  found  dissolved  into  a  gelatinous  substance  bearing 
the  shape  of  the  reptile,  and  that  coldness  alone  without  the 
lunar  action  will  never  produce  the  same  effect.  Balloiiius^ 
Diemerbroeck,  Uamazzini,andimnieron^  relebrated  physicians, 
bear  ample  testimony  to  its  baneful  intiuencc  in  pestilential 
diseases.  The  change  observed  in  the  disease  of  the  horse 
called  moon-blindness  is  universally  known  and  admitted. 

Many  modem  physicians  have  stated  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  as  regards  lunar  influence  in  diseaaes^  but  none  have 
pushed  thdr  inquiries  with  such  indefatigable  seal  as  tiie  lato 
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Dr.  Mosely:  he  affirms  that  almost  all  people  in  extreme 
age  die  at  the  new  or  at  the  full  moon,  and  this  he  endeavours 
to  prove  by  the  following  records : 

Tliomas  Parr  died  at  the  ago  of  152,  two  days  after  the  full  moon. 

Henry  Jenkins  died  ut  the  age  of  169,  tlie  day  of  tiie  newmooD. 

Elizabeth  Steward,  124,  the  day  of  the  new  mcou. 

M  ilhatn  L e land,  140t  the  day  after  the  new  moom 

John  Kflincham,  144,  two  days  after  full  moon. 

Elizabeth  Hilton,  121,  two  days  after  the  full  moon. 

John  Constant,  1 13,  two  days  alter  the  new  moon. 

The  doctor  then  proceeds  to  show,  by  the  deaths  of  ^'Xl^iou8 
illustrious  persons,  tliat  a  ttmilar  rule  holds  good  with  the 
generality  of  mankind : 

Chaucer,  25th  October  1400,  the  day  of  the  first  quarter* 

Copernicit?.  tilth  May  l  ')13,  day  of  tlieia'it  quarter. 

Luther,  I8th  l  ebruary  1040,  three  di»yi  alter  the  full. 

Henry  VIII.  28tli  January  1547,  the  day  of  the  fint  quarter. 

Calvin,  27th  May  1.j64,  twd  days  aftor  the  full. 

Cornaro,  2tith  April  i56<i,day  of  the  first  quarter. 

Queen  EKzabeth,  24th  March  1603,  day  of  the  last  quarter. 

Shakspeare,  23rd  April  lol(i,  day  after  the  full. 

Camden.  9th  November  U'-r2-^,  day  before  the  new  moOD. 

Bacon,  yth  April  162G,  one  day  after  la»t  quarter. 

Vandyke,  9th  April  1641,  two  days  after  full  moon. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  4th  December  1G42,  three  days  before  full  moon. 

Doctor  Harvey,  30th  June  1657,  a  few  hours  before  the  new  moon. 

OliTer  Cromwell,  3rd  September  IbJS,  twu  days  after  full  moon. 

Milton,  Idth  November  1674^  two  days  before  tlie  new  moon. 

Svde[)hani,  20th  December  1689,  two  da\ s  before  the  full  moon. 

Locke,  '26ih  November  1704,  two  days  before  the  full  moon. 

Queen  Anne,  1st  August  1714,  two  dajrs  afler  the  fill!  moon. 

Louis  XIV,  1st  September  1715,  a  few  hours  before  the  full  mooo. 

Marlborough,  IGth  June  17'^-,  two  days  before  the  full  moon. 

Newton,  20th  March  172(j,  two  days  before  tlie  new  moon. 

George  I,  1 1th  June  1727,  three  days  after  new  moon. 

George  II,  25th  October  1760,  one  day  after  full  moon, 

Sterne,  13th  September  1768,  two  days  after  new  moon. 

Wlntfield,  18th  September  1770,  a  few  hours  before  the  new  moon. 

Swedenburg.  19th  March  1772,  the  davof  the  full  moon. 

I.innr*  us,  10th  January  1778,  two  days  before  the  full  moon. 

Tiie  Earl  of  Chatham.  1 1th  May  1778,  the  day  of  the  fuiimooo. 

Rousseau,  2nd  July  1778,  the  day  after  the  first  quarter. 

Garrick,  20th  January  1779,  three  days  after  the  newmoon. 

Dr.  John^nr,  1 4th  December  1784,  two  days  after  the  new  mooD. 

Dr.  Franklin,  17th  April  1790,  three  days  after  the  new  moon. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  28rd  February  1792,  the  day  after  the  new  moon. 

Lord  Guildford,  5th  August  172-2,  three  days  after  the  full  moOB. 

Dr.  Warren,  23rd  June  1797,  a  day  before  thf^  new  rrtoon. 

Burket  9th  July  1797, at  the  imtaut  of  the  tail  moou. 

Mflddin,  lltb  July  1797,  two  daya  «fi«r  ftitt  moon. 
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Wilkes,  26th  December  1797,  the  day  of  tlie  first  quarter. 

WasIiin£Tton,  !  5t]i  December  1709,  tliree  days  after  full  moon. 

Sir  VV.  Hamiltoo,  6th  April  1BU3,  a  few  houn  before  the  full  moon. 

The  doctor  winds  up  this  extract  from  the  bills  of  mortality 
by  the  following  appropriate  remark :  Here  we  see  the 
moon,  as  she  slnnos  on  iu\  alike^  so  she  makes  no  distinction 
of  persons  in  her  intiuence : 

"  ^—  wqao  pnlsat  pede  paupernm  tabemas, 
Regumque  turres.** 

HoR.  Lib.  i.  Od.  4. 

Not  only  did  the  ancients  consider  the  animal  creation  as 
constancy  under  planetary  influence,  but  all  vegetable  pro- 
ductions and  medicinal  substances  were  subject  to  its  laws. 
The  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  leathered  the  famed  iiii;>letoe 
with  a  golden  knife  when  the  muuii  was  six  days  old.  The 
vervain^  held  in  such  high  repute  by  the  Romans,  was 

Sthered^  after  Itbataons  of  honey  and  wine^  at  the  rising  of 
e  do^-star,  and  with  the  left  hand,  and  thus  collected  senred» 
for  Tanous  sacerdotal  and  medical  purposes :  its  hranches 
were  employed  to  sweep  the  temples  of  Jupiter ;  it  was  used 
in  exorcisms  for  sprinkling  lustral  water;  and  moreover  it 
cured  fevers,  tiie  bite  of  venomous  reptiles,  and  appen<;c(I 
discord  ;  heivce  it  was  borne  by  those  heralds  who  were  srnt 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  called  verbetiarii ;  and  when  its  benign 
powers  were  shed  over  the  festive  board,  nnrtli  and  good  tem- 
per were  sure  to  prevail.  So  generally  and  so  highly  appre- 
dated  was  this  all-powerful  plant,  that  Pliny  tells  us, 

IS  tillii  herba  HoiaaDa-  nobilitatis  plus  habrt  ({uam  hierabotane. 

However,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  \N  hether  the  vervain  of  the 
ancients  was  sinular  to  the  ])lant  which  now  hears  that  name. 
It  would  appear  that  formerly  the  appellation  of  vcrhencc 
or  sagmina  was  given  to  various  plants  em])loycd  in  religious 
ceremonies:  and  branches  of  pine-tree,  of  laurel,  and  of 
myrtle  were  sometimes  thus  denominated.  Virgd  says  in  his 
Eclogues, 

VeibeDasqae  adole  pingues,  et  rooscula  tfinm. 

Now  the  epithets  of  pingues  and  thura  cannot  apply  to  our 
Terrain^  bat  to  some  resinous  poduction. 

Medicine  at  that  period  might  have  been  called  an  astro- 
nomic science ;  every  medicinal  substance  was  under  a  spe- 
cific influence,  and  to  this  day  the  R  which  precedes  pre> 
scriptlons,  and  is  admitted  to  represent  the  first  letter  of 
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recipe,  was  in  fact  the  symbol  of  Jupiter,  under  whose  special 
protection  medicines  were  exhibited.  Every  part  of  the  body 
was  then  considered  under  the  influence  of  the  zodiacal  con- 
steUationSj  and  Manilius  gives  us  the  foUowing  desciiptimi  of 
flietr  powers : 

iVainc^ue  Aries  caj)iti,  Taurus  cervicibus  ha?ret; 
Biadua  sub  Gemmis  cententur,  pectora  Cancfo ; 
Te,  scapula',  N 'mfre,  vocant,  teque  ilia,  Virgo  ; 
Libra  colit  cliuies,  et  Scorpius  inguine  regnat ; 
£t  femur  Arcitenens,  genua  et  Capricornus  amavit ; 
Cninqae  defeodil  Juvenia,  vettigia,  Piaoes. 

JUtronomieoH,  Ub.  1. 


SPECTACLES. 

The  origin  of  these  valua])lc  instruments  is  uncertain : 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  refraction 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  since  they  made  use  of  glass  globes  filled 
with  water  to  produce  combustion ;  and  in  Seneca  we  find 
the  following  very  curious  passa^e^'^  littene^  quamvis  mi- 
nutue  et  obscuTe^  per  vitream  pilam  aqua  plenam  majorea 
elarioresque  cemuntur;*^  yet  thirteen  centuries  elapeed  ere 
spectacles  were  known.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  first 
invented  by  Sfih  ino  or  Sahinio  Armafi ;  but  he  kept  his 
discovery  secret,  until  Alessandro  de  Spina,  a  monk  in  Pisa, 
brought  them  into  use  in  1313.  Salvino  was  considered 
their  inventor,  from  the  epitaph  on  Ids  tuiiib  iu  the  cathedral 
church  in  Florence :  "  Qui  giace  Salvino  d'Arraato,  degl' 
Annati  di  Firenze^  inventor  deUi  occhiali,  &c.,  1317/'  Ano- 
ther drcumstance  seems  to  add  weight  to  this  presumption : 
lAtigi  SigtUi,  a  contemp  orary  artist,  m  a  painting  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision, represents  the  high-priest  Simeon  With  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  it  was  supposed  he 
might  have  needed  on  the  occasion. 
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LEECHES. 

Thb  origin  of  their  introduction  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  uncertain.  They  were  well  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  hirudo.   Thus  Horace : 

Non  minura  cutem  nisi  plena  cruorit  hirudo. 

The  Greeks  called  Liicui  BueWa^  and  Pliny  states  that  ele- 
phants were  often  cruelly  tormented  by  them  when  they 
swallowed  any  of  these  worms  in  their  water :  Cruciatum 
in  potu  maximum  sentiunt  hausta  hirudine^  quam  sanguisu- 
gam  Tulgo  coepisse  appellari  adverto/' 

Leeches  are  oviparous,  and  their  ova  are  discharged  in 
one  invohicre  near  the  surfaee  and  margin  of  pools,  and 
are  bntrbed  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun.  They  do  not  cast 
their  skin,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  merely  throw  oiY  a 
tough  slimy  membrane,  which  ajypears  to  he  produced  by 
disease^  and  from  which  they  get  disencumbered  by  straining 
themselves  through  grass  and  rushes.  During  winter  they 
remain  in  a  torpid  state.  They  are  most  tenacious  of  life; 
some  say  they  can  live  for  several  days  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  the  aii^pump,  and  in  other  media  destructive  of 
other  animals.  This  phenomenon  is  attributed  to  the  slow 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  in  the  respiratory  vesieles. 

In  regard  to  their  food  we  are  ignorant,  althoui^h  Dr. 
Johnson  says  that  they  live  by  sucking  the  blood  of  fish  and 
reptiles. 

The  collection  of  leeches  constitutes  a  lucrative  trade  on 
the  Continent,  but  more  particularly  in  France,  where  it  is 
caUed  a  leech-fishery,  and  where,  in  Paris  alone,  three  mil- 
lions are  annually  consumed.  The  following  is  an  interesting 

description  of  the  miserable  people  engaged  in  this  occu- 
pation from  the  Gazette  des  UOpitnttr, 

"If  ever  you  pass  through  Ln  Breiine,  yon  will  see  a  man, 
pale  and  straight-haired,  with  a  woollen  eap  on  liis  lieud,  and 
bis  legs  and  arms  naked ;  he  walks  along  the  borders  of  a 
marsh,  among  the  spots  left  drj*  by  the  surrounding  waters. 
This  man  is  a  leech-fisher.  To  see  him  from  a  distance, — 
his  wobegone  aspect,  his  hollow  eyes,  his  livid  lips,  his 
singular  gestures*  you  would  take  him  for  a  maniac.  If  you 
observe  nim  every  now  and  then  raisiri<^  his  le^^s  and  exa- 

mining  them  one  after  another^  you  might  suppose  him  a 
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fool;  but  he  is  an  intelligent  looch-hslicr.    The  leeches  at- 
tach themselves  to  his  legs  and  feet  as  he  moves  ;uri  uig  their 
haunts;  he  feels  their  bite,  and  gathers  them  as  iliey  cluster 
about  the  roots  of  the  bulrushes  and  aquatic  weeds,  or  be* 
neath  tihe  stones  covered  mth  a  green  and  slimy  moss*  He 
may  thus  collect  ten  or  twelve  dozen  in  three  or  four  hours. 
In  snmmer,  when  the  leeches  retire  into  deep  water,  the 
fishers  move  about  upon  rafts  made  of  twigs  and  rushes. 
One  of  these  traders  was  known  to  collect,  with  the  aid  of 
his  rhildren,  seventoon  thousand  five  hundred  leeches  in  tlie 
course  of  a  few  months ;  these  he  had  deposited  in  a  reser- 
voir, where,  in  night,  they  were  all  frozen  en  masse.'*  But 
congelation  does  not  kill  them,  and  they  can  easily  be  thawed 
into  life,  by  meltnig  the  ice  that  surrounds  them.  Leeches^ 
it  appears,  can  hear  much  rougher  usage  than  one  might 
imagine :  they  are  packed  up  closely  in  wet  bags,  carried  on 
pack-saddles,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  will  attach  them- 
sdves  with  more  avidity  when  rubbed  in  a  dry  napkin  pre- 
\nous  to  their  application.    Leech-gatherers  are  in  general 
short-lived,  and  become  early  victims  to  ai;,! cs,  and  other 
diseases  brought  on  by  the  damp  and  noxious  air  that  con- 
stantly surrounds  them;  the  effects  of  which  they  seek  to 
counteract  by  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 

Leedies  kept  in  s  glass  bottle  may  serve  as  a  barometer^ 
aa  ibey  invariably  ascend  or  descend  in  the  water  as  the 
wealiher  changes  from  dry  to  wet,  and  they  generally  rise  to 
the  sorfBce  prior  to  a  thunder-storm.  They  are  most  vora- 
cious, and  are  frequently  observ'^ed  to  destroy  one  another  by 
suction  ;  the  strong  ones  attaching  themselves  to  the  weaker. 

The  quantity  of  blood  drawn  by  leech os  has  heen  a  subject 
of  much  controversy;  but  it  is  pretty  nctrly  ascertained  that 
a  healthy  leech,  when  fully  gorged,  lias  extracted  about  half 
an  ounce.  When  they  wiU  not  readily  fix.  Dr.  Johnson 
recommends  that  ihey  be  put  into  a  cup  of  porter.  The 
cause  of  a  leech  falling  off  when  full  is  not  clearly  ascertained^ 
but  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a  state  of  asphyxia  brought 
on  by  the  compression  of  the  breathing  vesicles^  and  the  dis- 
tension of  the  alimentary  tube. 

Many  serious  accidents  have  arisen  from  leeches  being 
swallowed  in  tlie  w  ater  of  swamps  and  marshes,  too  frequently 
drunk  with  avidity  by  the  thirsty  and  exhausted  soldier. 
Larrey  mentions  several  cases  of  the  kind  during  the  French 
campaign  in  Egypt,  and  two  latal  instances  fell  under  mv 
obttfvatiim  during  the  Peninsular  war;  draughts  d  salt 
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water,  vinegar,  and  various  stimulating  injections  could  not 
loosen  ibmr  hM,  snd  they  were  too  deeply  attached  in  the 
throat  to  be  seiaed  with  a  roioeps.  Zacutus  Lusitanos  had 
witnessed  the  same  unfortunate  results.    The  leech  thus 

swallowed  is  generally  the  hirudo  Alpha. 

Norfolk  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  leeches  brought  to 
London,  but  they  are  also  found  in  Kent,  SnfTolic.  Essex,  and 
Wales.  The  leeches  imported  from  I'rance  ditier  from  onrs, 
in  having  the  hclly  of  one  uniform  colour.  Tlie  best  are  the 
green,  with  yellow  stripes  along  the  boily.  The  horse-lceei), 
which  is  used  in  the  north  of  Europe,  but  also  common  in 
England,  is  entirely  brown,  or  only  marked  with  a  marginal 
yellow  line*  A  popular  belief  prevails,  that  the  application 
of  this  variety  is  most  dangerous,  as  they  are  said  to  suck 
out  all  the  blood  in  the  body. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 

This  singular  aberration  from  our  natural  habits  may  be 
considered  an  intermediate  state  beti^^^een  slewing  and  being 
awnke.  This  infraetion  of  phvsiologic  laws  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  ni(jrbid  condition.  Physicians  have  given  it 
various  denominations,  founded  on  its  piienomena,  uocti-vaga- 
tioy  tiocti-syrgiitntf  Jioct-ambnlatiOf  somnus  vigilam,  vigHia  soin- 
mtiSo  Sonniambulism  was  well  known  by  the  ancients  ;  and 
Aristotle  tells  us^  "  there  are  individuals  who  rise  in  their 
sleep,  and  walk  about  seeing  as  clearly  as  those  that  are 
awake/' 

Diogenes  Laertius  states  that  Theon  the  philosopher,  was 

a  sleep-walker.  Galen  slept  whilst  on  a  road,  and  pursued 
his  journey  until  he  was  awakened  by  tripping  on  a  stone. 
FeUx  Plater  fell  asleep  while  })layin£;  on  the  lute,  and  was 
only  startled  from  his  slumbers  by  tlie  fall  of  the  instrument. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  somnambulists  the  intellectual 
functions  are  not  onlv  active,  hut  frequently  more  developed 
than  when  the  individual  is  awake.  Persons  in  this  state  haye 
heen  Imown  to  write  and  correct  verses,  and  solve  difficult 
problems,  which  they  could  not  have  done  at  other  times.  In 
their  actions  and  loeomotion  they  are  more  cautious,  and  fre- 
quently more  dexterous,  than  when  awake.   They  have  been 
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known  to  5;nf!clle  and  bridle  horses,  after  having  dressed  them- 
selves; put  on  boots  and  spurs,  and  after\\-ards  ride  consider- 
able distances  from  home  and  back  again.  A  sleep-walker 
wandering  abroad  in  wiiiter  complained  of  being  frozen,  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy,  but  expressed  violent  anger  on 
being  offisfed  a  glass  of  water.  The  celebrated  sect  of  Tnm^ 
bhn,  in  the  Cevennes  moimtmns^  used  to  rove  about  in  their 
aleepi  and^  although  badly  acquainted  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, expressed  themselves  clearly  and  put  up  prayers  in  that 
tongue,  instead  of  the  Latin  Pater  and  Credo  which  they  had 
been  taught.  A  singular  phenomenon  in  some  cases  of  this 
affection  is  that  of  walking  about  without  groping,  wliethcrtlie 
eyelids  are  closed  or  open.  Somnambulism  lias  been  known 
to  be  hereditary :  Horsuus  mentions  tliree  brothers  who  were 
alfiscted  with  it  at  the  same  period ;  Willis  knew  a  whole  h,* 
naiy  subject  to  it.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  subject 
of  the  French  dramatic  piece  called  La  Somnambule*'  was 
founded  on  fact. 

Singular  faculties  have  been  developed  in  the  mental  con- 
dition. Thus  a  case  is  related  of  a  woman  in  the  Edinburt^h 
infirmary,  who  during  her  paroxysm  not  only  mimicked  tlie 
manner  of  the  attendant  physicians,  but  repeated  correctly 
some  of  their  prescriptions  in  Latin. 

Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  describes  the  case  of  a  girl,  in  which 
this  affection  began  with  fits  of  somnolency,  whi<£  came  upon 
her  suddenly  during  the  day^  and  from  which  she  could  at 
first  be  roused  by  shaking  or  by  being  taken  into  the  open 
air.  During  these  attacia  she  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  of 
thino^s  that  seemed  to  pass  before  her  like  a  dream,  and  was 
not  at  the  time  sensible  of  any  thing  tliat  was  said  to  her. 
On  one  occasion  she  repeated  the  entire  of  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England,  and  concluded  with  an  ex- 
temporary prayer.  In  her  subsequent  paroxysms  she  began 
to  understand  what  was  said  to  her,  and  to  answer  with  a  con- 
sidersJile  degree  of  consistency,  though  these  replies  were  in 
a  certain  measure  influenced  by  her  hallucination.  She  also 
became  capable  of  following  her  usual  employment  during  the 
paroxysm.  At  one  time  she  would  lay  out  the  table  for 
breakfast,  and  repeatedly  dress  herself  and  the  children,  her 
eyes  remaining  shut  tlie  whole  time.  The  remarkable  rir- 
cmnstance  was  now  discovered,  that,  during  the  paroxysm, 
she  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
former  attacks,  though  she  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
H  during  the  interrals.  She  was  taken  to  church  during  the 
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paroxysm,  and  attended  the  service  with  apparent  devotion^ 
and  at  one  time  was  so  affected  by  the  aermon  that  she  ae- 
tually  shed  tears ;  yet  in  the  interval  she  had  no  recollection 
whatever  of  the  cireunistance)  but  in  the  following  paroxysm 
she  gave  a  most  distinct  account  of  it,  and  actually  repeated 
the  passac:^  of  the  sermon  tlint  had  so  Tntieh  nfferterl  her. 
This  sort  ot"  somnanibuHsin,  relating  distiiu  tly  to  iwu  periods, 
}ms  been  called^  perhaps  erroneously^  a  stuie  oj  double  con- 
sciousju'ss. 

This  ^irl  described  the  paroxysm  as  coming  on  witli  a  dim- 
ness of  sight  ami  a  noise  m  the  head.  Doringthe  atladc^  her 
eyelids  were  generally  half  shut,  and  frequently  resembled 
those  of  a  person  labouring  under  amaurosis,  the  pupil  dilated 
and  insensible.  Her  loolu  were  dull  and  vacant,  and  she 
often  mistook  the  person  who  was  speaking  to  her.  The 
paroxysms  nsnnllv  lasted  an  hour,  but  she  often  could  be 
roused  from  them.  She  tiieii  yawned  and  stretched  herself 
like  a  person  awakening  from  sleep,  and  instantlv  reeos^nised 
those  about  her.  At  one  time  Dr.  Dyccaliirais,  slie  read  dis- 
tinctly a  portion  of  a  book  presented  to  her,  and  she  would 
frequently  sing  pieces  of  music  more  conecUy  and  with  better 
taste  lhan  when  awake* 

In  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  preceding  case.  Dr. 
Abeicrombie  gives  the  following  very  curious  history :  "  A  girl^ 
Rged  seven  years,  an  orphan  of  the  lowest  rank,  residing  in 
the  house  of  a  farmer,  by  wliom  she  was  eniployefl  in  tending 
cattle,  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  an  apartment  separated  by 
a  verv  thin  partition  from  one  which  was  frequently  occupied 
by  an  itinerant  fiddler.  Tln.s  person  was  a  musician  of  very 
considerable  skilly  and  often  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  per- 
forming pieces  of  a  rdined  dMcription ;  but  his  performance 
was  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  chud,  except  as  a  disagreeable 
noise.  After  a  residence  of  six  months  in  this  family  she  fell 
into  bad  health,  and  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  benevolent 
ladv,  where,  on  her  recovery  after  a  protracted  illness,  she  was 
employed  as  a  seryant,  ISome  years  attcr  slic  came  to  reside 
with  this  lady,  the  most  beautiful  music  was  often  heard  in  the 
house  during  the  night,  which  excited  no  small  interest  and 
wonder  in  the  family ;  and  many  a  waking  hour  was  spent  in 
endeavours  to  discover  the  invisiUe  minsSreL  At  lensth  the 
sound  was  traced  to  the  sleeping-room  of  the  girl,  who  was 
found  fast  asleep,  but  uttering  from  her  lips  a  sound  exactly 
resembling  the  sweetest  tones  of  a  small  violin.  On  further 
observation  it  was  found^thatafter  being  abouttwo  houn  inbe^y 
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she  became  restless  and  hc^m  to  mnttor  to  herself ;  she  then 
uttered  sounds  precisely  resenibhng  the  tuning  of  a  violin, 
and  at  length,  after  some  prehuk%  dashed  oft'  into  nn  elaborate 
piece  of  music,  which  she  periurmed  in  a  clear  uiid  accurate 
manner^  and  with  a  sound  exactly  resembling  tlie  moist  deli- 
cate modtdatioti  of  the  instmment,  and  then  exactly 
where  ahe  bad  atopped  in  the  moat  coirect  manner,  Theae 
paroxyama  oocurred  at  irregolar  intervals,  varymg  firom  one  to 
fourteen  and  even  twenty  mgl^ts ;  and  they  were  generally 
followed  by  a  degree  of  fever  and  pain  over  varioua  parte  of 
the  body. 

"  After  n  year  or  two,  her  music  was  not  confined  to  the 
imitation  nf  tiie  violin,  but  was  often  exchanged  for  that  of  a 
iano,  of  a  very  old  description,  wiiich  she  was  accustomed  to 
ear  in  the  house  in  which  she  now  lived,  and  then  she  would 
begin  to  sing,  imitating  ezacUy  the  voioea  of  several  ladiea  of 
the  fiamily. 

In  another  year  from  this  time  she  bj^n  to  talk  a  great 
deal  in  her  aleep,  in  which  ahe  fancied  herself  instructing  a 

youn?^'  companion.  She  ofteTi  descanted  with  the  utmost 
fluency  and  correctiicss  on  a  varu  t\  of  subjects,  botli  political 
and  rehs'ious,  the  men  of  the  day,  the  historical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, public  characters,  and  particularly  the  character  of  tlie 
members  of  tlie  family  and  their  visiters.  lu  these  discus- 
aiona  ahe  ahowed  the  moat  wonderful  discrimination,  often 
combined  with  aarcaam,  and  aatoniahing  powera  of  mimickry. 
Her  language  throngh  ihe  whole  waa  ftueot  and  correcty  and 
her  illustrations  often  forcible  an4  even  eloquent.  She  was 
fond  of  illustrating  her  subjects  by  what  she  called  a  /abie, 
and  in  these,  her  imagery  was  both  appropriate  and  correct. 
The  justice  and  trutli  of  her  remarks  on  all  subjects,  excitad 
the  utmost  astonish ment  in  those  wlio  were  acquainted  witli 
her  limited  means  of  acquiring  information.  "* 

^  She  had  been  known  to  conjugate  correctly  Latin  verbs, 
which  ahe  had  probably  heard  in  we  school  room  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  ahe  waa  onoe  heard  to  apeak  several  aentencea  very 
correctly  in  French,  at  the  same  time  atatine  that  she  had 
heard  them  6om  a  foreign  gentleman  whom  mt  had  met  ac- 
cidentally in  a  shop.  Beino^  questioned  on  this  subject  when 
awake,  slie  remembered  having  seen  the  gendeman,  but  could 
not  repeat  a  word  of  what  he  had  said. 

Diiring  her  paroxysms  it  was  ahnost  impossible  to  awake 
her,  and  when  lier  eyelids  were  raised  and  a  candle  bruu^lil 

near  the  eye^  the  pupil  seemed  insensible,  to  the  light.  For 
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several  years  she  was,  during  the  paroxysm^  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  other  persons,  but  about  the  age 
of  sixteen^  she  began  to  observe  those  who  were  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  she  could  tell  oonrecdy  thwur  number  tfaou^  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  have  the  room  darkened*  She  now 
also  became  capable  of  answering  questions  that  were  put  to 
her»  and  of  noticing  remarks  made  in  her  presence^  and,  with 
regard  to  both,  she  showed  astonishing  aciitencss.  Her  oh- 
ser\'ations  indeed  were  often  of  such  a  nature,  and  corres- 
ponded so  accurately  with  character  and  ev  cnts,  that,  by  the 
country  pe()])le,  she  was  beheved  to  be  endowed  with  super- 
naiurai  power. 

^  During  the  whole  period  of  thb  remarkable  aflfection, 
which  seems  to  have  gone  on  for  at  least  ten  or  eleven  vears, 
she  was^  when  awake,  a  dull  awkward  girl,  very  slow  in  re- 
ceiving any  kind  of  instruction,  though  much  care  was  be- 
stowed upon  her;  and  in  point  of  intellect,  she  was  much 
inferior  to  the  other  servants  of  the  family.  In  particular, 
she  showed  no  kind  of  turn  for  music.  She  did  not  a|)pear 
to  have  any  recollection  of  what  passed  m  her  sleep  ;  but 
during  her  nocturnal  ramblings,  she  was  more  than  once  heard 
to  lament  her  infirmity  of  speaking  in  her  sleep,  adding  how 
fortunate  it  was  she  did  not  sleep  among  the  other  servants* 
as  they  teased  her  enough  about  it  as  it  was. 

About  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  became  immoral  In  her 
conduct,  and  was  dismissed  the  family.  Her  propensity  to 
talk  in  her  sleep  eontlnued  to  the  time  of  her  dismissfil,  but  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  iier  noctunial  conversatifin. 
It  had  gradually  lost  it>s  aeuteness  and  brilliancy,  and  latterly 
became  the  mere  babbling  of  a  vulgar  mind,  often  mingled 
with  insolent  remarks  against  her  ^^uperiors,  and  the  most 
pro&ne  scoffing  at  morality  and  religion.  It  is  believed  that 
she  afterwards  became  insane,'^ 

To  what  serious  reflections  does  not  this  curious  history 
give  rise.  Here  there  did  unquestionably  exist  a  double  ex- 
istence. The  one  a  relative  being  surrounded  with  the 
realities  of  life;  the  other  a  natural  condition,  unshackled 
by  constraint,  and  left  entirely  to  the  wild  enjoyment  of  a 
luxuriant  fancy  and  an  apprehension  quick  and  brilUant. 
In  the  former,  the  young  creature  found  herself  derided  and 
degraded  by  her  vulgar  companions ;  her  generous  infirmities, 
if  such  they  may  be  called^  made  the  subject  of  low  libakly. 
In  her  second  existence^  she  became  the  nee  child  of  nature* 

Might  not  proper  oare  have  saved  this  intensti^g  oreatura 
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from  mi^en'' !  It  is  admitted  that  much  care  hm\  heen 
bestowed  upon  her  iiistruction,"  liut  was  she  withdrawn  from 
the  low  circle  that  surroiuKlcd  her  and  placed  in  a  society 
where,  in  her  waking  liours^  she  could  have  derived  those  ad- 
vantages of  a  superior  intercourse,  which  might  have  worked 
upon  her  vivid  imagination  as  powerfolly  as  Uie  mdodious 
sounds  she  Iiad  h^id  at  other  times  ?  "  She  became  im- 
moral— ^scoi^  at  reUgton" — in  her  sleep.  She  was  then 
ill  a  state  of  nature ;  unconscious^  to  a  certain  extend 
of  immorality  and  relic;ion,  nlthoiiL'h  conscious,  no  doubt, 
of  relative  good  and  evil.  Is  it  not  more  than  probable 
that  \\\)Qr\  awake,  not  only  were  her  ears  assailed  by  pro- 
fane and  improper  language,  but  is  it  not  most  likely  that 
her  ruin  was  perpetrated  during  her  visionary  slumbers, 
and  ever  after  visited  her  mind  during  her  paroxysms  f 
Nor  is  it  improbable  Ihat  her  affieetions  had  been  bestowed 
upon  her  despoiler.  Instead  of  being  dismissed  and  cast 
Upon  the  wide  worlds  helpless,  stigmatiaed^  perhaps,  with 
the  odious  epithet  of  witch — for  we  have  seen  that  the 
lower  order  considered  her  such — might  not  a  friendly  hand 
have  secured  her  in  an  abode  where  she  might  have  been 
invited  to  come  and  sin  no  more!  Alas  !  no  ^\  onder  that  the 
poor  creature  should  have  become  insaiie  1  It  is  ^^aid  that  she 
was  obtuse  in  intellect  when  awaike*  May  not  this  be  ac- 
counted for  in  some  measure,  by  the  exhaustion  of  4ier  men- 
tal faculties  during  her  paroxysms  ?  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  learned  and  philosophic  Dr.  Abercrombiey  who  has  given 
this  history,  did  not  comment  upon  it.  True  Christianity  and 
its  benevolence  breath  in  every  line  of  the  eloquent  writer,  and 
the  poor  Scotch  ///.s.s/<?  might  have  afforded  him  a  valuable  theme. 
How  proud  would  any  humane  iicrsoii  Ijavc  felt  in  making  this 
interesting  object  of  pity  what  she  might  have  been ! 

Dr.  Dewar  also  velat«»  Ihe  case  of  an  ^orsnt  servant-girl, 
who^  during  the  paroxysm  of  somnambuhsm,  showed  an  asto- 
nishiitt  knowledge  of  geography  and  astronomy,  and  expressed 
herself  in  her  own  Isnguage,  in  a  manner  which,  though  often 
ludicrous,  showed  an  understanding  of  the  subject.  Hie  al- 
teration of  the  seasons,  for  exampl^  she  explamed  by  saying 
the  world  was  set  a  rree. 

In  many  cases  of  somnambulism  the  sleeper  is  able  to  con- 
tinue Ihe  occupation  that  he  had  previously  carried  on.  Mar- 
tinet mentions  a  watchmaker's  apprentice,  whose  paroxysm 
came  on  once  in  the  fortnight,  ana  commenced  in  a  sensation 
ofheatascendbgto  tiie  heart  Thb  was  foUowed  by  a  confa- 
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sion  of  thought  and  insensibility.  His  eyes  were  open,  but 
fixed  and  vacant,  and  he  was  totally  insensible  to  every  thins; 
around  him.  Yet  he  continued  his  usual  emplo)Tnent,  and 
was  always  much  surprised  when  he  awoke  to  find  the  pro- 
gress  that  had  taken  pUce  in  Ws  work.  This  case  ended  in 
epilepsy. 

Horstiusy  whom  we  hsve  abeady  quoted^  teUs  us  of  a  noble 
youth  of  Breslau,  living  in  the  citadel^  who  used  to  steal  out 
of  a  window  during  his  sleep,  muffled  up  in  his  cloak,  and 
ascend  the  roof  of  the  building,  where  one  night  he  tore  in 
pieces  a  magpie's  nest,  \\Tapped  up  the  little  ones  in  his  cloak, 
and  returned  to  bed.  The  following  moniing  he  mentioned 
the  circumstance  as  having  occurred  in  a  dream,  but  could  not 
be  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  circumstance  till  the  mag- 
pies in  the  cloak  were  shown  to  him. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  has  given  a  very  remarhable  eaae  of  a 
young  woman  of  low  rank,  who,  at  the  age  of  19,  became  in- 
sane, but  was  gentle,  and  ap])Hed  herself  eagerfy  to  Taiious 
occupations.  Before  her  insanity  she  had  been  only  learning 
to  read  and  to  form  a  few  letters ;  but  during  her  lunacy  she 
taught  herself  to  write  perfectly,  though  all  attempts  of  other* 
had  failed  ;  she  had  intervals  of  reason,  which  frequently  con- 
tinued three  weeks  and  sometimes  longer.  During  these  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  immediately  on  the  return 
of  her  insanity,  she  recovered  the  power  of  writing  and  reading. 

The  fiusolty  of  conversing  in  a  state  of  somnaimnilism  b  too 
well  authenticated  to  be  doubted,  although  in  many  instances 
it  may  have  been  a  fraudulent  trick  of  animal  magnetism. 
This  singular  power  has  been  recorded  by  several  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  many  of  whom  pretended  that  divine  inspiration 
illumined  the  sleepers.  Cicero  tells  us  that  when  the  Lace- 
dajmonian  magistrates  were  embarrassed  in  their  administra- 
tion, they  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  of  Pasiphae,  thus  named 
from  Fasi  phaineiuj  or  "  communicative  to  all."  Strabo  men- 
tions a  cavern,  sacred  to  Pluto  and  Juno,  where  the  sick 
came  to  consult  sleeping  priests.  Aristides  is  said  to  have 
delivered  his  opinion  whue  ftst  asleep  in  the  temple  of  i£s- 
culapius.  It  would  be  endless  to  quote  all  the  auuioritiea  on 
this  subject  Modem  magnetisers,  however,  outstrip  the 
ancients  in  the  wonders  they  relate  in  regard  to  somnambu- 
lent  faculties  developed  by  magnetism.  In  1829,  Cloquet,  a 
very  distinguished  Parisian  surgeon,  assisted  by  Dr.  Chapelain, 
removed  the  cancerous  breast  of  a  lady  in  her  magnetic  sleep, 
during  which  she  continued  her  conversation,  unconscious  of 
the  operation,  which  lasted  twelve  minutes. 
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The  faculty  of  seeing  throtigh  the  closed  eyelids  was  fully 
substantiated  in  the  presence  of  a  commission  of  investigation 
appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris^  and  m  tiio 
preaanoe  of  fifteen  penons.  They  fiound  a  lomnainlraHst,  of 
the  name  of  Piralf  to  all  appeaianoe  fast  asleep.  On  bdng 
lequested  to  rise  and  appnMkch  the  window,  he  complied  im- 
mediately. His  eyes  were  then  covered  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  awaken  him,  and  a  pack  of  cards  having  Ijeen  shuffled 
by  several  persons,  he  recognised  them  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  Watches  were  then  shown  him,  and  he  named 
the  hour  and  minute,  though  the  hands  were  repeatedly  al- 
tered. A  book  was  then  presented  to  him, — it  happened  to 
be  a  collection  of  opme^-^and  he  read  CatUor  ei  Poilux 
instead  of  Cattor  ei  PoUuXf  Tragedie  Lyrique :  a  volume  of 
Horace  was  then  submitted  to  him,  but  not  knowing  Latin, 
he  returned  it,  saying;,  ^'  This  is  some  church-book.'*  'Hie 
celebrated  Dr.  Broussais  laid  before  the  same  somnambulist 
a  letter  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket ;  to  his  utter  surprise 
he  read  the  tirst  lines;  tiie  doctor  then  wrote  a  few  words  on 
a  piece  of  paper  in  very  small  characters,  which  the  somnam- 
bulist also  read  witii  tlie  utmost  facility ;  but,  what  was  still 
more  singular,  when  letters  or  books  were  applied  to  his 
breast  or  between  the  ahouldeca^  he  also  perused  them  with 
equal  accuracy  and  ease.  In  one  instance  the  queen  of  clubs 
was  presented  to  his  back ;  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
said^  '^This  a  dub— the  nine;"  he  was  informed  that  he  was 
in  error,  when  lie  recovered  himself  and  said,  "  No,  'tis  the 
queen a  ten  of  spades  was  tlien  applied,  when  he  hastily 
exclaimed.  "  At  any  rate  this  is  not  a  court-card;  it  is — the 
ten  of  spades." 

The  many  astute  tricks  played  by  animal  magnetisers,  and 
frequently  detected^  naturally  induced  most  persons  to  doubt 
the  veracity  of  these  experuients;  but  when  we  find  that 
they  were  witnessed  by  seventy-eight  medical  men,  most  of 
them  decidedly  hostile  to  ma^etism,  and  sixty-three  intel- 
ligent individuals  not  belongmg  to  the  profession,  and  in 
every  respect  disiTiterestedy  what  are  we  to  say  ? —perhaps^ 
exdaim  with  11  am  let, 

Thf'rr  nvp  mnrn  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Tiiun  aft:  Uieaau  of  in  your  philosophy! 

I  cannot  better  conrhidc  tliis  article  than  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Dr.  Pntchaid's  valuable  work  :*  "There  is  an 
obvioua  relation  betwem  Ihe  state  of  the  fiBColties  in  som« 

•  A  Treatise  on  Insanity. 
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nambuliBm  and  that  which  exists  during  dreams.  It  is  in- 
deed probable  that  somnambulism  is  £eainiii^'  in  a  manner 
so  modified^  that  the  will  recovers  its  usual  power  over  mus- 
cular motiofi,  and  likewise  becomes  endued  with  a  peculiar 
control  over  the  oiipns  of  sense  and  perception.  This 
power,  wliich  ^ves  rise  to  the  most  curious  phenomena  of 
somnambulism,  is  of  sucli  a  kind,  that,  while  the  senses  are 
in  general  obscured,  as  in  sleep,  and  all  other  objects  are  un- 
perreivcd,  the  somnainhnlator  manifests  a  faculty  of  seeing, 
fceliiii^,  or  otherwise  discovering  those  particular  objects  of 
which  he  is  in  pursuit^  towards  which  his  attention  is  by 
inward  movement  directed,  or  with  which  the  internal  openii- 
tions  of  his  mind  bring  him  into  relation.  As  in  dreams^  so 
likewise  in  somnambulism  the  individual  is  intent  on  the 
pursuit  of  objects  towards  which  his  mind  had  been  previously 
directed  in  a  powerful  manner,  and  his  attention  stron^rly 
roused  ;  he  is  in  both  states  impelled  by  habit,  under  the 
intiuence  of  which  he  rL})t/ats  tiie  routine  of  his  daily  obser- 
vances. A  somnambuiator  is  a  dreamer  who  is  able  to  act  his 
dreams. 


MEDICAL  POWEKS  OF  MUSIC. 

Thb  powerful  influence  of  music  on  our  intellectnal  facui* 

ties,  and  consequently  on  our  health,  has  long  been  ascer- 
tained,  either  in  raising  the  energies  of  the  mind,  or  produdne 
de55pondcncy  and  melancholy  associations  of  ideas.  Impressea 
with  its  sublime  nature,  the  ancients  gave  it  a  divine  origin. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  it  was  a  boon  bestowed  on  mankind 
after  the  deluorc,  and  owed  its  discovery  to  the  sound  produced 
by  the  wind  when  whistling  through  the  reeds  that  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  This  science  became  the  early  study 
of  philosophers  and  physicians.  Herophilus  explained  the 
alterations  of  the  pulse  by  the  various  modes  and  rhytlims  of 
music.  In  the  sacred  writings  we  have  many  instances  of  its 
influence  in  producing  an  aptitude  for  divine  consolation. 
The  derangement  of  Saul  yielded  to  the  harp 'of  David,  and 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  ramc  upon  Elisha  tlie  minstrel 
played.  In  Kg}'pt  certain  songs  were  log^ally  ordained  in  the 
education  of  youth,  to  promote  virtue  and  morality.  Polybius 
assures  us  that  music  wa^i  required  to  soften  the  manners  of 
the  Arcadians,  whose  climate  was  heavy  and  impure  j  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Cyniethe^  who  neglected  this  science^  were 
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the  most  barbarous  in  Greece.  The  medical  power  of  har- 
monious socinds  was  also  fully  admitted.  We  find  Pythagoras 
directing  cert^  mental  disorders  to  be  treated  by  music. 
Tliales,  called  from  Crete  to  Sparta,  cured  a  disastrous  pes- 
tilence by  its  means.  Martin  us  Capella  affirms  that  fevers 
\s  rrc  t]lu«^  removed.  Xenocrates  cured  maniacs  by  melodious 
sounds,  and  Asclepuides  conquered  deafness  with  a  trumpet. 
In  modem  times  it  has  been  related  of  a  deaf  lady  that  she 
could  onl]^  hear  while  a  drum  was  beating,  and  a  drummer 
was  kept  in  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  oon- 
Terse.  Aulus  Geliius  tells  us  Uiat  ri  case  of  sciatica  was 
cured  by  gentle  modulations,  and  Theophrastus  maintains 
tlirit  thp  ])\tcs  of  serpents  and  otlior  venomous  reptiles  can  be 
relieved  by  similar  means.  Ancient  pfiysicians,  who  attri- 
buted many  diseases  to  tlie  influence  of  evil  spirits,  fancied 
that  harmonious  sounds  drove  them  away,  more  especially 
when  accompanied  by  incantations ;  and  we  find  in  Luther^ 

that  music  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  gifts  of 
God^  to  which  Satan  is  a  bitter  enemy.'^ 

In  more  modem  times  we  have  several  instances  of  the 
medical  powers  of  music^  and  the  effect  produced  by  Fari- 
nelli  on  Philip  of  Spain  is  well  known.  This  monarch  was 
in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  despondency  from  ill  health,  that 
he  reiuscd  to  be  shaved  or  to  appear  in  public.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Fai  inrlli,  the  Queen  was  resolved  to  trv  the  power  of 
music,  and  a  concert  was  ordered  m  a  room  adjoining  the 
King's  chamber :  FarineUi  sang  two  of  his  best  airs,*  which  so 
overcame  Philip  that  he  desired  he  might  be  brought  into 
hb  presence^  when  he  promised  to  grant  lum  any  reason- 
able request  he  might  make.  The  performer,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  then  begged  of  the  King  to  allow  himself 
to  be  shaved  and  attended  ny  his  domestics^  to  which  Philip 
consented.  Famiclli  continued  to  sing  to  him  daily  until  a 
perfect  cure  was  effected. — The  story  of  Tartini  is  rather 
curious  :  in  a  moment  of  musical  euthusuisui  he  fell  asleep, 
when  the  devil  appeared  to  him  playing  on  the  violin,  bidding 
him  with  a  homble  grin  to  play  as  well  as  he  did ;  strack 
with  the  vision,  the  musician  awoke,  ran  to  his  harpsichord, 
and  produced  the  splendid  sonata  which  he  entitled  "  the 
Devils  J'  BriickmanUj  and  Ilufeland  relate  cases  of  St.  Yitus's 
dance,  cured  by  music,  which,  according  to  Desessarts,  also 
relieved  Catalepsy.  Schneider  and  Becker  have  ascertoined 
its  influence  in  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  affections. 

^  Fatlido  U  Sol  aod  Par  qiianio  dolce  ampkuio  of  Uasse. 
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Tiie  following  carious  case  is  recorded  by  Parett— ^tJllft 
jeuno  fiUd  d'emnron  11  aaij  i6rt  primatiu^  rdafdvement 
tux  hcalt^i  ayant  le  genie  nerveiax  tr^  seiudble  et  ti^  irri- 
table»  fiit  attaipi^^  il  7  a  environ  deux  ani^  de  dmdeiin  vio* 
lentes  dans  toat  le  oorpay  aveo  uuomnie^  tension  ezoewive  et 
fort  douleureuse  des  muscles  de  Pabdomen^  accompagn^e  de 
fit'vre.  Deux  ans  apr^s,  des  convulsions  se  derlnrorent,  aver 
une  violence  qui  surpassa  tout  cc  que  je  craignais  ;  les  bonds, 
les  elans,  furent,  pendant  quatre  or  cinq  jours  et  autant  de 
nuitSj  SI  torts,  qu'il  faiiait  deux  hommes  pour  retenir  dans  le 
lit  la  jeune  personne,  d'ailleurs  Mble  et  delicate*  Enfin^  je 
proposal  d'employer  la  musiquc.  On  fit,  en  CQna^uenoey 
entrer  denz  m^estarieni  disposes  k  donner  lenr  premier  coup 
d'archet;  a  I'instant  de  leur  apparition  lea  convulsions  ces- 
s^rent  d'abord  et  repanirent  peu  de  terns  aprda  i  on  ohangea 
d'air,  et  les  convulsions  cess^rent  encore  pour  reparaitre, 
aussi  au  troisicme  air,  qui  sans  doute  se  trouva  ])las  au  gout 
de  la  malade,  elle  dcmanda  un  violon,  qu*on  iui  donna,  et 
quoiqu'elle  n'eut  jamais  fait  d'autre  essai,  son  ocil  fixe  sur  les 
joueurs,  son  attention  fut  si  grande,  et  ses  mouvemens  si 
rapides,  qu'elle  smvait  oeuz  des  m^^triera  sans  causer  auciine 
discordance.  Des  connaisseurs  ne  pouvaient  a'empMier  de 
Gonvenir  de  la  justesse  et  de  la  precision  qu'elle  observait 
Son  oreille  6tait  m6me  si  delicate^  qu'elle  faisait  des  leproches 
aux  raenetriers,  qui,  obligt  s  de  jouer  une  cp-andc  partie  de  la 
nuit,  sc  trouvaient  eux-mcmes  dans  le  cas  de  manquer  de 
mesure. 

La  petite  malade  cotitinua  de  jouer  pendant  plus  de  30 
heures  de  suite,  sans  autre  luleri  uption  que  celic  quM  faiiait 
pour  prendre  ses  bouillons^  et  dans  ce  court  intervalle  on 
voyait  les  oontractionB  des  tendons  se  renouveUer,  quoique 
moins  fortes.  lies  musidens  fatigu^^  elle  se  contenta  de  la 
voix^  qu'eUe  accompagna  de  son  instrument.  Au  bout  de  ce 
terme,  un  sommeil  de  six  ou  sept  heures,  qui  vint  tr^s  natu- 
rellement,  produisit  une  augmentatioo  de  calme.  Au  r6veil, 
on  varia  les  cxercices,  et  ainsi  se  termina  la  scene  qui  avait 
dure  48  heures,  aprcs  laquelle  les  convulsions  eesserent  to- 
talement.  Trois  jours  apres,  la  malade  sc  trouva  parfaitement 
bienj  et  ne  restait  que  des  convulsions  tr^s  foibles^  et  la 
maladie  se  termina  aprda  trois  moia  de  dur6e«^ 

A  stUl  more  singular  effect  of  music  is  related  by  Roger 
in  tiie  case  of  a  poor  wretch  broken  upon  the  wheel*  In 
his  agonies  he  blasphemed  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  and 
cordially  damned  the  spiritual  (ynnf orter  who  sought  to  reoon« 
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cilc  him  to  his  sufferings.  Some  itinerant  musicians  chanced 
to  pass  by,  they  were  stopped  by  the  priest  and  rcqueste(i  to 
play  to  the  patient,  when  to  the  surprise  of  all  artmnd,  he 
seemed  relieved^  and  became  so  tranquil,  that  he  attended 
with  calm  resignation  to  their  ezliortationi>  confested  his  ma- 
nifbld  ofienoea,  and  died  like  a  good  Christian 

Rousseau,  who  entertained  a  sovereign  contempt  for  French 
music,  observes,  that  the  Cantai€$  of  bemier  cured  the  fever 
of  a  French  musician,  while  they  most  probably  would  have 
given  a  fever  to  n  mnsirian  of  anv  other  cnuntry. 

This  remark  ot  iiousseau  reminds  nie  of  tlie  French  philo- 
sophical traveller  (I  believe  it  was  Diderot),  who  on  his 
iourney  to  Loiuioji  fr^jiu  Dover,  while  horses  were  changing, 
had  the  curiosity  to  see  a  sick  ostler  ^ith  a  raging  fever 
attended  by  a  oountry  practitioner,  who,  despairing  most 
probably  of  his  patient,  aaid,  that  he  might  he  allowed  to 
eat  any  thing  he  wished  for.  The  man  asked  for  a  red-  ' 
heirinff^  whioi  waa  forthwith  given  to  him.  Our  touristy 
generalizing  like  most  of  his  brethren,  immediately  noted  in 
his  diary — EngUsh  Physicians  allow  red-herrittgs  to  /ever 
patients. 

Some  months  aft^'r  he  changed  horses  at  the  same  inn,  and 
asked  how  long  the  unfortunate  creature  had  hurvived  his 
herring,  when,  to  his  utter  tiurprise,  he  waa  informed  that  the 
hale,  hearty  ftllow  who  was  biinging  out  the  relays,  was  the 
very  man.  He  of  course  pulled  out  his  jonnial  and  entered 
— red'herrings  cure  the  fever  of  Engiishmem, 

Our  traveUer  crossed  over,  and  having  accidentally  seen  in 
a  French  inn  a  poor  devil  whose  ra^e  nj^peared  to  him  similar 
to  the  sturdy  ostler,  he  ventnn d  to  jjre^cnlje  a  similar  remedy, 
which  the  patient  only  survived  an  hour  or  two;  when  his 
death  was  uiiuuunced,  he  philosophicuiiy  shrugged  up  liis 
shoulders,  and  wrote  in  his  book — 

Though  red-herrings  cure  feven  in  England,  they  most  de^* 
eidedfy  Kill  in  Jhmce. 

Mad  musicians  seem  to  be  more  mad  than  others;  for 
Foder6  gives  us  the  following  strange  account  of  some  of 
them.  "  Les  plus  s^^rands  musiciens  ne  reconnaissent  souvent 
plus  Icurs  instruments :  Vim  pri'iiant  son  violon,  que  je  lui 
avais  mis  dans  les  nuiins,  pour  un  vase  de  nuit,  et  un  autre 
preiiauL  .sa  flute  pour  un  sabre,  et  voulait  m*en  frapper." 

W'e,  however,  freouently  meet  with  lunatics  who,  although 
.  they  have  no  rememorance  of  tiie  past  circarostances  of  their 
fifsy  recollect  and  perform  airs  which  they  had  formerly  played. 
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Various  well-authenticated  cases  lead  us  to  suppose,  that 
a  sensibility  to  music  long  latent  may  be  called  into  action 
by  acdd^tal  circamstBiiceB.  A  csae  is  on  reoonl  of  a 
oountmroinaii,  twenty-eight  yean  of  age,  who  had  nerer  left 
her  TiUagey  bnt  was^  by  mere  chance,  present  at  a  fete  where 
a  concert  was  performed,  and  dancing  to  a  foil  Mnd  after- 
wards followed.  She  was  deUghted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
scene :  hut,  the  fvte  concluded,  she  could  not  dismiss  from 
her  mind  the  inipression  the  music  had  produced.  Whether 
she  was  at  her  meals,  her  devotions,  her  daily  occupation,  or 
in  her  bed, — stiU,  or  moving  about, — the  airs  she  liad  heard, 
and  in  the  succession  in  which  they  had  been  performed, 
were  ever  present  to  her  leooUeotlon,  To  sleeD  she  became 
a  stranger,— every  function  became  ^pnduaUy  deranged,  and 
six  short  months  terminated  her  existence,  not  having  for 
one  moment  lost  this  stnmge  sensation ;  and  during  this  sad 
period,  when  any  false  note  on  the  violin  was  purposely 
orawn^  she  would  bold  her  head  with  both  hand??,  and  ex- 
claim, *'  Oh !  what  a  horrible  note !  it  tears  my  brain 

Sir  Henry  Ilalford  relates  the  case  of  a  man  in  Yorkshire, 
who  after  severe  misfui  tunes  lost  liis  senses,  and  was  placed 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Tiiere,  in  a  short  time,  the  use  of  the 
viohn  gradually  restored  him  to  his  intellects;  so  promptly, 
indeed,  that  six  weeks  after  the  experiment,  on  hearing^  the 
inmates  of  the  establishment  passing  by,  he  said,  ^^Ciood 
morning,  gentiiemen;  I  am  quite  well»  and  shall  be  moat 
happy  to  accompany  you." 

Curious  anecdotes  arc  related  of  the  rffect  of  music  upon 
animals.  Marville  has  f^iven  the  following  amusing  account 
of  his  experiments.  "  Wliile  a  man  was  playing  on  a  trump- 
marine,  I  made  my  observations  on  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horse,  an 
ass,  a  hind,  some  cows,  small  buds,  and  a  cock  and  hens, 
who  were  in  a  yard  under  the  window :  the  cat  was  not  the 
least  affected ;  the  horse  stopped  short  from  time  to  time, 
raising  his  head  up  now  and  tnen  as  he  was  feedW  on  the 
grass;  the  dog  continued  for  above  an  hour  seated  on  bis 
hind-legs,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  player ;  the  ass  did  not 
discover  the  least  indication  of  his  being  toiiehed,  eating;  his 
thistle?^  jieaceably;  the  hind  lifted  up  her  large  wide  cars, 
and  seemed  very  attLiii  ive;  the  cows  slept  a  little,  and,  after 
gazing  at  us,  %vcnt  forward ;  some  little  birds  that  were  in  an 
aviar) ,  and  uliier.s  on  trees  and  bushes,  almost  tore  their  little 
throats  with  ringing;  but  the  cock,  who  minded  only  his 
hens^  and  the  hens,  who  were  solely  employed  in  scraping  a 
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ndghboniing  dimghiU,  did  not  show  in  any  manner  that  the 
tramp-marine  afforded  them  pleasure/^  That  dogs  have  an 
ear  for  music  cannot  be  doubted:  Steibelt  had  one  which 
evidently  knew  one  piece  of  music  from  the  other :  and  a 
modem  composer,  ray  friend,  Mr.  Nathan,  had  a  pug-dofz;  that 
frisked  merrily  about  the  room  wlien  a  lively  piece  was 
played,  but  when  a  slow  melody  was  performed,  particu- 
larly Dussek's  Opera  15,  he  would  seat  himself  down  hy  the 
piano^  and  prick  up  his  ears  with  intense  attention  until  the 
player  came  to  the  forty-eighth  bar;  as  the  discord  was  struek, 
he  would  yell  most  piteously,  and  with  drooping  tail  seek 
refuge  from  the  unpleasant  sound  under  the  chairs  or  tables.* 

Eastoot  relates  that  a  hare  left  her  retreat  to  listen  to  some 
choristers  who  were  singing  on  the  brinks  of  the  Mersey,  re- 
tiring whenever  they  ceased  sin^im;,  and  reappearing  as  they 
recommenced  their  strains.  Bossuet  asserts,  that  an  officer 
coniined  in  the  Bastille  drew  forth  mice  and  spiders  to  beguile 
his  solitude  with  his  flute  j  and  a  mountebank  in  Paris  had 
taught  rats  to  dance  on  the  rope  in  perfect  time.  Ghateau- 
Iniimd  stales  as  a  positiTe  iact>  that  he  has  seen  the  ratde- 
snakes  in  Upper  Canada  appeased  by  a  musician ;  and  the 
ooncert  given  in  Paris  to  two  elephants  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  leaves  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  harmony  on 
the  brute  creation.  Every  instrument  seemed  to  operate  dis- 
tinctly as  the  several  modes  of  pieces  were  slow  or  lively, 
until  the  excitement  of  these  intelligent  creatures  had  been 
earned  to  such  an  extent  tlutt  further  experiments  were 
deemed  dangerous* 

The  assoaatioDs  produced  by  national  airs^  and  illustrated 
by  the  effect  of  the  Hans  des  Vacke$  upon  the  Swiss^  are  too 
weU  known  to  be  related ;  and  the  mal  de  pmf9,  oit  noita^ia, 
is  an  affection  aggravated  by  the  fond  airs  of  infiBincy  and 

Jrouth  during  the  sad  hours  of  emigration,  when  the  aching 
leart  lingers  after  home  and  early  ties  of  friendship  and  of 
love,  it  IS  somewhat  singular,  but  tliis  disease  is  frequent 
among  soldiers  in  countries  where  tlicy  are  forcil)ly  made  to 
march :  but  is  seldom,  if  ever,  observed  in  the  fair  sex,  who 
moat  probflhly  seek  for  admiratioiL  in  every  dime^  and  are  re- 
concikd  bj  mittery  to  anv  region. 

The  whuns  of  musical  composers  have  often  been  most 
singular ;  Gluck  composed  in  a  garden,  quaffing  champaign  ; 
Sariiy  in  a  dark  room  s  FaesaeUo^in  hisbedj  Saochini,  with  a 

#  Modi  curious  matter  will  be  fouMVia  Mr*  Natbaa's  valuable  work 


It' 
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liiTcrarite  cat  perclied  upon  each  shoulder.  The  extraordinary 
fancies  of  Kutswara,  composer  of  the  "  Battle  of  Prague,"  are 
too  well  known,  and  led  to  bis  metsneholy,  but  unpitied  end* 

Great  as  the  repute  of  the  most  popular  miuical  performen^ 
whether  vocal  or  instnunental,  in  the  present  day  may  be,  and 
enormous  as  tlieir  remuneration  may  seem,  the  ancients  were 
more  profuse  in  their  generosity  to  musicians  and  the  factors 
of  musical  instruments.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Isocrates, 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  Theodoras^  a  flute-maker,  who 
had  realized  so  large  a  fortune  by  his  business,  that  he  was 
able  to  vie  with  the  richest  Athenian  citizens  in  keeping  up 
the  chorus  for  his  tribe  at  festivals  and  religious  ceremonies. 
Ismenias,  the  celebrated  musician  of  Thebes,  gave  three 
talents^  or  581/*  55*  for  a  flute.  The  extravagance  of  this 
performer  was  so  great,  that  Pliny  informs  us  he  was  indignant 
at  one  of  his  agents  for  having  purchased  a  valuable  emerald 
for  h\m  at  Cyprus  at  too  low  a  price,  adding,  that  hy  his 
penurious  conduct  he  had  disgraced  the  ^cm.  The  vanity  of 
artists  in  those  days  appears  to  have  l)een  similar  to  the  ])resent 
impudent  pretensions  of  many  public  favourites.  Plutarch 
relates  of  this  same  Isiaenias,  tiiut  being  sent  lor  to  play  at  a 
sacrifioey  and  having  performed  for  some  time  wiUumt  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  favourable  omen  in  the  victim^  his  employer 
snatched  the  instrument  out  of  his  hand,  and  bc^an  to  play 
himBelf  most  execrably.  However,  the  happy  omen  appearea* 
when  the  deliglited  bungler  exclaimed  that  the  pods  preferred 
his  execution  and  taste,  Ismenias  cast  upon  him  a  smile  of 
contcm])t,  and  replied,  "  While  /  played,  the  gods  were  so 
enchanted  that  they  deferred  the  omen  to  hear  me  the  longer; 
but  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  i/uu  upon  any  terms,"  This 
was  nearly  as  absurd  as  the  boast  of  Vestris,  the  Parisian 
dancer,  who,  on  being  complimented  on  his  ))ower8  of 
remaining  long  in  the  air,  replied,  that  he  could  figure  in 
the  ur  for  hau  an  hour,  did  he  not  fear  to  create  jealousy 
among  his  comrades.'^ 

Amocbncus  the  harper,  according  to  Athenn^ns,  used  to  re- 
ceive an  Attic  talent  of  193/.  1 5s.  for  each  performance.  I'he 
beautiful  Lamia,  tlie  most  celebrated  female  flute-player,  had 
a  teniple  dedicated  to  her  under  the  name  of  Venus  Lamia. 
Tiie  TibkitKB,  or  female  flute-players,  who  formed  coll^iate 
bodiea,  were  as  celebrated  for  their  talent  and  theur  dMurms, 
as  for  their  licentiousness  and  extrayagaaoe.  Thdr  perform- 
ances were  for])idden  by  the  Theodosian  code,  but  with  little 
success;  since  Frocopius  infomsus  thttl^  in  Uie  time  of  Jus* 
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tinian  the  sister  uf  the  Empress  Theodora,  wlio  was  a  renowned 
amateur  Hikma,  appeared  on  the  stage  without  any  other 
dreM  than  a  alight  and  transparent  acarf. 

In  tibe  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  power  of  music  in 
adding  to  rel^ooa  solemnity  was  fully  appreciated,  and  many 
of  the  fathers  and  most  distmguislied  prelates  cultivated  the 
auxiliary  science.  St.  Gregory  expressly  sent  over  Augustine 
the  monk,  with  some  singers,  who  entered  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury singing  a  litany  in  the  Gregorian  cliant,  which  extended 
tlie  number  of  the  foiir  tones  of  St.  Ambrose  to  eight.  A 
school  for  church  music  was  established  at  Canterbury ;  and 
it  waa  alao  tanght  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  and  Weremoath. 
St  Donatan  waa  a  cdefarated  mnaidany  and  waa  accnaed  of 
having  invented  a  most  wonderful  magic  harp ;  it  was,  per- 
haps, to  prove  liiat  the  accusation  waa  iialae,  that  he  took  the 
devil  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  This  ingenious  saint 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  organs,  one  of  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury.  It  appears,  however,  that  in- 
struments resembling  the  organ  were  known  as  early  as  304, 
and  were  described  in  a  Greek  epi^*am  attributed  to  Juiiaii 
the  Apostate;^  in  which  he  savs^  I  beheld  reeds  of  a  new 
spedea,  fhe  growth  of  each  otiier>  and  a  bracen  soil  j  such  as 
are  not  agitated  by  winds,  bat  by  a  blast  diat  rushes  from  a 
leathern  cavern  beneath  ^eir  roots ;  while  a  robust  mortal, 
running  with  swift  fingers  over  the  concordant  keys,  makes 
them,  as  they  smootlily  dance,  emit  melodious  sounds.'* 

The  influence  of  music  on  the  fair  sex  lias  long  been 
acknowledged,  and  this  advantage  has  proved  fatal  to  some 
artists  who  had  recourse  to  its  fascinating  powers  ;  Mark 
Smeaton  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Anne  Boleyn  | 
Thomas  Abel,  who  taught  harmony  to  Catherine^  met  wita  a 
aimikr  &te»  and  David  Riiaio  was  not  more  fortunate. 
They  weie»  peihapSy  too  much  impressed  with  the  ideas  of 
Cloten  $  ''I  am  advis'd  to  give  her  muaio  o*  mornings}  tiiey 
say  it  will  penetrate.*' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  woman  was  ever  known  to 
excel  in  musical  composition,  however  brilliant  her  mstru- 
mental  execution  might  have  been.  The  same  obser%'ntion 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  logical  disquisitions,  l  u  w  hat 
are  we  to  attribute  this  exception  ? — are  we  to  consider  these 
deluditfb]  tormenters  as  essentially  nnharmonions  and  illo- 
gieu  ?  We  leave  tiiis  important  qnestion  to  phxenologists. 
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ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

4 

Destined  by  Providenre  to  wander  over  the  £(lobe,  and  to 
live  in  various  climes^  man  is  csseutially  au  uiujuvurous  ani- 
mal.  Aocording  to  Uie  country  he  inhabits^  its  productions 
and  the  nature  of  his  pursuits^  his  mode  of  living  differs. 
The  inhabitant  of  cold  and  sterile  regions  on  the  borders  of 
the  ocean  becomes  iclithyophagous ;  and  fish,  fresh^  driedy 
smoked,  or  salted,  is  his  principal  nonrishment.  The  bold 
huntsman  live«  upon  tho  G-nmc  he  pursues  ;  while  the  noma- 
dian  shepherd,  who  tLiids  his  herd  over  boundless  steeps, 
supports  hiiiiseif  on  the  miik  of  liis  Hock.  In  warm  countries 
fruits  and  vegetables  constitute  the  chief  support  of  life  ;  and 
there  the  disciples  of  Pytliagoras  can  luxuriate  on  the  rich 
produce  of  a  bountiful  soil,  soleljr  debarring  themselves  from 
oeans,  which,  like  all  flesh,  they  consider  to  hare  been  created 
by  putrefaction.  What  would  these  good  people  have  done 
among  the  Scyliiians  and  the  Getee,  who,  according  to  Sido- 
nius  ApoUinaris,  mingled  blood  and  milk  for  food-^ 

■  Solitosque  cruentutn 

Lac  poUure  GeUUk  ac  pocula  tiogere  venis ; 

or  the  stunted  natives  of  the  arctic  regions,  who  feed  upon 
whales  and  seals,  drink  deep  potations  of  train-oil,  and  con- 
sider the  warm  blood  of  the  seal  an  exquisite  beverage,  dried 
herrings  moistened  with  blubber  n  dainty,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
seal  half  frozen  in  snow  diiring  winter,  or  half  corrupted  in  the 
earth  in  suninier,  the  most  delicious  morsel.  The  semi-bar])a- 
rous  Russians,  who  during  the  late  wars  enjoyed  the  ahuiidant 
bills  of  fare  of  France  and  Itidy,  accustom  themselves  easily 
to  this  disgusting  diet  on  their  return ;  and  their  troops,  who 
live  amongst  the  Samoiedes,  thrive  uncommonly  well  on  raw 
flesh  and  rein-deer  blood.  It  is  in  temperate  r^ons  that 
man  displays  bis  omnivorous  propensities :  there,  animal  food 
can  be  abundantly  procured  ;  and  every  description  of  ^rain, 
roots,  and  fruit, is  easily  cultivated.  It  is  as  we  pass  from  these 
nuddie  climes  towards  tiie  poles,  that  animal  substances  are 
more  exclusively  consumed  ;  and  towards  ihe  equator  that  we 
enjoy  refreshing  fruits,  and  nourishing  routs  and  vegetables. 
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So  scarce  is  food  in  some  desolate  tracts  of  the  globe,  that  we 
tind  the  wandering  Indian  satisfying  liis  cravings  witli  earth 
and  clay  :  and  Humboldt  informs  us  that  the  Ottomaques^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mata  and  Oronoco,  feed  on  a  &t  unctaous 
earthj  in  the  choice  of  which  they  display  great  epicurean 
afcill,  and  which  they  knead  into  balls  of  four  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  bake  slowly  over  the  fire.  When  about  to  be 
used,  these  clods  are  soaked  in  water,  and  each  individual 
consumes  abotrt  a  pound  of  them  in  the  day;  the  only  addi- 
tion which  tiiey  occasionally  make  to  this  strange  fare  con- 
sists in  small  fish,  lizards,  and  fern-roots. 

The  art  of  cookery  has  improved,  no  duubt,  with  the  pro- 
gressive advance  and  development  of  our  other  institutions ; 
and  it  seems  to  prove  Uiat  the  employment  of  all  kinds  of 
food  is  as  natural  to  man,  as  a  stationary  uniformity  and 
restriction  of  one  species  of  aliment  is  to  animals.  A  most 
erroneous  idea  has  prevailed  regarding  the  use  of  animal  food, 
Mhich  hviH  hv(yn  considered  as  the  best  calculated  to  reiulrr 
mankind  roliust  and  courageous.  TThis  is  disproved  by  obser- 
vation. The  miserable  and  timid  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Europe  and  iVsia  are  remarkable  for  their  moral  and  physical 
debihty,  although  they  chiefly  live  on  fish  or  raw  flesh  ; 
whereas  the  athletic  Scotch  and  Irish  are  certainly  not  weaker 
than  their  English  neighbours^  though  consuming  hut  little 
meat.  The  strength  and  agility  of  the  negroes  is  well  known, 
and  the  South  Sea  islanders  can  vie  in  bodily  exercises 
with  our  stoutest  seamen.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that, 
at  the  most  glorious  periods  of  Grecian  and  Roman  power, 
tiieir  armies  were  principally  subsisted  upon  breads  vegetables, 
and  fruits. 

Man  by  his  natural  structure  was  created  omnivorous,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  judicious  mixed  alimentation  is 
the  best  calculated  to  ensure  health  and  vigour,  and  enable  the 
ambitious  or  the  industrious  wanderer  to  spend  his  winters 
near  the  poles,  colonise  beneath  the  equator,  or  inhabit  regions 
where  the  hardiest  of  animals  must  starve  and  die.  The  teeth, 
the  jaws,  all  the  digestive  organs  fit  him  for  this  mode  of 
exiHtcTirc.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's ieucrs  in  regard  to  wine :  he  pleasantly  observes,  that 
the  oidy  animals  created  to  drink  water  are  those  who  from 
their  conformation  are  able  to  lap  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  whereas  all  those  who  can  carry  their  hands  to  th^ 
mouth  were  destined  to  enjoy  the  juice  oi  the  grape. 

The  diversity  of  suhstano^  which  we  find  in  the  catalogue 
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of  articles  of  food  is  as  great  as  the  variety  with  which  the  art 
or  the  science  of  coc^ery  prepares  them :  die  notions  of  the 
andents  on  this  most  important  suhject  are  worthy  of  remaik. 
Their  taste  regarding  meat  was  various.  Beef  they  considered 
the  most  substantial  food;  hence  it  constituted  the  chief 
nourishment  of  their  athletaj.  Camels'  and  dromedaries' 
flesh  was  much  esteemed,  their  heels  most  es]>eoiaIly.  Don- 
key-flesh was  in  ingh  repute  ;  Mcccenas,  according  to  Pliny, 
delighted  in  it;  and  the  wild  ass,  brought  from  Africa,  was 
compared  to  venisoii.  in  mure  modern  times  we  find  Chan- 
cellor Dupret  having  asses  fattened  for  his  table.  The  hog 
and  the  wild  boar  appear  to  have  been  held  in  great  estima- 
tion ;  and  a  hog  was  called  ^  animal  propter  convivia  natum;'' 
but  the  classioil  portion  of  the  sow  was  somewhat  sin^ulai^ 
**vulvfi.  nil  dulcius  ampla."  Their  mode  of  killing  swme  was 
as  refined  in  barbarity  as  in  epicurism.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
the  gravid  sow  was  actually  trampled  to  deatli,  to  form  a  de- 
licious mass  lit  for  the  gods.  At  other  tiiiics,  pigs  were 
slaughtered  with  red-hot  spits,  that  tin'  1)1<)lk1  mi^ht  not  be 
lost ;  stuffing  a  pig  with  asaf(ptida  and  vai  luus  small  animals, 
was  a  luxury  called  "porcus  I'lujanus  j^'  alluding,  no  doubt, 
to  the  warriors  who  were  concealed  in  the  Trojan  horse. 
Young  bears,  dogs^  and  foxes^  (the  latter  more  esteemed  when 
fed  upon  grapes,)  were  also  much  admired  by  the  Romans ; 
'^^  )  were  also  so  fond  of  various  birds,  that  some  consular 
families  assumed  the  names  of  those  they  most  esteemed* 
Catius  tells  us  how  to  drown  fowls  in  Falernian  wine,  to  ren- 
der them  more  luscious  and  tender.  Pheasants  were  brought 
over  from  Colchis,  and  deemed  atone  time  such  a  rarity,  that 
one  of  the  Ptolemies  bitterly  lamented  his  having  never  tasted 
any.  Peacocks  were  carefully  reared  in  the  island  of  Samos, 
and  sold  at  such  a  high  price,  tliat  Varro  informs  us  they 
fetched  yearly  upwards  of  2000/.  of  our  money.  The  guinea- 
fowl  was  considered  delicious;  but,  wretched  people !  the 
Bomans  knew  not  the  turkey,  a  gift  which  we  modems  owe 
to  the  Jesuits.  Who  could  vihfy  the  disciples  of  Loyola  after 
this  information !  The  ostrich  was  much  relished ;  Helioga- 
balus  delighted  in  their  brains,  and  Apicius  especially  com- 
mends them.  But,  of  all  birds,  the  tlamingo  was  not  only 
esteemed  as  a  bonue-bouche .  but  was  most  valuanle  after  dinner; 
for,  when  the  gluttonous  sensualists  had  eaten  too  much,  they 
introduced  one  of  its  long  scarlet  feathers  down  their  tliroats, 
to  disgorge  their  dinner.   The  modem  gastronome  is  per- 
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haps  not  aware  that  it  is  to  the  ancients  he  owes  his  delicious 
fattened  dac  k  and  goose  livers, — the  inestimable  foUs  gras  of 
IVance.    Thus  Horace: 

Pinguibua  et  ficis  pastum  jectir  anseris  albi. 

The  sv^an  was  also  fattened  by  the  Romans^  irho  first  de-* 
prived  it  of  sight ;  and  cranes  were  by  no  means  despised  by 
people  of  taste.  In  later  days  the  swan  seems  to  have  been 
in  irrcat  estimation  in  our  own  country.  We  find  in  the 
Nortliumberland  liouseliold  book  that  in  one  year  twenty  of 
these  birds  were  consumed  at  tlie  earl's  table. 

While  the  feathered  creation  was  doomed  to  ion ii  part  of 
ancient  delights,  the  waters  yielded  their  share  of  enjoyments, 
and  several  fishes  were  immortalised.  The  muriBna  Helena 
tras  educated  in  their  ponds,  and'  rendered  so  tame  that  he 
dbme  to  be  killed  at  the  tinkMng  of  hb  master's  bell  or  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

Natatad  magiBtrum  delictamumna, 

says  Martial.  Hirtius  ceded  six  thousand  of  these  fish  to 
Cficsar  as  a  great  favour,  and  Vitellius  delighted  in  their  roe. 
The  fame  of  the  laiapreVj  nuislcla  of  Ausonius  and  Fliny,  is 
generally  known ;  and  the  sturgeon,  the  acipemer  ^turiuj  was 
brought  to  table  with  triumphant  pomp  x  but  the  tiirbot^  one 
of  which  was  brought  to  Domitian  from  Ancona,  was  consi- 
dered such  a  present  from  the  gods,  that  this  emperor  assem- 
bled the  senate  to  admire  it.  Soles  were  also  so  delectable 
that  punning  on  the  word  solea^  they  were  called  the  soles  of 
the  gods :  the  dorad,  sparus  auratus,  was  consecrated  to 
Venus  ;  the  labrus  acania  was  called  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  and 
Apuleius  and  Epicharmus  maintain  that  its  very  entrails  would 
be  relished  in  Olympus. 

To  these  dauities  may  be  added  the  Alphe&tCB^h.  alwa^fs 
caught  in  pairs  from  their  eagerness  to  l>e  eaten.  The  Anda 
so  very  ddicious  that  the  Athenians  defied  the  worst  cook 
to  spoil  them.  The  Gmphius  that  imparted  to  the  water 
that  had  had  the  honour  to  boil  them»  the  facility  of 
taking  out  all  stains.  Tlie  Vompilus  which  sprang  with  Venus 
from  the  blood  of  the  sky.  The  fish  called  fox  by  the 
Uhodians,  and  dog  by  the  Baotians,  was  considered  such  a 
dainty  that  Archestratiis  recommended  epicures  to  steal  them 
if  they  could  not  procure  them  by  honest  means  j  adding,  that 
aU  calamities  should  be  considered  immaterial  after  a  man 
had  oncQ  fewrted  on  such  a  luiscioiis  moneV  too  divine  to 
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be  gazed  iiponb^  vulgar  eyes,  and  which  ought  to  be  procured 
by  the  wealthy^  if  they  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  wrath  of  the 
godSi  for  not  appreciating  at  its  true  value  the  flower  of  their 
nectar.  Eels  were  also  highly  esteemed  hy  the  ancients.  The 
preference  being  given  to  the  Cojmic,  which  the  Boeotians 
offered  to  the  [rods  (Towned  with  flowers,  irivin!^  them  the 
same  rank  among  hsh  that  Helen  held  amongst  wuinen. 

The  gam  tit,  or  celebrated  fish- sauce  of  tlic  Romans,  was 
principally  made  out  of  the  scicsna  umbra,  and  the  mackerel ; 
the  entrails  and  blood  being  macerated  in  brine  until  Uiey 
became  putrid« 

Expirantis  adhuc  scombri,  de  sanguine  primo 
Aocipe  fiiftwuin  munera  eani  garum 

tlius  says  Martial:  and  Galen  aiHrms  that  this  disgusting 
preparation  was  so  precious,  thut  u  measure  of  about  three  or 
four  pints  fetched  two  thousand  silver  pieces.  So  delightful 
WIS  the  effluvium  of  the  garum  conaideredy  that  Martuil  in- 
forms us  it  was  carried  about  in  onyx  smelling-bottles.  But 
our  luxurious  civic  chiefo  are  not  aware  that  the  red  mullet — 
for  such  I  believe  was  the  muUus — was  held  in  such  a  distin- 
guished category  among  genteel  fishes,  thnt  three  of  them, 
although  of  small  size,  were  known  to  fetcli  upwards  of  '200/. 
They  were  more  appreciated  when  brought  alive,  and  gra- 
dually allowed  to  die,  immersed  in  the  delicious  garum; 
when  the  Romans  feasted  their  eyes  in  the  anticipated  de- 
light of  eating  them,  by  gazing  on  the  dying  creature  as  he 
changed  colour  tike  an  expiring  dolphin.  Seneca  reproaches 
them  witli  tins  refinement  of  cruelty — "  Oculis  quoque  gu- 
losi  sunt;"  and  the  most  renomied  of  Apicius's  culinary  dis- 
coveries was  the  ahc,  a  compound  of  their  livers. 

Snails  were  also  a  ^rrcat  dainty.  Fulvius  Herpinus  was 
immortalized  for  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  fattening  them 
on  bran  and  other  articles;  and  Horace  informs  us  they  were 
served  up,  broiled  upon  silver  gridirons,  to  give  a  relish  to 
wine.  Oysters  wm  brought  m>m  om*  coasts  to  Rome,  and 
frozen  oysters  were  much  extolled.  Grasshoppers,  locusts, 
and  various  insects,  were  equally  acceptable  to  our  %nlt  gas- 
tronomic legislators.  Acorns,  similar  to  those  now  eaten  in 
Spain,  formed  part  of  a  Roman  dessert;  the  best  were  brought 
from  Naples  and  Tarentum.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
ancients  had  a  great  variety  in  their  vegetable  diet;  condi- 
meiits  to  stimulate  the  sluggish  appetite  seemed  to  be  their 
principal  researcii :  amongst  these  the  asafoetida,  which  is  to 
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this  day  highly  relished  in  the  East,  was  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient ;  this  has  been  doubted  by  various  naturalists,  but 
It  appears  certain,  since  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  xna  fre< 
quently  adulterated  by  sagammun,  which  bears  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  it.  This  substance  was  cslled  laser,  and  by 
many  tasteless  persons,  such  as  Aristophanes  and  Apuleius, 
considered  offenaiye  and  disgusting ;  hence  the  latter,  "  lasere 
infectas  cames,"  and  lascratum  porccllum."  According  to 
.  TheophrastuS;,  asafoetida  was  collected  and  preserved,  as  it  is 
at  present,  in  skins;  and,  desi)ite  its  estimation  as  a  culinary 
ingredient,  it  was  not  unfrequcntly  named  stercus  diaLoli,  In 
addition  to  this  ^m,  they  seasoned  their  food  with  various 
other  strong  articles^  su(»i  as  coriander  and  cummin  seedsi 
sumac,  saffiron,  cinnamon)  thyme ;  with  divers  peppers,  salt, 
and  8iil>ammoir:a( . 

Instead  of  bread,  which  was  only  introduced  in  Rome  580, 
A.  D.  they  used  a  heavy  kind  of  unleavened  paste,  similar  to 
the  present  polenta.  Tliis  nourishment  occasioned  frequent 
indigestion,  hence  the  use  of  warm  water  after  meals,  and 
the  necessity  of  emetics.  Warai  water  was  sold  about  the 
streets  in  their  therraopolia,  aiul  Seneca  observed  the  paleness 
and  debility  that  arose  from  its  use  and  abuse ;  a  practioe  le- 
corded  by  Martial : 

Et  potct  caliduni,  4111  mihi  livet,  u«[uain. 

While  water  was  thus  freely  drunk,  wine  was  not  disre- 
garded; but  the  various  articles  with  which  it  was  adulterated, 
must  have  rendered  it  any  thing  but  a  delectable  potation 
according  to  our  received  ideas.  Thus  we  see  the  Greeks 
putting  salt  and  sea-water  in  theirs;  at  other  times  dissolving 
mastic  and  myrrha»  or  infusing  wormwood,  in  their  choicest 
Falernian.  Like  moderti  tasters,  however,  they  knew  the 
method  of  developing  the  boiKfuet  by  w  armth ;  and,  to  ap- 
preciate the  flavour,  they  frequently  added  hot  water.  That 
wines  of  a  resmous  taste  were  esteemed,  appears  from 
Martial : 

Resinata  bibis  Tina,  Faleroa  fugis. 

But  we  may  conclude  that,  aocoKUng  to  our  modem  taste, 
their  boasted  wines  did  not  equal  ours  either  in  flavour  or  in 

delicacy. 

The  ancients  however  were  very  careful  in  the  pre- 
paration of  their  bread,  justly  called  the  "  staflf  of  life/* 
as  constituting  one  of  tlie  most  wholesome  and  initritious 
parts  of  our  food.  The  Atlienian  bakers  bore  the  palm  in  the 
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confection  of  this  article,  Archestratus  recommended  the 
wheaten  bread  of  Athens  and  the  barley  meal  of  Lesbos^  which 
their  poets  asserted  was  supplied  to  the  sods.  The  Grecian 
nullet  bread  was  also  in  great  repute,  mile  detieions  bread 
was  also  made  with  the  Zea,  the  Triticum  Spella  of  Linneeos 
and  the  Far  of  the  Romans.  A  species  of  wheat  cidled  Tiphe 
WES  also  mudh  esteemed.  Brown  bread  was  made  of  a  grain 
called  Olyroy  and  it  was  with  loaves  of  this  desdiption  that 
Homer's  heroes  fed  tlieir  liorscs. 

It  appears  that  preat  attention  was  paid  to  the  kneeding 
and  the  boultinc^:  imhoulted  meal  was  called  ^S'/Z/'cowis/a,  and 
wlieu  iinely  boulted  in  a  woollen  eloth^  St  midalis,  The  most 
approved  method  of  baking  was  in  the  Ciihanm  ar  CHbanus, 
an  earthen  or  iron  vessel,  which  they  surrounded  with  char- 
ooaL  Bread  according  to  its  superior  or  inferior  quality  was 
consecrated  to  various  divinities.  Thus  the  goddesses  used 
the  Homorot,  and  Hecate  was  served  with  the  Hennant  'mmy 
but  wc  arc  unacquainted  -v^-ith  the  preparation  of  these  varie- 
ties. The  iiour  of  Ijailey  was  used  by  the  Canephortp,  or  yir- 
gins  that  bore  the  sacred  baskets  in  the  festivals  of  Ceres, 
to  sprinkle  themselves.  Bread  according  to  its  particular 
kind  was  served  up  in  various  ways;  wheaten  bread  was 
brought  to  table  upon  fresh  leaves ;  barley  bread  upon  a  layer 
of  reeds.  At  the  feasts  of  Ceies  and  Proserpine,  a  large  loaf 
was  hneeded  and  baked  by  die  ladies  of  Delos,  called  AAa*na$ 
which  gave  the  name  to  die  festival, instituted  most  probably 
in  Achaia,  to  commemorate  the  invention  of  bread,  which 
Ceres  taught  to  Eumehis,  a  citizen  of  Patrre. 

Barley  for  the  prepnratifni  of  hrvn<]  was  used  long  before 
wlieat  or  any  other  sortof  com,  and  hence  Artemidonis  calls  it 
Aiiiiquissimum  in  cibis.  It  was  also  given  to  the  athletxe  who 
were  thence  called  Ilonlearii.     In  latter  times  it  was  chiefly 

fiven  to  cattle,  although  used  by  the  poorer  classes.  Barley 
read  was  also  issued  to  soldiers  as  a  punishment^  the  loss  oif 
wheaten  bread  being  considered  a  great  privation.  Vegetius 
tells  us  that  soldiers  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence 
were  thus  punished — hordeum  projrumeniuo  eos^batUur 
accipereJ'  In  the  second  Punic  war  we  find  Marceuus  sen- 
tencing the  cohorts  that  had  lost  their  standards  to  this  in- 
fliction. JSuctonius  also  informs  us  that  Augustus  only  allowed 
barley  to  the  troops  that  liad  misbehaved  in  action.  Cohortes, 
si  qu€B  cepisscnty  loco,  (kamafds  /lordeo  pavlt.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  under  the  head  of  bread  were  included 
wioos  kind*  of  cakes^  many  of  which  were  prepared  with 
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honey^  some  of  them  were  called  PlacentcB  omnigencBf  and 
were  prepared  by  bakers  who  bore  the  name  of  pktore$  dul* 
darii.  This  honied  bread  or  cake  it  appeals^  was  finequenUj 
resorted  to^  as  in  the  present  day,  to  quiet  troablesome  chil- 
dren as  well  as  to  please  the  taste  of  fastidious  patients.  Thus 
Martial: 

Leoiat  ut  lances  mcdicus,  quas  aspeia  vexat 

Assiduc  tussis,  Partbenopo;  tibi 

BfeUadari,  nucleHque  jubct  dulcesqtte  plseeatai. 

Est  quidquid  pueros  non  sinit  c-^p  tnioo^ 
At  tu  non  cessas  totis  tussirc  diehus 
NoQ  est  luce  tussis,  Partbeuop;^  gula  est. 

The  bread  made  of  soring  wheat  was  caUed  CoUabui,  and 
the  Athenians  considered  a  toasted  CoUabus  eaten  with  a  slice 
of  a  pig's  belly,  the  very  best  cure  for  a  surfeit  occasioned  by 
an  excess  in  anchovies,  especially  the  Phaleriaa  ones^  which 
were  (Icenied  tit  for  tlie  c^ods. 

Fragineiits  of  bread  it  appears  were  used  instead  of  naplvins 
to  wipe  the  iingers  on.  These  were  called  Jpotuj^gdalicD, 
with  which  Aristophanes  fed  his  sausage-makers.  These 
dainty  bits  were  usoally  thrown  to  dogs* 

The  cooks  of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  mnch  more 
consunmiats  in  their  art  than  our  modern  practitioners. 
Athensens  records  various  descriptions  of  th^r  incomparable 
science.  A  new  disli  immortalized  its  inventor,  and  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  posterity.  Apicius's  cakes  were  called 
Apicians;  and  Aristoxenes  had  attained  such  perfection  in 
curing  hams,  that  the  glorious  appellation  of  Aristoxcnians 
was  bestowed  upon  them.  Piiilosophers  and  poets  gloried  iu 
theur  cuUoary  science ;  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were  the 
subject  of  iheir  writings  and  their  conversation.  Archestnip 
tos  teUs  us  with  delight,  that,  although  various  delicacies  can 
only  be  enjoyed  in  their  proper  season^  yet  we  can  talk  about 
them  with  watering  mouths  all  the  year  round. 

One  of  these  illustrious  ministers  of  luxury  attained  such  a 
decree  of  enviable  perfection,  that  he  could  serve  up  a  pig 
boiled  on  one  side  and  roasted  on  the  other,  and  moreover 
stuffed  with  all  possible  delicacies,  without  the  incision 
through  which  these  dainties  were  introduced  being  perceived* 
Supphcated  to  explain  tins  wonderful  secret,  he  sworo  so- 
lemnly by  the  manes  of  all  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Marathon^ 
or  conquered  at  Sakunis,  that  he  would  not  roveal  this  sacred 
mystery  for  one  year.  When  the  hiqipy  day  arrived  and  he 
was  no  longer  bound  by  his  vows,  he  condescended  to  infoim 
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)u8  anxious  hearers,  that  the  animal  had  been  bled  to  death  by 
a  wound  under  the  shoulder,  through  which  the  entiails  were 
extracted ;  and  afterwards  hanging  up  the  Tictiin  by  the  legSf 
the  stuffing  was  crammed  down  his  Ihroaft.  One  half  of  Hie 
pig  was  then  covered  with  a  thick  paste^  seasoned  with  wine 
and  oil,  put  into  a  brass  oven,  and  gently  and  tenderly 
roasted :  \vhe}\  the  skin  was  brown  and  crisp,  o\ir  lioro  pro- 
ceeded to  bod  tlic  other  moiety;  the  paste  was  then  removed, 
and  tlie  boiled  and  roasted  grunter  triumpliantly  served  up. 

So  refined  was  the  taste  of  the  ancient  bons  viva  us,  that 
Montanus,  according  to  Juvenal,  would  proclaim,  at  the  first 
bite,  whether  an  oyster  was  of  Enslish  produce  or  not  Sand- 
wich is  believed  to  have  been  thenvourad  spot  whence  Home 
imported  her  oysters  and  other  shell-fish.  Shrimps  and 
prawns  must  have  been  in  great  estimation,  since  we  find 
Apicius  quitting  his  residence  at  Mintumae,  upon  hearing  that 
the  shrimps  of  Africa  were  finer  than  those  he  could  procure 
in  Campania.  He  instantly  set  sail  for  the  hapj)y  coast, 
despite  a  gale  of  wind :  after  encounteriiig  ;i  desperate  storm, 
he  readied  the  wished- for  land  of  promise;  but  alas! — the 
fishermen  displayed  the  largest  prawns  they  could  collect,  and 
to  his  cruel  disappointment,  they  could  not  vie,  either  in  de> 
licacy  or  beauty,  with  those  of  Mintumse.  He  immediately 
ordered  his  pilot  to  steer  a  homeward  course,  and  left  Africa's 
shore  with  ineffiible  contempt. 

These  ingenious  gluttons  had  recourse  to  every  experiment 
that  could  add  to  their  enjoyment.  Philoxenus,  and  many 
others,  used  to  accustom  themselves  to  s\val!ow  hot  water, 
tliat  tliey  might  be  able  to  attack  s(  aklmg  dishes  before  less 
fireproof  guests  would  dare  to  taste  them. 

Sinon  maintained  that  cookery  was  the  basis  of  all  arts  and 
sciences:  natural  philosophy  taught  us  the  seasoning  of 
dishes ;  architecture  directed  the  construction  of  stoves  and 
chimneys ;  the  fine  arts,  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  each  dish ; 
and  the  principles  of  war  were  applied  to  the  dnllin^and  mar- 
shalling of  cooks,  confectioners,  and  scullions,  posting  proper 
sentries  to  watch  the  fires,  and  videttes  to  keep  off  idle  intru- 
ders. That  man  is  a  "cooking  animal"  is  considered  one  of 
his  proudest  attributes,  and  a  proper  bill  of  fare  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ncpius  ultra  of  huni;iii  genius  ! 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  tliat  whcii  good  living  became  a 
B&imce^i>pougiNg  upon  thewealthyiliiipAt/ryo/ft  became  an  art 
amongst  the  needy  6ott$  mwmU,  and  parasites,  as  in  the  present 
day,  were  ever  seen  fiiwning  and  cringing  for  their  dinner* 
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These  svcophants  stuck  so  close  to  fStrnt  patrons^  that  they 
were  called  shadows*   Thus  Horace : 

Quos  MeeeenM  adduxemt  umbras. 

They  were  also  called  flies^  ywtac,  by  the  Greeks,  and  Muscm 
by  the  Romans  ;  no  doubt  from  their  constant  buzaing  about 
the  object  of  their  devotion.  Plautus  calls  an  entertain- 
ment free  from  these  despicable  guests,  Hospitium  sine  musch. 
Horus  A|)()lio  tells  us  that  in  Egypt  a  fly  was  the  symbol  of 
an  iiiipudciit  fellow  ;  ])ecause,  although  driven  away,  it  will 
constantly  return.  We  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
the  term  parasUe  was  originally  applied  to  the  followers 
of  pcinces,  Patroclus  was  the  parasite  of  Achilles^  and 
Memnon  of  Idomeneus ;  it  "was  only  in  later  |:imes  that  the 
appellation  was  given  to  despicable  characters  and  "  tren^er 
Jriends.'^ 

Our  Shnkspeare  had  adopted  the  term  of  the  ancients,  as 
appears  iu  the  fono\nng  passages : 
In  siicb  as  you. 

That  creep       tkadowt      liim,  and  do  sigh 
At  cadi  bis  needlw  beamgs. 

And  again — 

FeBst-woDi  ftstrlosC,  one  dowl  of  winter  sliowets. 
These are  couched. 

While  climate  points  out  the  most  suitable  articles  of  food, 
it  exercises  a  singular  influence  over  their  qualities  and  pro- 
perties, more  especially  in  vegetable  substances.  We  find 
plants  which  are  poisonous  in  some  coimtries,  edible  and 
wholesome  in  others.  Next  to  clunate,  culture  and  soil 
modify  plants  to  a  singular  degree :  tiowers  which  yield  a 
powerful  perfume  in  some  latitudes,  are  inodoruus  in  others ; 
and^  according  to  climate,  their  aroma  is  pleasant  or  distress- 
ing. A  striking  proof  of  this  fact  can  be  adduced  from  the 
well-known  efifects  of  perfumes  in  Rome ;  where  the  inha* 
bitants,  especially  females,  cannot  support  the  scent  even  of 
the  rose,  which  has  been  known  to  produce  syncope^  illus- 
trating the  poet's  line  to 

Die  of  a  roee  in  aromatic  pain. 

This  variety  in  the  action  of  vegetable  substances  is  more 

particularly  observable  in  such  as  are  considered  merHeinal. 
Opium,  narcotics,  and  various  drugs,  are  more  powerful  in 
warm  climates  than  in  northern  regions.  Tlie  Italian  physi- 
cians express  astonishment  at  the  comparatively  large  doses 
prescribed  by  our  practitioners. 
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Cultivation  brings  forth  singular  intermediate  productions  ; 
and  by  its  uiagic  power  we  have  seen  the  coriaceous  and  bitter 
almond  transformed  into  the  lusdofos  peachy  the  sloe  con- 
verted into  the  delicious  plum^  and  the  common  cvab  trnnti 
formed  into  die  golden  pippin.  The  same  fiuste  an  obmred 
in  vegetables ;  the  celery  sprung  from  the  nauseous  and  bitter 
apium  graveoierUf  and  the  colewort,  is  metamorphosed  into 
the  cri})hn^e  and  the  cauliflower.  All  crarifnrm  plnnt?;  de^e^ 
n crate  uitliin  the  tropics^  but  acquire  increased  energies  in 
cold  countries. 

Recent  experiments  in  Germany  have  demonstrated  that 
ill  times  of  scarcity^  the  wood  of  several  trees  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  nutritions  substance.  The  fibres  of  uie  beech, 
birchy  lime^  poplar,  fir,  and  various  other  trees,  when  dried, 
ground^  and  sifted  into  an  impalpable  powder,  constitute  a 
v^  jpalatable  article  of  food.  If  cold  water  be  poured  on 
this  ligneous  flour,  enclosed  in  a  linen  bag,  it  becomes  milky, 
and  considerable  pressure  and  kneading  is  required  to  express 
tlie  amylaceous  or  starchy  part  of  it.  Professor  Von  Buch, 
in  his  travels  through  Norway  and  Lapland,  has  fully  de- 
scribed the  Norwegian  ijurke  brod.  We  find  the  savages 
scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  great  austral  continent  mixing 
up  a  paste  of  the  bark  of  the  gum-tree  widi  the  ants  and  the 
other  insects,  with  their  larvce,  which  they  find  in  it.  Ground 
dried  fish  and  fish-bones  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
converted  into  bread ;  Arrianus  tells  us  that  Nearchus  found 
several  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  living  upon  a 
bread  of  this  description. 

It  IS  thus  evident  that  all  substances  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom  appear  to  afford  more  ur  less  nutriment, 
provided  that  they  contain  no  elements  unlike  the  animal 
matter  of  the  bemg  they  are  inten^d  to  nourish*  All  others 
are  either  medidnal  or  poisonous.  Food  may  be  considered 
nourisliiiig  in  the  ratio  of  its  easy  digestion  or  solution» 
Magendie  attributes  the  nutritious  principle  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  proportion  of  nitroj»en  or  azote.  According  to  his 
view  of  the  subject,  the  substances  that  contain  little  or  no 
jutr()|[;eii  are  the  saccharine  and  acid  fruits,  oils,  fats,  butter, 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  refinctl  sugar,  starch,  gum,  vegetable 
mucus,  and  vegetable  gelatin.  The  diflferent  kinds  of  com, 
rice  and  potatoes,  are  elements  of  tiie  same  kind.  The  asoti- 
cal  aliments,  on  the  contrary,  are  vegetable  albumen,  gluten, 
and  those  principles  which  are  met  with  in  the  seeds,  stems 
and  leaves  of  grasses  and  herbs,  the  seeds  of  kgominous 
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plantoy  flueb  as  peas  and  beaiu,  atod  moat  animal  anbatances^ 
with  the  exception  of  fat* 

To  this  doctrine,  it  im  objected^  that  animals  who  feed 
upon  aabatances  containing  little  nitrogen*  and  the  field 
iiec^oes,  who  consume  large  quantities  of  sugar^  might  be 
adduced  as  an  exception.  Magendie  replies,  thnt  almost  all 
tlie  vegetables  consumed  by  man  and  aTiitnals  contain  more 
or  less  nitrogen — that  this  element  enters  m  lare^e  quantity  in 
the  composition  *)t  nnpure  sugar — and  lastly,  that  ihe  nations 
whose  principal  food  consists  in  rice,  maize,  or  potatoes, 
consume  at  the  same  time  milk  and  cheese. 

To  support  Ins  theory,  this  physiologist  had  recourse  to 
yazious  curious  experiments  on  dogs,  whom  he  fed  with  sub- 
stances which  contained  no  nitrogen.  During  the  first  seven 
or  eiprht  days,  the  animals  were  brisk  and  active,  and  took 
their  food  and  drink  as  usual.  In  the  course  of  the  second 
week  they  began  to  get  thin,  although  their  appetite  continued 
good,  and  they  took  daily  between  six  and  eight  ounces  of 
sugar.  The  emaciation  increased  during  the  third  week; 
they  became  feeble,  lost  their  appetite  and  activity,  and  at  llie 
same  time  ulcers  appeared  in  liie  cornea  of  their  eyea.  Hie 
animals  still  continued  to  eat  three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar 
daily,  but,  nevertheless,  became  at  length  so  feeble  as  to  be 
incapable  of  motion,  and  dird  on  a  day  varying  from  the  31st 
to  the  34  th :  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  dogs  will  live 
the  same  length  of  time  without  any  food. 

Tlie  same  were  the  results  where  dogs  were  fed  upon  gum, 
and  butter  j  when  they  were  fed  with  olive  oil  and  water  the 
{Aienomena  were  the  same,  with  tiie  eioeption  d  ulceration 
of  the  cornea* 

In  Denmark,  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  for  a  month  is 
considered  equivalent  to  the  punishment  of  death.  Dr. 
Stark  died  in  consequence  of  experiments  which  he  institated 
on  himself  to  ascertain  the  eflPects  of  a  siiirar  diet. 

Muller  has  justly  observed  that  these  experiments  of 
Magendie  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  causes  and 
the  mode  of  treatment  of  tlie  gout  and  c  alculouj>  disorders. 
The  subjects  of  these  diseases  are  generally  persons  who  live 
well  and  eat  laigely  of  animal  food  $  most  urinary  calculi, 
gravelly  deposits,  the  gouty  concretions,  and  the  perspiration 
of  gouty  persons,  contain  an  abundance  of  uric  add,  a  sub- 
stance in  which  nitrogen  is  contained  in  a  large  proportion. 
Thus,  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  asoticai  siUistanoe 
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in  the  food^  the  gout  and  gravelly  deposits  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  experiments  of  Tledemann  and  Gmelin  have  confirmed 
those  of  Magendie,  whose  curious  observations  on  the  neces* 
sity  of  varying  diet  I  shall  transcribe. 

1.  A  dog  fed  on  white  bread,  wheat,  and  water,  did  not 
live  more  than  fifty  days. 

2.  Another  dog,  who  was  kept  on  brown  soldiers'  bread  did 
not  suffer. 

3.  Tla1)l)its  and  giiineapigs  who  were  led  solely  oti  any  one 
of  the  following  substances — oats,  barley,  cabbage,and  carrots, 
— died  of  inanition  in  fifteen  days  ;  but  they  did  not  suffer 
when  these  substances  were  gtven  simultaneously  or  in  suc- 
cession. 

4.  An  ass  fed  on  dry  rice,  and  afterwards  on  boiled  rice, 
lived  only  fifteen  days;  a  cock,  on  the. contrary,  was  fed  with 
boiled  rice  for  several  months  M'ith  no  ill  consequence. 

5.  Dogs  fed  with  cheese  nlorie,  or  hard  eggs,  hved  for  a 
long  time  ;  but  they  became  feeble  and  lost  their  hair. 

(5.  Rodent  animals  will  live  a  very  long  time  on  muscular 
substances. 

7-  After  an  animal  has  been  fed  for  a  long  period  on  one  kind 
of  aliment,  which,  if  continued,  will  not  snpi>ort  life,  allowing 
it  the  former  customary  food  will  not  save  it :  he  %vill  eat 
eageriy,  but  will  die  as  soon  as  if  he  bad  continued  to  be 
restricted  to  the  article  of  food  which  was  first  given  him. 

Dr.  Paris  is  of  opinion  tliat  all  that  these  experiments  tend 
to  prove  is,  that  anmials  raimot  exist  uj)on  highly- concentrated 
aliment.  Horses  fed  on  concentrated  aliment  are  liable  to 
various  disorders,  originating  from  diseased  action  of  the  sto- 
mach and  Uver,  broken  wind,  staggers,  blindness,  &c. 

Professor  Muller  has  given  an  excellent  definition  of  indi- 
gestion. It  is  a  state  d  the  digestive  organs  in  which  either 
they  do  not  secrete  the  fluid  destined  for  the  solution  of  the 
aliment,  or  they  are  in  such  a  condition  of  irritability  or  atony, 
that  by  the  merlirniical  irritation  of  tlie  food,  painfdl  sensa- 
tions and  irregular  morions  arc  exerted." 

But  the  most  curious  exj^eriments  made  on  the  changes 
which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  facihty  with  wliich  it  is  digested,  were 
those  of  Dr.  Beaumont.  This  physiologist  bsd  the  rare  op- 
portnnily  of  investigating  this  suoject  in  a  patient  of  the  name 
of  St.  Martin,  wbo  came  imder  his  care  in  consequence  of  a 
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gun-sluit  wound,  which  left  a  considerable  opening  in  the 
stomacii,  which,  when  empty,  could  be  explored  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches  by  artificiaL  distentioii.  Hie  food 
and  the  dxmk  could  in  this  manner  be  seen  to  enter  it.  This 
enabled  him  to  keep  an  interesting  journal  and  table,  showing 
the  time  required  for  the  digestion  of  different  kinds  of  food, 
which  were  taken  with  bread  or  vegetables,  or  both.  The 
followin":  are  some  of  his  inferesting  observations: 

Eiperime/it  33.  At  1  o'clock  St,  Martin  dined  on  roast  beef, 
bread,  and  potatoes — in  half  an  hour  examined  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  found  what  he  had  eaten  reduced  to  a  mass 
resembling  thick  pornUgo.  At  2  o'clock,  nearly  all  chymified 
-*a  fiew  d^nct  partidies  of  food  stiU  to  be  seen.  At  half-past 
four,  chymification  complete.  At  6  o'clock  nothing  in  the 
stomach  but  a  little  gastnc  juice  tinged  with  bile. 

£x.  42.  At  8  a.  m.,  breakfast  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs^ 
pancakes,  and  c(jffee.  At  half-past  eiglit,  found  a  heteroge- 
nous mixture  of  the  article?^  sli^litly  digested.  At  a  quarter- 
past  ten,  no  part  of  breakfast  could  he  seen. 

Et,  43.  At  2  o'clot:k  same  day,  dined  on  roast  pig  and 
vegetables.  At  3  they  were  chymified  ;  and  at  half-past  four 
nothing  remained  but  a  little  gastric  juice. 

J&v.  18,  in  a  third  series.  At  half-past  eight  a.  m,,  two 
drams  of  fresh  fried  sausage,  in  a  fine  musUn  bag,  were  sus- 
pended in  the  stomach  of  St.  Martin,  who  immediately  after- 
wards breakfasted  on  the  same  kind  of  sausage,  and  a  piece 
of  broiled  mutton,  wheaten  bread,  and  a  pi  fit  of  coffee.  At 
half-past  eleven,  stomach  half  empty,  contents  of  bag  about 
half  diminished.  At  2  o'clock  p.  ni,,  stomach  empty  and 
clean,  contents  of  bag  uU  gone  with  the  exception  of  tiftecn 

trains,  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  cartilaginous  and  mem- 
fanous  fibres,  and  the  spices  of  the  sausage,  which  last 
weighed  six  grains. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  various  are  the  theories  that 
have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  digestion,  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Beaumont  seem  to  have  proved  beyond  a 
d(nil)t,  that  this  operation  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  with  whicli  he  was  enn])led  to  produce  artificial  diges- 
tion, Iiavin<(  oljtained  one  ounce  of  this  solvent  from  the 
stomach  of  his  patient,  he  put  into  it  a  solid  piece  of  recently- 
boiled  1}eef,  weighing  thiee  drams,  and  placed  the  vessel 
that  contained  it  in  a  water  bath  heated  to  100°,  In  forty 
minutes  digestion  had  commenced  on  thesur&ce  of  the  meat; 
in  fifty  minutes,  the  fluid  was  quite  opake  and  doady,  the 
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external  Uatbm  began  to  separate  and  become  loose ;  in  nxty 
minutesy  cbyme  began  to  form.   At  1  p.  m.  (two  hours  after 

the  commencement  of  the  experiment),  the  cellular  substance 
was  destroyed,  the  mnacular  fibres  loose  and  floating  about 
in  fine  small  threads  very  tender  and  soft.  In  six  hours  they 
were  nearly  nil  dif]reste(l — a  few  fibres  onlv  remaiinni]'.  After 
the  lapse  of  ten  hours,  every  pnrt  of  the  meat  was  completely 
digested.  The  artificial  digestion  by  these  expenmentii 
appears  to  be  hut  httle  slower  than  the  natural  process — they 
also  deniunstratc  the  influence  of  the  temperature,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  solvent  secretion.  Having  obtained  from  St. 
Martin  two  ounces  of  gastric  juice,  he  divided  this  quantity 
into  two  equal  portions,  and  laid  in  eadi  an  equal  quantity  of 
masticated  roast  beef.  One  he  placed  in  a  water  oath  at  the 
temperature  of  99^  Farh. — and  left  the  other  exposed  to  Uie 
open  air  at  the  temperature  of  34°  ;  a  third  similar  portion  of 
meat  he  kept  in  a  pbial,  -with  an  onnre  of  rokl  water.  An 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  St.  Martin 
had  finished  his  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  the  same  meat 
with  biscuit,  butter,  and  coffiee.  Two  hours  after  the  meat 
had  been  put  into  the  phial^  the  portion  in  the  warm  gastric 
juice  was  as  hst  advanced  in  diymification  as  the  food  in  the 
stomach ;  the  meat  in  the  cold  gastric  juice  was  leas  acted  on, 
and  lhat  in  the  cold  water  only  slighfly  macerated.  In  two 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes  from  the  time  that  the  experiment 
was  begun,  the  food  in  the  stomach  was  completely  digested, 
the  stomach  empty,  while  even  at  the  end  of  six  hours  the 
meat  in  the  gastric  juice  was  only  half  digested.  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, therefore,  having  procured  12  drams  of  fresh  gastric 
juice,  added  now  a  portion  to  each  of  the  phials  containing 
meat  and  gastric  juice,  and  to  a  portion  of  the  half-digested 
food  which  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  stomach  two  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and  which  had 
not  advanced  towards  solution.  After  eight  hours' macerationy 
the  portions  of  meat  in  the  cold  gastric  juice,  and  in  the  coid 
water,  were  little  changed,  but,  from  the  time  of  the  addition 
of  tlie  fresh  gastric  jnice,  digestion  went  on  rapidly  in  the 
other  phials,  which  were  kept  at  the  proper  heat,  and  at  the 
end  of  24  hours,  the  meat  which  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  stomach  after  digestion  had  comnieiiced,  were,  with  the 
exception  of  a  piece  of  meat  that  had  not  been  masticated, 
converted  into  a  thickish  pulpy  mass  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  1  the  meat  in  the  warm  gastric  juice  was  also  dupeited> 
though  leas  pafoctly,  while  that  in  tiie  cold  gastric  jmoe  wm 
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setxcely  nunre  acted  on  tiian  (ihe  meat  In  the  iratef,  which 
was  merely  macerated.  Dr.  Beaumont  now  exposed  these 
two  phials  containing  the  meat  in  cold  gastric  juieey  and  meat 
in  water,  to  the  heat  of  the  water  bath  for  24  hours,  and  the 
gastric  juice,  which  when  cold  had  no  power  on  the  meat, 
now  digested  it;  while  the  meat  in  the  water  underwent  no 
change,  except  that  towards  the  end  of  the  experiment,  pu- 
trefaction had  commenced.  The  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
gastric  juice  were  fully  demonstrated  ht  seraal  other  expe- 
riments* 

Yarions  philosophers^  in  idle  disquisitions,  have  endea- 
TOured  by  the  most  abstnd  hypotheses  to  determine  what 
is  the  natural  food  of  man^  and  to  show  that  he  ia  not  created 

omnivorous.  The  fompnrij^nn  between  our  species  and  ani- 
mals confutes  these  vain  theories.  The  masticatory  and  di- 
gesti\  e  organization  of  man  assigns  to  him  an  intermediate 
rank  between  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  creatures.  The 
teeth  may  be  said  by  tlieir  figure  and  construction  to  bear  a 
relation  with  onr  natuxal  food.  The  teeth  of  flesh-eating 
animals  rise  in  sharp  prominences  to  seize  and  lacerate  their 
prey»  and  those  of  the  lower  jaw  shut  within  those  of  the 
superior  one.  The  herbivorous  animals  are  not  armed  with 
these  formidable  weapons,  but  have  broad  flat  surfaces  with 
intermixed  plates  of  enamel,  that  tliey  should  wear  less 
rapidly  in  the  constant  lal>our  of  grinding  and  tritnratinp;.  In 
the  carnivorous,  the  jaws  can  only  move  backward  ancl  for- 
ward ;  in  the  herbivorous  their  motiun  is  lateral,  as  uljserved 
in  the  cow  when  chewing  her  cud.  Beasts  of  prey  tear  and 
swallow  their  food  in  masses^  while  in  others  it  undergoes  a 
careful  commnnition  before  it  is  transmitted  to  the  stomach. 
*The  teeth  of  man  only  resemble  those  of  carnivorous  animals 
by  their  enamel  being  confined  to  their  external  surface,  while 
in  the  freedom  of  the  motioTi  of  the  jaws  from  side  to  side 
they  partalie  of  the  conformation  of  the  herbivorous.  The 
teeth  ajid  jaws  of  man  are  m  all  respects  more  similar  to  those 
of  monkeys  than  any  other  animals;  onlv  iu  some  of  the 
smiitu  the  canine  teeth  are  much  longer  and  stronger^  and 
denote  a  cafniToroiis  propensity. 

It  is  to  the  abuse  of  this  omnivorous  fecnlty  that  Pnm- 
dence  has  bestowed  upon  mankind,  that  we  owe  many  of  the 
diseases  under  which  our  species  labours.  "  Multos  morboa^ 
multa  fercula  fecerunt,"  sayeth  Seneca ;  yet  we  are  far  more 
temperate  in  the  prc^sent  age  than  the  ancients  during  the 

peiiod  oi  their  boasted  high  ciTihAaUon  and  proapenty.  Theu: 
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excesses  must  have  been  of  the  most  disgusting  natara^ 
since,  to  indulge  more  easily  in  their  ghittonous  i)rupenBitiesy 
they  had  recourse  to  emetics  both  before  and  after  their  meals. 
"  Vomunt  ut  edant,  edunt  ut  Tomunt,  et  epulas  quas  toto  orbe 
conquirunt  nec  concoquere  dignantur,"  was  the  reproach  of  the 
the  above-quoted  philosopher.  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassias 
give  Vitellius  tlie  credit  of  having;  introduced  this  revolting 
custom  into  tashion  ;  and  splendid  vessels  for  the  purpose  w  ere 
introduced  in  their  feasts.  Martial  alludes  to  it  in  the  loUow- 
ing  lines : 

Nec  ooenat  priikt,  aut  reeumbtt,  aat^ 
Quam  leptem  iromuii  meri  deuncet. 

And  Jurenal  tells  us  that  the  bath  was  polluted  by  this  in* 
credible  act  of  bestiality, — 

£t  crudum  pavonem  in  bahieu  portaa. 

The  sums  expended  by  tlie  ancients  on  their  table  exceed 
all  belief.  Vitellius  expended  for  that  purpose  upwards  of 
3200/.  daily,  and  sninL'  of  his  ropa«;ts  cost  40,000/.  At  one 
of  them,  according  to  kjuctomus,  ;"(  )uo  birds  and  2000  tislies 
were  served  up.  -i^iHus  Verus  laitl  out  600,000  sestertii  on 
one  meal ;  and  some  of  the  dishes  of  Heliogabalus  cost  about 
4000/.  of  our  money.  The  excesses  of  this  monster  were 
such,  that  .  Herodianus  affirms  that  he  wanted  to  ascertain,  not 
only  the  flavour  of  human  flesh,  but  of  the  most  disgusting 
and  nameless  substances.  The  freaks  related  of  this  emperor 
are  scarcely  credible ;  but  his  gastronomic  profusion  may  be 
easily  conceived  when  we  find  that  his  very  mats  were  made 
with  the  down  of  hares  or  soft  feathers  found  nncler  the  wings 
of  partridges!  When  such  ideas  of  otjoj/mfni  jirevailed,  can 
we  wonder  that  Philoxenus  should  have  wi^iied  that  he  had ' 
the  throat  of  a  crane,  that  lie  might  prolong  the  delights  of 
eating  1 

Our  early  ancestors  were  remarkable  for  their  frugality,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  luxurious,  or,  at  least,  full  living  was  in* 
traduced  by  the  Danes :  it  has  been  even  asserted  that  the 
verb  gormandize  was  derived  from  Gormond,  a  Danish  king, 

who  wav  ]iersnaded  by  Alfred  to  be  baptized.  Erasmus  ob- 
served tliat  the  Eni^lish  were  partieularlv  fond  of  good  fare. 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  Rufns,  were  m  the  habit  of  giving 
most  .splendid  entertainments  ;  and  the  former  monnrch  was 
such  ail  uascible  epicure,  that,  upon  one  occasion,  an  under- 
done crane  having  been  served  up  by  the  master  of  the  ciuy, 
he  would  have  knocked  him  down  out  for  the  timely  inter* 
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ference  of  his  dapifer,  or  purveyor  of  the  inonlh.  This  office 
of  dapi^er^  with  that  of  hrdremtu,  magnus  coquus,  coquorum 
prepontuSf  and  coquus  regtus,  were  high  dignitaries  in  those 
days.  Cardinal  Otto,  the  pope's  legate,  being  at  Oxford  in 
1238,  his  brotiicr  w  as  liis  mac^isfer  coquorum  ;  and  the  reasons 
assigned  for  }iis  liolding  that  othce  were  his  brother's  suspi- 
cious fears  "we  prticnravetur  tttiqnid  venenosum,  quod  valdi 
timebat  iegatus"  These  officers  were  not  unfrequently  cler- 
gymen^ who  were  elevated  to  the  bendi  for  their  valuable 
services. 

Whatever  barbarity  die  ancients  may  have  shown  in  pre- 
paring their  dainty  dishes,  none  could  have  surpassed  in  re- 
finement of  cruelty.  Their  method  of  roasting  and  eating  a 
goose  alive,  is  thus  directed :  "  Take  a  goose  or  a  duc  k,  or 
some  sucli  liveit/  creaiure,  (but  the  goose  is  best  of  all  for 
the  purpose,)  pull  off  all  her  feathers,  only  the  head  and  neck 
luast  be  spared  ;  then  make  a  fire  round  about  lier,  not 
too  close  to  her^  that  Ihe  smoke  do  not  choke  her,  and  that 
the  fire  may  not  bum  her  too  soon,  nor  too  &r  off,  that  she 
may  not  escape  the  fire ;  within  the  circle  of  the  fire,  let  there 
be  small  cups  and  pots  full  of  water,  \\  licrein salt  and  honey  are 
mingled,  and  let  there  be  set  also  chargers  full  of  sodden 
apples,  cut  into  small  pieces  in  the  dish.  The  goose  must  be 
ail  larded  and  basted  over  with  butter,  to  make  her  the  more 
fit  to  be  eaten,  and  may  roast  the  better.  Put  the  fire  about 
her  but  do  not  make  too  much  haste,  when  as  you  see  her 
begin  to  roast ;  for  by  walking  about,  and  flying  here  and  tliere, 
being  cooped  in  by  the  fire  that  stops  her  way  out,  the  un- 
scared  goose  is  kept  in;  she  will  fall  to  drink  the  water  to 

auench  her  thirst  and  cool  her  hearty  and  all  her  body,  and 
le  apple  sauce  will  cleanse  and  empty  her,  and  when  she 
-wastcth,  and  consumes  inwardly,  always  wet  her  head  and 
heart  with  a  wet  spontre,  and  \\-hcn  you  see  her  giddy  with 
running  and  begin  to  stumble,  her  heart  wants  moisture,  and 
she  is  roasted  enough.  Take  her  up  and  set  her  before  your 
guest,  and  she  will  cry  as  you  cut  oti  any  part  from  iier,  and 
will  be  almost  eaten  up  before  she  is  dead.  It  i$  mighty 
pieatant  to  behold/* 

Oar  forefathers  were  most  ingenious  in  these  diabolical 
fancies^  we  find  in  Portar's  Magick  the  way  low  to  per-  - 
suade  a  goose  to  roast  herself  if  you  have  a  lack  of  cooks. 

The  heroic  rondnrt  of  Frenrh  cooks  has  been  recorded  in 
history,  and  compared  with  tiie  noble  devotion  of  the  ancients. 
Yatel,  maitre  d^hotel  of  Louis  XIV.9  put  an  end  to  his 
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matched  existence  in  consequence  of  £ah  not  lunring  aniTed 
in  time  for  dinner.  On  this  sad  event  being  reported  to  Ins 
soyereign^  he  both  praised  and  blamed  his  courage ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  Madame  de  Sevign^^  he  perished  "  a  force 
d'avoir  de  rhonnenr  n  sa  maniere  ;  on  loua  fort  et  Ton  blama 
son  courage.'^  It  is  strange  thnt  Napoleon  should  have  used 
the  very  same  ex|)ressions  when  speaking  of  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  [:;enLTals.  In  more  modem  times  we  have  heard 
of  persons  who  expected  that  clerical  functions  should  be 
combined  with  various  lay  duties,  as  appears  by  the  following 
carious  adTertisement  in  a  late  paper : 

''Wantedy  for  a  family  who  haye  bad  health,  a  sober, 
steady  person,  in  the  capacity  of  do(  tor ,  surgeon,  apothecar}^, 
and  man-midwife.  He  must  occasionally  act  as  butler,  and 
dress  hair  atid  "w*igs.  He  will  he  required  sometimes  to  read 
prayersj  and  to  preach  a  sermon  every  Sunday.  A  good 
salary  will  he  given."  Tliis  was  cfrtaiiily  an  economical 
speculatiuii  for  the  use  of  soul  and  body. 

Cooks  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  resort  to  pious 
frauds ;  and  it  is  related  of  our  Richard  Coeur  de  Ldon,  that, 
being  yery  ill  during  the  holy  wars,  he  took  a  strange  fancy 
for  a  bit  of  pork,  but,  as  no  pig  could  be  procured,  a  plump 
Saracen  child  was  roasted  as  a  substitute ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  Richard  was  ever  after  partial  to  pork. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  our  forefathers  were  harder 
livers  than  the  present  generation :  even  within  the  memory 
of  man,  drinkini^  toexecss  is  a  vice  seldom  observed,  exoept- 
ing  in  some  individuals  belonging  to  the  old  school.  The 
hours  of  refection  have  been  singularly  altered  ;  and  while  our 
fashionable  circles  seldom  sit  down  to  table  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  find  in  olden  chronicles  that  even 
royalty  was  used  to  dine  at  nine  in  the  mornings  more  espe- 
cially upon  the  Continent.  In  the  HeptiDmeron  of  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  we  find  an  account  of  the  manner  of  spending  the 
day : 

As  soon  as  the  morning  rose,  they  went  to  the  chamber 
of  Madame  Oysille,  whom  they  found  already  at  her  prayers ; 
and  when  they  had  heard  during  a  good  hour  her  lecture, 
and  then  the  mass,  they  went  to  dine  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
afterwards  each  privately  retired  to  his  room,  l^ut  did  not  fail 
at  noon  to  meet  in  the  meadow.  Vespers  heard,  they  went 
to  supper ;  and  after  having  played  a  Uiousand  sports  in  the 
meadow  they  retired  to  bed/' 
During  the  reign  of  Charlet  V.  of  France,  the  ooart  dined 
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at  ten,  supped  at  seven,  and  retired  tu  rest  at  nine,  llolin- 
shed  giw  the  foUowing  coriouB  deieription  of  our  wAf  diets 
Oar  tablet  ure  ofteotimes  moro  plentifully  ^sniished  thui 
those  of  other  nations,  and  this  trade  has  continaed  with  ns 
ttnce  the  very  beginning;  for,  before  the  Romens  found  out 
and  knew  the  way  into  our  country,  our  predecessors  fed 
largely  upon  flesh  and  milk,  whereof  there  was  great  abund- 
ance in  tliis  isle,  because  they  applied  their  chief  studies  unto 
pasturage  and  feeding. 

"  In  Scotland,  likewise,  they  have  given  themselves  unto 
rerv  ample  and  large  diet,  wherein  as  for  some  respect  nature 
dotn  make  them  equal  with  U8>  so  otherwise  they  far  exceed 
us  in  overmuch  and  distemperate  gormandiie^and  so  engross 
their  bodies,  that  divers  of  them  do  oft  become  xmapt  to  any 
other  purpose  than  to  spend  their  time  in  laige  tabling  and 
belly  cneer.   In  old  times  these  North  Britons  did  give  them- 
selves universally  to  great  abstinence ;  and  in  time  of  war 
their  soldiers  would  often  feed  but  once,  or  twice  at  the  most, 
in  two  or  three  days,  especially  if  tliey  held  themselves  in 
secret,  or  could  have  no  issue  out  of  their  bogs  and  morasses, 
through  the  presence  of  an  enemy ;  and  in  this  distress  they 
used  to  eat  a  certain  kind  of  connction,  whereof  so  much  as 
a  bean  would  qualify  their  hunger  above  common  expectation. 
In  those  days,  also,  it  was  taken  for  a  great  offence  over  all 
to  eat  either  goose,  hare,  or  hen,  because  of  a  certain  super*?!^!- 
tious  opinion  which  they  had  conceived  of  these  thr^r  <  ica- 
tures.    Amongst  other  things,  baked  meats,  dishes  never 
before  this  man's  (James  1.)  days  seen  in  Scotland,  were 
generally  so  provided  for  by  virtue  ui  this  act,  that  it  was  nut 
bwM  for  any  to  eat  of  the  same  under  the  de^ee  of  a  gen« 
tleman,  and  those  only  but  on  high  and  festival  days.  In 
ntmiber  of  dishes  and  changes  of  meat,  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land (whose  cooks  are  for  the  most  part  musical-headed 
Frenchmen  and  strangers)  do  most  exceed ;  sith  there  is  no 
day  in  manner  that  passeth  over  their  heads,  wherein  they 
have  not  only  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  kid,  pork,  cony, 
capon,  pig,  or  so  many  of  these  as  the  season  yieldcth,  but 
also  some  portion  of  the  red  and  fallow  deer,  beside  great 
variety  of  fish  and  wild  fowl,  and  thereto  sundry  other  deli* 
cates,  wherein  the  sweet  hand  of  the  seafaring  Portingale  is 
not  wanting ;  so  that  fior  a  man  to  dine  with  one  of  them,  and 
to  taste  of  every  dish  tliat  standeth  before  him,  is  rather  to 
yield  unto  a  conspiracy,  with  a  great  deal  of  meat  for  the 
speedy  •appvetsion  of  natuial  healthy  than  the  use  of  a  neoes- 
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.  sary  mean  to  satisfy  himself  with  a  competent  repast,  to  sus- 
taio  his  body  withal.   The  chief  part,  likewise,  of  their  daily 

provision  is  brought  in  before  them  commonly  in  siU  er  v(»s- 
scls,  if  they  be  of  tlie  degree  of  barons,  bishojis.  and  upwards, 
and  plnoed  upon  their  tables  ;  whereof  when  they  have  taken 
what  it  ])ieaseth  them,  the  rest  is  reserved,  and  ailcrwards 
sent  down  to  their  serving-men  and  waiters. 

''The  gentLemen  and  merchants  keep  much  about  one  rate* 
and  eadi  of  them  contenteth  himself  with  four,  five,  or  six 
dishes,  when  they  have  hut  small  resort ;  or,  peradventure, 
with  one  or  two,  or  three  at  the  most,  when  they  have  no 
strangers.  And  yet  their  servants  have  their  ordinary  diet 
assigned,  besides  such  as  is  left  at  their  masters'  boards,  and 
not  appointed  to  be  l)r()u<;ht  thither  the  second  time,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  often  seen,  generally  in  venison,  lamb,  or 
some  especia]  dish  whereon  the  merchantman  himself  likcth 
to  feed  when  it  is  cold. 

At  such  times  as  the  mmhants  do  make  their  ordinary 
or  voluntary  feasts,  it  is  a  world  to  see  what  great  provision 
is  made  of  all  manner  of  deUcate  meats  from  every  quarter 
of  the  country,  wherein,  beside  that  they  are  often  comparable 
herein  to  ti  c  nobility  of  the  land,  they  wnll  seldom  regard 
any  tiling  tliat  the  butelier  usually  killetli,  but  reject  the  same 
ns  iH)t  wortiiy  to  conic  in  ])lace.  In  such  cases,  also,  gc/ilfes 
ui  all  colours,  mixed  with  a  variety  ui  the  representation  of 
sundry  flowers,  herbs,  trees,  forms  of  beasts,  hsh,  fowls^  and 
fruits;  and  thereunto  marchpane  wrought  with  no  small 
curiosity,  tarts  of  divers  hues  and  sundry  denominations; 
conserves  of  old  fruits,  foreign  and  home-bred ;  suckets,  codi- 
niacs,  marmalades,  sugar-bread,  ginger-bread,  florentines, 
wild-fowl,  venison  of  all  sorts,  and  sundry  outlandish  confec- 
tions, altogether  seasoned  with  sugar,  (which  Phny  calls  mel 
e.v  arundinibvs,  a  device  not  common  nor  greatly  used  in  old 
times  at  the  table,  but  only  in  nudiciiie,  although  it  grew  in 
Arabia,  India,  and  Sicilia,)  do  generally  bear  the  sway,  bendea 
infinite  devices  of  our  own  not  possible  for  me  to  remember. 
Of  the  poteto,  and  such  venerous  roots  as  are  brought  out  of 
Spain,  Portingale,  and  the  Indies,  to  furnish  our  banquets,  I 
speak  not,  wherein  our  Mures,  of  no  less  force,  and  to  be  had 
about  Crosby  Ravcnswath,  do  now  begin  to  have  place. 

"And  as  all  estates  do  exceed  in  strangeness  and  niimhcr 
of  costly  disiies,  so  these  forget  not  to  use  the  like  excess  in 
wine,  insomuch  as  there  is  no  kind  to  be  had  (neither  any 
where  more  store  of  all  suits  than  ui  Eii^luud,  ukliough  we 
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hwe  none  ^wing  with  us ;  but  yearly  the  proportion  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  tun  and  upwards^  notwithstanding 
the  daily  restraints  on  the  same  brought  over  to  us)  whereof 

at  great  meetings  there  is  not  some  store  to  be  had.  Neither 
do  I  iiu  au  this  of  small  wines  only,  such  as  claret,  white,  red, 
Fren<;li,  tS.c.  wliich  amount  to  about  fifty-six.  sorts,  according 
to  the  number  of  regions  from  whence  they  come  ;  but  also 
of  the  thirty  kinds  of  Italian,  Grecian,  Spanish,  Canarian, 
&c.^  whereof  V^emage,  Ca^numeni^  Raspis,  Muzeadell^  JRojn- 
»t>,  Sasiard  Fire,  Osey,  Caprike,  claret,  and  malmsey,  are 
not  least  of  all  accounted  of,  because  of  their  strength  and 
value.  For  as  I  have  said  of  meat,  so,  the  stronger  the  wine 
is,  the  more  it  is  desired,  hy  menTis  thereof  in  old  times,  the 
best  was  called  T/im/oir/nint  because  it  was  had  from  the 
clergy  and  religious  men,  unto  whose  houses  many  of  the  laity 
would  often  send  for  bottles  filled  with  the  same,  being  sure 
that  they  would  neither  drink  nor  be  served  of  the  worst, 
or  sack  as  was  any  ways  mm|^ed  or  brewed  by  the  vint* 
ner;  nay,  the  merchant  would  have  thought  that  his  soul 
should  have  gone  straightways  to  the  devil,  if  he  should  haTe 
served  him  with  any  other  than  the  best.  Furthermore,  when 
they  have  had  their  course  which  nature  yieldeth ,  sundry  sorts 
of  artificial  stufl*,  as  i/pocrns  and  wormwood  wne,  must  in  like 
manner  succeed  in  turns,  besides  stale  ale  and  stron^r  beer, 
which  nevertheless  bears  the  greatest  brunt  in  thinking,  and 
arc  of  so  many  sorts  and  ages  as  it  pleaseth  the  brewer  to 
Duke. 

"  In  feasting,  the  artisans  do  exceed  after  their  manner, 
especially  at  bridals,  purifications  of  women,  and  such  like 
odd  meetings,  where  it  is  incredible  to  tell  what  meat  is  con- 
sumed and  spent ;  each  one  bringing  such  a  dish,  or  so  many 
as  his  wife  and  he  do  consult  upon,  but  always  with  this  con- 
sideration, that  the  /ee/er  (the  more  liberal)  friend  shall  have 
the  best  entertainment,  i'his  is  also  commonly  seen  at  these 
banquets,  that  the  good  man  of  the  house  is  not  charged  with 
any  thing,  saving  bread,  drink,  house>fOom,  and  fire. 

Heretofore  there  hath  been  much  more  time  spent  in 
eating  and  drinking  than  commonly  is  in  these  days;  for 
whereas  of  old  we  had  breakfasts  in  the  forenoon,  beverages 
or  nuntions  after  dinner,  and  thereto  rere  sHjipers,  generally 
when  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest  (a  toy  lirought  in  by  Hard 
Caautus),  now  these  odd  repasts,  thanked  be  God  !  are  very 
well  left,  and  each  one  in  manner  (except  here  and  there  some 
young  hungry  stomach  that  cannot  fast  tiU  dinner-time  con- 
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tentedi  Himself  ^th  dinner  and  supper  only*  The  Normans^ 
disliking  the  gormandise  of  Canutos,  ordained,  after  ^taar  ar* 
rival)  that  no  table  should  be  covered  above  onoe  in  the  day; 
which  Huntingdon  imputeth  to  their  avarice :  bntyintheendy 
either  waxing  weary  of  their  own  frugality,  or  suffering  the 
cockle  of  old  custom  to  overc^row  the  good  corn  of  their  new 
constitution,  they  fell  to  such  hbcrty,  that  in  often  feeding 
they  surmounted  Canutus  surnamed  the  Hardy ;  for  whereas 
he  covered  liis  table  but  three  or  four  times  in  the  day,  they 
spread  their  cloths  five  or  six  times^  and  in  such  wise  as  I 
before  rehearsed.  They  brought  in  also  the  castom  of  loi^ 
and  stately  ntting  at  meat,  which  b  not  yet  left,  although  it 
be  a  great  expense  of  time>  Mid  worthy  reprehension ;  for  the 
nobility  and  gentlemen,  and  roerohantmen,  especially  at  great 
meetings,  do  sit  commonly  till  two  or  three  of  the  clock  at 
nfternoon,  so  that  with  nianvit  is  an  hard  matter  tori??p  from 
the  table  to  go  to  evening  prayer,  and  return  from  thence  to 
come  time  enough  to  supper." 

The  early  prevalence  of  drinkinc^  in  England  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  our  foreign  nitercourse.  In  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth  and  James  I.  we  find  wious  statntesagainst  e!mety# 

Tom  Nash,  in  his  Pkxce  PennHesse''  says,  "  Superflui^ 
in  drink  is  a  sin  that  ever  since  we  have  mixed  ourselves  with 
the  Low  Countries  is  counted  honourable;  but,  before  we 
knew  their  lingering  wars,  was  held  in  that  highest  d^^r^  of 
hatred  that  might  be.  Then,  if  we  ha(!  seen  a  man  go  wal- 
lowing in  the  streets,  or  lain  sleeping  undLr  the  board,  we 
shoiiUi  have  spit  at  him,  and  warned  all  our  friends  out  of  his 
coniimiiy." 

According  to  our  laws  intoxication  is  looked  upon  as  an 
aggravation  of  any  ofience.  Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  a  drunk* 
wd.voluntaruts  damon.  The  Romans  thought  differently: 
with  them  intoxication  was  often  deemed  an  extenuation  of 
ffuil^  ^  Per  yinum  delapsis  capitalis  poena  remittitur.''  The 
Gfreeks,  more  severe,  had  a  law  of  Pittacus  that  enacted  the 
inflictinn  of  n  double  punishment  on  those  who  oommitted  a 
crime  when  drunk. 

That  hard  drinking  was  introduced  from  Flanders  and  Hoi 
land,  and  other  northern  countries,  seems  probable  from  the 
derivation  of  many  of  the  expressions  used  in  carousing.  Tiie 
phrase  of  being  <^  half-seas  over,"  as  applied  to  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  orijpnated  from  op  zee,  which  in  Dutch  meant 
over       and  Giflford  informs  us  that  it  was  a  name  given  to 
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a  stupifying  beer  introduced  in  England  from  the  Low 
Coimtiiet,  and  called  op  zea ;  thus  Jonson  In  the  Alcbemist: 

I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  tye ; 
It  Iiftth  a  heavy  cast,  'tis  up  tee  Dutch. 

An  inebriating  draught  was  also  called  an  up  see J'reeze,  horn 
the  strong  Frialand  beer/  The  word  carouse/'  according 
to  Gifford  and  Bloiinty  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  lam 
l^aas,  called  by  the  Dimes  ruusej  or  from  the  German  words 

gar,  all,  and  ausz  out :  hence  drink  all  out, 

Nash,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  says,  "  Now  he  is  nobody 
that  cannot  drink  super  nagnhim^  carouse  the  hunters*  hoope, 
quaff  f/psee  freze  rros sc.  with  healths,  gloves,  mumpes,frolickes, 
and  a  thousand  such  doinmeerinj^  inventions."  The  origin  of 
these  slang  terms  is  not  quite  evident.  Drinking  super  tiagu- 
lum,  or  on  tlie  nail,  was  a  northern  custom  which  consisted  in 
only  leaving  one  drop  in  the  cup,  which  was  poured  upon  the 
thumb-nail,  to  prove  that  justice  had  been  done  to  the  pota- 
tion or  toast  |  and  that,  to  use  the  language  of  modern  drink- 
ers, the  glass  was  cleared.  This  custom  is  alluded  to  by 
Bishop  Hall  in  his  "  Mundus  alter  et  iflem,"  in  which  the 
Duke  ot'Tenderbelly  exclaims,'**  Let  never  this  goodly-formed 
goblet  of  wine  go  jovially  through  me  and  then  he  set  it  to 
his  mouth,  stole  it  off  every  drop,  save  a  little  remainder, 
which  he  was  by  custom  to  set  upon  his  thumb's  naU  and  lick 
it  oft/^  In  Fletcher  we  find  the  phrase 

I  am  thine  Off  ungvem  j 

which  meant  he  was  ready  to  drink  with  him  to  this  extent. 
The  term  hoop  allades  to  tlie  marks  of  hoops  being  traoed 
vmon  drinhing-pots  to  point  out  certain  measures.  Jack 

Cfade  says,  **  The  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops, 
and  I  wul  make  it  fielony  to  drink  small  beer !"  Hence  pro- 
bably the  common  sa^nng  of  "drinking  deep/'  or  to  the  last 
hoop.  The  j-c'x  tankard  wns  anotlier  measured  vessel  used  in 
the  joiiitications  of  our  foretathers,  and  is  still  to  be  found  in 
some  parts  of  En£j;land,  more  especially  in  Derbyshire.  Pecrge 
in  liis  '*  Anonyiniana,"  tlius  describes  them  ;  "  They  have  in 
tbe  snaide  %  ww  o£  eight  pins,  one  above  the  other,  from  top 
to  bottom  I  the  tankm  holds  two  quarts,  so  that  there  is  a 
gill  of  ale  between  each  peg  or  pin.  The  first  person  who 
drank  was  to  empty  to  the  ftrst  peg,  the  second  was  to  drink 
to  the  next,  and  so  on ;  by  which  means  the  pegs  were  so 
many  measures  to  the  compotators,  inaking  them  all  drink 
alike  or  the  same  quantity/'  in  Archbishop  Aiisehn's  Canons 
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made  in  the  council  at  London  in  1102,  priests  are  enjmned 

not  to  go  to  drinking-bouts^  nor  to  drink  pegs :  Ut  presbj- 
teri  non  eant  ad  potationes,  nec  ad pinnas  bibant/' 

(ifnreSy  also  railed  .v//o<'?//ij-//f>rrr,<,  were  relislies  to  encourage 
drinking,  like  our  modern  devi/s,  introduced  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Bishop  Hall  says  in  liis  dcbcriptiou  of  a  carousal, 
"  Then  comes  me  uj)  a  service  of  shoeing-horns  of  all  sorts, — 
salt  cakes>  red-herrings^  anchovies,  and  gammon  of  bacon, 
and  abundance  of  such  puikrs  on/*  Massinger  tints  desribes 
these  incentives ; 

I  usUer 

Sudi  an  UDOtpecled  dainty  bit  for  breakfiiat 

As  never  yet  I  rooketl  ;  'lis  not  bolargOp 

Fried  frogs,  poUitoes  marrow'd,  cavear, 

Carps'  tongu(^  the  pith  of  an  EDglisih  cliinu  of  beef, 

Nor  our  Italian  delicate  cxVd  inn^h rooms, 

And  yet  a  drnxrer  on  too  ;  and  if  \cm  show  nOt 

An  appetite,  and  a  strong  one,  I'll  uot  say 

To  eat  it,  but  devour  it,  without  grace  too, 

( For  it  will  not  stay  a  pidkce,)  I  am  sliamed. 

And  all  my  past  provocatives  will  be  jeer'd  at. 

The  botargo  was  a  relish  made  of  mullet^s  roes,  and  lughly 
seasoned,  much  in  use  among  the  Italians. 

Amongst  many  other  curious  frolics  of  hard  drinkers,  we 
find  the  use  of  what  they  called  Jiap-dragons,  or  snap-flrn^ 
goftf  which  consisted  iii  i[?niting  combustible  substances, 
which  were  swallowed  whil<  tloating  on  the  gla^.s  -  f  liquor. 
Johnson  describes  them  *^a  play  la  which  they  catch  raiams 
out  of  burning  brandy,  and,  extinguishing  them  by  closing 
the  mouth,  eat  them.  This  prank  is  not  uncommon  to  the 
present  day  in  boardinMchools  in  certain  festive  entertain- 
ments of  the  young  ladies. 

Drunkenness  being  considered  a  beastly  propensity,  its 
gradations  were  fixed  by  animal  comparisons.  In  a  curious 
treatise  on  drunkards  by  George  Gascoigne,  we  find  tl)e  fol- 
lowing illustration  of  these  deajrees  :  "The  first  is  ape^dnmk^ 
and  he  leaps  and  sings  and  hallos  and  danceth  for  the  hearers  j 
the  second  is  liou'drunk,  and  he  fiings  the  pots  about  the 

house,  calls  the  hostess  w  ^  breaks  the  glass  windows 

with  his  dagger,  and  is  apt  to  quarrel  with  any  man  that 
speaks  to  him ;  the  third  in  swinO'drunk,  heavy,  lumpish,  and 
sleepy,  and  cries  for  a  little  more  drink  and  a  few  more 
clothes  ;  the  fourtli  is  sheep-drunk,  wise  in  his  own  conceit, 
when  he  cannot  bring  forth  a  right  word  ;  the  tifth  is  maudlin' 
drunk,  when  a  fellow  will  weep  for  kuidness  in  the  midst  of 
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his  drink,  and  kuui  you,  sayin^]:,  '  By  G —  !  Captain,  I  love 
tliee!  Go  thy  ways; ;  thou  dnsi  not  think  so  often  of  me  as 
I  do  of  you ;  I  would  I  could  not  love  thee  so  well  as  I  do  !' 
and  then  he  puts  his  tinp^er  in  his  eye  and  cries ;  the  sixth  is 
mar i in-drunk,  when  a  man  is  drunk,  and  drinks  himself  sober 
ere  he  stir ;  the  seventh  is  goat-drunk,  when  in  drunkenness 
he  hath  no  mind  but  in  lechery ;  the  eighth  is  fox^drunk, 
when  he  is  crafty  drunk,  as  many  of  the  Dutdimen  be,  which 
will  never  baigain  but  when  they  are  drunk.  All  these 
species,  and  more,  I  have  seen  practised  in  one  company  at 
one  skiing.^* 

Drunkenness  has  at  various  prrinds  been  resorted  to  in 
rclij^^Tous  and  political  fervour.  JJurnig  the  usurpation  of 
CroniwcU,  the  Cavaliers  were  wont  to  drink  tlieir  king's 
health  in  bumpers  of  wine  in  whicli  some  crumbs  of  bread  had 
been  titrown,  exckdming,  Qod  send  this  crufn-wett  down 
and  Whitelocke,  in  his  Memorials,  records  the  following 
barbarous  Catilinian  orgies  :  "  Five  drunkards  agree  to  drink 
the  king's  health  in  their  blood,  and  that  each  of  them  should 
cut  out  a  piece  of  liis  buttock,  and  fry  it  upon  the  qjidiron, 
which  was  done  by  four  of  tliem,  of  whom  one  did  bleed 
so  exceedingly  that  they  were  fain  to  send  for  a  chirurgeon, 
and  so  were  discovered.  The  wife  of  one  of  them,  hcaringf 
that  her  husband  was  amongst  them,  came  to  the  room,  und, 
taldng  up  a  pair  of  tongs,  hud  about  her,  and  so  saved  the 
cutting  of  her  husband's  flesh/' 

The  laws  enacted  to  prevent  drunkenness  at  various  periods 
and  by  different  governments,  are  curious.  Domitian  ordered 
all  the  vine-plants  in  the  Roman  territor}-  to  be  rooted  out. 
rimrles  IX.  of  France  issued  a  similar  edict.  In  1536,  under 
Francis  I,  a  law  was  passed  sentencing  drunkards  to  impri- 
sonment on  bren  1  aiid  water  for  the  iirst  offence ;  a  public 
whipping  puniaixed  a  second  infringement  j  and,  on  reitera- 
tion, banishment  and  the  loss  of  ears.  The  ancients,  equally 
aware  of  the  danger  that  arose  from  intoxication,  were  also 
anxious  to  prevent  it.  Draco  inflicted  capital  punishments. 
Lycuigns  destroyed  the  vineyards.  The  Athenians  had 
officers,  named  ophtha/mos,  to  prevent  excesses  in  liquor  drink- 
in  nr.  In  Rome,  patricians  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  wine 
untd  they  had  attained  their  thirty-fifth  year.  Wine  was 
only  drunk  pure  in  the  beginning  of  sober  repasts  in  honour 
of  Deus  Sospes,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  water  in  honour 
of  JupUer  Servator,  Notmthstanding  these  wise  examples 
in  support  of  prudent  precepts,  it  appears  that  drunkenness 
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was  a  oommon  yioe  amongit  the  Romans.  Tiberins  wis 

sninamed  Biberius ;  and  it  was  said  of  the  parasite  BilrafaUy 
dum  yixit^  ant  bibit  aut  minxit."  Aurelianus  hadoffioera  of 
his  household  whose  duty  was  to  intoxicate  foreign  ambassa* 
dors ;  and  Cato's  ])nrtiali^  for  the  juice  of  the  grqpe  has  bean 
recorded  by  Horace^ 

Narratur  ct  prisci  Catonis 
Sacpe  mero  caliiisse  virtus. 

In  the  middle  ages,  drinking  was  resorted  to  by  the  monks 
as  a  religious  libation ;  and  they  also  drank  to  the  dead,  a 
custom  which  was  condemned  as  idolatrous.  These  excesses 
were  restrained  by  various  resulations^  and  in  817  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  aUowed  each  moiuc  was  fixed  at  five  pintji.  Uhar- 
lemagne,  in  his  Capitularies,  forbids  the  provocation  of  drink* 
ing  healths  and  hob-nobbing  (pleger  et  trinquer).  Temper- 
ance societies  are  not  modem  institutions.  In  1517^  Sigis- 
mund  de  Dietrichstein  established  one  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Christopher;  a  similar  association  was  formed  in  1600 
by  Maurice  Duke  of  Hesse,  which,  however,  allowed  a  knight 
to  drink  seven  Oucau.r,  or  glasses,  at  each  meal,  but  only 
twice  in  the  day.  The  size  of  these  bocaux  is  not  recorded^ 
but  no  doubt  it  was  an  endeavour  to  obtain  a  comparative 
condition  of  sobriety.  Another  temperate  society,  under  the 
name  of  the  (Golden  Ring,  was  instituted  by  Frederic  V. 
Count  Palatine. 

Whether  the  influence  of  temperate  societies  or  their  advo- 
cates will  tend  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors  in  tlie  British  empire,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Hitherto  every  art  of  interference,  either  from  individuals  or 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  has  proved  not  only  abortive, 
but  has  increased  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  The 
imposition  of  heayv  duties  only  threw  the  distillation  of  spirits 
into  the  hands  ot  illicit  speculators  instead  of  respectsble 
capitalists;  and,  as  M'CulIoch  justly  remarks,  ^superadded 
the  atrocities  of  the  smuggler  to  the  idleness  and  dissipation 
of  the  dnmkard."  Durinc:  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  1.  and  the  earlier  period  of  George  II.  gin-drinking 
was  so  prevalent,  that  it  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press.  At  length  ministers  determined  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
except  as  a  cordial  or  medicine.  To  accomplish  this  end,  a 
duty  of  twenty  shillings  was  laid  on  spirits,  ezdusive  of  a 
heavy  licence  duty  to  retailers,  while  a  fine  of  100/.  was  levied 
on  aU  defaulters.  But  instead  of  the  anticipated  eflfocts^  tins 
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act  produced  results  directly  O])])osite  :  the  respcctahlc  dealers 
MTtUdrew  firom  a  trade  proscribi  d  l*y  the  legislature ;  and  the 
sale  of  spirits  fell  into  tlie  haiid.s  uf  the  lowest  and  most  pro- 
fligate characters.  The  officers  of  the  revenue  were  hunted 
down  hf  the  populace^  and  did  not  dare  to  enforce  the  law ; 
and  Tindalj  in  lua  Continuation  of  Rapin,  aays^  "within  two 
years  of  the  passing  of  ttna  act,  it  had  become  so  odious  and 
contemptible^  that  policy  as  well  as  humanity  forced  the  com« 
rnissioners  of  excise  to  mitigate  its  penalties."  During  these 
two  years  twelve  thousand  persons  were  convicted  of  offences 
connected  with  the  sale  of  spirits,  while  no  exertion  could 
check  the  torrent  of  smuggling,  and  seven  millions  of  gallons 
illicitly  distilled  were  annually  consumed  in  London  and  its 
enTiions.  Our  present  consumption  of  British^  Colonial  and 
Foreign  spirits  is  immense,  but  not  e^ ual  to  what  it  was 
at  the  period  alluded  to.  The  following  la  the  account  of  this 
consumption  in  1832: 

Ja  England,   1,580,968  imperial  gallonsi  Foreign. 

8.377^7  H  Golomal. 

7,259/287  „  Britisli. 

In  Scotland,       69,236  gallons,  Foreign. 

112,026  „  Colonial 

5,407,097  „  British. 

Inlrdaod,         33,413  „  Foreign. 

24,432  „  Colonial. 

8,Gj7,756  „  Brftitli. 

In  that  year,  1832,  the  total  amount  of  spirits  that  paid  duty 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  2,646,258  gallons,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  8,483,247/.  lu  the  same  yc.ir  the  appearance  shkI 
dread  uf  the  cholera  produced  a  singular  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  brandy.  In  the  preceding  year,  1  S.U ,  the  en- 
tries for  home  use  in  England  had  amounted  to  1,194,717 
gallons;  bnt  daring  this  state  of  ahurm^  it  increased  to 
1,508,924 ;  in  1833,  the  danger  having  substded»  the  con* 
sumption  declined  to  its  fonner  level,  and  did  not  exceed 
1,356,620  gallons. 

From  the  above  observations  it  may  bo  inferred,  that  no 
penal  enactments,  no  denunciations  of  canting  senators  or 
fanatic  preachers,  will  ever  succeed  in  checking  the  evils 
which  must  arise  from  excesses  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
hquors.  Glultoiiv  and  drunkenness  can  only  be  combated 
by  Hie  salatary  emcts  of  eood  example  held  out  by  the  supe- 
rior classes  of  society;  by  a  gradual  improYement  in  the 
moral  education  of  uie  lover  grades,  for  whom  salutary 
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amusements  should  be  procured  when  a  cheerful  repose  from 
thdr  weMy  labour  will  no  longer  be  considered  a  breach  of 
the  sablwUi.  Difiiuion  of  knowledge  and  habits  of  industry 
wiU  do  more  than  sanctimomous  admonitions,  and  the  Penny 
Magazines  may  be  considered  more  hostile  to  gin*drinking 
than  the  ranting  of  pseu<1f>-sauits. 

In  regard  to  tlie  quantity  that  we  should  cat,  no  rules  can 
be  estabUshcd,  as  iiidividuals  differ  wdely  from  eacli  other, 
both  as  to  their  (  a})acity  and  their  inclination.  Mr.  Abemethy 
maintained,  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  pubUc  would  follow 
the  adviee  of  Mr.  Addison,  given  in  the  Spectator,  of  reading 
the  writings  of  L.  Comaro,  who,  haying  a  weak  constitation^ 
whidi  he  seemed  to  have  ruined  by  intemperance,  so  that  he 
was  expected  to  die  at  the  age  of  32,  did  at  that  period  adopt 
a  strict  regimen,  allowing  l^imself  only  12  ounces  daily.  To 
this  remark  Dr.  Paris  very  properly  observes.  "AVhen  I  see 
the  habits  of  Cornaro  so  incessantly  introduced  as  an  ex- 
ample for  imitation,  and  as  the  standard  of  dietetic  perfec- 
tion, 1  am  really  inclined  to  ask  with  Feggia,  'Did  God 
create  Lewis  Comaio  to  be  a  rale  for  all  manldnd  in  what 
they  were  to  eat  and  drink 

In  regard  to  the  dyspeptic.  Dr.  Philips  has  giren  the  very 
best  advice  in  tlie  following  paragraph  : 

**The  dyspeptic  should  carefully  attend  to  the  first  feeling 
of  satlotv.  There  is  a  moment  when  liie  reiislj  i^tvcn  by  the 
appetite  ceases  ;  a  single  moulhtul  taken  after  tins  oppresses 
a  weak  stomach.  If  he  eats  slowiy  and  carefully  attends  to 
this  feeling,  he  will  never  overload  the  stomach."  To  this 
Dr.  Ptaris  adds,  "  Let  him  remember  to  eat  slowfy/*  ''This 
is  an  important  condition — ^for  when  we  eat  too  ^t  we  in« 
troduce  a  greater  quantity  of  food  into  the  stomach  than  die 
gastric  juice  can  at  once  combat  witli ;  the  oonsequence  of 
which  is,  that  hunger  mny  continue  for  some  time  after  the 
stomach  has  received  more  tiian  would  be  suflicieut^  under 
the  circumstances,  to  induce  satiety. 

The  introduction  of  French  cookery  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land amongst  the  wealthy  will  render  attention  to  dietetic 
rules  stiU  more  important  than  in  former  days ;  although 
Dean  Swif^  in  his  time,  observed,  ''That  modem  epieorism 
had  become  so  prevalent  that  the  world  must  be  encompassed, 
before  a  washerwoman  can  sit  down  to  breakfisst.'' 
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Innuubrablb  are  the  diseases  that  arise  from  our  busy 

fancy.  We  are  all  subject  to  the  tyrannic  sway  of  imagina^ 
tion's  empire.  Under  thif?  nii'j;litv  inflnenw  Tnan  flisplaj'S 
energies  which  le^d  him  boldly  to  dare  danger  and  complicated 
sufFeriiicrs,  or  he  is  reduced  to  the  most  degraded  state  of 
miserable  despondency.  These  diseases  are  the  more  fearful, 
since  they  rarely^  yield  to  physical  aid,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
moral  influence  is  sufficiently  persuasive  to  comliat  their  in* 
Teterscy.  It  is  idle  to  tell  the  timid  hypochondriac  that  be  is 
not  ill ;  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  belieTing  himself  siclc^ 
constitute  a  serious  disorder.  His  constant  apprehensions 
derange  his  functions  until  an  ornrfinie  affection  arises.  The 
patient  who  fancies  that  he  labours  under  an  alTcrtion  of  the 
lieart  disturbs  the  circulation,  which  is  ever  influenced  by  our 
moral  emotions,  till  at  last  this  disturbance  occasions  the  very 
malady  which  he  dreaded.  These  aberrations  of  the  mhid 
arise  from  various  causes^ — omental  emotions^  eonst^ution, 
climate  diet^  hereditary  dispontion,  education.  TertnUian 
called  philosophy  and  medicme  twin  sisters ;  both  may  be- 
come powerful  agents  in  controlling  our  imagination. 

The  ancients  have  variously  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
seat  of  this  faculty.  Aristotle  placed  it  in  the  heart,  ^vliirh,  from 
the  sense  of  its  oppression  obser^^ed  in  acute  moral  sufferings 
he  considered  the  origin  of  our  nerves,  or  sensorium.  Avicenus 
and  other  philosophers  located  imagination  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  brain,  which  he  called  the  prow ;  memory  in 
the  posterior  part,  whidi  he  denominated  the  poqp>  and  judg- 
ment in  tiie  centre  of  the  organ,  or  what  mariners  would  term 
Mtc^sAip.  The  notions  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  had  long  since 
been  anticipated  by  philosophers  and  physicians,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  division  of  the  cerebral  org^an,  nnd  the  external 
appearance  of  the  cranium,  which  denoted  their  preponder- 
ancy.  That  temperature  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over 
our  mental  faculties  is  evident.  In  warm  climates  we  find  a 
greater  exaltation  of  the  mind,  more  enthusiasm  and  vivid 
emotion,  than  in  northern  latitudes.  The  East  is  the  land  of 
fimcTy  ittnstrated  by  their  wondrous  tales  of  fiction,  and  their 
Tivid  and  fantastic  imagery,  displayed  in  the  chimeras  and  the 
arabesques  of  their  palaces  and  temples.  In  these  regions  all 
tiie  passions  aie  uncontrollable  and  wild.  Love  is  charao- 
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terized  by  furioos  or  dark  jealousy,  according  to  the  rank  and 
power  of  the  lover ;  and  ambition  is  signalised  by  bloodthirsty 
and  promiscuous  barbarity.  No  opposition  can  be  brooked : 
man  is  either  a  ferocious  tyrant,  or  an  abject  slave  |  subjec- 
tion alone  preventing  the  oppressed  from  being  as  sanguinary 
as  the  oppres^ior.  Government  is  despotism,  mid  religion 
fatality  and  fanaticism.  In  northern  cUnies,  on  the  roTitrary, 
every  thing  is  cold  and  calculating.  The  ahnighty  passion  of 
love  uiiiy  prevail ;  but  its  demonstrations  are  morose,  con- 
centrated^ although  not  less  ferocious  than  under  a  southern 
Bky«  In  the  one  country^  man  seeks  the  daric  shdter  of  the 
forest,  and  the  solitude  of  the  mountain,  to  ponder  over  his 
grievances,  or  soliloquise  on  his  sufferings  j  in  the  otiier  he 
courts  the  roseate  bower  and  the  orange  grove,  to  lull  him 
into  a  soft  repose  which  may  calm  his  feelings  by  temporary 
objivion,  to  be  roused  a?ain  to  notion  by  tlic  stiramus  of 
opium,  tobacco,  and  a  burnmg  sun.  Tlie  ancients  were  so 
fully  convinced  of  this  inlluence  of  the  amorpiious  constitu* 
tion,  that  Lucianus  tells  us  that  the  Abderites  (a  people  so 
remarkable  for  their  stupidity  and  sluggishness  that  Abderitica 
men$  was  proverbial),  having  witnessed.the  performance  of  one 
of  Euripides's  plays  under  tiie  fierce  solar  rays,  became  fired 
with  such  enthusiasm,  that  they  ran  about  the  streets  in  a 
wild  phrensy,  repeating  aloud  his  sublime  verses,  until  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  restored  them  to  reason  and  to  their 
native  torpnr.  So  predominant  arc  these  feelings,  which 
owe  tlieir  character  to  climate,  that  they  rcj^ulate  our  ideas  of 
a  future  state,  as  well  as  our  conduct  on  earth.  The  paradise 
of  the  iMuhammedan  is  a  blessed  region  of  everlasting  pleasure 
and  sensual  enjoyments  ^  beauteous  houris  await  llie  soul, 
which  is  to  luxuriate  in  corporeal  voluptuousness ;  and  the 
purple  wine,  forbidden  to  the  living,  is  to  flow  in  delectable 
streams,  to  delight  the  dead,  who  may,  in  the  seventh  paradise 
inhabit  a  land  where  rivers  of  wine,  and  milk,  and  honey,  are 
ever  flowing ;  where  evergreen  trees  bend  under  luxurious 
frnits.  Tvho«;e  very  pips  are  transfonned  into  lovely  maidens, 
so  sweet — to  use  their  own  metaphorical  language — that  the 
ocean  would  lose  its  inlterness  if  they  did  but  condescend  to 
spit  in  its  briny  waters;  and  all  these  enjoyments  are  secured 
to  the  true  behever  by  hosts  of  guardian  angels,  who  have 
seventy  thousand  mouuis,  and  seventy  thousimd  tongues,  to 
praise  God  seventy  thousand  times  each  day  in  seventy 
thousand  languages  :  and  such  is  their  horror  of  earthly  heat^ 
that  in  the  other  world  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  is  the 
light  of  being  able  to  sleep  under  the  eooL  shade  of  a  trae 
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each  leaf  of  wbiofa  is  of  luoh  an  ezpanie  that  a  man  nught 

travel  fiftjr  thousand  years  under  its  benign  protection.  How 
different  is  the  paradise  of  Odin !  There,  it  is  true,  the  soul 
of  the  departed  dwells  in  magnificent  palaces  ;  but  wliat  are 
his  enjoyments  compared  to  those  of  the  sensual  Asiatic  ! 
Instead  of  soft  music,  the  din  of  war  is  constantly  to  resound 
in  his  ear,  while  he  luxuri;itt\s  in  drinking  strong  beer  and 
hvdromel,  poured  by  the  fan  Valknas^  the  houris  of  the 
ValMlU  jpmditfiy  into  tiie  skulb  of  his  enemies.  Thdr  Ood 
is  adlfla  the  g^od  of  crows ;  and  two  of  these  lahle  familiars^ 
Hugin,  who  represents  the  mind,  and  Numdn^  or  memory^ 
are  constantly  perched  upon  his  shoulders^  imtil  they  take 
flight  to  seek  information  for  their  master. 

To  this  day  it  is  said  that  the  Tartars  fancv,  that,  in  their 
future  abode  of  bliss,  their  reward  will  be  a  sort  of  Plato- 
nic affection,  and  a  perpetual  and  undisturbed  state  of 
mcditaUon;  m  sluirt,  a  celestial  Jar  nienle.  So  convinced 
were  the  ancients  of  this  effect  of  pecuUar  temperature, 
that  the  morose  Heraclitns  maintained  that  the  power  of 
Ihemind  furose  from  a  drif  splindour  j  that  all  things  were  cre- 
ated hj  solar  heat ;  and  when  ill  himself,  he  sought  health  by 
endeavouring  to  dispel  watery  accumulations  by  the  heat  of 
a  dunjrhill.  Ptolemy  and  Posidonius  a5?scrt,  that  southern 
chmes  engender  genius  and  wit,  and  are  better  calculated  for 
the  study  of  thinf2:s  (hvine ;  and  Plato,  Hippocrates,  and 
Galen,  on  the  same  principle,  affirm  that  stupidity  and  for- 
getfulness  are  produced  by  cold  and  liuimdity.  Tiie  cele- 
mated  Descartes,  in  his  younger  days,  states  that  he  felt  his 
enthusiasm  moderated  hy  the  damps  and  cold  of  HoUand ; 
and  that  he  ever  experienced  more  facility  in  pursuing  his 
philosophic  studies  m  Ttnnterthan  in  summer.  Poets^  on  the 
contrary,  court  the  glowing  rays  of  an  inspiring  sun,  and  their 
Phcebus  and  their  Apollo  is  the  conductor  and  the  Inspirer  of 
the  Muses: 

Cynthius  aurcm  vellit  et  admonuit. 

That  the  energies  of  our  intellectual  faculties  are  under  the 
influence  of  our  food,  is  a  fact  long  since  observed.  The  stu- 
pidity of  the  athletse,  who  hved  upon  coarse  bread  (cohphium) 
and  underdone  meat,  was  proreroial ;  even  Hercules  lanoured 
under  the  imputation  of  a  mind  somewhat  ohtuse.  Our 
senius,  our  energies  ate  all  affected  by  our  mode  of  living. 
Tlie  rule  of  Sanu  omnia  Mfta,  of  Celsus,  is  applicable  to  very 
few  indi^nduals ;  and  all  our  faculties  may  be  rendered  more 
keen  or  less  vi^nd  bv  trmpcrmire  or  excesses.    As  the  nature 

of  our  uiguta  intiuences  the  functions  of  our  digestive  organs. 
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80  do  these  organs  in  thdr  turn  influence  our  moral  powers 
when  our  physical  energies  are  eleyatted  or  depressed.  Our 

courage,  our  strength  of  mind^  our  religious  and  our  moral 
train  of  thinking,  are  under  the  control  of  diet.    Fasting  has 

ever  been  considered  as  predisposing  to  meditation  and  as- 
cetic contem])lation.  Tertullian  tells  us,  tliat  vre  sliould  ap- 
proach tlie  altars  fastin2^,  or  having  eaten  nothing  but  dry 
substances.  AH  the  reliirious  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians 
were  preceded  by  abb  line  uce,  and  iheir  sacrificators  were 
allowed  neither  animal  food  nor  wine.  Indeed,  the  Egyptian 
priesthood  were  remarkable  for  their  abstinence  and  adf- 
doiia],  fearful^  according  to  Plutarch,  that  ''the  body  should 
not  sit  light  upon  the  soul."  Similar  precautions  were  ob- 
served with  animals,  and  the  ox  apis  was  not  allowed  to  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  as  they  were  considered  of  a  gross  and 
fattening  nature ;  even  upon  festive  days  tliey  r»bserved  a  si- 
milar moderation.  It  was  customary,  on  the  yth  day  of  the 
month  Thoth,  for  every  one  to  eat  fried  fish  at  their  doors — 
the  priests  only  conforined  to  the  curium  by  burning  theirs 
at  the  appointed  time.  In  general  they  abstained  from  most 
sorts  of  pdbw,  especially  Mans  and  lentils,  onions,  garlic, 
leeks,  mutton,  pork;  and  on  certain  days  of  purification,  even 
salt  was  forbidden.  Many  of  their  fasts  lasted  from  seven  to 
forty<*two  days,  during  which  time  they  abstained  entirely 
from  animal  food,  from  herbs  and  vegetables,  and  the 
indulgence  of  any  passion.  Similar  privations  were  ob- 
served by  all  those  who  attended  tlie  mysteries  of  Juno 
and  Ceres.  In  Holy  Writ  we  find  that  it  was  after  abstnience 
that  Divine  inspiration  iilunnncd  the  elect.  The  angel  ap- 
peared unto  Daniel  after  he  had  been  three  weeks  -without 
tasting  flesh,  or  wine,  or  ''pleasant  bread.'*  In  the  Acta,  z., 
we  find  that  the  vision  .appeared  to  Peter,  ''  when  he  had 
become  hungry  and  would  have  eaten."  Moses  fasted  forty 
days  on  Mount  Sinai*  We  find  in  Jonah,  that  even  cattle 
were  frequently  subject  to  this  mortification,  when  he  pro- 
claimed m  Nineveh  that  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor 
flock,  should  taste  nny  th'm^  ;  "let  them  not  feed  nor  drink 
water."  Congius  liipensis  tells  us,  that  the  same  restriction 
was  imposed  by  the  Lacedtcmonians  on  their  Helots  and  all 
domestic  animals.  Fasting  was  considered  by  tlic  early 
Christians  as  an  essential  rite.  St.  Anthony  prescribed  to  his 
disciples  one  meal  of  dry  bread,  salt  and  water,  in  the  day 
without  any  food  on  Weonesdays  and  Fridays.  In  the  mon- 
astery of  Mocham,  in  £g^  pt^  a  monk  of  toe  name  of  Jonas 
was  beatified  for  haying  uved  until  the  age  of  eighty-fiyey 
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working  hard  in  the  garden,  and  without  any  other  food  tlian 
niw  herbs  and  grass  steeped  in  vinegar;  this  abstemious 
oenobite  added  to  his  claims  to  canontsation  by  always  sleep- 
ing in  his  chair.  St  Hilarins  only  ate  mteen  figs  and 
six  ounces  of  barley  bread  per  diem.  St.  Julian  Sabus  retired 
to  a  cavern,  where  he  only  luxuriated  once  in  the  week  on 
millet-bread,  with  s.ilt  and  writer:  and  St.  Macarius  resolved 
to  outdo  him  by  restraining  his  sustenance  to  a  few  cabbage- 
leaves  every  Sunday.  Not  only  did  these  ^tric  martyrs  at- 
tribute their  holy  visions  to  abstinence,  but  they  considered 
it  as  the  source  of  their  longevity.  Thus,  St.  Anthony  lived 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five;  St  Paphinus  to  ninety 
on  dry  bread;  and  St  Pkiul  the  Hermit  thnvedforone  bun- 
dled and  fifty-nine  years  upon  dates.  It  is  not  derogatory  to 
their  supposed  divine  mission  to  say  that  all  these  men  were 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  fakirs  of  the  east. 

So  acceptsible  to  the  Deity  was  starvation  coTisidered,  that 
at  vnriotis  periods  it  wa*?  enforced  by  penal  laws.  Ciiarle- 
magne  denounces  the  punishment  of  death  on  all  those  who 
transgressed  in  this  respect  j  and,  by  an  old  Polish  edict,  any 
sinner  who  ate  on  a  figtst-day  was  sentenced  to  have  all  his 
teeth  drawn.  However,  monkish  ingenuity  endeavoured  to 
elude  these  severe  enactments,  b^  interpreting  the  letter  in* 
stead  of  the  spirit ;  and  we  hndy  in  the  regulations  of  a  Oer« 
man  monasteryi  the  following  accommodation,  ^  Liquidum 
fton  fraif'zh  jfjffniftm,''  by  which,  on  dnys  of  penance,  the 
monks  only  took  rich  soups  and  succulent  broth.  In  latter 
days,  being  permitted  to  eat  tish  in  Lent,  they  saw  no  reason 
why  fowl  should  not  be  included,  on  tlie  authority  of  Genesis, 
that  tlie  waters  brought  forth  every  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind.  This  relaxation  in  culinary  discipline  called  forth  loud 
indignation  from  many  prelates.  St.  Ambrosius  attributes 
tiie  profligacy  of  the  monks  to  these  excesses ;  and  Tertullian 
considers  the  fall  of  the  Israelites  as  the  punishment  of  their 
neglect  in  this  respect.  Our  Shakspcare  illustrates  this  belief 
in  the  influence  of  fasting  as  preparatory  to  inspiration. 

Last  night  ti  e  vi  i)  gods  shew*d  roea  visioQ— 
I  Jtttt  and  pnfd  for  their  inteUigence. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  mystification  in  food^  we  find  some 
austere  monks  endeavouring  to  reduce  carnal  appetites  by 
other  means,  such  as  by  blood-letting,  mmfialem  nnnuere;  and 
claustral  flesh  was  brought  down  by  phlebotomy  and  purging 
at  regular  periods.   To  this  day  we  find  that  well-oehaved 
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So  prone  is  a  lively  inm^uation  to  a  derangement  of  the 
intellectual  harmony,  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
during  the  youtihful  development  to  resort  to  a  sound  and 
proper  exercise.  The  constant  tendency  to  wild  and  super* 
natural  visions,  the  disregard  of  every  daily  and  vulj^ar  matter 
of  faet  consideration,  soaring  in  regions  of  fiction,  should 
engaee  our  incessant  vigilance^  such  a  state  of  mind,  as  Aber- 
crombie  justly  observes,  *^  tends  in  a  most  material  manner 
to  prevent  the  due  exercise  of  thf)se  nobler  powers  which  are 
directed  towards  tiie  cultivation  both  of  science  and  of  virtue/' 
and  Foster  has  thus  beautifully  illustrated  this  subject  in  his 
essays. 

^'The  influence  of  this  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  beatttifal 
fiallacious  forms  of  imagination;  will  accompany  the  mind  into 
the  most  serious  speculations  or  rather  musings,  on  the  real 
world,  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  it  and  expected ;  as  the 
image  which  the  eye  acquires  from  looking  at  any  dazzling 
object,  still  appears  before  it  wherever  it  turns.  The  vuli;ar 
materials,  that  constitute  the  actual  economv  of  the  world,  will 
rise  up  to  its  s'\ir\\t  in  lictitious  forms,  wlncii  it  cannot  disen- 
chant into  plain  reality,  nor  will  ever  suspect  to  he  deceptive. 
It  cannot  go  about  with  sober,  rational  inspection  and  aj»cer- 
tain  the  imture  and  value  of  all  things  around  it — in  that  para-* 
dise  it  walks  delighted,  till  some  imperious  circumstance  of 
resl  life  csll  it  thence,  and  gladly  escapes  thither  tfion  when 
the  avocation  is  past.  If  a  tenth  part  of  the  felicities  that 
have  been  enjoyed,  the  great  actions  that  have  been  performed, 
the  beneficial  institutions  that  have  been  established,  and  the 
beautiful  objects  tlmt  have  been  seen  in  that  liappy  region, 
could  have  hcvw  nnported  into  this  terrestial  place  ! — what  a 
delightful  thing  the  world  \A  ould  have  been  to  awake  each 
morning  to  see  such  a  world  once  more 

Of  the  miseries  the  hypochondriacs  experience  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter  to  a  physician  will  afibrd  a  spedmen: 
''My  poor  body  is  a  burning  furnace,  my  nerves  red-hot 
coals,  my  blood  is  boiling  oil ;  all  sleep  has  fled,  and  I  am 
sufiering  martyrdom.  I  am  in  agony  when  I  lie  on  my  back; 
I  cannot  lie  on  either  side;  and  i  endure  excruciating  torture 
when  I  seek  relief  by  lyini::  on  my  stomach ;  and,  to  add  to 
my  misery,  I  can  ncitlicr  sit.  stand,  nor  walk."  The  fancies 
of  hypochondriacs  are  frequently  of  tlie  most  extraordinary 
nature:  one  patient  imagines  that  he  is  in  such  a  state  of 
obesity  as  to  prevent  his  ptissing  through  tlie  door  of  his 
chamber  or  his  house  ;  another  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  made  of  glass,  mIII  not  sit  down  for  fear  of  cracking ;  a 
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fruits  will  Rhvays  be  considered  more  desirable  than  tliose  we 
can  easily  obtain.  The  history  of  tobacco  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this  influence  of  difficulty  upon  the  mind  of  man. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  proliibited  ita  use  in  any  shape,  under 
the  penalty  of  excommunication.  It  was  afterwards  for* 
bidden  in  Russia,  under  the  pain  of  having  the  offender's 
nose  cut  off.  In  some  cantons  of  Switaerland  the  prohibi* 
tion  was  introduced  in  the  decalogue,  next  to  the  command* 
ment  against  adultery.  Amurath  IV.  ordered  all  persons 
taken  m  jiagtiinn  clci/cto  smoking  tobacco,  to  be  impaled,  on 
the  principle  that  its  use  checked  the  progress  of  population. 
The  dcnunciaticm  of  our  James  I.  may  be  considered  as  a 
masterpiece  of  the  imaginary  horrors  attributed  to  this 
obno»ous«weed.  It  is^*'  he  says,  *^  a  eostome  loathsome 
to  the  eye^  hatelull  to  the  nose,  harmefuU  to  the  brainet^ 
dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume 
thereof  neerest  resemming  the  horrible  Stygian  smoake  of 
the  pit  that  is  l)ottomIessc/'  During  the  reign  of  this 
motinrf'h  such  a  restriction  might  have  been  nccessarv,  unless 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  enriched  tlie  exchequer:  for  it 
appears  that  sf)rne  amdteurs  consumed  no  less  than  £500 
per  aunuiu  m  smoke.  Surely  we  should  reap  some  liourish- 
ing  revenue  from  faahion  and  credulity^,  when  we*  £nd  our 
government  awarding  £5000  to  a  certatu  Johanna  Stephens 
ror  her  discovery  o£'eBriain  medicines  for  the  cure  of  caUuli! 
The  same  imaginary  hope  induced  many  a  credulous  creature 
to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  another  Johanna,  for  certain 
expectations.  Alas !  Iiow  this  indefinite  miue  exhibits  the 
infinite  folly  of  poor  humanity ! 

A  morbid  imagination,  although  frequently  the  source  of 
much  misery,  will  prove  in  many  cases  the  fountain-head  of 
many  noble  qualities  j  its  exaltation  constitutes  genius,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  natural  disposition  of  individual  organization 
sometimes  bordering  upon  insanity.  Non  ett  magnum 
infjenium  sine  mixtura  dement  ice,''  says  Seneca;  and  Mon* 
taigne  observes,  De  quoi  se  fait  la  plus  subtile  folie  que  de 
la  plus  subtile  sagesse  ?  il  n'y  a  qu'un  demi-tour  k  passer  de 
Tune  ^  Pautre."  Aristotle  asserts  that  all  the  great  men  of 
his  time  were  melancholy  and  hypnc  hondriac.  The  ancient 
and  eastern  nations  entertained  a  suiguiar  idea  regarding  men 
of  innate  genius,  and  possessed  of  more  than  common  attri- 
butes ;  they  fancied  that  they  were  the  first-bom,  and  the 
ofl^pringa  of  illicit  love:  Zoroaster,  Confudus,  Mahomet, 
Vishnou,  were  bom  of  virgins;  and  Theseus,  Hercules^ 
Castor  nid  FOlluXi  and  Romulus^  were  all  illMitimate. 
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What  a  fearful  avowal  from  a  reflectiiy  and  intelfisent  man  I 
Does  it  not  illustrate  Roosseaa's  definition  of  reason— <Ae 

knowledge  of  our  folly,  ^      .    ,   ,     i    v  j 

Dr.  Rnsh  mentions  a  man  who  imagined  that  he  had  a 
Caffre  in  his  stomach  who  had  got  into  it  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  tonnoitedhim  ever  since.  Find  relates  the 
case  of  an  unfortunate  man  \rho  believed  that  he  had  l)een 
guillotined,  but  his  innocrnro  Imvinir  been  made  complete 
after  las  execution,  his  judges  decided  thai  his  head  should 
be  restored  to  liim,  but  the  person  intrusted  with  this  opera- 
tion had  made  a  mistake,  and  put  on  a  wrong  head.  Dr. 
ConoUv  knew  a  man  who  really  helieyed  that  ne  had  hecn 
hanged,  but  had  heen  brought  to  life  by  galvanism,  but  he 
maintained  that  this  operation  had  not  restored  the  whole  of 
his  vitality. 

Jacobi  relates  the  case  of  a  man  confined  in  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum atWurtzburgjin  other  respects  rational,  of  quiet,  discreet 
habits,  so  tlmt  lie  was  employed  in  the  domestic  l)uMiiess  of 
the  house,  but  who  laboured  under  the  impresyuui  tlial  tlure 
was  a  person  concealed  in  his  stoiuacli,  with  whom  he^  held 
frequent  conversations.    He  utten  perceived  the  absurdity  of 
this  idea,  and  grieved  in  acknowledging  and  r^ecting  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  so  groundless  a  persuasion,  but  he 
never  could  get  rid  of  it   **  It  was  very  curious  to  observe,* 
ftdds  our  intelligent  author,  "how,  when  he  had  but  an  in- 
stant before  cried  what  nonsense  I — is  it  not  intolerable  to  be 
thus  deluded  ?  and  while  the  tears  which  accompanied  these 
exclamations  were  yet  in  his  eyes,  he  again  began  to  talk,  ap- 
parently witli  entire  cotivirtion  about  the  person  in  his  beUy 
who  told  him  that  he  was  to  marry  a  great  princess.    An  at- 
tempt wui  uuide  to  cure  him,  by  putting  a  large  blister  on  his 
abdomen,  and  the  instant  that  it  was  dressed,  moving  lirom 
behind  him  a  dressed-up  figure,  as  if  just  extracted  mm  his 
body.    The  experiment  so  far  succeeded  that  the  patient 
believed  in  the  performance,  and  his  joy  was  at  first  boundless 
in  the  full  persuasion  that  he  wits  cured ;  but  some  morbid  feel- 
ing aboiit  the  bowels,  which  lie  had  associated  with  the  in- 
sane impression,  still  contnming,  or  being  again  experienced, 
he  took  up  the  idea  tliat  anotlier  person  similar  to  the  first 
was  still  leii  wiihin  him,  and  under  tliat  persuasion  he  still 
continues  to  labour." 

A  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  fiuicied  himself  a 
dog,  and  would  invariably  put  his  head  out  of  window  to  batk 
aloud.  Dott  Cafanet  relates  the  case  of  some  nuns  in  a  con- 
vent in  Uenmny,  who  imi^ed  that  they  were  tnmslbnned 
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into  eatty  and  iranderad  about  Hie  bidlding  loudly  mewing 
end  spitting  at  and  scratching  each  other* 

One  of  file  strangest  aberrations  of  a  disordered  state  of 
mind  was  exhibited  by  some  impudent  fdlows  who  ^Eincied 
themselves  \*irtuous  and  modest  females.  Esquirol  i^ates 
the  case  of  a  young  man  of  26  years  of  apje,  handsome  and  of 
a  good  figure,  who  liad  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
putting  on  woman's  attire  to  perform  female  parts  in  private 
theatricals,  and  who  had  actually  fancied  himself  a  woman. 
In  his  paryoxysms  he  would  put  oflf  his  male  clothes,  and 
equip  himself  like  a  nymph,— the  greater  part  of  lus  day  was 
spent  before  his  looking-glass,  decorating  his  person  and 
oressmg  his  hair— he  was  incurable ! 


ANCIENT  IDEAS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

Altbouoh  Gall  and  Spursheim  mayiairly  claim  the  merit 

of  having  developed  in  this  science  the  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  that  are  the  seat,  of  different  faculties,  yet  we  find  in 

various  ancient  writers  similar  notions.  Burton,  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject :  Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called  because 
they  are  in  the  brain  pan  ;  as  conunon  sense,  phantasie,  memory. 
This  common  sense  is  the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by 
whom  we  discern  all  difierences  of  objects;  tht  forepart  of 
the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat  Phanta$ie,  or  unagmation, 
•  which  some  call  aestimatiye,  or  cogitatiyei  (confirmed  saith^ 
FerneUus,  by  frequent  meditation,)  is  an  inner  sense^  whi«sh 
doth  more  fully  examine  the  species  perceived  by  common 
sense,  of  things  present  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  re- 
calling them  to  mind  again,  or  making  new  of  his  own  :  hia 
organ  is  the  middle  cell  oj  the  brain.  Memory  laves  up  all 
the  species  which  the  senses  have  i)rought  in,  and  records 
them  as  a  eood  register,  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  when 
they  are  called  for  ojr  phantasie  and  reaion ;  his  organ  is  the 
baA  pari  of'  the  hraw/'  This  corresponds  with  the  account 
of  the  faculties  given  by  Aristotley  and  repeated  by  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages.  Albertus  Magnus^  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  designed  a  head  divided  into  regions  according  to 
these  opinions  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and  a  similar  plan 
was  published  by  Petrus  Montaguana  in  14U1.  Ludovico 
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Dolce  published  another  engraying  on  the  subject  at  Venioe 
in  1562.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  chart  of  the  universe 
and  the  elements  of  all  sciences,  and  in  which  a  large 
head  of  this  dcsrriptmn  is  delineated.  Tt  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1632.  In  the  Tcsorctto  of  Brunetto  Latini,  the 
pi  L(  cptor  of  Dante^  we  find  this  doctrine  taught  in  the  follow- 
ing lines; 

Ncl  capo  son  tre  oellc, 

Ed  io  (iiro  di  quelle, 
Davanti  e  lo  intelletto 
K  la  forza  d'apprendere 
Quelle  que  puote  intcbdere ; 
In  mezzo  v  l;i  l  agigne 
E  la  disci  t'/iuiie, 
Che  scheme  buono  e  mule  ; 
E  lo  terno  e  rigualc 
Dhrietro  sta  con  gloria 
La  valctite  memoria, 
Che  ricorda  c  rcticiic 
Qudio  ch*in  esea  viene. 


PERFUMES. 

At  all  periods  perfumes  seem  to  ha^e  been  more  or  less 
adopted  as  a  luxury  amoniij  the  uealthy  and  fashionable. 
Tradition  states  tluit  tliey  were  frequently  rendered  instru- 
mental to  sinister  purposes,  as  the  veliicle  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances. Historians  relate  that  the  Emperor  Henri  VJ.  and 
a  prince  of  Savoy,  were  destroyed  with  perfumeu  gloves. 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  mother  of  Henri  IV., 
died  from  the  poisonous  effect  of  gloves  purchased  from  the 
noted  Rene,  j^erfumer  and  confidential  agent  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  Lancelot,  King  of  Naples,  was  destroyed  by  a 
scented  handkerchief  prepared  by  a  Florentine  lady.  Pope 
Clement  VII,  sunk  under  the  baneful  effluvia  of  a  torch  that 
was  carried  before  liim  ;  and  Mathioli  relates,  that  nosei^ys 
thus  impregnated  have  been  frequently  known  to  prove  fatal. 
It  is  certain  that,  without  the  aid  of  venenous  substances, 
various  flowers  have  caused  serious  accidents,  l^urtuu  tells 
US  that  the  magftoiia  glauea  occasioned  a  paroxysm  of  fever, 
and  increased  the  severity  of  an  attack  of  gout.  Jaoquin  had 
seen  the  lobelia  longijlora  producing  a  sense  of  suffocation  ; 
and  the  jterinm  oleander  in  a  close  chamber,  has  caused 
death.  The  injurious  effects  of  hiilbous  flowers  in  giving  rise 
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to  violent .headachs,  giddiness,  and  even  fainting,  are  gene* 
rally  known.  The  horror  roses  inspire  to  the  Roman  ladies 
is  scarcely  credible ;  and  Cromer  affirms  that  it  was  to  the 
odour  of  tliat  ornament  of  our  gardens  that  the  death  of  one 
of  tiic  (laui; liters  of  Nicolas  I.,  Count  of  !Salm,  and  of  a  Polish 
bisliop,  was  attributed.  Tlie  sympathetic  effect  that  this 
flower  can  create  is  illustrated  by  Capellini,  who  saw  a  lady 
fall  into  a  syncope  on  perceiving  a  rose  in  a  ffirrs  bosom, 
althonph  it  turned  ont  to  be  an  artificial  one.  The  partiality 
or  antipathy  to  certain  odours  is  equally  unaccountable,  for 
the  Italian  ladies,  who  dread  the  rose,  delight  in  the  disgust^ 
ing  aroma  of  rue,  which  they  carry  about  as  a  salubrious 
plnntjthat,  accordini;  to  their  notions,  dispels  cattiva  arWy 
aitliough  it  is  not  imjjosNihle  that  tliey  migiit  fancy  it  pos- 
sessed of  those  salutary  qualities  to  which  Ovid  had  alluded : 

Utilius  summas  ncttcntes  himinn  rtita<=, 
£t  quidquid  vcneri  corpora  nostra  negat. 

Rue,  according  to  Sercnus  Samonicus,  was  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  fabled  antidote  of  Mithridates,  which  he  mus 
describes : 

Antidottis  vorA  mnltis  ^Jithridaticn  fcrtiir 
Consuciata  modis,  sed  maguus  Scrinia  regis 
CdiB  raperit  victor,  vilem  ^eprendit  in  illn 
Syntlu'sim,  rt  viilirala  satis  nicdiraniinri  risif. 
Bis  denuni  JiutfC  tuliun),  salis  vt  hrove  granum, 
Juglandesque  duas,  totideni  cum  corpoie  ticus  ; 
Hwc  oriente  die,  parco  coospem  Lyneo, 
SumebaC»  metuens  dederat  qiise  pocuU  siater. 

The  ancients  were  so  fond  of  perfumes,  that  they  scented 
their  persons  and  garments,  their  vases,  their  domestic 
vessels,  and  their  military  insignia.  They  not  only  con- 
sidered aromatic  emanations  as  acceptable  to  the  gods,  and 

therefore  used  them  in  thoir  temple'^-,  as  tltev  are  at  present 
by  the  Rorn;Ln  Catiiolics,  but  as  atniouiicini;  the  presence  of 
their  divinities  ^  and  Virgil  thus  speaks  of  X'enus : 

 Avertens  rosea  ccrvicc  refulsit, 

Ambrosisque  corns  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spiravere. 

Chaplets  of  roses  were  invariably  worn  in  festivals  and 
ceremonies ;  and  wines  were  also  aromatised  with  various 
odoriferous  sulistance.s.  The  Franks  and  the  Gauls  contin  ued 
the  same  custom;  and  Gregory  of  Tours  called  these  aitih- 
cial-flavoured  liquors,  Vina  odoramenth  immixia^    To  this 
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dAj,  the  mulipiilatioii  of  Frendk  winee  givei  them  *  fietitioiii 
himquet,  with  raspberries,  onis-rooty  and  divers  drags  to  suit 
the  British  market. 

No  external  sense  is  so  intimately  oomiected  mih  the 
internal  senses  as  that  of  smell ;  none  so  powerful  in  exciting 
and  rcmovini^  syncope,  or  more  capable  of  receiving  delicate 
and  delicious  impressions  :  iience  Rousseau  has  denominated 
this  faculty  "  the  seme  of  imagination"  No  sensations  can 
be  remembered  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  those  ^vlllt  ll  are 
recalled  by  peculiar  odours,  wiiich  are  lre4uuiilly  kiiuvvii  to 
act  in  a  most  energetic  measure  upon  our  physicsl  and  moral 
propensities.  How  man^r  perfumes  excite  a  lively  feeling  of 
fond  regret  when  xeminmng  us  of  the  beloyed  one  who  was 
wont  to  select  them,  and  whom  we  long  to  meet  again!  It 
is  not  improhable  that  our  partiality  to  Uie  hair  of  those  who 
are  dear  to  us,  arises  from  this  circumstance.  Ever>'  indivi- 
dual emits  a  peculiar  odour j  and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
Alexander  \vas  distiiiiruished  by  the  sweet  aroma  that  he 
shed.  Perhaps  the  expression,  so  frequently  found  in  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  who  die  in  odour  of  sanctity/'  may  be  referred 
to  a  belief  that  this  peculiar  gift  was  granted  to  l>eatitude. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  animals  who  possess  the  most 
acute  smell,  have  the  nasal  oreans  the  most  extensively 
developed.  The  Ethiopians  and  the  American  Indkns  are 
remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  this  sense,  accounting  for  the 
wonderful  power  of  tracking  their  enemies.  But  althou^ 
we  may  take  the  ]>eruliar  organization  of  their  olfactory 
organs  as  being  pariiy  the  cause  of  this  keen  perceptibilitv, 
we  must  in  a  great  measure  attriinid  this  perfection  to  their 
mode  of  living.  Hunting  and  war  are  their  chief  pursuits,  to 
which  tiiey  are  trained  from  tiieir  earliest  infancy :  therefore 
this  perfection  mav,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  the  result  of  habit; 
and  the  sight  and  hearing  of  these  wanderers  are  as  smgularly 
perfect  as  their  smelling.  Mr.  Savage  relates,  that  a  New 
Zealander  heard  the  report  of  a  distant  gun  at  sea,  or  perceived 
a  Strang  sail,  when  no  other  man  on  board  could  discern  it. 
Pallas,  in  speaking  of  the  Calmncks,  says  that  many  of  them 
can  distingiiisli  by  smelling  at  the  hole  of  a  fox  whether  the 
animnl  be  tliLic  or  not ;  ntul  on  their  jonrrievs  and  militarv 
expcfiitions  tbey  often  smell  out  a  tire  or  a  camp,  and  thus 
seek  (quarters  for  the  night  or  booty.  Glaus  Borrich  mlurms 
us,  that  the  guides  between  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Babylon, 
when  traversing  the  desert,  ascertain  distances  by  the  smell 
of  the  sand.  That  odours  float  in  the  atmospheric  air  is 
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olmons ;  tihe  distance  at  which  they  are  peroeiTed  ia  ineredi* 
Ue.  The  spicy  breeaea  of  Ceylon  aie  diatinguished  long  be- 
fore the  island  is  seen ;  and  it  is  a  'well4mown  fact  that 
vessels  have  heen  saved  by  the  olfitMStory  acnteness  of  dogs, 
who,  to  use  the  common  expression,  were  observed  to  "  sniff" 
the  land  that  had  not  been  descried.  As  a  proof  of  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  smell  and  respiration,  when  the 
breath  is  held  odorous  substances  are  not  perceived,  and  it 
is  only  after  expiration  that  they  arc  again  recognised.  A 
proof  of  this  may  be  easily  obtained  by  placing  the  open  neck 
of  a  small  phial  containing  an  essential  oil  in  the  mouth  dar- 
ing the  acta  of  inspiration  and  subsequent  expiration.  WilUs 
was  the  first  who  observed  thaty  on  placing  a  sapid  aubstance 
in  the  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time  closing  the  nostrils,  the 
sensation  of  taste  is  suspended  ;  and  this  observation  has 
given  rise  to  the  prevailing  opinion  that  smelling  and  tasting 
are  intimately  related.  Odour  which  thus  accompanies  taste 
is  termed  flavour ;  and  the  ingenious  Dr.  Prout  has  admira- 
bly defined  the  distinction  between  taste  and  flavour,  and  he 
considers  the  latter  an  hitermediate  sensation  between  taste 
and  smell. 

The  acuteness  of  the  sensation  of  smelling  in  animals  is 
anch,  that  in  many  instances  our  observations  have  been 
deemed  fabulous.   The  distance  at  which  a  dog  tracks  his 

master  is  scarcely  credible  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  ancients 
attributed  a  similar  perfection  to  the  goose.  -Elian  affirms 
that  the  philosopher  Lycadeus  liad  one  of  these  birds  that 
found  him  out  like  a  dog : 

Humanum  longb  prsescntit  odorem 
Romulidarum  acns  senator,  candidiis  anscr. 

Birds  of  prey  will  scent  the  battle-field  at  prodigious  dis- 
tances, and  they  are  often  seen  hovering  instinctively  over 
the  ground  where  the  conllict  is  to  supply  their  festival. 
Humboldt  relates,  that  in  Peru,  at  Quito,  and  in  the  province 
of  Popayan,  wlicn  sportsmen  m  ish  to  obtain  that  species  of 
vulture  called  vuUur  gr tophus,  they  kill  a  cow  or  a  horse,  and 
in  a  abort  time  these  sagacious  birds  crowd  to  glut  their 
ravenous  appetites.  Ancient  historiana  asiiert  that  vultures 
have  deft  the  air  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  leagues  to  arrive 
in  time  to  feast  upon  a  battle ;  and  Pliny  boldly  affirms  that 
even  crows  have  so  acute  a  sense  of  approaching  corrup- 
tion, that  they  can  scent  death  three  days  before  dissolu- 
tion, and  generally  pay  the  motibond  a  visit  a  day  before 
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his  time,  not  to  be  disappointed.  ThiB  notion  has  become  a 
▼uigar  prejudice,  as  much  so,  indeed,  as  the  howlin|;  of  a  dog, 
which  IS  considered  in  most  countries  as  foreboding  death. 
In  various  animals  an  offensive  odour  is  a  protective  gift. 
The  staph}/ Units  otem,  for  instance,  sheds  an  effluvium  wUch 
effectually  keeps  away  the  l)irds  who  would  othcr^vi55e  pounce 
upon  him.  But  of  all  sinirnlar  perfections  in  the  ^ensp  of 
smelling  that  were  ever  recorded,  may  be  cited  the  monk  of 
Prague  and  the  blind  man  in  the  Quinze-vmgt  Hospital  of 
Paris,  who  possessed  the  faculty  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  virgini^  whenever,  a  female  had  the  luck  of  being  intro- 
duced to  them. 

Many  curious  instances  are  recorded,  where  the  loss  of 
one  sense  has  added  to  the  acuteness  of  others.  Dr.  Moyse 
the  well-known  blind  philosopher,  could  distinguish  a  black 
dress  on  his  friends  by  the  smell.  Professor  Upham  of  the 
United  States,  mentions  a  blind  girl  who  could  select  her 
own  articles  out  of  a  basket  of  linen  brought  lu  by  the 
laundress. 

These  anomalous  senses,  for  such  they  may  be  called,  are 
as  wonderful  as  they  are  inexplicable,  and  api>ear  to  arise 
from  a  peculiar  sensihility  of  the  organs  of  smdll,  which  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  being  stimulated  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
that  no  language  can  express  or  define.  It  is  scent,  no 
doubt,  that  gives  the  migratory  power  to  various  animals; 
"  which  enables  them,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Mason 
Good,  "to  steer  from  climate  to  climate,  and  from  coast 
to  coast;  and  which,  if  possessed  by  man,  migiit  perhaps 
render  superfluous  the  use  uf  the  magnet,  and  considerably 
infringe  upon  the  science  of  lo^antlims ?  Whence  comes  it 
that  the  heldfare  and  red-wing,  tiiat  pass  the  summer  in 
Norway,  or  the  wild-duck  and  merganser,  that  in  like  man- 
ner summer  in  the  woods  and  lakes  of  Lapland,  are  abto  to 
track  the  pathless  void  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  'utmost 
nicety,  and  arrive  on  our  own  coasts  uniformly  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October."* 

This  sense  is  not  limited  to  migratory  animals,  is  in* 

*  Tliat  animals  are  more  fir (iiiently  f^uifitHl  hv  the  sense  of  >nipnin:» 
tluin  by  sight,  is  evident  in  tliose  plants  that  shed  a  caduveron»  etiiuvia, 
especially  the  aruvt  draeunCMbu  and  the  stapelia  variegafa  of  the  C^pe» 
which  attract  various  insects  that  itsuall)  deposit  their  opijs  in  a  stercora* 
ceous  or  corrupt  nidus.  Here  these  insects  liavr  l)con  deceived  bv  vision, 
and  imagined  in  their  illusion  tliat  they  had  safely  lodged  (heir  progeny  in 
CSFfioll* 
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stanced  by  carrier-pigcuns,  who  have  been  known  not  only 

to  carry  bags  in  a  straiglit  line  from  city  to  city,  but  traverse 
the  city  with  an  tindoviating:  flight.  Surely  this  faculty  must 
be  attributed  to  the  sense  of  smell;  it  can  scarcely  be  re- 
ferred to  sight  or  hearing;  altliough  the  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion are  such,  tliat  we  can  no  more  account  for  these  peculiar 
attributes  refused  to  the  lords  of  tlie  creation,  than  for  the 
power  of  the  lobster,  who  not  only  can  reproduce  his  dawa 
when  deprived  of  them  by  accident,  bat  cast  them  off  to 
extricate  himself,  horn  the  captor's  grasp.  The  Tipu/a  peC" 
Uniformity  w  the  daddy  long-legs  oi  our  infant  amusement 
and  amazemertf,  possesses  the  same  renovating  faculties. 
The  gluttonous  gad-tly  may  he  cut  to  pieces  witliout  any 
apparent  interruption  in  his  meal,  wlien  fastened  to  one's 
hand :  the  polype  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  discomposed 
when  we  turn  him  inside  out ;  and,  when  divided  into  various 
sections,  each  portion  is  endowed  with  an  instinctive  and 
reformative  power  of  multiplying  his  species  in  oountiess 
numbers  !  The  diversity  ot  our  olfactory  fancies  is  unac- 
countable and  only  illustrates  the  words  of  Petronius^ 

*Noa  omnibus  unam  est  qtiod  placet ;  hie  spinas,  coUigit  ille  rosas. 


LOVE  PHILTERS  AND  POTIONS. 

It  will  srnrcely  be  credited,  but  to  this  very  day  tlie  su]^er- 
stitious  l)c  liL'f  in  the  power  that  certain  medicinal  suJjstaiices 
possess  t)f  causing  a  sympathetic  fondness,  still  obtains,  even 
amongst  classes  of  the  community  whose  education  one 
would  imagine  ought  to  have  rendered  such  an  absurdity 
revolting.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portu^,  the  influence  of 
love  powders  and  aphrodisiac  drugs  is  universally  confided  in. 

The  ancients  thought  that  there  existed,  not  only  various 
charms  to  kindle  amorous  feelings,  but  also  to  check  all  fond 
desires.  The  latter  influence  they  considered  as  mo /ej ices, 
vulgarly  called  iii  iiiore  iiiodern  times,  "point  tying."  Plato, 
m  Ins  Republic,  warns  Imsbands  to  Ije  on  their  guard  lest 
their  domestic  peace  might  be  disturbed  by  these  diabolical 
practices.   Lgyers,  separated  from  each  other's  embrace  by 
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these  ncfarioiui  encbaiitiDeiitB^  were  nid  to  be  tied  down* 
Thus  Vii^ 

Die,  Veneris  vincula  necto: 
Terna  tibi  hsec  primum  triplici  diversa  colore 
Licia  drcumdo. 

No  power  could  release  one  from  these  bonds : 

Quis  neget  et  magicas  nervos  torpere  per  artes  f 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  such  encbantments  were 
punished  with  death ;  and  Numantiinay  wife  of  Plautius  Syl- 
vanus,  was  accused^ 

Injecisse  carminibus  et  voneficiis  vecordiam  marito. 

When  FaiistLna,  the  gay  bride  of  Maro  Antonius  waa  lap- 

turonsly  enamoured  with  an  histrionic  favourite,  she  was  only  • 
cured  of  hvr  folly  by  a  potion  in  which  some  of  the  come- 
dian^s  blood  had  been  introduced.  Petrarch  relates  of  Char- 
lemagne, that  this  liKmnrch  was  so  fondly  altuched  to  a  fair 
lady>  that  after  lier  deuLii  he  carried  about  her  embalnied 
body  in  a  superb  coffin,  until  a  Tenerable  and  learned  bishop^ 
who  very  wisely  thought  that  a  living  beautv  was  preferable 
to  the  remains  of  a  departed  one,  ranked  his  sovereign  for 
his  irreligious  and  unnatural  propensities,  and  revealed  to 
him  the  important  secret  of  his  love  arising  from  a  charm 
that  lay  under  the  dead  woman's  tonirnc.  Whereupon  the 
bishop  went  to  the  corpse,  and  drew  from  it  a  riiii^,  which  the 
emperor  had  scarcely  looked  upon  when  he  abhorred  the 
former  object  of  his  attachment,  and  felt  such  an  extraordi- 
nary fancy  for  the  bishop  that  he  could  not  dispense  witib  his 
presence  for  a  single  moment,  until  the  good  prelate  was  so 
obseded  with  royal  favour  that  he  cast  the  ring  into  a  lake. 
From  that  moment  Charlemagne  (his  historian  continues) 
"  neglected  all  public  business,  and  went  to  live  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  fen  in  the  vicinity  of  Aix,  where  he  built  a  temple, 
near  whirli  he  was  finally  burirrh" 

St.  Jerome,  in  the  Life  of  ililarius,  mentions  a  young  man 
who  so  bephiltered  a  maiden  that  she  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  him;  and  Sigismundus  JSchereczius,  lu  his  chapter  De 
Hireo  Noeturuo,  affirms  that  ^'unchaste  women,  by  the  help 
of  these  witches,  the  devil's  Idtchen-muds,  have  their  lovers 
brought  to  them  durini]^  the  night,  and  carried  back  again,  by 
a  phantom  flying  in  the  air  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat/'  I 
have  beard,  he  adds,  "  divers  confess  that  they  have  been 
so  carried  on  a  goat*s  back  to  their  sweethearts  many  miles 
in  a  night/^  These  wonderful  potions  were  made  of  strange 
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ingredients,  for  amongst  thera  we  lnul  a  man's  blood  chemi- 
cally prepared,  mandrake  roots,  dead  men's  clothes,  candles, 
a  certain  hair  m  a  wolf's  tail,  a  swallow's  heart,  dust  of  a 
dore'a  heart,  tongues  of  vipers^  brains  of  a  jackass,  i^ebbles 
found  m  an  eag^ers  nest^  together  with  *^paViola  quibm  infan* 
tuobvoIuH  naicuntur^  funis  strangulati  hominU/*  &c.  &c  &c. 
Cleghom,  in  his  History  of  Minorca,  tells  ua  tiuit  water  in 
which  a  hedgehog  has  been  allowed  to  run  into  corruption,  was 
supposed  to  he  possessed  of  similar  exciting  powers ;  and  a 
pulverized  Int  of  a  caul,  scra])mgs  of  nails,  and  chopped  hnir, 
are  to  iliib  hour  deemed  equally  effectual  to  obtain  these 
desirable  ends. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  absurdities,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  certain  artidet  of  food  have  been  considered  ai  en- 
dowed  widi  aphrodisiac  properties ;  fish  of  yarious  kinds,  the 
mollusca  and  testaceous  animals  more  especially,  Juvenal 
attributes  this  quality  to  oysters,  which,  in  this  respect,  with 
cockles  and  muades  have  become  yulgarly  proverbud  t 

Giandia  quae  mediis  jam  noctibut  ottrea  mordet. 

Wallicli  inr>rins  ustliat  the  ladies  of  his  time  had  recourse  on 
such  occasions  to  the  brams  of  the  mustcla  poicis.  The  sepia 
octopus  was  also  in  great  repute ;  and  Plautus«  in  his  Casitia, 
brings  on  an  old  man  who  nad  just  been  purchasing  some  in 
the  market.  There  is  reason  to  behere  that  these  ideas  were 
not  altogether  as  absurd  as  they  may  appear.  Foureroy  and 
VauqueUn  have  attributed  this  influence  to  the  presence  of 
phosphorus,  which  is  well  known  to  be  highly  exciting.  In 
the  Enst,  various  vegetable  productior.s  nre  considered  in  the 
same  liglit.  Their  hn/cims  liave  numerous  receipts  for  the 
purpose  ;  amongst  which  we  find  several  electuaries, — such  as 
the  utaci/minumf  the  diaxj/ Values,  the  confections  of  Lul)'a  A  bit' 
na/a,  and  the  chaschub  alnuidan  of  the  Arabians,  of  which 
wonderful  effects  are  related. 

The  laws  of  every  country  have  provided  against  the  offence 
of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  conjuration,  and  enchantment.  We 
find  a  statute  of  our  first  James,  making  it  "  felony,  without 
lienefit  of  the  clergy,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  the  act  r  f  all 
persons  invokinir  any  evil  spirit,  or  consulting,  covenanting 
with,  enteilalmiig,  employinir,  feeding,  or  rewarding  any  evil 
Hpirits ;  or  taking  up  dead  bodies  from  their  graves,  to  be 
used  ill  any  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment  j  or 
kiUmgor  otherwise  hurting,  any  person  by  such  infernal  arts* 
And  tt  any  person  should  attempt  by  sorcery  to  discover  hid- 
den tnaauieii  or  to  restore  stdengoods,  or  tojn'ovoAe  unlawful 
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love,  (lawful  love  did  not  come  within  these  salutan-  provi- 
sions,] he  or  she  should  suffer  imprisonment  and  piUory  for 
the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the  second.'^  Strange  to  say, 
that  act  roTitiiiucd  in  force  till  very  lately ;  and  Blackstone 
observes,  '*  that  many  poor  wretches  were  sacriticed  thereby 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  neighboiirs.  and  their  own  illusions; 
not  a  few  having,  by  some  means  or  other,  confessed  the  fact 
at  the  gallows." 

Nothing  coidd  be  more  absurd,  nay  atrocious,  than  the 
means  judicially  resorted  to  at  that  period  to  d^ect  witdi- 
craft.  Sir  Robert  Filmer  mentions  two  tests  by  fire :  the 
first  by  burning  the  house  of  the  pretended  witch:  the 
other,  by  burning  any  animal  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
witched by  her.  In  both  these  cases  the  witch  would  con- 
fess her  maltjices  ' 

Moreover,  it  wfis  asserted  that  a  witch,  even  wliile  enduring 
the  pangs  of  torture,  could  only  shed  three  tears,  and  those 
from  the /e/?  ei/e;  this  was  considered  a  sufficient  proof  of 
guilt  by  the  judges  of  the  day!  Swimming  a  witch  was 
another  expedient;  in  thisordewi  the  hag  was  stripjied  naked, 
and  cross-bound,  the  right  thumb  to  the  left  toe,  and  vice 
vtr9a.  Thus  prepared,  she  was  thrown  into  a  pond  or  a  river ; 
in  which,  if  guilty,  she  could  not  sink,  for  having  by  her 
compact  with  the  Devil  renounced  tlic  waters  of  baptism,  the 
waters  in  return  refused  to  receive  her  in  their  bosom. 

Our  wise  legislators  maintained  that  old  women  \\  ere  gene- 
rally selected  by  the  evil  ones  for  their  malicious  purposes, 
and  they  usually  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  man 
wearing  a  black' coat  or  go>vn ;  and  sometimes,  especially  in 
the  north,  with  a  bluish  band  and  tumed-up  linen  cufls :  hard 
bargains  were  sometimes  driven  between  the  parties  for  the 
value  of  the  harridan's  soul.  This  was  also  the  case  accord- 
ing: to  Echard,  in  the  negotiation  between  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  the  Devil  before  the  battle  of  Worcester.  There  were 
black,  white,  and  gray  witches  :  some  of  them  fond  of  junket- 
ing and  merry-making,  and  often  would  Satan  play  un  a  pipe 
or  a  cittern  to  make  them  dance ;  and  not  unfrequently  would 
he  become  enamoured  with  their  withered  charms,  when 
toads  and  horrible  serpents  were  the  hated  progeny  of  this 
unhallowed  union.  Sinclair  tells  us,  in  his  Invisible 
World/^  of  one  Mr.  Barton,  who  was  burnt  with  his  wife  for 
witchcraft,  and  who  confessed,  before  he  was  tied  to  the  stake, 
that  he  had  intrigued  with  the  Devil  in  the  shape  <)f  a  comely 
lady,  who  had  given  him  15/.  for  his  trouble.  Wi^  ^vi^e  con- 
fessed at  the  same  time,  that  the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a 
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poodle  dog  used  to  dance  before  her,  playing  upon  the  pipes 
with  a  candle  under  his  tail.  The  Devil,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land would  ever  and  anon  get  up  into  a  pulpit^  and  preach  a 
sermon  in  a  voice     hough  and  gustie.'* 

Burton  gives  us  some  curious  traditions  of  these  devilisli 
amours,  and  quotes  Pliiiostratus's  account  of  one  Mcnippus 
Lycius>  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  going  be- 
tween Cenchreasand  CorinUi,  met  a  phantom  in  the  shape  of 
aiair  gentlewoman,  which,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  carried 
him  to  her  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth ;  and  told  him 
she  was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  and,  if  he  would  tarry  with  her 
he  should  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  such  wine  as 
never  was  drunk,  and  no  man  should  molest  him,  but  she, 
being  fair  and  lovely,  would  live  and  die  with  him.  The 
young  man  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content,  and 
at  last  nuurried  her;  to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests, 
came  ApoUonius ;  who  by  some  prooable  coijecture,  found 
her  out  to  be  a  serpent — a  lamia.  When  she  saw  herself  dis- 
covered, she  wept,  and  desired  Apollonius  to  be  silent;  but 
he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate^  house^  and 
all  that  was  in  it  vanished  in  an  instant. 

Florigerus  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  yount^  prentlcinau  of 
Rome,  "  who  on  his  wedding  day  went  out  walkint;  wilii  his 
bride  and  some  friends  after  dinner  ;  and  towards  the  evening 
went  to  a  tennis-court,  and  while  he  played  he  took  oflf  his  ring, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  finger  of  a  orass  Venus  statua.  The 
game  finished,  ne  went  to  fetch  his  ring ;  but  Venus  had 
Dent  her  finger  upon  it,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off.  Where^ 
upon,  loth  to  make  his  companions  tarry,  he  there  left  it,  in* 
tending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day,  went  thence  to  supper,  and 
so  to  bed ;  but  in  the  night  Venus  had  shppcd  between  him 
and  his  wife,  and  thus  troubled  him  for  several  suceessive 
nights.  Not  knowing  how  to  help  himself,  he  made  his 
moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a  leai  ned  magician ;  who  gave  him  a 
letter,  and  bade  him  at  such  a  time  of  the  night,  in  such  a 
eross  way,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass  by  with  his  associate^ 
to  deliver  to  him  the  script :  the  young  man,  of  a  bold  spirit, 
accordingly  did  it ;  and  when  the  old  fiend  had  read  it,  he 
called  Venus  to  him,  who  was  riding  before  him,  and  com- 
manded her  to  deliver  the  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did." 

Burton  further  quotes  St.  Augustine,  Bodin,  Paracelsus, 
and  various  other  learned  men,  who  hrmly  maintain  that  the' 
Devil  is  particularly  fond  of  a  little  flirtation  with  the  ladies ; 
and  a  Bavarian  widower,  who  was  sadly  grieving  for  his  beloved 
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ynSdp  was  Yiitted  by  Old  Nick,  who  had  Msumed  the  form  of 
the  deputed  lady^  and  promised  to  liye  with  him  and  com- 
fort him  on  the  condition  that  he  would  leave  oflf  swearing  and 
blaspheming ;  he  vowed  it,  married  hcr»  and  she  brought  him 

several  children  ;  till  one  day,  in  an  uxorious  quarrel,  he  began 
to  swear  like  a  Pandour,  whereupon  ahe  vamshed^  and  never 
more  was  seen. 

The  preservatives  against  wiichcraft  were  as  absurd  as  the 
i'eax  it  lu spired  :  some  hair^  ^uriugs  of  naiLs,  or  any  part  of  a 
person  bewitched,  were  put  into  a  stone  bottle,  with  crooked 
nails,  then  corked  dose,  and  hung  up  the  chimney ;  this  expe- 
dient occasioned  most  horrible  tortures  to  the  wiieh,  until  the 
bottle  was  uncorked.  Witches,  moieorer,  cannot  pursue  their 
victims  beyond  the  middle  of  a  running  stream,  provided  tho 
fugitives  had  been  baptized.  I  have  now  a  patient  under  inv  care 
who  fancies  himself  be '.v itched,  and  asserts  tliat  the  only  v  ay  to 
guard  against  the  evil  is  hy  driving  !\  nail  in  the  impress  left  by  a 
witch's  foot  on  the  threshold,  when  she  will  discontinue  her  visits. 

By  an  act  of  George  II.  these  offences  were  considered  as 
misiMmeanors,  and  punidied  with  ^jetat'i  imprisonment,  and 
standing  four  times  in  the  pilloiy*  There  is  no  doobt  that, 
notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  such  delusions  and  impostures, 
legislators  must  endeavour  to  secure  the  ignorant  against  these 
impositions,  which  are  frecjuently  of  a  perilous  nature,  and  have 
been  often  known  to  occasion  serious  accidents,  and  even  death. 
Many  of  the  h^ubstanees  thus  administered  are  of  a  most  dan- 
gerous description,  and  these  enchantments  are  not  unfrequently 
resorted  to  with  sinister  intentions.  It  is  related  of  the  Asiatic 
women,  that,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  these  philters,  they  some- 
limes  prepare  a  beyerage  from  the  seeds  of  the  Datura  Metel, 
which  produces  a  lethargic  stupe&ction  of  a  convenient  nature^ 
The  mischief  that  has  frequently  arisen  from  the  exhibition  of 
the  Lytta  vesicatoria  has  been  observed  and  recorded  by  eveiy 
medical  practltifMnr.  The  Diahlofini,  a  kind  of  incentive 
BUgar-plums  of  the  Italians,  have  been  known  to  occasion  the 
most  serious  accidents  ;  and  the  celebrated  I  rench  actor  Mol^ 
lost  his  life  in  one  of  these  experiments.  Yet  penal  enactments, 
in  such  cases,  must  be  resorted  to  w  itli  much  circumspection ; 
for  prohibition  too  frequently  promotes  the  erUs  whidi  it  is  de- 
signed to  cheek. 

Montesquieu  observes,  that  the  ridiculous  stories  that  are 
generally  told,  and  the  many  impositions  that  have  been  disco^ 
vered  in  all  ages,  are  enough  to  demolish  all  faith  in  such  a 
dubious  crime,  if  the  contrary  evidence  were  not  also  extremely 
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strong.  Unquestionably,  we  have  too  many  instances  of  crimi- 
nal acts  of  superstition  in  which  supernatural  agency  is  believed ; 
but  did  this  philosophic  writer  mean  to  say  that  we  have  evi- 
dence of  actual  witchcraft  and  sorcery  ?  It  is  with  some  de- 
gree of  regret  that  we  find  our  learned  Blackstone  avow  his 
belief  in  these  matters,  and  we  borrow  his  own  words  on  the 
subject :  To  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  the  actual  existence 
of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  is  at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the 
revealed  Word  of  God,  in  various  passages  both  of  the  New  and 
Old  Testament ;  and  the  thing  itself  is  a  truth  to  which  every 
nation  in  the  world  hath  in  its  turn  borne  testimony,  either  by 
examples  seemingly  well  attested,  or  by  prohibitoiy  laws  which 
at  least  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  commerce  with  evil  spirits. 
The  civil  law  punishes  with  death  not  only  the  sorcerers  them- 
selves, but  also  those  who  consult  them ;  imitating  in  the  for- 
mer the  express  law  of  God,  *  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live  I'  "  Without  calling  into  doubt  the  records  of  supernatural 
agency  in  Holy  Writ,  evident  manifestations  of  the  power  and 
the  will  of  ihe  Divinity  at  that  period,  it  may  fairly  be  asked — 
Can  we  promulgate  such  opinions  in  the  present  times,  when 
miraculous  events  do  not  seem  to  be  permitted  by  our  Creator 
in  His  inscrutable  wisdom,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  plung- 
ing the  ignorant  in  all  the  dark  horrors  of  the  early  ages  ? 
Montesquieu  himself  has  justly  remarked,  **  that  the  most  im- 
exceptionable  conduct,  the  purest  morals,  and  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  ever)'  duty  in  life,  are  not  a  sufficient  security  against  the 
suspicion  of  crimes  like  these."  And  yet,  because,  forsooth, 
there  may  be  made  to  appear  examples  seemingly  attested^  and 
that  on  the  faith  of  such  an  attestation  the  most  absurd  and 
cruel  prohiOiiori/  iaws  have  been  enacted  by  every  nation  in  the 
world,  on  the  supposition  of  the  possibilitif  of  such  a  crime, 
however  ignorant  and  brutalized  by  superstition  these  nations 
are  or  may  have  been,  man  is  not  only  authorized  by  the  Scrip- 
tures to  persecute  some  poor  miserable  fool  or  vagrant  impos- 
tor unto  death,  but  he  is  sanctioned  in  founding  this  barba- 
rous persecution  on  the  laws  of  God  '  The  mind  sickens  at 
such  doctrines.  It  is  grievous  to  find  a  man  like  our  Addison 
sharing  in  such  preposterous  notions;  notions  which  would  in- 
duce a  doubtful  by-stander  not  to  interfere  with  a  mob  of  mis- 
creants who  were  drowning  some  unfortunate  old  woman  "  for 
a  witch.*' 

"  There  are,"  says  Addison,  "  some  opinions  in  which  a 
man  should  stand  neuter,  without  engaging  his  assent  to  one 
side  or  the  other.     It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I  con- 
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nder  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  When  I  consider  whether 
there  arc  such  persons  in  the  world  as  those  we  call  witcheSy  my 
mind  is  divided  between  the  two  opposite  opinions ;  or  rather, 

to  speak  my  thoughts  freely,  I  bcliovo  in  general  thnt  there  is, 
and  has  been,  such  a  tiling  as  witchcraft,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  can  give  no  credit  to  any  particular  instance  of  it." 

Are  we  the  n  still  to  believe  that  there  may  exist  some  super- 
natural hag,  that  can 

■  Untie  the  winds,  and  let  tiiem  light 

Againtt  the  ehurehes-^-*-^ — 
Control  the  moon,  make  ebbs  and  flows, 
And  deal  in  her  commaiui  without  her  power? 

or  whoy  with  the  influence  given  to  them  by  our  poet  RowOy 

By  force  of  potent  spells,  of  liloody  cbaiBCteRf 
And  conjurations  horrible  to  iiear, 
Call  fiends  and  spectres  from  the  yawning  deep, 
And  set  the  minutera  of  hell  to  vorkp 

with  the  liver  of  a  blaspheming  Jew,  the  nose  of  <a  Turk,  the 
lips  of  a  Tartar,  the  finger  of  a  hirth<stranglcd  babe,  and 
ditch-deUvered  by  a  drab,  &c.  &c.  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  in 
witches  with  Blackstone  and  Addison,  we  must  give  credence 

to  all  these  mystic  means  by  which  they  work  their  wnt/.  All 
these  f/ieatifi  have  been  scemingiy  attested^  and  led,  from  the 
just  horror  they  inspired,  to  those  prohibitori/  laws  enacted  by 
every  ualion;  as  if  the  laws  o\'  m.in  could  be  of  any  avail  in 
resisting  the  iiduiiiU'd  supernatural  powers  with  which  these 
witdies,  sorcerers,  magicians,  &c.  must  have  been  invested  by 
the  Deity  to  perform  their  terrific  operations !  If  we  deny 
this  authority  we  are  Manicheans. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 

This  peculiar  faculty  was  well  known  to  tlie  ancients.  Hip- 
pocrates verily  believed  that  there  did  exist  individuahi  who 
could  draw  a  voice  from  their  belly.  He  speaks  of  the  wife  of 
Polimaxchus,  who,  being  affected  with  a  quinsy,  spcl^e  in  this 
manner ;  hence  this  power  was  called  Eugastrimym,  .Plato 
gives  the  history  of  Euricles,  who  mentions  three  persons  whom 
St.  Chrysostom  and  (Ecumenius  considered  to  be  endowed  with 
a  heavenly  gift.   Cselius  RhodigiQUs  describes  an  old  woman 
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of  Bovigo  who  lu^  to  deliver  her  oracles  in  the  like  inraiier» 

and  who  was  never  so  eloquent  as  when  stripped  to  the  stin, 
when  she  would  answer  most  accurately  all  the  questions  put 
to  her  by  a  familiar  who  attended  upon  her,  and  called 
Cincinnatulus.     Anthony  V'andael,   a  physician  of  Ilurlem, 
considered  veiitrilui^uism  as  a  supernatural  power,  enabhng  the 
▼dice  to  proceed    ex  ventre  inferioie  et  partibus  genitalibas 
and  be  describes  « iroman  of  seven^^three  years  of  age,  caUed 
Barbara  Jacobi,  who  used  to  ventriloquise  with  an  imp  of  the 
name  of  Joachim,  who  would  weep  most  piteously^  or  fall  into 
roars  of  laughter,  and  sometimea  danced  and  sung  with  re- 
markable crrace  and  elegance,  according  to  the  depressing  or 
the  exhilarating  nature  of  Mrs.  Jacobi  s  communications.  In 
the  Scptuagint  the  Hebrew  word  OO  is  rendered  by  Engas' 
lrimj^Uw6  i  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  Pythoness  who  evoked 
Samuel  had  recourse  to  this  j)ower.  Oleaster,  Grand  Inquisitor 
of  Portugal,  in  a  work  published  at  Lisbon  in  1656,  mentions 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Cecilia  who  was  brought  before  the 
court,  and  expressed  herself  in  a  ventriloquial  voice,  which  she 
said  was  that  of  one  Peter  John,  who  had  been  dead  for  many 
years ;  but  Peter  John  pleaded  in  vain  for  his  hostess,  for, 
despite  his  abdominal  elofpience,  she  wrjs  ■sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported.   Whether  Peter  John  accompanied  her  in  exile  is  not 
«tated.    In  1643,  Dickinson  mentions  a  man  at  Oxford,  who 
was  called  the  King's  Whisperer,  and  who  expressed  himself 
most  clearly  without  opening  the  mouth  or  moving  the  lips. 
This  fiiculiy  has  frequently  been  employed  in  various  specula^ 
tions.   In  the  sixteenth  century^  Borden  relates  the  story  of  a  < 
▼alet  of  Francis  I.,  named  Bmliant,  who  thus  persuaded  the  mo- 
ther of  a  young  girl  he  courted  to  grant  her  consent  to  their  mar- 
riage as  speedily  as  possible,  if  she  wished  her  husband's  soul 
to  get  out  of  the  torments  of  purgatory:  after  mairiage,  how- 
ever, he  was  disappointed  in  his  pecuniary  expectations, and  he 
applied  hi&  powers  of  vcntnloqiubin  to  terrify  a  rich  banker  of 
Lyons,  of  the  name  of  Corner,  to  bestow  a  fortune  iipon  hia 
wife;  for  which  uurpose  he  assumed  the  voice  of  Cmer'a 
fiither,  who  supplicated  him  to  give  the  money  as  the  only 
means  of  sending  his  noor  consuming  soul  to  paradise. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  ventriloquists  was  a  grocer  of  St. 
Gerroains,  one  St.  Gilles;  but  he  applied  the  faculty  he  pos- 
sessed to  benevolent  puqioses.  Being  called  to  reclaim  a 
ncwly-inarried  young  mnn  from  a  disgraceful  connexion,  which 
rendered  his  wife  most  unhappy,  his  supernatural  voice,  sup- 
posed to  come  from  heaven,  succeeded ;  and  he  was  equally 
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fortunate  in  bringing  to  a  sense  of  propriety  one  of  the  most 
sordid  mi.sers  of  his  time. 

St.  Gillcs  was  not  so  feUcitous  iu  a  trick  he  played  to  some 
monks,  vainly  attempting  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  their  super- 
stitious notions.  One  of  the  commimity  had  lately  died,  and, 
•eeofding  to  oistom,  the  deceased  was  laid  out  in  the  ehmdi, 
and  his  biethren,  grouped  around  hbn,  were  pouring  fytA 
prayers  far  the  repose  of  his  soul,  when  St.  Gilles,  throwing  hb 
voice  into  the  coffin,  returned  them  all  the  thanks  of  the  de> 
parted  friar  for  their  supplications  in  his  behalf.  The  astonished 
monks  were  most  edified  at  this  miraculous  event;  and  their 
prior,  who  knew  St.  Gilles  to  be  a  freethinker,  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  wonder  that  he  himself  had  per- 
formed, and  to  inveigh  most  earnestly  against  the  impiety  and 
incredulity  of  modern  pliilosouhers,  who  entertained  sccpuc 
ideas  concerning  mirades.  After  a  long  exhortation,  our  ven- 
tariloqutst  burst  uito  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  avowed  the  deoeptiou 
he  had  practised :  to  convince  the  brodierhood  of  the  veracity 
of  hb  assertion,  he  gave  them  various  specimens  of  his  skill, — 
but  to  no  purpose ;  he  was  called  an  infidel,  a  scoffer,  an 
atheist,  and,  had  it  been  in  Spain,  the  stake  would  in  all 
probahility  have  rewarded  his  perilous  frolic,  or  his  stiff- 
necked  impiety  in  refusing  to  believe  in  his  own  nili  ;u  ]e«:. 

It  is  now  pretty  tjenerally  admitted  tliat  vcntriloquibui  timply 
consiiits  in  a  slow  and  gradual  expiration,  preceded  by  a  strung 
and  deep  inspuration,  by  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  is 
introduced  into  the  lungs,  which  is  afterwards  acted  upon  by 
the  flexible  powers  of  the  larynx  and  the  trachea:  uuy  person 
therefore,  by  practice,  can  obtain  more  or  less  expertness  in 
this  exercise ;  in  which,  although  not  apparently,  the  voice  ia 
still  modified  by  the  mouth  and  the  tongue.  Mr.  Lespagnol, 
in  a  ^  ery  able  dissertation  on  this  subject,  has  demonstrated 
that  ventriloquists  have  acquired  by  practice  the  power  of  excr- 
dsing  the  veil  of  the  palate  in  such  a  manner,  that,  by  raijrinu^ 
or  depressing  it,  they  dilate  or  contract  the  inner  nostrils,  it* 
they  are  closely  contracted,  the  sound  produced  is  weak,  dull, 
and  seems  to  be  more  or  less  distant;  if,  on  the  contrary) 
these  cavities  are  widely  dilated,  the  sound  is  strengthened  by 
these  tortuous  inftactuosiUes,  and  the  voice  becomes  loud^ 
sonorous,  and  apparently  close  to  us.  Thus  any  able  mimic 
who  can  with  faciuty  disguise  his  voice,  with  the  aid  of  this 
power  of  modifying  soundsj  may  in  time  become  a  van* 
ttiloquisti 
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CHAUCER'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PHY- 
SICIAN. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHYSIC. 

With  tt^  tliere  was  n  doctotir  of  pliisike  ; 

Iq  all  tiiu>  world,  nc  was  tliere  uoue  him  like 

To  speaks  of  pbisike  and  ofsurgerie. 

For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomie. 

He  kept  his  patient  a  full  great  dell 

In  houses  :  by  his  magike  uaturell 

Well  couth  he  fortune  the  assendent 

Of  his  image  for  his  pacicnt. 

He  knew  tl^f  cause  of  everv  malady, 

Wbctlier  it  wexc  of  cold,  iicatc,  moist,  or  dry. 

And  whereof  engendered  was  eadi  humour. 

He  was  a  very  parfit  prartisour ; 

The  cause  I  knew,  and  of  his  liaiinc  the  roote. 

Anon  be  gave  to  the  rich  man  his  boot. 

Full  ready  had  he  his  apoticaries 
_  To  send  him  drugs  and  his  lectuaries  ; 
'  For  each  of  them  made  other  for  to  winne, 
'  Their  friendship  was  not  new  to  bq^ne. 

Well  he  knew  the  old  Esciilapius, 

AtkI  Diascorides,  and  eke  Kufl*ttS» 

Aud  Hippocrates,  and  Galen, 

Serapion,  Rasis,  and  Avicen, 

Abcrroi>,  Damascene,  and  Coristantin» 

Bernard,  Galisden,  and  Gilhertin 

Of  his  diet  m&isurable  was  he, 

For  it  was  of  nosuperfluitic  ; 

But  of  great  noiirisliing  aiul  (.ligrstll)le. 

His  study  was  but  httlu  on  the  liible. 

In  sanguine  and  in  percepolad  withall 

Lined  with  taifata  and  with  sendall ; 

And  yet  he  wa'i  htit  en^v  of  di?pcncc. 

He  kept  tlm  he  won  in  time  of  pestilence  ; 

For  gold  in  pbisike  is  a  cordial,  ^ 

Therefore  be  loved  gold  speciall. 

It  appears  from  tliis  quaint  and  s^atirical  picture,  tliat,  in 
our  Chaucer's  days,  astrology  formed  part  of  a  j)hy.sician's 
study.  It  also  plainly  provoc  that  a  disgraceful  collusion  pre- 
vailed between  medical  practiUoiiers  and  their  apotheciiries, 
mutually  to  enrich  each  other  at  the  expense  of  toe  patient^a 
purse  and  oonstitutioii.  The  poet,  moreoyer,  seems  to  tax  the 
faculty  irith  irreligion :  that  unjust  accusation  was  not  uncom- 
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mon ;  hence  the  old  ada^e^  "  Uhi  ties  medici,  duo  atheL"  To 
khe  disgiace  of  many  iUiboral  persons  of  the  present  age,  we 
have  known  some  of  our  most  able  and  praiteworthy  pby* 
fiiologista  chaiged  with  materialism. 


DiliMONOMANIA. 

Tins  disease  is  perhaps  the  most  distressing  species  of  insa- 
nity ;  since,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  miserable  belief  of  being 
posscscd  by  the  evil  sjiirit,  the  jiatient  is  often  in  full  possession  of 
liis  otiier  faculties,  and  will  even  endeavour  to  reason  with  his 
attendants,  witli  some  apparent  plausibilityi  on  the  very  aber- 
ration that  constitutes  the  malady. 

The  woid  *  demon'  among  the  ancients  was  not  conddered  as 
i^pecific  of  an  evil  q»irit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  signified  genius, 
intellect,  mind,  from  iufftmv,  meant  vrisdom, 

enee.  The  first  notions  of  dnemons  were  probably  brought 
from  Chaldca;  whence  they  spread  amongst  the  Persians^ 
Egyptians,  niul  Greeks.  Gales  maintains  that  the  original 
institution  of  djemons  was  an  imitation  of  the  Messiah.  The 
l^hft  nicians  called  them  Baalim.  So  far  do  these  carlv  opi- 
iuuiis  prevail,  that  among  the  Anabaptists  we  find  a  sect  calUd 
Divraoniac,  who  believe  that  devils  sliail  be  saved  at  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Plato  gave  the  name  of  daemons  to  the  benevolent  spirits  who 
regulated  the  imiverse.  The  Chaldeans  and  Jews  considered 
them  as  the  causes  of  all  human  maladies.  Saul  was  agitated 
by  an  evil  Bpirit>  and  Job  and  Joram  suflfered  under  a  similar 

visitation. 

Dtxmonomania  differs  widely  from  tlie  mcntril  disenso  called 
Theomania.  In  the  latter  state  of  iu.sanity  the  patient  fancies 
that  he  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  Deity  or  his 
angels;  in  tlie  former,  he  feels  convmced  that  he  has  become 
the  prey  of  the  destroyer  of  mankind. 

Under  the  head  of  Unlawful  Cures/'  insUnces  are  rdated 
of  the  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  evil  spirits  to  cause  varioua 
diseases.  Perhaps  the  origin  of  daemonomania  may  be  traced 
to  fanatical  persecution ;  never  was  the  malady  so  common  as 
during  the  denunciations  of  Calvin^  when  torture  was  fre* 
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quendy  resorted  to,  to  make  the  victims  of  bigotry  renounce  a 

supposed  pact  with  the  devil.  B'Agessau  was  right  when,  in 
advising  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  repeal  all  statutes  against 
sorcery,  he  recommended  that  daemoniacs  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  physician,  instead  of  the  priest  or  the  executioner. 

The  sufferinn-c!  which  dfrmoniacs  say  they  endure  must  be 
excruciating ;  so  j)owertui  is  moral  influence  over  our  physical 
sensations.    They  will  tell  you  that  the  devil  is  drawing  them 
tightj  and  suffocating  them  with  a  cord ;  that  he  is  pmching 
and  lacerating  their  entndb,  burning  and  tearing  their  heart, 
pouring  hot  oil  or  molten  lead  in  Uieir  vdnsy  while  intonnal 
flames  are  consuming  them.   Their  strength  is  exhausted,  their 
digestive  functions  impaired,  their  appearance  soon  becomes 
miserable  in  the  extreme,  their  countenances  pale  and  haggard : 
the  wretched  creatures  endeavour  to  conceal  themselves  during 
their  scanty  meals,  or  their  attempts  to  enjoy  a  broken  slumber; 
they  are  persuaded  that  they  no  longer  possess  a  corporeal  ex- 
istence that  requires  refection  ur  repose, — the  evil  spirit  has 
borne  away  their  bodies,  the  devil  lequiies  no  earthlv  support ; 
they  even  deny  their  sex:  they  are  doomed  to  live  tot  ever  in 
constant  agony.   These  unfortunate  creatures  are  mostly 
women.    One  of  them  asserts,  with  horrid  imprecations,  that 
she  has  been  the  devil's  wife  for  a  million  of  years,  and  had 
borne  him  a  numerous  family  ;  her  hodv  is  nothing  but  a  sack 
made  of  a  devil's  skin,  and  filled  with  their  oil-  prings  in  the 
shape  of  devouring  snakes,  toads,  and  venomous  reptiles.  She 
exclaims  that  her  husband  constantly  urges  her  to  commit  mur- 
der, theft,  and  every  imaginable  crime ;  and  sometimes  with 
hitter  tears  supplicates  her  keeper  to  put  on  a  strait  waistcoat, 
to  prevent  her  from  doing  evU.   Another  woman,  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  assures  us  that  she  has  two  devils  who  have  taken 
up  their  residence  in  both  her  hips,  and  have  grown  up  to  her 
ears  :  one  of  them  is  black  and  yellow,  the  other  hlack,  both  in 
the  shape  of  cats.    She  fills  her  ears  with  snuff"  and  grease  to 
satisfy  their  diabolical  cravings.    She  cats  with  voracity,  hut 
is  a  perfect  skeleton  in  appearance  ;  the  devils  conguine  all,  and 
leave  her  nothing.    They  constantly  bid  her  to  go  and  drown 
herself;  but  she  cannot  obey  them,  since  eternity  is  her  doom* 
They  are  scarcely  sensible  of  painful  agents,  and  are  uncon- 
Eciotts  of  heat,  cold,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  weadier.  Their 
perspiration,  frequently  profuse,  exhales  a  most  unpleasant 
odour;  hence  the  vulgar  fancy  that  they  smell  of  the  lower 
regions.    This  circumstance  is  the  usual  consequence  of  many 
nervous  affections,  and  arises,  most  probably,  iiom  the  fouhiess 
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«f  die  bfeath,  •  utiml  lesult  of  imiMired  digeslioo,  md  from 
a  peculiar  aGrimony  of  the  eutaoeous  eecvettons. 

Find  relates  the  case  of  a  missiotinry  whose  enthusiastic 
abenmtions  led  him  into  the  horrible  belief,  that  he  could  only 
be  saved  from  eternal  torments,  by  what  he  called  a  baptism  ojf 
blond.  This  fatal  mania  induced  him  to  nttem]>t  the  life  of  his 
wife,  who  was  fortunate  to  escape  froTn  ilie  danger,  alter  he  had 
immolated  t  w  o  of  Ms  children,  to  se  c  vn  c  their  salvation  !  Tried 
for  this  crime  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  confinement  in 
Bicetre.  In  his  dungeon  he  fancied  nimself  the  fourth  person 
tfi  the  trinitUf  maintained  that  he  was  sent  upon  earth  to  hap- 
tise  with  hlood,  and  all  the  power  of  the  universe  could  not 
aCect  his  life.  During  ten  years'  confinement  this  miserable 
wretch,  betrayed  the  same  insanity  whenever  loligious  sul:gecla 
were  touched  upon,  in  all  other  mntter'?,  he  rea«!oncd  most 
soundly.  His  lueid  intervals  at  last  became  so  long  in  tlieir 
duration  and  calm,  that  it  was  questioned  whether  he  might 
not  be  liberated — until  on  a  Christmas  eve,  his  sanguinarj' 
mououiuiua  resumed  all  its  intensity,  and  having  by  some 
means  or  other  obtained  possesskm  <^  a  leadier-cutter's  hmfe, 
he  inflicted  a  desperate  wound  on  one  of  his  keepers,  and  cut 
the  throat  of  two  patients  who  were  near  them ;  many  other 
inmate^  of  the  establishment  would,  nodoubt^  have  been  sacri- 
ficed bjr  the  desperate  maniac  had  he  not  been  secured.  This 
case  might  decidedly  be  considered  one  of  true  d-pmononnnifi. 

It  has  been  generally  remarked  that  cases  of  dfemonomania 
are  more  common  amongst  women  than  in  men.  Tlieir  greater 
suscepiibilily  to  nervous  affections,  their  warmth  of  imagination 
and  strong  passions,  which  habit  and  education  compel  them  to 
restrain,  produce  a  state  of  concentration  that  must  cause  in. 
creased  excitement,  and  render  them  moie  liable  to  those  teiri* 
fic  impressions  that  constitute  the  disease.  These  terrors,  from 
fidse  notions  of  the  Beity,  make  them  anticipate  in  this  woild 
the  sufferings  denounced  in  the  next.  One  woman  has  been 
known  to  become  da  monomaniac  after  an  intense  perusal  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  another  by  the  constant  reading  of  the  works 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Women,  moreover,  at  certain  critical 
periods  are  subject  to  great  mental  depression,  which  they  have 
not  the  power  to  relieve  by  exdtmg  pursuits,  like  men.  Me- 
lancholy succeeds  a  dull  sameness.  Religion,  viewed  in  a  fiilse 
light,  becomes  her  relbge;  more  espeaally  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  when  bss  of  youth  and  beauty  is  bitterly  felt,  as 
galled  vanity  compares  the  present  with  the  past.  Hysteric 
symptoms  are  now  devdoped:  .the  passions,  which  are  too  fire- 
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quently  iocKtted  even  to  intensity,  rtther  than  coded,  by 
years,  prompt  her  to  rebelliovui  thoughts  that  religion  and  fir- 
tuons  feeluigs  strive  to  restrain;  and  these  po\verful  agents^ 
acting  upon  a  predisposition  morbidly  impressionable  firom  igno« 

ranee  or  the  errors  of  education,  aecplontp  the  in^acion  of  this 
cruel  malady.  Jacobi  informs  us,  that  this  is  still  the  i  liaractcr 
which,  in  some  catholic  countri^,  insanity  connected  with 
superstition  frcqucntl)  a.^suines. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  women  are  the  best  subjects  fur  magical 
experiments ;  Quintilian  is  of  the  same  opinion:  Saul  consults 
a  witch;  Bodin,  in  his  calcolattons,  estimates  the  proportion 
between  wizards  and  witches  as  one  to  fifty.  It  is,  perhaps^ 
owing  to  these  remarks  that  many  ungenerous  writers  haTC 
denied  women  a  soul,  as  not  belonging  to  mankind.  There 
exists  a  ciiriou*:  anonymous  work,  published  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  prove  that  women  are  not  men,  or,  in 
other  words,  reasonable  creatures,  and  entitled  "  Uisserlatio 
perjucunda  qua  Anonymus  probare  nititur  MuUeres  homines 
non  esse,'*  Uur  author  upon  this  princij^e  endeavours  to  show 
that  women  cannot  be  saved.  One  Simon  Qeddicus,  a 
Lutheran  divine,  wrote  a  serious  confutation  of  this  libel  upon 
the  fair  sex»  in  1 595,  and  promises  the  ladies  an  expectation  of 
salvation  on  their  good  behaviour.  According  to  a  popular 
tradition  among  the  "Mahometans,  women  arc  excluded  from 
paradise  :  St.  Augustin,  however,  calls  them  the  devout  sri  ; 
and  in  the  prayer  to  the  Virmn  of  the  Romish  Church  wc  find 

Intercede  pi  o  dcvoto  fatmnieo  .sexu."  An  hypothesis  still 
more  absurd  was  broached  by  a  Doctor  Almaricus,  a  theological 
Parinan  writer  of  the  twelfin  century,  who  advanced  Uiat^  had 
it  not  been  finr  the  original  sm,  every  individual  of  our  spedes 
'  would  have  come  into  existence  a  complete  man  ;  and  that  God 
would  have  created  tbem  by  himself,  as  he  created  Adam.  Our 
worthy  doctor  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  maintained  that 
woman  n  defective  animal,  and  her  generation  purely  for- 
tuitous and  foreign  to  nature.  Howl>eit,  my  fair  readers  will 
learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  doctrines  of  this  nforesaid 
Almaricus  were  condemned  by  the  church  as  heretical,  and  his 
bones  were  therefore  dug  up,  and  cast  into  a  common  sewer,  us 
an  amende  honorable  to  the  offimded  ladies. 

**  A  woman,**  ^ys  one  of  the  primitive  Others  of  the  dinrdi, 
''went  to  the  plav,  and  came  back  with  the  devil  in  her; 
whereupon,  when  Uie  unclean  spirit  was  urged  and  threatened, 
in  the  office  of  exorcising,  for  having  dared  to  attack  one  of  the 
£uthful,  *  I  have  done  nothing/  replied  he,  but  what  is  very 
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fair ;  I  found  her  on  my  own  grounds,  and  I  took  potsessioii  of 

her/  " 

St*  Cyprian  informs  us,  that  when  he  was  studying  magic, 
he  was  particularly  intimate  witli  the  devil.  "  I  saw  the  devil 
himself,"  he  says;  *' embraced  him;  I  conversed  with  him, 
and  was  esteemed  one  ot#those  who  held  a  principal  rank  nhout 
him."  Who  can  doubt  the  assertion  of  a  saint!  It  appears, 
that  in  those  wonderful  days  the  devil  usually  wore  a  black 

town,  with  a  black  hat ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  ivheneYer 
e  was  peaching,  his  glutei  muscles  were  as  cold  as  ice. 
At  all  times  satire  has  endeavonred  to  make  inyidions  dis- 
tinctions between  the  sexes:  this  is  not  fair.  Women  are 
generally  what  men  have  made  them.  In  a  physical,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  a  certain  degree  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  their 
orpr^^Ti?:f^tion  is  essentially  different  from  ours ;  therefore,  a 
mascuhne  woman  is  as  intolerable  as  an  effeminate  man.  The 
education  of  females  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  increase  that 
susceptibility  to  trifling  excitements,  which  in  after-life  urges 
them  to  the  extremes  of  good  or  evil.  While  the  toys  and 
amusements  of  boys  are  of  a  manly  nature,  a  zirl  is  taught  to 
practise  upon  her  darling  doll  all  the  arts  which  a  few  years 
after  she  will  practise  upon  hers^.  Many  intolligent  writers 
bave  doubted  the  expediency  of  giving  woman  any  education 
beyond  the  sphere  of  her  domestic  pursuits  and  occupations ; 
Erasmus  wrote  largely  on  this  subject  to  Bud.eus.  Vivcs  treats 
of  it  in  his  Institutio  faomina^  Cliristicnicv  ;  and  a  German 
authoress,  Madame  vSchurman,  hn«  published  a  treatise  on  the 
problem,  "  Nam  Jamiuce  thnstiaiuB  cotiveniat  studium 
liieiarum 

It  is  this  nervous  flexibility  in  women  that  exposes  them  to 
that  constant  succession  of  emotions  which  are  expressed  by  a 
rapid  transition  from  tears  to  smiles ;  and,  anomalous  as  it  msy 
appear,  they  are  more  exposed  to  fond  impressions  in  their 
grief  than  at  any  other  moment ;  they  then  feel  more  helpless, 
nnd  stand  in  greater  need  of  consolation.  The  story  oif  the 
IMatron  of  Ephesus  is  not  so  gre-it  ri  libel  on  the  sex  as  one 
might  imagine.  Their  mind  is  prone  to  romantic  enthusiasm; 
they  delight  in  the  extraordinary,  the  terrible,  and  as  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  who  well  knew  her  sex,  expresses  it,  they  enjoy  in 
chivalric  talcs  /cs  srauds  coups  d'vpee.  l^rudcncc  preventing 
them  too  frequentfy  from  expressing  their  thoughts,  thinking 
becomes  more  intense ;  and  Puhlius  Syrus  has  said,  MuUer 
quiB  tola  cogitate  maH  cogitaf:'*  but  when  the  suppressed 
volcano  bursts  forth,  its  eruptions  are  boundless;  it  is  then 
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that  one  may  exclaim,  "  Notumque  fucrit  quidfamina  possit,** 
No  passion  is  more  oTeiwlielmiiig  than  irben  it  has  been  kept 
down  by  dissimulation ;  opportuni^  is  their  curse :  Montaigne 
has  too  truly  said,  Oh  le  furieux  avnntage  gue  l^cppOT' 
tuniteP'  and  our  Denham  has  beantifiilly  illustrated  its  feadul 
cufcttmstanccs : 

Opportunity,  like  a  sudden  gust, 

Hath  swell'd  my  calmer  thoughts  into  a  tempest. 

Accursed  opportunity ! 

That  works  our  thougjhls  into  desires ;  desires 

To  resolutions  ;  tliosc  bein/i  ripe  and  qnicktMicd, 

Thou  giv'«l  them  blrtli,  and  bhog'st  them  forth  to  action. 

It  18  a  perilous  ordeal  for  such  to  whom  the  lines  of  Olid  migiit 

Qiitt,  quia  non  liceat,  non  fiicit ;  ilia  &cit. 

To  what  prejudice  against  women  are  we  to  trace  their  sex 
having  been  chosen  to  represent  the  Furies,  stern  and  inexor- 
able ministers  of  Divine  wrath ;  the  Harpies,  who  defiled  all 
they  touched ;  the  perilouil  Sirens ;  unless  it  be  to  woman's 
fiiscinations  in  youth,  and  envious  bitterness  in  old  age — the 
conventional  type  of  witchcraft?  This  unhappy  selection  of 
woman  for  working*  nia/c/irc'^  hr)^  hern  attributed  to  the  facility 
which  the  devil  foinul  in  tem])tinir  l^ve.  A  witch  is  supposed 
by  the  most  learned  in  tlie  black  art  to  he  in  compact  with 
Satan,  whom  she  is  obliged  to  obey  ;  win  reus  a  soicerer  com- 
mands the  devil  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  charms  and  invo- 
cationsy  but  more  especially  of  perfumes  that  the  evil  spirits 
delight  in  when  properly  8uffumk(ated,  or  abhor  when  ma- 
liciously <.:ivc!i  them  to  smell.  Thus  the  buning  of  a  fish's 
liver  by  L  obit  drove  the  devil  into  the  remote  pnts  of  £|(3rpt ; 
and  T.illy  informs  us,  that  one  Evans  having  raided  a  spirit  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Bothwcll  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  for- 
gotten his  favourite  funiifjr^tion  or  incense,  the  angry  elf 
whipped  him  up,  and  earned  him  from  his  house  in  the 
Minories  to  Buttcrsea  Causeway. 

Although  fairies  are  mostly  considered  juvenile,  and  many 
of  their  kind  acts  are  recorded,  yet  are  they  in  general  mis- 
chievous imps ;  Mr.  Lewis  describes  those  he  saw  in  the  silver 
and  lead  mines  of  Wales,  as  only  being  about  half  a  yard  high. 
As  a  punishment  for  their  vagaries,  all  their  children  are 
stunted  and  idiotic  ;  nnd  this  accounts  for  their  abominable 
custom  of  substituting  their  own  **  base  elfin  breed"  for  healthy 
infants.    Hence  are  idiots  commonly  caUed  changelings. 
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Diemoiuics  m  prone  to  eonnnit  nriddey  lees  fiom  tbeir 
loadung  an  irksome  life  than  through  fear,  not  of  fbtnze  tor- 
meiitSy  but  of  the  renewal  or  the  continaaace  of  their  worldly 

sufferings.  Perhaps  they  may  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the 
punislinient  of  another  existence,  while  their  actual  condition  is 
intolerable ;  wc  not  unirequfintly  see  desperate  men  nulling  to 
meet  the  very  fate  they  dread. 

Da?monomania  may  be  referred  to  a  false  view  of  divine  jus- 
tice,— ignorance^  and  conaequeiit  weakness  of  ioteUect, — and 
ft  posillammous  apprehension  of  perhaps  a  merited  chastisement. 
It  18  a  disease  which  seldom  admits  oi  a  cure.  If  the  consola- 
tions of  true  religion  are  proffiered,  they  are  either  spumed  with 
anger,  or  merely  produce  an  evanescent  melioration.  Zacutus 
relate^'  tlie  case  of  a  da  moniac  who  was  cured  by  a  person  who 
ajppcared  to  lier  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  to  inform  her  that  her 
sms  had  l)ccn  forgiven  :  it  is  po&bible  that  stratagems  of  a 
similar  iialuru  aiigiit  prevail.  I  attended  a  mononiauiac  lady 
m  Paris,  who  fiindea  herself  in  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  its  de- 
struction. She  fuiiousiy  opposed  all  endeavours  to  more  her 
from  her  residence ;  and  it  was  only  by  personating  a  Jewish 
tabbi,  and  offering  to  take  her  to  New  Jerusalem  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  that  she  consented  to  accompany  me  in  a  carriage  to  a 
maison  de  sante  near  the  capital.  Here  imagination  subdued 
imagination.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  that  ever  since 
I  thus  succeeded  in  breaking  a  link  in  the  morbid  assut  i;\tion  of 
her  fancies,  her  state  of  mind  rapidly'  improved,  and  tliut  she 
is  now  restored  to  perfect  sanity. 

Dsemonomania  has  been  known  to  be  emdemic.  From  1562 
to  1 554  no  less  than  eighty-four  persons  oecame  possessed  in 
Borne.  The  endeavours  of  a  French  monk  to  exorcise  them 
proved  of  no  avail ;  and  as  most  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
credulity  were  Jewrs'^es  who  had  consented  to  be  baptized,  the 
J(;^v^  were  of  course  accused  of  sorcery.  About  the  same 
period  ;i  iinilar  disease  broke  out  in  a  convent  near  Kemdrop, 
in  Germany,  when  all  the  nuns  were  possessed,  and  denounced 
their  cook,  who,  having  confessed  that  she  was  a  witch,  was 
duW  burnt  alive  with  her  mother. 

Dcemonomania  has  been  considered  an  hereditary  visitation, 
and  whole  femilies  have  therefore  been  deemed  in  pact  with  the 
evil  one.  Insanity  is  unfortunately  known  to  attach  itself  to 
certain  generations ;  but  perhaps  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed,  when  endeavouring  to  account  for  tliis  melancholy 
fact,  that  the  mind  becomes  gradually  influenced  by  the  nature 
of  the  constant  conversation  we  daily  and  hourly  are  exposed 
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to  hear ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  thi^  transmission  of 
mental  diflease  may  be  attributed  to  morbid  moral  and  physical 
aympathieay  which  might  be  avoided  by  withdrawing  the  per- 
sons exposed  to  it  from  the  sphere  of  their  aetion.  Constant 
anxious  thoughts  and  painful  reflections  tend  to  produce  an  in- 
creased sensorial  power  in  the  brain,  with  a  diminished  sensi- 
bility to  external  impressions.  So  great  has  been  this  effect 
upon  the  senses,  that  maniacs  have  been  seen  to  gaze  upon  the 
mtridian  sun  without  any  sensible  effect  on  the  organs  of"  vision. 
It  is  therefore  ^oi^sible  tliat  an  individual  who  beholds  with  in- 
cessant horror  msanity  in  his  family,  or  who  constantly  hears  of 
fhdr  abenations,  may  ultimately  experience  a  sinuiar  pecu- 
liarity of  the  mind :  hence  wit  as  well  as  madness  have  been 
known  to  be  the  heir-looms  of  a  race.  Although  the  examples 
of  vice,  one  might  imagine,  would  inspire  a  love  for  virtuous 
actions,  yet  we  daily  see  profligacy  the  characteristic  of  an 
entire  tainily;  and  there  avL'  names  which  have  been  rendered 
by  liHscouduct  syiiou)  aious  with  depravity.  This  sad  fact  can 
unly  be  attributed  tu  natural  temperament,  whether  it  be  san- 
guine or  melancholic.  It  has  been  observed  that  our  constitu> 
tions  exercise  a  control  over  diseases,  that  modifies  them  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  more  acnte  the  sensibility,  the  greater 
IS  the  predisposition  to  insanity.  Warm  and  ungovernable 
pasfflons  will  drive  one  female  into  all  the  horrid  excesses  of 
nymphomania,  vliile  the  timid  hypochondriac  nnd  hysteric 
woninn  will  gra(l  i;il]y  "^''"I^  iiuo  a  morose  or  a  m.'^levolent  de- 
spondency, iiurton  attributes  da-inonornania  to  other  causes, 
and  tells  us  that  the  devil  is  so  cunning  tiiat  lie  is  able  to 
deceive  the  very  elect ;  and,  to  compel  them  the  more  to  stand 
in  awe  of  him,  he  sends  and  cures  diseases,  di^uiets  their 
mtnds^  torments  and  terrifies  their  souls,  to  make  them  adore 
him ;  and  all  his  study,  all  his  endeavour,  is  to  divert  them 
fruni  true  religion  to  superstition ;  and  because  he  is  damned 
himself,  and  is  in  error,  he  would  have  all  the  world  partici* 
pate  of  his  errors,  and  be  r!nmncd  with  him. 

Amongst  the  various  motivt  s  tliat  induced  the  evil  one  to  pay 
his  sinister  visits  to  frail  mortality,  that  of  inflicting  upon  liiem 
a  salutary,  or  a  vexatious  fustigation,  is  frequently  recorded  by 
the  Others  and  other  writers*  it  was  more  especially  upon  the 
backs  of  saints  that  this  castigation  took  place.  St.  Athanasiiis 
informs  us  that  St.  Anthony  was  frequently  flagellated  by 
the  devil.  St.  Jerome  states  that  St.  II ilarius  was  oflen 
whipped  in  a  similar  manner;  and  he  calls  the  devil  «*  a 
wanton  gladiator,"  and  thus  describes  his  mode  of  punish- 
.  ment :      Insidet  dorso  ejus  £sstivus  gladiator ;  et  latera 
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calcibus,  cervicem  flageUo  verberans.''  Grimalaicus,  a  learned 
cBTiney  confirms  the  &ct  in  the  following  passage :  Nonnum- 
quam  autem  et  «pert&  impugnatione  grassantefl,  dcmoiies  bu- 

mana  corpora  ▼erbeiant,  dcut  B.  Antonio  fecerant.*'  St.  Fran- 
da  of  Assisa  received  a  dreadful  flogging  from  the  devil  the 
very  first  niglu  lie  came  to  Rome,  wliich  caused  liim  to  quit  that 
city  forthwith.  Abbe  Boilcnu's  remarks  on  this  circumstance 
savour  not  a  little  of  impiety  and  freethinking,  for  he  sa^s, 
**  It  18  not  unlikely  that,  havin^r  met  with  a  colder  reception 
than  he  judged  lii&  sanctity  entitled  him  to,  he  thought  proper 
to  decamp  immediately,  and  when  he  letumed  to  his  convent 
told  the  above  atory  to  his  brother  monka.*'  Howbeit,  Abbe 
Boileau  is  no  authority,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  partakmg 
of  the  satirical  dispoaitUm  of  his  brother,  he  sacrificed  piety  to 
wit ;  for  it  is  well  known,  beyond  the  power  of  sceptic  doubts^ 
that  the  aforesaid  saint''R  assertion  cainiot  possibly  be  impugned 
by  pro]K'r  heliovcrs.  His  power  over  the  fiery  elements  was 
established  ;  whereby  he  posses>5cd  the  faculty  of  curing  erysi- 
pelas, honoured  by  the  appellation  of  St.  Anthony's  fire.  In 
the  like  manner  bt.  Hubert  cured  hydrophobia,  and  St.  John 
the  epilepsy. 

It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  know  that  it  was  not  always  that 
the  beatified  succumbed  to  these  Satanic  pranks,  and  many  in- 
stances arc  recorded  of  the  devil's  being  worsted  in  these  sacrile- 
gious amusements,  as  fully  appears  in  the  history  of  the  blessed 
Cornelia  Juliana,  in  whose  room,  one  day,  says  her  history, 
"the  other  nans  heard  a  jirodigious  noise,  whicli  turned  out  to 
be  a  strife  she  had  liad  with  the  devil,  whom,  ailer  having  laid 
hold  of  him,  she  iustiffated  most  unmefcifull^ ;  then;  having 
him  upon  the  gronnd,-8he  trampled  upon  him  with  her  foot,  and 
ridiculed  him  in  the  most  bitter  manner  (Jacerabat  sarcasmisy^ 
This  occurrence  is  incontrovertible,  being  aflBjrmed  by  that 
learned  and  pious  Jesuit,  Bartholomew  Fisen. 

Thi<  partiality  of  devils  for  flagellation  can  most  probably 
he  ,'Utril)Uted  to  their  horrihlv  jealous  disposition  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  tlic  saint?  took  great  delight  in  fustigating,  not 
only  those  who  oiVended  them,  but  their  most  taithtul  votaries. 
Fli^ellation  was  therefore  the  most  grateful  punishment  that 
conld  be  bflicted  to  propitiate  the  beatified;  and  we  have 
several  well>authenticated  tacts  which  prove  that  the  Virain  waa 
frequently  appeased  by  this  practice.  Under  the  pontificate  of 
Sextus  I  v.,  a  heterodox  professor  of  divinity,  who  had  written 
against  the  tabernacle,  was  flogged  publicly  by  a  pious  monk, 
to  the  great  edification  of  the  hy-standcrs,  more  particularly  the 
Udies.    The  description  of  tiiis  operation  would  lose  materially 
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by  tmslatioii,  I  theiefbre  give  it  in  tlie  original.  Apprehen* 
dens  ipsum  rerolvit  super  ejus  genua  ;  eiat  enim  Talde  fortiB* 
Elevatia  itaque  pannis,  quia  iUe  minister  contra  sanctum  Dei 
tabemaculum  locutua  fuerat,  coepit  cum  palmia  percutere 

super  quadrata  tabernacula  qua?  erant  nuda,  non  enim  habebat 
femoralia  vel  autiphonam  ;  et  quia  ipse  infamarc  voluerat  beatam 
Virginera,  allegando  forsitan  Aristotclem  in  libro  priorum,  iste 
pryedicator  illuni  confutavit  It'gendo  in  libro  ejus  jiostenorum : 
de  hoc  autem  omnes  qui  aderant  gaudebant.  Tunc  exclama\it 
qu^dom  devota  mulUrf  dicena,  *  Domine  Prmdieator,  detis  ci 
alios  quatuor  palmaim  ffro  me;  et  alia  postmodum  dixit,. 
<  Detis  ei  etiam  quatuor ;  sicque  muU^t  alia  xogabmit,  ita  quM 
si  iUarum  petitionibus  satisfaceie  Toluisseti  per  totum  diem  aliud 
fiicere  non  potuisset.*' 

We  need  not  seek  for  similar  instances  of  tbe  mighty  power 
of  proper  fustigation  lu  fort  i^rn  parts.  The  Annals  of  VV^ales 
record  a  singular  instance  i  f  the  kind,  ^vhich  ha])pened  in  the 
year  1 188,  as  related  by  Silvester  Gerald,  in  such  a  circumstan- 
tial mamier  tbat  tbe  most  obdurate  incredulity  alone  could 
doubt  tbe  fact: — On  tbe  otber  side  of  tbe  river  Humber/^  be 
sajs,  *'in  tbe  parisb  of  Hoeden,  lived  tbe  rector  of  tbat  cburcb, 
vitb  bis  concubine.  Tbis  concubine,  one  day,  sat  rather  im- 
prudently on  tbe  tomb  of  St  Osanna,  sister  to  King  Osred, 
■which  w?!«  made  of  wood,  and  raised  above  the  proiind  in  the 
shape  of  a  seat :  when  she  attempted  to  rise  from  that  place,  she 
stuck  to  the  wood  in  such  a  manner  that  she  could  not  be 
parted  from  it,  till,  in  the  presence  of  the  people  who  flocked 
to  see  her,  she  bad  suffered  her  clothes  to  be  torn  from  her,  and 
bad  received  a  severe  discipline  on  ber  naked  body,  and  tbat 
too  to  a  great  e^sion  of  blood,  and  mth  many  tears  and  devout 
supplications  on  her  part ;  wbicb  done,  and  afler  she  h&d  en- 
gaged to  submit  to  further  penitence,  sbe  was  divinely  leleaaed." 

In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  freedom  from  vulgar 
habiliments  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  acceptable  to 
Heaven;  so  much  so,  imkcd,  that  the  state  of  greater  or  lesser 
nudity  has  been  coinmensurate  with  the  degree  of  the  offence. 
The  Cynic  pluiubopiiers  of  Greece,  among  whom  Diogenes 
made  lumself  most  conspicuous,  used  to  appear  in  public  with- 
out a  rag  upon  tbem.  Tbe  Indian  inse  men,  called  Gymnoso* 
pbists,  or  naked  sages,  indulged  in  the  same  vagaries.  In 
more  modem  tunes,  the  Adamites  appeared  in  the  simple  con- 
dition of  our  first  father.  In  the  13th  century,  a  sect  called 
Les  TurUipius  (a  denomination  which  appears  to  have  been  an 
opprobrious  nickname),  perambulated  l^'rancc,  disencumbered 
ol  vam  accoutrements  j  and,  in  1535^  some  Anabaptists  made  an 
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aioinum  In  Annterdam  in  the  condition  in  vbieh  iibef  had 
qdttod  theb  IwtliSp  lor  wbieh  bioidt  of  deoornm  the  imvioui 
boTgomastcn  had  them  heitinadoed.  We  further  reed  of  one 
Frier  J uniperus,  a  worthy  Frendacan,  who,  according  to  history, 

"entered  the  town  of  Viterboo,  and,  while  he  stood  within  the 

fate,  he  put  his  hose  on  his  head,  and  his  gown  hcin^;  tied  round 
is  neck  in  the  shape  of  a  load,  he  walked  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  where  ne  suffered  much  abu5>e  aiul  maltreatment 
from  the  wicked  iuliabitants ;  and,  still  in  the  same  situation, 
he  went  to  the  convent  of  the  farothen,  who  all  eiiJiyimed 
against  him,  but  he  cared  little  for  them*  to  holy  was  the  good 
^tfe  brother  {tarn  sanctus fuit  iste  fratkeUusy* 

The  pranks  of  brother  Juniper  nave  been  perfiormed  at  sun- 
dry pcnods  by  various  holy  men.  Are  we  not  warranted  in 
conceiving  that  these  individuals  were  d.T'monomaniae^  ^  for 
surelv  the  devil  alone  could  have  inspired  them  with  sucli  fancies, 
although  Cardinal  Damian  defends  the  practice  in  the  f'ulhiwing 
terms,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of  judgment:  ^'  Then  shall  the 
sun  lose  its  lustre,  the  moon  shall  l>e  involved  in  darkness ;  the 
etars  shall  fidl  from  their  places,  and  all  the  dements  be  con* 
founded  together :  of  what  service  then  will  be  to  you  those 
clothes  and  garments  with  which  you  are  now  ooveiedi  and 
which  you  refuse  to  lay  aside,  to  submit  to  the  exercise  of 
penitence  ?" 

It  must  be  remarked,  in  extenuation  of  these  exhibitions, 
that  tlicy  were  accomj)anied  by  finfrellfition  ;  \vhich  sometimes 
bore  a  close  analogy  to  those  ot  tlic  Saturnalia  and  Lupercalia, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  flagellants  was  not  alwa^  a  dissimilar  to 
Aat  of  the  Luperd. 

To  resume :  Dsmonomania  may  be  considered  the  result  of 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  mind,  and  the  dread  of  supernatural 
agency.  Tlie  belief  of  an  incarnation  of  the  devil  leads  to  the 
natural  apprehension  of  his  having  taken  posJ?ession  of  our 
bodies,  when  a  credulous  creature  fancies  that  he  has  fallen  into 
his  snares,  ami  forsaken  the  ways  of  the  Omnipotent.  This  sad 
delusion  has  been  admirably  illustratt'd  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  cunuus  and  learned  Dcmonology.  It  is,  I  think,''  says 
be,  <<condusive  that  mankind,  from  a  Toy  early  period,  have 
their  minds  prepaied  for  such  events  (supematnral  occurrences) 
by  the  consciousnesa  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world.  But 
imagination  is  apt  to  intrude  its  explanations  and  inferences 
founded  on  inadequate  evidence.  Sometimes  our  violent  and 
inordinate  passions,  originatini?  in  sorrow  for  our  friends,  re- 
morse for  our  crimes,  our  eagerness  of  patriotism,  or  our  deep 
sense  of  devotion, — these,  or  other  violent  excitements  of  a 
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moral  cbaracter,  in  the  visions  of  the  nic:ht,  or  the  rapt  ecstn^y 
of  the  day,  persuade  us  that  we  witne  ss  v,  ilh  our  eyes  and  cars 
an  actual  instance  of  that  supernatural  communication,  the  pos- 
iQiility  of  whkh  cannot  be  oenied.  At  otiier  times  the  corpo- 
xeel  omns  impoie  upon  ihe  mind,  wlule  tlie  eye  and  the  ear, 
diaeaoedy  deranged,  or  misled,  convey  false  impressions  to  the 
]iatient.  Very  often  both  the  mental  deiuaion  and  the  physical 
deception  exist  at  the  same  time ;  and  men's  belief  of  the  phe- 
nomena prcscntpf!  to  them,  however  erroneo^isly,  by  the  senses, 
h  the  fiirnrr  and  more  readily  granted,  that  the  physical  im- 
pressions coirespoiuUcl  with  the  mental  excitement." 

From  the  foregoing  observaLious  we  may  venture  to  conclude, 
^t  an  indiTidttai  who  gives  credence  to  apparitions  will  also 
beliere  in  the  incaination  of  the  doTil,  In  both  cases  we  infer 
that  spiritual  bemgs  can  assume  corporeal  forms ;  and«  although 
we  may  not  presume  to  question  the  possibility  of  such  appear- 
ances when  it  may  please  the  Omnipotent  so  to  will  it>  to  believe 
in  possession  is  actually  to  Jidmit  thnt  the  devil  i«  n  spiritual 
being  endowed  witli  specific  attributes  and  powers,  and  acting 
either  independently  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Almighty.  This 
admission  would  to  a  certain  extent  border  on  the  heresy  of  the 
Manicbcans,  who  believed,  with  the  heresiarch  Cubricus,  that 
ihere  existed  a  good  and  an  evil  principle  ooetemal  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  We  find  in  Holy  Writ  that  indulgence 
was  granted  to  Satan  to  visit  the  earth.  But  the  period  when 
miraculous  power  ceased,  or  rather  was  withdrawn  from  the 
church,  is  not  determined.  The  Protestants  bring  it  down 
beneath  the  accession  of  Constantine,  while  the  Rom  nn  Catholic 
clergy  still  claim  the  power  of  producing  or  procuring  supema> 
tural  manifestations  when  it  suits  their  purpose  ;  but,  os  8cott 
justly  observes,  it  is  alike  inconsistent  with  the  common  sense 
of  dtber  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic^  that  fiends  should  be 
pennitted  to  work  marvels,  which  are  no  longer  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  religion. 

Cullen's  opinion  on  this  disease  is  worthy  of  remark.  He 
says,  '*  I  do  not  allow  that  there  is  any  true  daemonomania, 
because  few  people  nowadays  helieve  that  deiiv  Iiave  any 
power  over  our  bodies  or  our  minds ;  and,  in  my  (^pinion,  the 
species  recorded  are  either  a  species  of  melancholy  or  mania,— 
diseases  falsely  referred  by  the  spectators  to  the  power  of 
demons, — feigned  diseases,^— or  diseases  partly  real  or  partly 
feigned." 

Esquirol,  meseover,  justly  observes,  that hi  modem  times 
tlie  punishments  that  the  priest  denounces  have  ceased  to  influ- 
inoe  the  minds  and  the  conduct  of  men,  and  governments  have 
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yecoune  to  lettrainta  of  a  diffievent  kind.  Many  lunatiCB 
eipfCM  now  9s  much  dread  of  tbe  trilranala  of  justice,  as  they 
£»nnerly  entertained  of  the  influence  of  stars  and  demons." 

We  frequently  meet  with  despondent  monomaniacs  labouring 
under  the  fatal  delusion  of  having  forfeited  all  hopes  of  salva- 
tion, and  hcing  in  fact  inevitably  doomed  to  pordition,  but  who 
arc  apparently  of  sound  mind  when  touching  upon  other  Kub- 
jects.  The  case  of  one  Samuel  Brown  was  peculiarly  striking. 
This  unfortunate  man,  at  a  period  when  all  his  intellectual 
faculties  were  in  full  vigour,  fancied  that  his  rational  soul  had 
graduaUy  suocambed  under  divine  displeasure,  and  that  he 
solely  enjoyed  an  anims]  life  in  common  with  brutes. 

Esquirol  affirms  that  this  form  of  lunacy  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  tnat  out  of  upwards  of  20,000  insane  persons  -nhom  he 
has  observed,  scarcely  one  case  of  cleemonoinania  could  be  found 
in  a  ihou^find,  and  these  were  amongst  the  lowest  and  most 
uneducated  classes  of  society.  The  most  powerful  charm  to 
withstand  the  efforts  of  the  evil  spirit,  is  the  following  one 
generally  made  use  of  in  Livonia. 

Two  eyes  have  seen  thte — may  three  eyes  deign  to  cast  a 
favourable  look  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost* 


THE  PLAGUE. 

Pestilbhual  diseases  have  ever  been  considered  a  pu- 
nishment inflicted  on  mankind  for  their  manifold  offences* 
The  andents  deified  the  calamity,  and  viewed  it  in  the  light  of 
an  avenging  god.  In  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  the  chorus 
implore  Minerva  to  preserve  them  from  that  divinity,  which, 
without  sword  or  buckler,  strews  the  'I  hrban  streets  with 
corpses,  and  is  more  invincible  than  Mars  himself.  Lucretius 
describes  the  plague  of  Athens  as  a  holy  fire, — 

Et  simul,  ulceribus  quasi  initstls%  omno  ruborc 
CoipuSi  ut  (St,  per  membra  Mccr  quum  diditur  ignis. 

The  plague  was  known  in  an  early  era  both  to  the  Israelites 
and  to  the  Greeks,  and  its  ancient  and  modern  histories  have 

descended  to  us  depicted  in  the  most  terrific  colours,  in  a  regu- 
lar stream  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Roman  writers,  in 
most  instances  offering  little  variety  from  the  descriptions  of 
neoteric  observers. 
I  he  pestilences  that  visited  the  Israelites  were^  however,  of  a 
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difFerent  character.  Tbey  were  also  considered  as  a  Divine 
chastMcmcnt  of  the  sins  of  that  stiff-necked  nation.  This 

visitation,  accurately  described  in  Holy  Writ,  lias  led  to  tlie 
most  curious  disquisitions.  Brj'ant  has  endeavoured  by  the 
moBt  recondite  researches  to  give  us  the  reasons  why  the 
Creator  thought  proper  thus  to  visit  his  disobedient  people.  It 
has  been  truly  observed  that  the  sublime  is  not  far  removed 
from  the  ridiculoua ;  audit  may  be  said  with  equal  comctneas, 
that  enthusuum  in  lelicion  too  frequently  borders  upon  impiety. 
Bryant,  in  his  erudite  labour,  has  unhappily  fitUen  into  this  ex- 
treme^ in  awigning  human  motives  to  the  clecrees  of  the  Deity. 
This  matter  is  treated  in  so  curious  a  manner  that  it  will  not  be 
irrelevant  to  notice  his  bold  assertions. 

In  the  first  instance,  taking  the  language  of  the  Exodus  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  he  tells  us  that  the  river  was  turned  into 
blood,  because  it  was  a  puiuhluneut  particularly  well  adapted  to 
that  blinded  and  infatuated  people,  as  a  warning  to  the  Israelites 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  raise  gods  that  the  Egyptians  wor- 
sliipped.  They  had  rendered  divine  homage  to  the  Nile  ;  and 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Persians  held  their  rivers  in  the 
highest  veneration ;  while  the  same  worship  obtained  among 
the  Modes,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Sarmatians.  The  Greeks 
adored  tiie  Spcrcheius,  to  whose  god  Pclcus  vowed  the  hair  of 
his  son;  the  laureatcd  Pcneus,  the  earth-born  Achelous,  and 
the  loving  Alphcus.  For,  although  u  may  be  said  that  these 
streams  were  merely  venerated  as  the  symbols  of  their  respec- 
tive gods,  it  is  possible  that  the  Greeks  might  bare  fiiUen  mto 
the  same  errors  as  the  worshippers  of  saintly  images  in  more 
modem  and  enliglhtened  times.  Therefore,  says  our  learned 
author,  there  was  a  great  propriety  in  the  judgment  brought 
upon  this  people  by  Mo^c«.  They  must  have  felt  the  utmost 
astonishment  and  liorrdr  when  thvv  beheld  the  sacred  stream 
changed  and  polluted,  nud  the  divinity  which  they  worshipped 
so  shamefully  soiled  antl  debased.  Moreover,  he  tells  us  that 
the  Egyptian  priests  were  particularly  nice  and  delicate  in  their 
outward  habits,  making  constant  ablutions ;  and  abhoned  blood, 
or  any  stain  of  goie.  In  this  plague  the  fish  that  were  in  the 
river  died,  and  the  river  slunk.  IMow  the  priests  and  holy  men 
not  only  never  tasted  fish,  but  looked  upon  them  as  deities.  A 
city  was  built  in  honour  of  the  god-fish,  Oxyrunchus ;  the 
Phagrus*  was  worshipped  at  Sycne,  the  ISItcotis  at  Elephantis, 
and  Antipbanes  tells  us  that  tlie  Egyptians  equally  reverenced 
the  cel. 


*  According  to  iElian,  the  presence  of  tliis  fish  indicated  the  approach- 
ing overflow  of  the  Nile. 


The  second  pli^e  were  fiogs,  because,  itirther  saith  our 
sapient  authority,  they  added  to  the  stink  of  the  land,  as  they 
"  died  out  of  the  houses,  out  of  the  villages,  nnd  out  of  the 
fields,  and  were  gathered  together  inlieaps,  and  the  land  stuiik," 
Exodus  viii.  1,'^,  14.  Bryant  candidly  confesses  that  he 
is  rather  uncertain  if  this  reptile  was  an  object  of  reverence,  or 
of  abhorrence  to  the  Egyptians ;  nevertfaelesfl,  he  dim  tiie 
condunon  that,  as  the  andents  wofshipoed  many  ddttes  of 
dtead,  aoMl  others  that  they  despised,  (sucii  as  Priapus,  Fatua, 
Vaciina,  Cloadna,)  Mephitis,  or  finil  ^uTia,  was  hdd  in  reli- 
gious awe, — and,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  since  Mephitis 
**  signified  stink  in  the  abstract,"  and  had  a  temple  at  Cremona, 
the  pestilential  emanation  from  the  dead  frog«  m!t;ht  have  been 
considered  as  entitled  to  some  reverence.*  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  the  frog  was  an  emblem  of  the  sun  in  Egypt,  and  that 
the  brazen  palm-tree  at  Delphi  had  many  of  these  animnls 
engraved  on  its  basis.  On  the  Bembiue  table  we  find  it  &ituug 
upon  the  fotus,  a  drcumstance  ohserved  hi  various  ancient  gems ; 
the  water-lily  being,  perhaps,  congenial  to  this  aquatic  tribe, which 
were  denominated  the  attendants  of  the  ddties  of  streams  and 
fountains.  It  is  also  alleged  that  the  frog  was  deemed  an  em- 
blem of  Apollo  and  Osiris,  finom  its  habit  of  inflation,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  being  typical  of  inspiration.  That  frogs 
were  coiisiclcrcd  as  e\il  symbols  further  appears  n\  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where  we  find  that  **  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  come 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
beast,  anil  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet;  they  are  the 
spirits  of  devils  working  niuraclcs."" 

The  third  plague  was  lice,  because  the  Egyptian  priests 
Affected  great  external  purity,  wore  linen  under  their  wooQea 
garments,  and  shaved  their  heads,  according  to  Herodotus, 
every  third  day,  to  prevent  any  louse,  or  any  other  detestable 
object,  from  finding  a  comfortable  shelter.  Some  scholastics 
have  ventured  to  insinuate  that  this  insect  was  a  species  of  gnat ; 
but  !St.  Jerome  and  Origen  very  properly  observe  that  this 
would  have  been  a  presumptions  anticipation  of  the  plague  of 
flies,  wliicli  constituted  the juurth  vi.sitation,  because  Hies  were 
also  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Achon^  Acoron,  and  Zebub^  more  particularly  m 
the  dty  of  Acaron  or  jiccoron.  Baal  was  the  god  of  flies,  and 
the  fly  was  worshipped  at  EkrotL  where  it  was  called  Baal-ze* 
huby — hence  Belzebub* 

*  The  Irish,  in  their  metaphorical  language,  give  a  corporeal  fonn  Co 
ibul  effiuvia,  aod  one  of  ttero  aanired  me  that  he  had  a  terrier  who  wodd 
slways  cock  up  hU  tail  and  bark  wheoever  be  saw  a  stiok. 
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The  next  plague  waa  the  murratii  of  beosti ;  beeaute  it  was 
neOMMiy  that  the  Iiraelites  should  not  only  see  that  the  cattle 

of  the  Egyptians  were  all  infected,  while  tbeiia  were  exempted 
AoBi  the  evil ;  but  that  their  very  living  symbol  of  the  bull 

-Apis,  in  whom  the  soul  of  Osiris  had  taken  up  its  <lwelling,  was 
affected  with  epizooty  in  comniuii  with  other  herds  of  horned 
deities,  who  were  called  DU  Stei  ioi  ci ;  though  it  appears  that 
the  ass  and  the  camel  were  involved  ia  the  same  calamity. 

Our  commentator  attempts  to  account  for  the  sixth  piiigueof 
boils  and  blains  with  equal  ingenuity.  He  affirms  that  this 
croel  disorder  was  sent  among  the  Egyptians  to  diow  the  Isiid- 
ites  that  the  medical  men  to  whom  they  attributed  divine 
powers,  could  neither  cure  nor  alleviate  the  disease.  Hie  sci» 
once  of  mpflicinc  bequeathed  by  I^iis  to  her  son  Orus  was  of  no 
avail,  and  the  learned  records  of  Tosorthrus  yielded  no  informa- 
tion. In  vain  did  their  leeches  searcli  their  crypta*  and  sacrt d 
,  caverns,  or  consult  their  mystic  obelisks,  which,  according  to 
Manetho,  were  inscribed  with  the  aphorisms  of  medical  experi- 
ence ;  their  physicians  oiUy  incieased  the  namber  of  the  boiekes 
of  the  land.  The  Scriptures  state  that  this  pesttlentail  malady 
was  produced  by  the  anies  that  Aaron  and  Moses  scitttered  up 
towsfds  heaven  to  be  wafted  over  the  country.  Bryant  also 
accounts  for  this  circumstance,  and  attributes  this  method  of 
extending  the  calamity  to  t])e  b^irlxtrmi'^  practice  of  the  Egyp- 
tians of  l)urnin<jr  liiinuiii  victims  and  scattering  the  aabes  in  the 
air,  in  a  like  Miamui  to  propitiate  their  gods. 

The  fail  ot  nun,  hail,  Hre,  and  tliuuder,  that  constituted  the 
seventh  plague,  was  a  diastisement  inflicted  on  the  worshippers 
of  these  supposed  elements.  Their  Isb  presided  over  the  waters, 
and  Osiris  and  Hephaistos  governed  fixe*  Moreover  the  flax 
was  smitten,  whereby  the  £gyptians  were  deprived  of  the 
means  of  making  linen,  the  finest  of  which  was  their  boast  and 
their  pride.  The  barley  wn'^  :]hn  destroyed,  and  they  had  no 
materials  for  brewing  their  tavourite  potation,  barley-wine ;  a 
species  of  beer  wliich  constituted  their  chief  beverage  when  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  w  ere  turbid  and  not  potable.* 

But,  according  to  Jacob  Bryant^  this  destruction  wa^i  not 

•  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  writers,  sfato  that  the  beer  of  tlie 
Etrvptiaiw  called  y.i/thu^  wn=;  ^cnrcoly  inferior  to  wine.  This  beer  was 
made  with  hurley,  lo  wliich  was  addetl  tlie  lupin,  the  skirrct,  and  the  root 
of  an  Aisyrian  ptaot.   We  find  the  following  in  Columella : 

**  Jam  riter»  Aiqrriaque  vmit  qua:  scmioe  radix 
Sectaoue  prspbetur  madidn  f^atiata  lupino^ 
Ut  Felusiaci  proviset  pocula  zytlii." 

The  vicinity  of  l^elusiuxn  was  iamed  for  this  beverage  and  its  lentils. 
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deemed  sufficient,  since  the  fecundity  of  Egypt  would  soon. 

have  replenished  their  granaries,  manufactures,  and  breweries; 
therefore  locusts  were  sent  to  devour  cvory  thing  that  the  for- 
mer devastation  had  spared ;  and  this  plague  "was  a  punishment 
of  their  belief  that  Hercules  and  Apollo  had  the  power  of  con- 
troliing  these  ravenous  insects,  wliich  were  called  Pamopes 
and  VorntipeSf  whence  Apollo  was  named  Farnopius,  and  Her- 
cules Comopioti,  It  also  appears  that  the  grasshoppers,  or 
cicadiE^  vere  venerated,  both  as  sacred  and  musical ;  and  the 
Athenians  wore  golden  ones  in  their  hair,  to  denote  the  anti- 
quity of  their  race  of  earth-born  br^ed. 

^ow  it  is  somcwliat  singular,  that  while  our  ingenious  author 
makes  such  learned  inquiries  to  account  for  the  motives  that 
induced  (lod  thus  to  visit  the  KgyptiauF,  lit  does  not  venture 
to  assign  motives  for  .siiiular  calamities  which  befel  other  nations 
and  countries ;  although  his  researches  on  the  subject  are  so 
curious  and  interesting,  that  they  deserve  insertion. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Beauplam  of  the  de« 
stntctive  inroad  of  these  devourers  in^the  Ukraine :— Next  to 
the  fiics,  let  us  talk  of  the  grasshoppers  or  locusts,  which 
here  are  so  numerous,  that  tljcy  put  one  in  mind  of  the 
scourge  of  God  sent  upon  Egypt  when  he  punished  Pharaoh. 
These  creatures  €lo  not  only  come  in  legions,  but  in  ^^  ]u>le 
clouds,  five  or  six  le  agues  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  breadth, 
eating  up  all  sorts  of  grain  or  grass^  so  that  wheresoever  they 
come,  in  less  than  two  hours  they  crop  all  they  can  find,  which 
causes  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  It  is  not  easy  to  express 
their  numbers,  for  all  the  air  is  full  and  darkened ;  and  I  can- 
not better  represent  their  flight  to  you,  than  by  comparing  it  to 
tlie  flakes  of  snow  driven  by  the  wind  in  cloudy  weather;  and 
when  they  alight  to  feed,  the  plains  arc  a1!  covered.  They 
make  a  niurnuiring  noise  as  they  cat,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  they  devour  all  close  to  the  ground  :  then  rising,  they 
sufier  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind.  When  they 
fly,  though  the  sim  shines  never  so  bright,  the  air  is  no  lighter 
than  when  most  clouded.  In  June  lb'46,  having  stayed  in  a 
new  town  called  Novogorod,  I  was  astonished  to  see  so  vast  a 
multitude.  They  were  hatched  here  last  npring ;  and  being 
as  yet  scarcely  able  to  fly,  the  ground  was  all  covered,  and  the 
air  so  full  of  them,  that  I  could  not  cat  in  my  chamber  without 
a  candle,  all  tlie  houses  being  full  of  them,  even  the  stables^ 
barns,  chambers,  garrets,  cellars,  &c.  I  have  seen  at  night, 
when  they  sit  to  rest  themselves,  that  the  roads  have  been  lour 
inches  thick  of  them,  one  upon  another.  By  the  wheels  of  the 
carta  and  the  feet  of  our  horses  bnusbg  these  creatures,  there 
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CAme  from  them  &uch  a  stink,  as  not  only  oficiidcd  the  nose  but 
the  bnoD.  I  was  not  tUeto  endure  the  etench,  but  was  forced 
to  wash  my  note  with  Tinegar,  end  to  hold  a  handkerchief  dip- 
ped in  it  to  my  nostrils  perpetually.  These  yermin  increase  and 
multiply  thus :  they  generate  in  October,  and  with  their  tails 
make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  having  laid  three  hundred  eggs 
in  it,  and  covered  them  with  their  feet,  die;  for  they  never  live 
above  six  months  and  a  linlf.  And  though  the  rains  should 
come,  they  would  not  dustr  DV  the  eggs  ;  nor  docs  the  frost, 
never  so  sharp,  liurt  them.  But  tlicy  continue  to  the  spring, 
which  b  about  mid-April ;  when  the  sun  warming  the  earth, 
they  are  hatched,  and  leap  about,  being  six  weeks  old  before 
they  can  fly ;  when  stronger,  and  able  to  fly,  they  go  wherever 
the  wind  carries  them.  If  it  should  happen  that  a  north-east 
wind  prevails,  it  carries  them  all  into  the  black  sea;  but  if  the 
wind  blows  from  any  other  quarter,  they  go  into  some  other 
country  to  do  mischief*.  I  have  been  told  by  persons  wlio  un- 
derstand the  languages  well,  that  the  words  Bozc  Gitioii,  which 
mean  the  scourge  of  God^  are  written  in  Chaldee  cliaracters  upon 
their  wings." 

Norden  mentions  that  there  were  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphic 
marks  upon  the  heads  of  these  insects.  Such  was  the  pesttlen* 
tial  scourge  of  the  Ukraine;  although  I  do  not  apprehend  that 

its  inhabitants  ever  worshipped  Parnopiut  or  Camopion,  or 
decorated  their  filthy  heads  with  golden  grasshoppers.  Other 
regions  wore  necasionally  visited  by  thci^c  injects.  Ludolphus, 
in  speaking  ot  Ethiopia,  say?,  "  But  much  more  pernicious  than 
these  (the  numerous  serpents)  are  the  locusts,  which  do  not 
frequcut  the  desert  and  sandy  places,  like  the  serpents,  but  the 
places  best  manured,  and  orchards  laden  with  fruit.  They  ap- 
pear in  prodigious  multitudes,  like  a  cloud  which  obscures  the 
sun  ;  nor  plants,  nor  trees,  nor  shrubs  apf>ear  untouched,  and 
wherever  they  feed,  what  is  left  appears  as  it  were  parched  with 
fire.  A  general  mortality  ensues;  and  regions  lie  waste  for 
years." 

Francis  Alvarez  thus  speaks  ot  the  same  calamity  in  the 
country  of  Prcster  John.  "  In  this  country,  and  in  all  the 
donnnions  of  Prete  Janui,  there  is  a  very  great  and  horrible 
plague:  this  arises  from  an  innumerable  number  of  locusts, 
which  eat  and  consume  all  the  com  and  the  trees.  And  the 
number  of  these  creatures  is  so  great  as  to  be  incredible,  and 
with  their  numbers  they  cover  the  earth,  and  fill  the  air  in 
such  wise,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  sec  the  sun.  And  if  the 
damage  they  do  were  general  through  all  tlie  provinces,  the 
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people  imaM  pauh  with  fiumiie.  But  one  year  they  destroy 
one  pKovinoe,  aoaietiines  two  or  three  of  the  ptovincce;  end 
wherever  they  go  tlic  country  zemaineth  more  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed than  if  it  had  been  set  on  fire/'  The  author  adds, 
that  he  exorcised  tliem  upon  their  invading  a  district  in  which 
he  resided,  when  they  all  made  off";  but  in  the  mean  time,  he 
adds,  "  there  arose  a  great  storm  and  thunder  towards  the  sea, 
which  came  riglit  against  them.  It  lasted  three  hours,  with  an 
exceedins  sreat  shower  and  tempest.  It  was  a  dreadful  thing 
to  behold  &e  dead  loeiuts,  (whom,  by  the  wav  he  had  exorci- 
■ed,)  which  we  meaauied  to  be  above  two  fiitnoms  high  upon 
the  banks  of  the  riven." 

Bafboty  in  describing  Upper  Guinea,  tells  us  that  ^'&nimea 
sre  some  yens  oocadimied  by  the  dreadful  swarms  of  grasshop* 
pers  or  locusts,  which  come  from  the  eastward,  and  sprefid  all 
over  the  country  in  such  prodigious  muhitudes,  tiiat  they 
darken  the  air,  passing  over  our  heads  Hke  a  micrhty  cloud." 

Orosius  states  that  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  I'lautius 
llyps£bus  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a.r.  628,  Africa  was 
desolated  by  a  swarm  of  these  insects*  which  for  a  while  were 
sopported  in  the  air,  but  were  uldmately  east  into  the  sea. 
"AAerthis,"  he  adds,  '*the  surf  threw  up  upon  that  kn^ 
extended  coast  such  numeiotts  heaps  of  their  dead  and  cor- 
rupted bodies,  tliat  there  ensued  from  putrefaction  a  most  un- 
^iippcrtable  and  poisonous  stencil.  This  soon  brought  on  a 
pestilence,  which  affected  every  species  of  auiiuals,  so  that  all 
birds,  and  sheep,  and  cattle,  also  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
died,  and  their  carcases  being  soon  rendered  putrid  by  the  foul- 
nesa  of  the  wr,  added  greatnr  to  the  general  eotruption.  In 
respect  to  men,  it  is  impossible,  withont  noiror,  to  describe  the 
shocking  devastation.  In  Numidia,  where  at  the  time  Micipsa 
was  king,  eighty  thousand  persons  perished.  Upon  that  part 
of  the  sea-coast  which  bordered  upon  the  regions  of  Cartha^ 
and  Utica,  the  numl^cr  of  those  carried  off  by  this  pestilence  is 
said  to  have  been  two  Imndrcd  thousand." 

iSow  when  man  iu  all  his  proud  ignorance  dares  to  assume 
the  power  of  cauvjissing  the  acts  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  attri- 
bute to  his  inscrutable  will  human  motives,  which  generally 
arise  from  mortal  frailty,  he  might  as  well  endeftTOur  to  account 
fyt  similar  cssualties  which  ^ted  other  nations  than  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  sconiges  of  Carthage, 
Ethiopia,  and  Tartaiy.  It  is  grievous  to  see  the  intellectnal 
faculties  of  man  pcrv'crted  in  such  idle,  one  might  venture  to 
say,  in  such  impious  researches.   It  is  strange  that  the  Jeamed 
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Bryant  did  not  asfiocUte  the  death  of  tiie  fii8t4x>ni  with  ideas 
cf  jmimofpenitafe ! 

The  ninth  plague  of  darkness  he  attributes  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  worship  of  the  sun,  under  the  title  of  Osiris,  AmmoDy 
OruSy  IfliB,  and  the  like.  Because  the  E^ptians,  the  Ethiopians, 
Persians,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Rhodians,  and  various  other 
nations,  considered  tliciuselves  Heliadec,  or  descendants  of  the 
sun.  "What,  then,  can  he  more  reasonable,"  continues  our 
antiquary,  "  than  for  a  people  who  thus  abused  tlieir  faculti^, 
•who  raised  to  themselves  a  god  of  Day,  their  Osiris,  and  instead 
of  that  inteUeetutl  light,  the  wisdom  ef  the  Almigh^,  sub. 
«tituted  «  created  and  inanimate  element  as  a  just  elject  of 
wonhip, — ^'hat  could  be  more  apposite  than  for  people  of  this 
cast  to  be  doomed  to  a  judicial  and  temporary  darkness?'' 
Unfortunately,  in  the  very  next  paragraph  we  are  told  that  the 
Egyptians  showed  an  equal  reverence  to  night  and  darkness : 
obscurity,  tlierct'orc,  was  only  replacing  one  false  <^od  by  ano- 
ther. They  paid  a  religious  regard  to  the  iHugaii,  a  kind  of 
mole,  on  accuuat  of  its  supposed  bliuduess;  and  night  was 
conoeiTed  more  eacied'thaii  day,  ftom  its  greater  antiquity, 
since^  according  to  the  Phoenician  theology,  the  wind  Capias 
«ld  his  wife  Baan  were  esteemed  the  same  as  night,  and  were 
the  authors  of  the  first  beiDgs.  In  the  poems  of  Orpheus, 
Night  is  considered  as  the  creative  principle ;  and  in  the  Orphic 
hymns  we  find  Night  invoked  as  the  parent  of  gods  and  men, 
and  the  origin  of  all  things." 

This  attempt  to  show  an  analogy  between  tlic  crimes  and 
sins  of  the  Egyptians  uud  tlic  punishment  they  received,  is  too 
curious  to  be  overlooked.  The  mania  of  seeking  for  the  cause 
of  every  thiDtf»  reminds  one  of  a  singular  character  in  Trinity 
College,  DumiD,  formerly  well  known,  who  invariably  gave  a 
leaion  for  erery  directum  he  thought  proper  to  issue ;  and  he 
was  once  heard  to  address  a  servant  in  the  following  words: 
Pat,  put  a  cover  upon  that  mutton.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  hot,  because  it  is  cold,  but  it  i';  because  1  do  not 
wish  the  fiics  to  get  at  it,  because  fly-blown  meat  is  both  un» 
pleasant  to  the  taste  and  injurious  to  the  health." 

It  appears  probable  that  the  plague  originated  in  jL^^ypt. 
Fkom  time  immemorisl  to  the  present  day  the  lower  provinces 
have  been  subject  to  this  cruel  scourge.  Wars,  intestine  com- 
motions, and  misrule  have  too  frequently  prevented  the  local 
authorities  from  paying  proper  attention  to  measures  of  public 
salubrity.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  at  Memphis, 
£gypt  was  just  liberated  from  a  long-protracted  war,  during 
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which  political  economy  had  been  neglected,  canals  had 
been  abandoned  and  cholced  up,  and  the  frontiers  of  the 
land  were  infested  with  banditti,  while  the  interior  was 
desolated  by  pestilential  disorders*  My  much  esteemed  friend 
Baron  Lurrcy,  in  his  valuable  work  upon  Egypt,  has  given 
a  topographicid  description  of  the  country ;  and  the  influ- 
ence that  the  seasons  exercise  upon  it,  must  be  evident,  ile 
informs  ii?^  that  after  the  spring  equinox,  nnd  r^ppoially  tov.-ards 
the  beginuiiig  of  June,  the  southerly  winds  luc  prevalent  for 
about  fifty  days.  Their  scorching  influence  is  exix  rienced  tor 
upwards  of  four  hours,  while  tliey  waft  witli  fatal  rapidity  pu- 
trid emanations  exhaled  by  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  decom- 
l^aed  in  the  lakes  formed  bv  the  recedms  waters  of  the  Nile. 
From  various  observations  it  has  been  con mded  that  the  plague 
is  both  an  endemic  and  contagious  disease  in  Lower  Egypt,  but 
simply  contagious  in  Upper  Egypt,  Syria,  the  other  Turkish 
provinces,  and  Europe.  No  account  of  the  plague  in  Abyssinia, 
SSennaar,  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  given  by  any  traveller. 

The  most  fatal  European  plagues  were  probably  those  that 
(liMjlatud  London  in  1()61,  and  Marseilles  in  1720.  The  ac- 
counts of  these  fearful  viFitations  are  as  curious  as  they  are 
appalling.  In  London  it  broke  out  in  tlie  beginning  of  De- 
cember, when  two  Ibreigners  (Frenchmen  it  was  reported)  died 
of  this  disorder  in  Long-Acre,  near  Druiy  Lane«  The  oold 
weather  and  frost  that  followed,  seemed  to  check  its  progress, 
until  the  month  of  April,  when  it  appeared  with  intensity  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  and  St.  Clement  Danes. 
In  May,  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  buried  a  great  number.  Wood 
Street,  Fenchurcli  Street,  and  Crooked  Lane,  were  soon  visited, 
until  terror  was  so  general,  that  crowds  of  inhabitants  panic- 
struck,  on  ibot,  on  horse,  in  coaches,  waggons,  and  carts,  were 
thronging  IJroad  Street  and  Whitechapcl,  fleeing  ifoni  the 
calamity,  i  o  such  an  extent  was  migration  carried,  tliat  not  a 
horse  could  be  bought  or  hired.  Many  fi^tives,  fearful  of 
stopping  at  inns,  carried  tents  to  lie  in  the  fields,  and  people 
moved  m  the  centre  of  the  streets,  in  dread  of  coming  into  con- 
tact with  others  sallying  forth  from  their  houses.  During  thia 
state  of  universal  panic,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  hypo- 
crisy and  rogiierj'  were  busily  employed  in  increasing  the  evil, 
at  tiie  expense  of  the  credulous.  Pretended  wizards  and  cun- 
ning people  affirmed  that  a  comet  had  appeared  several  months 
previous  to  the  increase  of  the  malady,  as  a  similar  meteor  had 
visited  London  before  the  great  fire;  only  the  fire  comet  was 
bright  and  sparkling,  and  the  pUiguc  comet  wa^  dull,  and  of  a 
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languid  colour,  LiUy'^s  Almanae  and  Gadbury^s  Astrological 
Fredictums  were  in  general  demand ;  wbile  pamphlets,  entitled 
*'Come  out  of  lier,  my  people,  lest  you  be  partakers  of  her 
plagues/'  ''Fair  Warning/'  and  Britain's  Remembrancer}** 
were  eagerly  circulated,  as  they  denounced  the  utter  ruin  of 
{ho  city.  One  of  these  prophets  rnn  about  the  streets,  without 
the  cncumbrnnre  of  any  garment,  roaring  out,  **  Yet  forty  days, 
and  London  shall  be  destroyed  while  another,  equally  divested 
of  raiment,  bellowed  out,  "  Oh !  the  great  and  the  dreadful 
God!"  Some  asserted  that  they  bad  seen  a  hand  with  a 
flaming  sword  coming  out  of  the  eloudsi  while  others  beheld 
hearses  and  coffins  floating  in  the  air. 

The  following  is  a  quaint  narratlTe  of  these  absurdities: 
**  One  time  before  the  plague  was  begun,  I  think  it  was  in 
March,  seeing  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  street,  I  joined  with 
them  to  satisly  my  curiosity,  and  I  iouiid  them  all  staring  up 
in  the  air  to  see  what  a  woman  told  tlieni  appeared  plain  to  her, 
which  was  an  angel  clothed  in  white,  with  a  fiery  sword  in  his 
band,  waving  it  and  brandishing  it  over  his  head.  2She  de- 
scribed every  part  of  the  figure  to  the  fife,  showed  them  the 
motions  and  the  fona ;  and  the  poor  people  came  into  it  rea- 
dily. *  Yes»  I  sec  it  all  plainly/  sajrs  one ;  *  there's  the  sword 
as  pLoin  as  can  be.'  Another  saw  his  vcty  fiioe,  and  cried  out, 
<  What  a  glorious  creature  he  was !'  One  saw  one  thing,  and 
one  another.  I  looked  as  earnestly  as  the  rest,  and  said  1  could 
see  nothing  but  a  cloud.  However,  the  woman  turned  from 
me;  called  me  a  profane  fclluw  and  a  scoffer  ;  told  me  tliat  it 
was  a  tune  of  God's  anger,  and  dreadful  judgments  were 
approaching,  and  that  despisers  such  as  I  should  wonder  cud 
jterith.  Another  encounter  I  had  in  the  open  day  also,  in  going 
through  a  narrow  passage  from  Petty-France  into  Bishopsgate 
churchyard.  In  this  narrow  passage  stands  a  man  looking 
through  between  the  palisadoes  into  the  burying-placc,  and  he 
was  pointing  now  to  one  place,  then  to  another,  and  affirming 
that  he  saw  a  ghost  walking  upon  such  a  grave  stone  ;  he 
described  the  sliape,  the  posture,  and  the  movement  of  it  so 
exactly,  crying  on  a  sudden,  *  There  it  is — now  it  comes  this 
way — now  'tis  turned  back !'  till  at  length  he  persuaded  the 
people  into  so  firm  a  belief  of  it,  that  they  fand^  they  saw  it; 
ana  thus  he  came  cTenr  day,  making  a  strange  hubbub,  till 
Bishop^ate  clock  struck  eleven,  and  then  the  ghost  would 
start  and  disappear  on  a  sudden." 

Such  sanctimonious  tricks  are  historical.  Don  Bemal  Dias 
del  Castello  teiis  usy  in  his  account  of  the  Mexican  conquest. 
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that  St.  Jago  appeared  in  the  van  of  the  amy,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  and  leading  the  troops  on  to  victory.  He  frankly 
owns  that  he  did  not  see  this  blessed  vision  ;  nay,  that  a 
cavalier,  by  name  Francisco  de  Morla,  mounted  on  a  chestnut 
steed,  was  fighting  in  the  very  place  where  the  patron  of  Spain 
was  said  to  have  appeared ;  but,  instead  of  drawing  the  natural 
conclusion,  that  the  whole  business  was  got  up  as  an  illusion,  he 
devoutly  exclaims,  "  Sinner  that  I  was,  what  am  I  that  I 
shonM  hm  hma  pemdHed  to  behold  the  faksied  apostle!" 

Theie  impoatuies  rembd  ui  of  the  atonr  of  the  wag  who, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  lion  ow  Northumberland  House,  ex- 
claimed. By  heaven !  it  wage— It  wags  !^  and  contrived  by 
ihese  means  to  collect  an  immense  mob  in  the  street,  many  of 
whom  swore  that  they  did  absdately  see  the  lion  wagging  hit 
tail. 

Crowds  of  pretended  fortune-tellers,  and  astrologers  and  cun- 
ning men,  were  soon  in  good  business,  and  their  trade  became 
so  generally  practised,  that  the^  had  sigus  denoting  their  pro- 
ftssMMi  over  their  doors,  with  inscriptions  announcmg,  Here 
lives  a  ibrtune-tdler,''— Here  yon  m^  have  your  naMsy 
cast;"  and  the  head  <^Fiiar  Bacon,  Mother  Shipton,  or  Mer- 
lin, were  their  usual  signs:  and  if  any  unfortunate  man  of  griTn 
appearance,  and  wearing  a  black  cloak,  went  abroad,  he  was 
immediately  assailed  by  the  mob  as  a  necromancer,  and  sup- 
plicated to  reveal  futurity.  At  such  a  period,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  quacks  were  not  satisfied  with  mere  gleanings; 
and  'tnfnUibh  pills,  ncrcv-J ailing  preservatives,  sovereign  cor- 
dials, and  incomparable  drinks^  against  the  plague,  were 
aunounced  in  every  possible  manner ;  and  universal  remedies, 
the  only  true  flague-water^  and  the  royal  antidote^  beoame 
themes  of  universal  discourse.  An  eminent  Hieh  Dutch 
physician,  newly  come  over  from  Holland,  where  he  resided 
during  all  the  time  of  the  plague, — an  Italian  gentlewoman, 
having  a  choice  secret  to  prevent  infection,  and  that  did  won- 
ders in  a  plague  that  destroyed  twenty  thousand  people  n-dsjy 
were  announced  by  bills  at  every  corner. 

One  ingenious  mountebank  realized  a  fortune  by  announcing 
that  he  save  advice  to  the  poor  for  nothing :  crowds  flocked  to 
consult  nim;  but  he  took  half-a-crown  for  his  remedy,  on  the 
plea  that,  aIthou|(h  his  advice  was  given  gratis,  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  physie.  While  these  speculations  were  going  on, 
«n  plays,  bear-baiting,  games,  singing  of  baUads,  and  buddcf- 
play,"  were  prohibited ;  all  leasting,  **  particularly  by  the  com- 
panies of  this,  cityt"  was  punished;  watchmen  guarded  thn 
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doom  p6ittfiBnrt(d9  to  prtvmt  ibcir  c^giCMi  and  n  nd  cioii 
was  pamtcd  on  their  bonseB.  The  inhabitaots,  thus  ahiit  up  t» 
iuffer  the  pangs  of  stamtioD  in  addition  to  tlioae  of  peatOence^ 

mndc  the  bc^t  of  tbcir  way  out  of  their  prison  by  every  possiblo 
stratagem  and  bribery.  While  fervent  prayers  and  lowd  vacil- 
lations for  mercy  were  heard  amongst  distrcicted  families,  the 
most  offensive  fjlaspheniy  and  ribaldrj'  prevailed  amongst  the 
ffravediggers,  dead- cart  drivers,  and  tneix  wanton  compamons. 
If  any  one  Tentuied  to  lebuke  thoiylio  waa  aaked,  wiib  a  ToUey 
of  oatha,  "  what  bnainfiaa  he  bad  to  be  dm»  when  10  many- 
better  fellows  were  ahoTelled  in  their  grayea?"  to  which  waa 
added  a  salutary  recommendation  to  go  home  and  ^ray,  until 
tile  dead-cart  called  lor  him.  The  watchmen  got  their  share  of 
ill-ii«-acrc  and  abuse. 

All  tlie  guards  had  been  marched  out  of  town,  with  the 
exception  of  small  detachments  at  Whitehall  and  the  Tower. 
Robbei^  of  every  description  was  of  course  in  full  vigour,  and 
every  vice  indulged  in  with  impunity,  while  despair  drove  many 
to  madness  and  suicide, — several  individiiala  roshing  naked  ont 
of  their  hoasea»  and  nmoing  to  the  liver  to  drown  themselves 
If  not  stopped  by  the  watch.  People  fell  dead  while  making 
purchases  of  provisions  in  the  market ;  where,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  meat  from  the  butcher's  hands,  each  buyer  unhooked 
his  purchase,  and  paid  for  it  by  thro^vi ng  the  value  in  a  vessel 
filled  with  vinegar.  Mothers  destroyed  their  children,  and 
nurses  smothered  their  patients,  while  the  bedclothes  were 
stolen  from  the  cuucii  uf  the  dead. 

Among  the  curious  anecdotes  of  the  time,  the  following  is 
worth  insertion :  A  neighbour  of  mine,  havbg  some  mone^ 
owmg  to  hmi  from  a  shopkeeper  in  Whitecross-street,  sent  his 
apprentice,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  get  the  money ; 
he  came  to  the  door,  and  finding  it  shut,  knocked  pretty  hard 
until  ho  heard  somebody  comincr  down  stnirs.  At  lenrrth  the 
man  of  the  house  came  to  the  door;  he  had  on  his  breeches  or 
drawers,  a  yellow  flannel  waistcoat,  no  stockings,  and  a  pair  of 
slipt  shoes,  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  and  death  in  his  face. 
When  he  opened  the  door,  he  said,  *■  What  do  you  disturb  me 
thus  fmr  ?* — *  I  come  from  such  a  one,  my  maater,'  replied  the 
bo^, '  to  ask  for  the  money  you  owe  him.' — *  Very  well,  my 
duld/  returns  the  living  ghost ;  *  call  as  you  go  by  at  Cripple- 
gate  church,  and  bid  them  toll  the  bell.' '  So  saying,  he  went 
up  stairs  again,  and  died  the  same  hour/^ 

The  story  of  the  piper  is  founded  on  fact.  This  poor  fellow 
having  made  merry  in  a  public-hoiue  in  Coleman-streety  fell 
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fiwt  asleep  under  a  stall  near  London  Wall,  Cripplegate;  the 
under-aexton  of  St.  Stephen's,  one  Jolin  Haywavd*  was  going 

his  rounds  v,-'nh  h]<^  dcad-cnrt,  ^rhcn  lio  espied  the  piper,  and, 
conceiving  him  to  be  a  dead  man,  tumbled  him  on  liis  heap  of 
corpses,  till,  arrived  at  the  burying-pit  at  Mount  Hill,  as  tney 
were  about  shootinj^  the  cart,  the  musician  awoke,  and,  to  the 
utter  terror  of  the  bei^ton  and  his  comrades,  began  to  bet  up 
his  pipes. 

The  following  relation  of  a  case  of  grief  is  Tather  femarkaUe. 
A  man  was  so  much  aflectcd  by  the  death  of  all  his  relations, 

and  overcome  with  the  pressure  upon  his  spirits,  that  by  degrees 
his  head  sunk  into  his  body  so  between  his  shoulders,  that  the 
crown  of  liis  hend  vn*;  very  little  seen  above  the  hones  of  his 
shoulders,  and,  by  degrees  losing  both  voice  and  sense,  his 
face  looking  forward,  lay  against  his  collar-bone,  and  could  not 
be  kept  up  any  otherwise  unless  held  up  by  the  hands  of  other 
people ;  and  the  poor  man  never  came  to  himself  again,  but  lan- 
guished near  a  year  in  this  conditiouy  and  died."  This  was 
pretsiou  with  a  vengeance ! 

Some  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  the  pestilential  disease 
seem  to  have  bad  poetical  inspirations,  for  one  of  two  men  who 
had  fled  to  the  countrj'  was  found  dead  with  the  following  in- 
scription cut  out  with  his  knife  on  a  wooden  gate  near  him : 

O  m  T  s  E  r  Y 
W  E.  B  o  T  H  8  h  a  L  L.  D  y  £ 
WoE.  WoE: 

and  our  historian,  who  fortunately  escaped  the  calamity,  termi- 
nates his  work  with  the  followini^  lines: 

A  drexidful  plague  in  Londun  was 

In  the  year  sisty-fiv'e, 
Which  swept  an  hundred  tboussod  soub 

Away  ;  yet  I  alive. 

Astrologers  were  of  opinion  that  the  ])higuc  of  London  arose 
I'rom  a  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  Sagittarius  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  or  from  a  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Mars  in 
the  same  sign  on  the  twelfth  of  November.* 

Great  as  the  mortality  was  during  this  alBictton»  the  history 
of  various  other  pestilences  in  foreign  countries  presents  as  me- 
lancholy a  result.  In  Moscow,  the  plague  introduced  by  the 
Turkish  army  carried  off  22,000  inhabitants  in  a  single  month, 
and  sometimes  12,000  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  Morocco,  the 
mortality  amounted  to  1000  daily;  in  Old  and  ^ew  Fez,  to 

•  Dicniorbrook  states  that,  in  tlic  Plnn-ije  of  Nimegnen  all  those  who 
were  taken  ill  about  new  and  full  moon  rarely  escaped. 
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1500 ;  in  Tcrodant  to  8CK).  The  total  loss  sustained  in  these 
cities  and  in  the  Mogadorc  was  estimated  at  124»600  souls. 

The  black  pestilence  of  the  fourteenth  century  also  caused 
the  most  terrific  ravages  in  England.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  cholera,  but  that  is  not 
the  case ;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  dark  livid  colour  of  the 
spots  and  boils  that  broke  out  upon  the  patienl'b  body. 
Like  the  cholera,  the  fatal  disease  appeared  to  have  followed  a 
regular  route  in  its  destructive  progress ;  but  it  did  not,  like  the 
cholera,  advance  westward,  although  like  that  fearful  visitation 
it  appears  to  have  originated  in  Asia. 

The  blick  pestilence  descended  along  the  Caucasus  to  the 
shores  of  the  Meditcrranonn.  nnd  instead  of  entering^  Europe 
through  Russia,  first  sprcatt  over  the  soiitli,  and  after  devas- 
tating the  re«t  of  Europe  penetrated  into  that  countrj*.  It  fol- 
lowed the  cara\  an,  which  came  from  China  across  Central  Asia, 
until  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  thence  it  was  con- 
veyed by  ships  to  Constantinople,  the  centre  of  commefcial 
intercourse  between  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  In  1347  it 
reached  Sicily  and  some  of  tliL  maritime  cities  of  Italy  and 
Marseilles.  During  the  following  year  it  spread  over  the 
northcni  part  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  I'jigland.  The 
northern  kingdom  of  Europe  was  invaded  by  it  iu  1.34^9,  and 
finally  Ilussiu  in  1361, — four  years  ai^cr  it  had  appeared  iu 
Constantinople. 

The  following  estimate  of  deaths  was  conbidered  fur  below 
the  actual  number  of  victims : 
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.            a  • 
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Uecker  states  that  this  nesiilence  was  preceded  by  great  com- 
motion in  the  interior  of  the  globe.  About  1383,  several  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions  did  considerable  injury  in  upper 
Asia,  wliile  in  the  same  year,  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many suffered  under  similar  disasters.  The  harvests  were  swept 
awny  by  iniinrbtion^,  and  clouds  of  locusts  destroyed  all  that 
the  floods  had  spared,  while  dense  masses  of  oH'ensive  insects 
strewed  the  land. 

N 
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As  in  ihe  recent  mTanon  of  cholera,  the  populace  attributed 
this  flcomge  to  poison  and  to  the  Jews»  and  taese  hapless  beings 
were  persecuted  and  destroyed  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
In  Mayence,  after  vainly  nttcmptiii'x  toilcfend  tlicinselves,  thcv 
shut  themselves  up  in  tlieir  quarters,  where  1200  of  them  wwq 
burnt  to  death.  The  only  asylum  found  hy  them  was  Lithu- 
ania where  Casimir  aflbrdcd  theia  protection  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  so  many  Jewish  families  are 
BtiU  to  be  found  in  Poland. 

A  curious  monumental  record  of  the  plague  is  to  be  seen  at 
Eyam,  an  insignificant  village  in  Derbyshirei  to  tlie  eastward 
of 'fideswell.  It  is  an  ancient  stone  cross  of  curious  form  and 
workmanship,  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  erected  to  com- 
memorate tlie  extinction  of  the  })estilencc  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  there  in  a  bag  of  woollen  clothes,  sent 
from  London  to  a  tailor  of  the  place.  The  hamlet  was  «oon  in- 
fected, and  it8  panic-struck  inhabitants  i\cd  in  every  direction, 
scattering  death  in  their  flight,  until  driven  hack  within  their 
boundaries.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  scourge,  tradition 
makes  honourable  mention  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  \\'illiam 
Mompesson.  Determined  not  to  abandon  his  flock  in  the  hour 
of  need,  he  never  quitted  the  devoted  spot.  In  vain  he  entreated 
his  wife  to  remove  from  the  pestilential  sphere  of  action — she 
would  not  leave  him.  Kyam  was  now  cut  oil  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  neiirhbourhood.  Tlie  worthy  clergyman 
addressed  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  then  residing  at  Chatsworth, 
acouainting  him  with  his  resolution,  and  requesting  that  re- 
gular supplies  of  provisions  might  be  duly  placed  in  certain 
points  of  the  adjacent  hiUs.  If  Sas  request  was  attended  to,  he 
pledged  himself  that  none  of  his  parishioners  should  transgress 
a  given  boundary.  Troughs  and  wells,  which  are  still  there, 
were  dug  to  secure  water  supplied  by  a  stream,  which  to  tliis 
day  be  iT'^  the  hallowed  name  of  3fo?npesson  brook.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  this  benevolent  pastor's  conduct  in  this  emer- 
gency is  not  witlumt  interest: 

•*  Aware  thuL  any  assemblage  of  people  breathing  the  same  air 
under  a  confined  roof,  and  coming  mto  immediate  contact  with 
each  other,  must  be  highly  dangerous,  he  dosed  the  door  of  Uie 
church,  availing  himself  a  nobler  substitute  *^not  made  with 
hands," — a  rock  that  projected  firom  the  side  of  a  steep  hiU,ne8r 
the  village,  in  a  deep  and  narrow  dingle.  This  rock  is  excava- 
ted through  in  different  directions,  the  arches  being  from  12  to 
19  feet  high.  In  the  middle  of  this  romantic  dell,  from  one  of 
these  natural  porticoes,  three  times  a  week  did  he  read  prayer8> 
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and  twice  on  Sundays  did  he  address  to  his  death-stricken 
congregation,  tlic  words  of  eternal  life.  By  his  own  immediate 
directions,  they  arranged  themselves  on  the  declivity  near  the 
bottom^  at  the  distaaoe  of  a  yard  aamider*  This  spot  is  deservedly 
still  held  sacred,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Cuekiet  church.** 

The  following  letter  ftom  this  worthy  clergyman,  dated  90th 
November,  lG(j6,  energetically  describes  the  calamity  : 

**  Tlie  condition  of  this  place  has  been  so  sad,  that  I  persuaded 
mysrU  it  did  exceed  all  history  and  example.  I  may  truly  say 
that  our  ])lact'  has  become  a  Golgotha — the  place  of  a  skull; 
and  had  thtrc  not  been  a  small  rcmnaiu  of  us  Idt,  we  had  been 
as  iSodoma,  and  been  iiiaclc  like  unto  Gomorrha;  my  years  never 
heard,  my  eyes  never  beheld  such  ghastly  spectacles.  Now, 
blessed  be  God,  all  our  fears  are  over,  ror  none  have  died  of  the 
mfection  since  the  11  th  of  October,  and  all  the  pesthouset  have 
been  long  empty.  I  meant,  God  willing,  to  spend  most  of  this 
week  ill  seeing  all  woollen  clothes  fumed  aud  purified,  as  weU 
for  the  satisfaction  as  the  safety  of  the  country. 

"Here  has  l>een  such  burning  of  goods,  that  the  like  1  think 
was  never  known.  I  have  scarcely  left  myself  apparel  to  shel- 
ter my  body  from  the  cold,  and  have  wasted  more  than  needed, 
merely  for  example.  As  for  my  part,  I  cannot  say  that  I  had 
e^er  been  in  better  health  than  during  the  time  of  this  dreadful 
visitation^  neither  can  I  say  that  i  l»ye  had  any  symptoms  of 
the  disease,^^ 

During  a  considerable  time  the  benevolent  man  and  his  wile 
had  escaped  the  malady,  but  at  last  his  excellent  wife  was 

smitten,  and  died  in  his  arms  at  the  age  of  27 — far  from  her 
children,  who  had  been  sent  away  at  the  commencement  of  the 
invasion. 

In  1813,  Malta  was  visited  with  this  fatal  malady;  when 
the  scenes  of  the  plague  that  desolated  the  island  in  the  sixteenth 
century  wererenewdl,  notwithstanding  all  the  sanitary  precau- 
tions adopted  by  various  goYemmenCs  since  that  period. 

Count  Ciantar  in  his  "  Maila  iltustrata^*  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  introduction  of  the  plague  at  four  different 
periods  in  that  island.  The  first  was  in  1592 ;  when,  in  the  month 
of  May,  four  galleys  belon^j^inrr  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
entered  the  port  to  procure  pilots  for  the  service  Hy  ptM  mission 
of  the  Grand  Master,  Cardinal  Vcrclula,  a  pilot  was  rihiained, 
and  the  vessels  steered  towaidb  the  Egyptian  coast.  In  tlic  vici- 
nity of  Alexandria,  they  captured  a  galley  bound  to  Constantino* 
pie,  having  on  board  150  Turks.  On  hearing  that  the  plague  was 
raging  at  Alexandria,  they  returned  to  Malta  with  their  prise, 
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which  was  discovered  to  be  infected,  and  for  the  fir^t  time 
tbeplague  was  brought  into  the  country. 

Ihe  second  plague  broke  out  in  1623,  and  originated  in  the 
house  of  Paulus  Emilius  Ramadus,  guardian  of  the  port.  But 
the  wliolc  of  the  infected  persons  haviuff  been  immediately 
sent  to  the  T.nzarctto,  the  process  of  the  disease  was  checked^ 
and  it  only  carried  olT  forty-five  person?^. 

The  third  plague  tooli  place  in  \i)6'3,  and  broke  out  at  the 
Marina  gale,  where  vessels  from  tlic  Levant  usvially  ancliored. 
Ihe  proprietor  of  a  house  in  that  quarter,  having  had  some  com- 
inunication  with  one  of  these  ships,  contracted  the  disease^  and 
infected  his  sister,  who  redded  in  the  country-  at  Cosal  Zeitnn, 
and  shortly  after  the  whole  fiimily  was  attacked,  their  speedy 
removal  to  the  LaiarettO;  however  arrested  the  disease. 

'J'he  fourth  appearance  of  this  malady  in  Malta,  was  far  more 
destructive  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  years,  even  in  1675, 
and  it  continued  its  ravage?:  for  seven  months.  This  circum- 
stance has  been  attributed  to  a  diiTerrncc  of  opinion  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  members  of  the  coinuiissioncrs  appumtcd  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
It  appears  that  doubts  were  entertamed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
mahidy,  hence  the  requisite  precautions  were  not  enforced ;  and 
instead  of  separating  the  diseased  from  the  healthy  part  of  the 
community,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  prayers  were  put  up,  vows 
anri  oiT'^rings  were  made,  and  processions  painded  the  streets, 
nrr  it  V.  as  not  until  tlie  Grand  Master  had  sent  to  France  for 
medical  aid,  that  the  scourge  v.as  niiti<rated.  On  tlicir  arrival 
the  first  stepy  adopted  by  these  j>hysicians  was  to  confine  the 
inhabitants  to  their  homes,  and  to  remove  the  sick  to  the  Laza- 
ret. The  ra^'ages  of  the  disease  must  have  been  very  greats 
since  out  of  a  population  of  about 60,000,  there  died  in  Valetta 
4000,  in  Burgo  1800,  Sengleu  2000,  Burmola  1200,  and  in  the 
villages  upwards  of  200 

The  last  plague  was  supposed  to  Iiavc  been  brought  in  by  a 
vessel  frfim  Alexandria,  that  entered  the  port  on  the  28t!i  of 
March,  1813.  It  appeared  that  two  of  the  crew  liad  been 
seized  during  the  voyage  with  symptoms  of  plague,  then  pre- 
vailinsjin  Alexandria,  which  place  the  vessel  had  left  witliafuul 
bill  of  health.  On  the  same  day  another  vessel,  the  Nancy  arrived 
firom  the  same  port,  having  also  on  board  two  men  labouring 
under  the  disease,  and  she  was  followed  by  a  Spanish  polacca, 
the  Bella  Maria,  from  the  same  quarter.  It  was  on  the  16th 
of  April  that  the  disease  first  appeared  in  the  island,  in  the 
case  of  a  shoemaker  in  the  Strada  St.  Paolo,    The  increase  of 
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the  disorder  was  gradual,  and  irom  Yaletta  it  spread  to  Citta  Vec* 
chia  Bircbarcara. 

My  late  friend,  staff-surgeon  Tully,  thus  deflcribes  the  dta- 
ation  of  the  Island  at  this  period :     The  warm  season  was  nonr 

rapidly  advancing,  the  thermometer  having  risen  several  degrees 
at  the  ktter  end  of  May,  and  nnfortunately,  through  the  super- 

siitious  prcjtidices  of  the  natives,  considerable  dependence  was 
placed  upon  theanxiously-lookcd-for  alteration  in  tlie state  ot  the 
atmusplierc,  and  every  day  was  consctjiicntly  expected  to  diminish 
the  danger.  This  belief  was  too  generally  inculcated  not  to 
be  productive  of  mucli  mischief,  as  :nost  persons  felt  assured 
thati  if  they  could  avoid  danger  until  the  summer  heat  set  in, 
the  evil  would  cease,  and  that  the  greatly-dreaded  disease 
would  then  die  a  natural  death.  The  consequence  of  this  un- 
fortunate belief  was  fatal — the  freedom  of  intercourse  produced 
by  this  blind  confidence,  led  to  a  very  general  contamination,  and 
men  every  where  exposed  to  the  baneful  infhicnec  oi'  the  plague, 
I  iinc  the  active  agents  of  the  dissemination  throughout  the 
wiiitie  island." 

\V  luie  the  plague  was  thus  raging  at  Malta,  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea,  having,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  been  introduced  from  Romclia,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Kalangi,  who  was  taken  ill  on  his  arrivid,  and  died  in  two  days* 
The  following  day  his  wife  and  daughter  were  attacked  by  the 
malady,  which  rapidly  extended  to  Tomovo,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bnnrinn:  towns.  1  hiring  the  years  \H\3  and  IfSl  the  banks  of 
the  Lcpanto  and  tlie  sliorrx  of  Albania  were  nearly  depopulated. 

in  1815  the  fatal  scourge  luoke  out  in  the  i&land  of  Corfu, 
in  the  village  of  Marathia.  None  of  the  medical  men  who 
attended  the  sick  during  this  period^  attiibuted  the  invasion 
of  the  disease  to  contagion. 

The  doubt  that  bad  arben  in  the  minds  of  several  experienced 
practitioners  in  regard  to  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the 
plague,  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest,  since  it  not  only  concerns 
the  health  of  nations,  but  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  political  economy  of  the  utmost  importrnice, 
as  the  severity  of  the  (juarantine  laws,  v.hicli  must  luatenally 
effect  the  pro.^perity  of  trade,  would  become  useless  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  no  contagion  is  to  be  apprehended  from  a  free 
intercourse.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Dr.  Mead  long  ago 
expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  whenerer  the  doctrine  of 
nouocontagion  should  be  revived  in  England,  (and  it  will  be 
80»  be  adds,  even  a  hundred  years  hence,}  it  will  alwavs  excite 
alarm  amongst  those  nations  who  are  more  prudent  chan  our- 
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sdTM,  and  less  eager  to  eatertun  eveiy  kind  of  wild  and  visioii* 

Bxy  speeolatioii. 

Toe  contagionists  affirm  tliat  tlic  destructive  ravages  of  the 
pilagjue  of  ManetUes  in  17^*  vfhen  60,000  inhabitants  were 

carried  off,  arose  from  neglect  in  enforcing  a  rigid  separation  of 
the  diseased  from  the  liealthy  part  of  the  community.  The  mor- 
tality in  the  plague  of  IMessina,  in  1743,  during  which  43,000 
people  fell  vitUms  to  the  disunler,  is  also  referred  to  smular 
caui>et>.  They  albo  mum  turn  tiiut  the  London  plague  of  lo93, 
which  destroyed  11,003  persona^  was  ascertained  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Alkmaer;  that  the  pestilence  of  London  in 
1603,  which  carried  off  36,269  inhabitants,  was  brought  from 
Ostend,  and  further  that  in  16'R),  the  scourge  which  destroyed 
13,480  victims  in  our  metropolis,  had  been  imported  from  Ley- 
den.  In  1665,  when  its  still  more  fatal  ravages  swept  nw;iy 
68,596  citizens,  it  had  also  been  traced  to  our  foreign  inter- 
course. Dr.  Merlens  who  has  accurately  described  the  plague 
that  raged  at  Moscow  in  I771j  us&crts  tiiat  it  y/as  introduced 
by  a  communication  with  the  Turkish  army.  Notwithstanding 
wnich,  by  keeping  the  natients  strictly  guaided,  the  city  was 
iMinMiiMd  free  from  infedioii,  irhile  the  diKne  nged  arouiid 
m  every  quarter. 

Mr.  Jackson  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  plague  at  Morocco; 
and  he  adds,  that  daily  observations  convinced  him  that  ihc 
epidemic  was  not  cauglit  by  aj)[)roach,  unle'^^^  that  approach  ^vns 
accompanied  by  an  inhalii.g  of  the  breath,  or  by  tendint;  upon 
the  infected  person.  With  such  a  discrepance  of  «j>uuou,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  this  anxiety  to  iinpiign  the  doctrine  of 
those  pracdtionets  who  maintain,  that  contagion  is  not  to  be 
dreaded,  and  that  severe  sanitary  precautions  are  therefore 
yeiatiouB  and  oppressive.  If  the  progress  of  the  disease,  sav 
the  non-contagionists,  depends  upon  personal  contact  with 
infected  persons  or  goods,  its  ravages  would  never  cea«^c  in 
those  countries  where  no  precautionary  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  communication  between  the  infected  and  the  licalthy ; 
that  in  Turkey  for  instance,  where  these  precautions  arc  not 
resorted  io,  there  would  be  no  cessation  of  the  malady  until  it 
had  swept  away  the  whole  of  the  population. 

To  these  arguments,  plausible  as  they  may  appear  in  theory ,  it 
haa  been  replied,  that  the  plague  to  a  certain  extent  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  breaks  out  occasionally 
after  temporary  intermissions.  As  to  the  permanence  of  the 
diseases  it  is  well  known  that  like  all  other  epidemic  or  endemic 
diseases^  the  plague  may  also  be  subject  to  atmospheric  iuiluence 
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and  be  arrested  in  its  progiefe.s  without  human  aid.  Sir  James 
M'Grigur  illustrates  this  I'act  in  his  "  Sketches  of  the  Expe- 
dition of  the  Indian  Troops  to  Egypt."  When  the  disease  first 
broke  out  in  the  army,  the  cases  sent  from  the  regiments  were 
from  the  commencement  attended  with  typhoid  symptoms; 
while  those  from  the  Bengal  voluntee  r  liittahon,  and  the  other 
corps  encamped  near  the  marshes  of  £1  Uamed,  were  of  an  in. 
termittent  nnd  remittent  type.  The  cases  that  occurred  in  the 
cold  aiKl  ramy  months  of  December  and  January,  were  of  an 
inflanimatory  character,  after  which,  as  the  weather  became 
warmer,  the  disease  at  Cairo,  Ghiza,  Roula,  and  tlie  ibUunus  of 
Suez  assumed  the  form  of  a  mild  continual  fever.  The  plague 
of  London  in  16669  was  in  like  manner  distingoishea  hy  a 
peculiar  constttntion  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  has  also  been  doubted  whether  the  plague  be  conta^rious  in 
every  instance  of  its  appearance.  Various  persons  have  inocu- 
lated themselves  with  its  virus  with  impunity,  though  several 
were  ultimately  victims  of  the  bold  experiment.  In  Egypt 
Dr.  White  inoculated  himself  ten  times,  but  died  of  the  disease 
after  the  eleventh  trial.* 

The  atmosphere  of  contagion  it  appears  is  limited,  and 
strict  atten^n  to  keep  up  a  line  of  separation  generally 
proves  effectual  in  arresting  or  checking  its  progress.  Con- 
tact appears  necessary  to  extend  the  muady,  ana  a  direct  ab- 
sorptbn  through  the  skin  forms  the  ordinary  means  of  trans* 
mission.  When  the  cutaneous  pores  are  closed  by  oil,  or  any 
other  snb'^t  inof  of  the  kind,  an  exemption  from  the  fatal  scourge 
has  been  frequently  observed.  Mr.  Baldwin  states,  that  amoni^ 
upwards  of  a  million  of  inhabitants  carried  oft' by  the  plague  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  during  tlie  space  of  four  years,  not 
a  single  oil-man,  or  dealer  in  oil,  had  suflfered*  Mr.  Jackson 
made  the  same  obserration  in  the  plague  of  Tunis.  Dr.  Assa- 
lini)  an  intelligent  medical  officer  of  the  French  army  in  £gypt» 
does  not  attribute  this  exemption  to  the  stoppage  of  the  pores, 
but  as  the  result  of  profuse  perspiration  which  the  inunction  of 
oil  produces.   The  zeit  jagghtf  or  olive  oil,  is  cousidereda 

•  Dr.  Desgenettes,  physician  to  the  French  army,  in  order  to  inspire 
confidence  among  die  troops,  inoculated  himself  twice  without  experieoo- 
ing  any  other  consequence  tlian  u  slight  iDAammation  of  tbe  inoculated 
parts.  Sonnini  mentions  a  Ru««i;iii  surgeon,  who  was  n  prisoner  in  Con- 
stantiDoplc  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  and  who  took  it  into  his 
bead  to  inoculate  hb  comrades,  with  a  view  of  protecting  them  from  the 
contagion  ;  but,  unfortunately,  two  hundred  of  them  died,  and,  fortunately 
perhaps  for  the  surnvon»  tbe  operator  himself  died  of  bii  own  ueatmeat. 
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specific  by  most  of  the  Asiatics;  and  my  late  iiicnd  Mr,  Tully 
observed  tliat  all  the  attendants  upon  patients  sji  lTirinL:;  irom 
the  plague,  who  carefully  smeared  their  persons  and  tlieir  clothes 
with  this  substance,  were  exempt  from  the  infection.  The  waie 
observstioii  was  conoboiated  by  Sir  Brooke  FaQUcen^^  dimng 
the  plague  of  Malta. 

Various  have  been  the  remedial  means  proposed  in  this  ter- 
rific malady*  and  prescrratives  gainst  it  hare  been  recorded  in 
the  following  distich : 

llitc  tria  labificum  tollunt  adverbia  pestem } 
Mox,  loDge,  tard^i^ced^  recede^  redi. 

The  celebrated  plague- water  was  composed  of  master^wort,  an* 
gelica,  peony,  and  butter-bur,  viper-grass,  Virginia  snake-root, 
me,  rosemary,  balm,  caiduus,  ^ater  germander,  mari  gold,  dilp 
gon-blood,  goats '-rue,  and  mint,  infused  in  spirits  of  wine. 

It  appears  manifest  from  all  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  con- 
tending theorists,  that  we  may  come  to  the  following  corolla- 
ries : 

J .  Plague  may  generally  be  considered  fm  arising  t)  om  con- 
tagion, 

2.  The  spread  and  decline  of  the  disease  is  inllnenoed  by 
local  peculiarities  and  revolutions  in  atmospheric  constitation. 

3.  It  appears  probable,  that  under  peculiar  local  circum- 
Btauccs,  it  may  have  arisen  spontaneously,  without  having  been 
introduced  by  contagion ;  but  this  invasion  must  be  considered 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 

4.  Although  transmitted  by  contagion,  a  certain  distance 
preserves  the  iicalihy  from  the  conUimination  of  the  diseased. 

5.  The  enforcement  of  a  limit  of  separation  must  be  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  all  our  sanitary  regulations,  in  the 
firamtng  of  which  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  disotminate 
between  contagion  and  infection — two  sources  of  distemper 
essentially  different  from  each  other. 

Although  these  precautions  are  pointed  out  by  the  result  of 
long  and  unbiassed  experience,  they  will  in  all  probability  be 
solely  applicable  to  the  plague :  for  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  sanitary  measures  will  not  prove  efficient 
against  the  invasion  of  cholera,  the  yellow  fever,  and  other 
diseases,  which  are  by  no  means  proved  to  be  infections  or  con- 
tagions.  Without  enterbg  into  the  discussion,  I  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  it,  as  my  decided  opinion^  that  the  cholera  and 
yellow  fever  are  not  contegious* 
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Hippocrates  asserted  that  most  individuals  who  abstain 
from  food  for  seven  days,  die  within  that  period ;  or,  if  tliey 
survive  this  time,  and  are  even  tlien  prevailed  upon  to  eat  or  drink 
they  still  perish.  Various  instances  of  persons  who  have  lived 
much  lon^^er  without  sustenance  have  been  observed.  In  the 
records  of  the  Tower  we  find  the  lustoiy  of  Cicely  dc  Ridgeway, 
who  was  condemned  to  death  for  the  mnraer  of  her  husband  in  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  III.,  and  who  remained  for  forty  days  without 
foMl  or  drink.  Tliis  being  ascribed  to  a  miracle,  she  was  of 
course  pardoned.  From  the  result  of  this  starvation,  the  story 
may  be  considered  fabulous  for  two  reasons :  first,  from  the  im- 
probability of  the  alleged  abstinence  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
selection  of  forty  days,  a  period  clearly  fixed  upon  for  miracle- 
making,  being  the  exact  number  of  days  our  Saviour  fasted. 

We  have  a  better  authenticated  case  in  the  one  mentioned 
by  0r.  Eccles  in  the  Eduibursh  Medical  Essays  for  I72O.  ' 
The  starred  person  was  a  beautiful  young  lady,  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  her 
father,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanus  (lock-jaw)  so  violent 
as  to  render  her  incapable  of  swallowing  for  two  long  and  dis- 
tinct periods, — the  first  of  tliirty-four,  and  the  second  of  fifty- 
four  days, — during  which  she  neither  experienced  a  sense  of 
hunger  nor  of  thirst,  and  when  she  recovered,  she  was  scarcely 
reduced  in  size.  Sir  William  Hamilton  saw  a  girl,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  extricated  from  the  ruins  of  a  house  at 
Opindo,  in  which  she  had  remained  eleven  days :  an  infant  in 
her  anna,  but  a  few  months  old,  had  died  on  tne  fourth  day,  as 
the  young  aie  not  to  able  to  endure  abstinence.  Dr.  WiUan 
attended  a  young  man  who  had  abstained  from  any  sustenance  ex- 
cept a  little  water  flavoured  with  orange-juice  for  sixty  days : 
death  ensued  a  fortnight  after.  Fodere  mentions  some  workmen 
who  were  extricated  alive  from  a  cold  damp  cavern,  in  wiiich 
they  hail  been  immured  under  a  ruin  for  fourteen  days.  Cetois, 
a  physidan  of  Poitieia,  relates  a  stOl  more  nneular  case  of  total 
aiMtmenoe  in  a  girl,  who,  from  the  age  of  deyen  to  that  of 
fourteen,  took  no  nourishment. 

Ann  Moore,  called  the  fasting  woman  of  Tutbury,  was  to  a 
certain  extent  an  impostor,  for  although  there  was  no  truth  in 
her  assertion  that  she  liyed  an  incredible  time  without  food,  yet 
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it  appeared  evident  that  her  chief,  if  not  her  only  support,  was 
tea.  That  fluid  is  sufficient  to  maintain  life  appears  evulent 
from  two  papers  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  I'ransactions ; 
one  of  them  giving  an  account  of  four  men  wlio  were  compelled 
to  subsist  upon  water  for  twenty-four  days,  and  the  other  of  a 
young  man  who  tasted  nothing  but  the  same  fluid  for  eighteen 
years.  An  imposition  having  been  suspected,  he  was  shut  up 
in  close  confinement  for  twenty  days  as  a  trial,  when  he  uni- 
formly enjoyed  good  health. 

Another  wonderful  instance  of  tlio  same  kind  is  that  of 
Jauct  M*Leod,  published  by  Dr.  M'Kenzic.    She  ^as  at  the 
time  thirty-three  years  of  airt',  unmarried,  and  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  had  had  various  attacks  of  epilepsy,  whicii  had  produced 
so  rigid  a  lock-jaw  that  her  mouth  could  rarely  be  forced  open  by 
any  contrivance;  she  had  lost  very  nearly  the  power  of  speech  and 
deglutition,  and  with  this  all  desire  to  eat  or  drink.  Her  lower 
limbs  were  retracted  towards  her  body  ;  she  was  entirely  con* 
fined  to  her  bed,  slept  much,  and  had  periodical  discharges  of 
blood  from  the  lungs,  which  were  chicHy  tlirown  out  by  the 
nostrils.  During  a  few  intervals  of  relaxation,  .she  was  prevailed 
upon  with  great  ditiiculty  to  put  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  com- 
minuted in  the  hand  into  her  mouth,  together  with  a  little  water 
sucked  from  her  own  hand,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
a  little  gruel ;  but^  even  in  these  attempts,  almost  the  whole  was 
rejected.   On  two  occasions,  also,  after  a  total  abstinence  of 
many  months,  she  made  signs  of  wishing  to  drink  some  water, 
which  was  immediately  procured  for  her.    On  the  first  experi- 
ment thv  whole  seemed  to  be  returned  from  her  mouth,  but  she 
was  greatly  refreshed  in  having  it  rui)bcd  upon  her  throat.  On 
the  second  occasion  shv  drank  off  a  ])int  at  once,  but  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  diiiik  any  more,  although  lier  father  had 
now  fixed  a  wedge  between  her  teeth,    ^Vith  these  exceptions, 
however,  she  seemed  to  have  passed  upwards  of  four  years 
without  either  liquids  or  solids  of  any  kind,  or  even  an  appear* 
ance  of  swallowing ;  she  lay  for  the  most  part  like  a  log  of 
wood,  with  a  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  from  feebleness,  but 
distinct  and  regular.    Her  countenance  was  clear  and  pretty 
fresh ;  her  features  neither  disfigured  nor  sunk ;  her  ioosom 
round  and  prominent,   and  her  limbs  not  emaciated.  Dr. 
iVI'Kenzie  watched  her  witii  occasional  visits  for  eialit  or  nine 
years,  at  the  close  of  which  period  she  seemed  to  be  u  little 
improved. 

A  Dutch  girl  of  the  name  of  Eve  Hergen  is  reported  to  have 
lived  fiom  the  year  1697  to  1611  with  no  other  siqiport  than 
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tlie  floent  of  flowera.  The  magistrates  of  Meurs  euspeeting 
ImpoflidoD,  had  ber  ckuely  iratcbedfinr  thirteen  succeflsive  days, 
without  being  able  to  detect  any  fraud.  Over  her  picture  were 
affixed  some  Latin  verses,  of  which  the  feHowing  translation 

was  given  in  a  book  called  "An  Ap  »logie  or  Declaration  of  the 
Power  and  Providence  of  God,  by  George  Uakewell,  lt)36:" 

Tliis  maid  of  Mours  thirty-six  yeares  spent. 
Fourteen  of  whidi  she  tooke  no  nourishment  j 
Thus  pale  and  wan,  she  sits  sad  and  alone, 
A  garden's  all  she  lores  to  looke  upon. 

According  to  Pliny,  the  Jtiotd  had  no  other  food  than  ibis 
Batavian  maiden,  being  unfortunately  born  without  mouths, 

Sniivages  mentions  an  academician  of  Toulou«?e  who  never 
thirsted,  and  passed  his  summers,  notwitlistanding  the  intense 
heat,  without  drinking.  In  most  of  the  recorded  cases  of  total 
or  nearly  total  aiisuuence,  water  has  been  found  more  or  less 
necessary,  but  not  invariably. 

That  some  animalB  can  thrive  upon  water,  and  even  upon  air, 
is  demonstmted  by  naturalists.  Snails  and  chameleons  have 
been  known  to  exist  upon  air  for  years.  Carman  has  found 
that  this  nutriment  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  spiders  ;  and 
Latreilie  has  confinned  the  experiment  by  fixing  a  spider  to  a 
piece  of  cork,  and  })rec1uding  it  from  any  communication. 
Every  entomologist  repeatedly  sees  insects  living  in  their  cases, 
although  pinned  down  for  an  iiici edible  length  of  time.  Mr. 
Baker  relates  that  he  kept  a  beetle  shut  up  for  three  years  with- 
out any  food.  Mr.  Bruce  kef  t  two  cerastes,  or  honied  snakes, 
in  a  glass  jar  fbr  two  years,  without  any  apparent  food ;  he  did 
not  observe  that  they  slept  in  the  winter  season,  and  they  cast 
their  skin  as  usual  on  the  last  day  of  April. 

Rudolphi  kept  a  Proteus  Anguimis  five  years,  and  Zoys 
had  one  for  ten  venrs  living  on  spring  water  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  Redi  found  that  birds  could  sustain  the  want  of  food 
from  five  to  twcntv-cight  day**.  A  seal  lived  out  of  the  water 
and  without  nouiishment  for  four  weeks.  Four  individuals  of  a 
large  species  of  larval  shell,  (Bttlimus,)  from  Valparsiso,  were 
brought  to  England  by  Lieut.  Graves,  They  had  been  ]}acked 
up  in  a  box,  and  enclosed  in  cotton ;  two  for  a  space  of  thirteen, 
one  £o3t  seventeen,  and  a  fourth  for  upwards  of  twenty  months; 
)mt  on  being  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  a  fire  in  London,  and 
provided  with  tepid  water  and  leaves,  they  revived  and  lived 
for  several  months  in  Mr.  Loddiu'(>'«  palm  house,  till  acciden- 
tally drowned.  Dogs  can  live  without  food  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-six  days,  but  man  does  not  eabUy  support  starvation 
more  than  a  week,  except  m  disease  or  insanity. 
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The  genefa]  effects  of  long  fisting,  hmrever,  are  highly 
injurious  when  not  destraedve.  They  are  chiefly  feelings  ii 
great  debility,  fever,  delirium,  violent  passion  alternating 
with  deep  despondency.    In  general  the  temperature  of  the 

body  falls  several  degrees,  altliough  Currie  observed  the  con- 
trary in  n  patient  who  died  of  inanition  in  conr-cqucnce  of  a 
stricture  ot  the  (t'sophagus ;  the  respiration  becomes  felid,  the 
secretion  of  the  kidneys  acrid  and  burning,  and  according  to 
Magendie  and  CoUurd  bloody,  and  the  stomach  is  found  con- 
tracted after  death.  Experiments  on  the  duration  of  life  in 
man  and  animals  deprived  of  food*  show  that  the  warm*blooded 
animals  are  best  able  to  support  the  want  of  food. 

But  a  phenomenon  still  more  wonderful  is  the  faculty  that 
animals  have  been  known  to  possess  of  living  when  deprived 
of  atmospheric  support.  A  hog.  ^veighing  about  one  lunulrcd 
and  sixty  pounds,  was  buried  in  his  sty  under  thirty  feet  of  the 
chalk  of  Dover  cliff  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  days.  When 
dug  out,  it  weighed  but  forty  pounds,  and  was  extremely  ema- 
ciated, but  clean,  and  white.  The  animal  had  nibbled  the  wood 
of  the  sty,  and  eaten  some  loose  chalk.  Lisards^  especially  the 
Newt,  have  been  found  embedded  in  chalk-rock,  apparently 
dead,  but  have  reassumed  living  action  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  (h\  their  detection  in  this  state,  the  mouth  is 
usTially  clo^crl  with  a  glutinous  substance  so  tenaciously,  that 
they  are  often  suffocated  in  their  efforts  to  extticate  themselves 
from  confinement.  Toads  have  been  repeatedly  discovered  in  a 
sinuiar  situation,  embedded  iu  blocks  of  stone,  or  in  the  very 
heart  of  trees.  Dr.  Edwards,  a  learned  physiologist  in  Paris, 
has  ascertamed  that  blocks  of  mortar  and  neaps  of  sand  possess 
sufficient  porosity  to  adroit  enough  air  to  support  the  life  of 
reptiles ;  but  they  all  perish  if  immersed  in  water  or  mercury, 
when  surrounded  by  an  exhausting  receiver.  The  duration  of 
existence  of  the  amphibials  of  the  Batrachian  family,  when 
plunged  in  water,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  its  tempera- 
ture. They  die  speedily  if  the  water  he  lower  than  32°  Fahren- 
heit, or  higher  than  108  ;  and  the  longest  duration  of  life  is 
under  32  ^ 

How  can  we  account  for  these  anomalies?  Various  solid 
substances  are  known  to  proceed  from  invisible^  elementary 
principles.  Do  water  and  air  contain  them  ?  Metallic  stones 
of  large  volume  fall  from  the  air:  how  are  they  produced? 

whence  come  they  ?  I  low  vain  and  feeble  are  our  pursuits, 
when  the  vanity  of  science  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of 
nature;  searching  and  endeavouring  to  account  for  tlie  causes 
of  causation !    What  absurd  and  impertinent  hypotiicees  have 
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not  been  broached  on  scholastic  benches !  They  remind  us  of 
an  anecdote  related  of  the  old  Parisian  Academy,  vhen  one  of 
its  sapient  members  read  a  voluminoos  memoir  to  prove  that 
tides  were  provided  by  the  Creator  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
vessels  in  and  out  of  harbour ;  when  one  of  the  CncyclopcSian 
wits  gravely  observed,  tliat  ho  had  no  doubt  of  tlio  f'lct,  since 
he  had  discovered,  aitcr  unceasing  and  lalK>riou8  research,  that 
noses  were  made  for  tlic  purpose  of  ;vcaring  (spectacles  ! 

Although  total  abstinence  fiora  food  for  any  length  of  time, 
excepting  with  hibernating  animals,  is  a  wondrous  phenomenon, 
yet  it  is  singukr  how  little  aliment  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  life,  and  even  health.  Many  instances  of  a  fru- 
gality  boidermg  upon  starvation  are  known,  llie  most  econo* 
mical  housekeeper  on  record  ^^as  Roger  Crabb,  the  Bucking- 
hamshire hermit,  v>ho  tiWov  vd  liimself  three  farthings  a  week. 

Dr.  Gower  of  Chelmsford  had  a  patient  who  lived  for  ten 
years  on  a  pint  of  tea  daily,  now  and  tlicn  chewing  half  a 
dozen  raisins  and  ahnoads,  but  without  swaHow  ing  them  ;  once 
a  month,  by  way  of  a  treat,  she  ate  a  morsel  of  bread  the  size  of 
a  nutmeg. 

The  late  Duke  of  Portland,  after  a  long  illness,  during  which 
he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Warren,  lived  on  bread  and  water  for 
six  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  allowed  o/ie  hoiied 
smelt.  Numerous  persons  have  been  known  to  live  to  old  age, 
in  peifect  heahh,  who  never  used  animal  food  or  wine;  such 
was  Dr.  IIcc(}uet,  the  ."^angrado  of  Lesage,  who  published  a 
curious  treatise  vu  fasting  in  Lent:  Paris,  17('9. 

The  following  lines  were  written  on  a  man  named  Olllcy  : 

Otflcy  three  dishes  had  of  daily  roast ; 
An  eggi  an  apple,  and  the  third  a  toast. 

Most  unquestionably,  if  this  Offley  was  not  a  man  of  hard  la- 
bour, or  who  took  ranch  exercise,  this  diet,  scanty  as  it  may 
appear,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  support  life,  for  his 
fare  was  sumptuous,  compared  to  the  diet  prescribed  by  St. 
Theresa  to  her  Carmelite  nuns,  and  which  consisted  of  one 
egg,  hcrh-Foup,  with  wormwood  ashes  and  ahurs.  TTowcvcr,  in 
regard  to  the  wondrous  fasting  of  various  hermits  and  holy  men, 
wc  must  take  their  histories  rum  grano  sa/is.  '1  hey  clearly 
belonged  to  two  classes, — enthusiasts  or  impostors :  enthusiasm, 
which  is  little  short  of  lunacy,  enables  the  monomaniac  to  en- 
dure starvation  with  ease ;  and  as  to  impostors,  it  is  probable 
that,  like  Friar  Tuck  they  had  a  bonne  bouche  in  a  comer  of 
their  ceUs. 
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Such  are  the  names  given  by  the  natives  of  the  Molucca 
Islands  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  a  deadly  poison  v  hich 
is  used  to  impregnate  the  heads  of  their  arrows.  The  tree 
from  which  it  is  extracted  is  named  Bohou  Upas,  Boa  Upas, 
and  Pofivu  Aiiliar.  Various  accounts  of  its  deleterious  nature 
have  heen  given  by  ancient  travellers.  Cleyer  and  Spielman 
descritxd  it  upwarag  of  a  century  back,  and  state  that  no  anti- 
dote to  its  dreadful  action  is  known,  though  Tomitmg,  produced 
by  the  most  disgusting  means,  iras  considered  the  only  method 
of  arresting  its  dire  efi'ects.  Spielman  asserts  that  the  hind  fbr 
several  miles  round  these  trees  is  desolate  and  iKurren,  for  no 
plant  can  grow  under  their  influence.  The  poison,  he  states, 
Hows  in  a  milky  form  from  the  tree,  and  no  one  can  njiproach 
it  at  tl>is  period,  as  one  drop  of  the  fatal  juice  falling  upon  the 
face  or  liaiuls  produces  instant  stillness  of  every  limb,  followed 
by  rapid  dcatli ;  it  is  therefore  obtained  at  the  cud  of  long 
bamboo  canes,  armed  with  a  pointed  tube  to  receive  it  when 
plunged  into  the  bark.  Rumphius  confirms  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  above  statements,  and  describes  the  tree,  which  he 
divides  into  male  and  female :  he  adds»  that  they  only  grow 
in  the  island  of  Celebes,  and  that  all  around  the  dreaded  spot 
is  desert  and  consumed.  A  more  recent  Dutch  traveller,  Foer- 
scch  or  Fo(L'rch,  did  not  let  so  fertile  a  subject  escjipe,  and  has 
cultivated  most  industriously  this  dreary  desert  iu  the  following 
account. 

Steriiitv  prevuls  fiir  upwards  often  miles  roimd  this  dreadful 
tree  on  tne  part  of  the  island  of  'Java  where  it  grows.  When 
criminala  are  sentenced  to  death,  they  are  olRered  a  free  pardon 
if  they  consent  to  seek  a  small  boxfid  of  this  valuable  yet  ter- 
rific poison.  They  are  first  sent  to  the  dwelling  of  apdeatwho 
resides  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  spot ;  there  they  arrive,  ac- 
companied by  their  disconsolate  and  wailing  families.  They 
remain  with  thi.s  holy  man  for  a  few  days,  durmg  which  he 
aliurds  them  both  s])iritual  comfort  and  good  advice;  the  latter 
urging  the  precaution  not  to  set  out  until  the  wind  blows  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  waft  from  them  the  floating  emaaalioiu. 
On  their  departure  on  this  dreaded  expedition  he  gives  them  a 
small  box  of  silver  or  tortoise-sheU,  covers  their  head  and  face 
with  a  leathern  hood  with  glass  eyes,  and  protects  their  hands 
with  a  thick  pair  of  gloves  of  the  same  material.  He  then  «&• 
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companies  ibem  about  two  milea  on  their  sad  jouroey,  and  then 
he  cteacribea  the  hellish  spot  where  this  treasure  is  to  he  found 
as  minutely  as  anv  one  can  describe  what  he  has  not  seen ;  then, 
giving  the  poor  pilgrim  his  blesnng,  he  cl(  jxirtson  his  return.  This 
worthy  man  informed  our  traveller  that,  during  thirty  years 
which  he  had  held  that  cnviahh'  Hituation,  lie  had  sent  off  no 
less  llian  seven  hundred  eriminals,  of  whom  only  twenty-two 
returned:  and  he  coutiimed  the  statement  hy  exhibiting  a  list 
bearing  tlieir  names  and  the  offences  for  which  they  had  been 
tried.  Mynheer  ioersech  furtlier  assures  his  genile  readers 
that  he  witnessed  several  of  these  expeditions,  and  entreated  the 
cidprits  to  bring  htm  some  branches  of  the  tree;  but  two 
witnered  leaves  were  the  only  specimens  he  could  obtain  irom 
the  solitary  wretch  who  bad  the  good  fortune  to  escape, 
and  wlio  described  ihc  tree  as  growing  on  the  borders  of  a  rivu- 
let, being"  of  moderate  height,  and  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
young  ones.  The  i^rounrl  around  them  was  ofahrown  'jandy 
nature,  and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  human  vietiins.  lie 
also  clearly  ai»certained  thut  no  living  creature  can  exiijt  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  spot.  The  streams  that  flow  near  it  yield  no 
fish,  and  the  birds  that  fiy  over  it  fidl  to  the  ground ;  several 
of  the  hitter  were  occasionally  brought  to  the  priest, — ^whether 
he  ate  them,  or  not,  the  Dutchman  does  not  inform  us. 
Amongst  various  offenders  doomed  to  death  b^y  this  poison  he 
relates  the  case  of  thirteen  ladies,  who,  for  the  crime  of  infidelity, 
were  inoculated  in  tlie  besom  with  the  point  of  a  kritz  or  M:ila- 
yau  dagger  dipped  in  the  upas  ;  and  in  sixteen  minutes  they 
had  ceased  to  live.  l]y  recent  experiments  upon  animals  this 
part  of  his  narration  may  be  credited ;  but,  in  regard  to  the 
Other  account,  we  must  apply  to  it  the  French  saying,  II 
vaui  mieux  y  crtnre  ^ue  d^y  atler  voir,**  Indeed  the  whole  of 
Foersech's  account  is  justly  considered  a  fiction. 

lTf)wever,  some  French  travellers  thought  otherwise;  and 
Mr.  Deschamps,  physician  and  naturalist  attached  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Mr.  D'Entrccasteaux,  when  in  Java,  ascertained  that 
this  wonderful  tree  was  not  uncommon  in  the  forests  of  the 
country,  nor  was  the  approach  to  it  in  the  slightest  degree  ap- 
prehended. The  juice  procured  by  incisions  in  the  bark  was 
called  bv  the  natives  vpas  or  oupas,  and  was  of  so  active  a 
nature  that  it  caused  imme&te  death  when  thrown  into  the  cir- 
culation* The  Malays  mixed  it  with  various  other  ingredients 
more  especially  galanga  and  garlic,  when  they  employed  it. 
The  Javanese  only  impregnated  their  arrows  with  it  for  the 
chaae :  «  proof  that  they  did  not  conaider  it  aa  affecting  the 
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system  of  ihe  sisin  animal.  Most  probably  Foerdech*8  priest 
yias  aware  of  this  circumstance  when  he  accepted  from  the  pri- 
vileged male&ctOTS  tbe  gat^e  Y:illed  by  the  tree  they  had  sought. 

This  tree,  according  to  Deschamps,  is  named  in  the  country, 
po/ujii  antinr ;  it  frequently  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  When  one  of  its  brandies  is  broken,  or  its  bark  ineised, 
a  milky  juice  exudes,  which  becomes  inspissated  whcu  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere.  In  appearance  this  tree  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  our  elm.  Mr.  iJescbamps  conBrms  the  relation  of 
Rurophius,  who  stated  that  the  Dutch,  in  their  wars  with  the 
natives^  ^'crc  obliged  to  ^vear  thick  buff  cuirasses  to  protect  them 
against  their  poisoned  missiles,  the  wounds  of  which  were  inevi- 
tably fatal. 

Further  information  relative  to  tlio  upas  has  been  afforded  by 
the  inL'cnious  Mr.  Leschenaiilt,  who,  during  his  residence  in 
Ja\a,  iM()(  ur  (1  t  v.. )  specimens  of  the  poisonous  subh^tancc  ob- 
tuaied  in  Java,  uud  of  that  brought  from  the  islands  of  Borneo 
and  Macassar.  In  Borneo,  the  mountaineers  of  the  interior, 
who  are  called  Orang-Daiaa,  collect  it,  and  keep  its  prepara- 
tion a  profound  secret.  Tliey  carry  it  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
palm-leaves.  Their  hunting  arrows  have  heads  spear-pointed, 
and  impregnated  with  this  substance  ;  those  that  are  prepared 
for  \vr?r  bear  a  shark's  tootli  fixed  in  a  brass  socket,  and  merely 
.itl;iijijed  to  the  shaft  by  the  gum  resin  of  the  ipo ;  the  barbed 
point  romainiufi-  ranklin^j  in  the  wound  it  has  inflicted,  the 
gum  dissolves,  and  speedily  briu|^s  ou  deaili.  i\Ir.  Leschenault 
tried  these  arrows  on  dogs  and  oUier  animals,  and  they  expired 
shortly  after  in  horrible  convulsions. 

But  the  latest  account  of  this  celebrated  tree  is  given  by  Dr. 
llorsfield  who  was  in  Java  during  its  occupation  by  our  troops. 
He  informs  us  that  although  the  Dutch  surgeon  toersech's  ac 
count  must  have  been  a  fabrication,  yet  there  did  exist  a  tree 
called  the  Anchar  from  the  sap  of  which  the  natives  prepared 
a  fatal  poison.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  *21st  class  of  Linn.-L'us, 
the  MoHcef.ia.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on 
tlie  same  branch  at  no  great  distance  from  each  othcr^  the 
females  being  in  general  above  the  males.  The  seed-vessel  is 
an  oblong  drupe,  covered  with  the  calyx ;  the  seed  an  ovate 
nut  with  cells.  The  top  of  the  stem  sends  ofl'  a  few  stout 
branches*  wjiicb  spreading  nearly  horizontally  with  several 
irregular  curves,  divide  into  smaller  branches,  and  form  a  hemi- 
spherical, not  very  regular  crown.  The  stem  is  cylindrical,  per- 
])ondieular,  and  rises  completely  naked  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy^  and  even  eighty  feet.  Near  the  surface  of  the  groimd  it 
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Spreads  obliquely  like  many  of  our  large  forest  trees.  The  bark 
Is  whitish,  slightly  bursting  into  longitudmal  fimowB.  Near 
the  ground  thb  bark  ig,  in  old  trees,  more  than  half  an  incli 
thick,  and  when  wounded  yields  copiously  the  milky  juice  from 
which  the  poison  is  prepared.  This  juice  is  yellowish^  fiothy, 
and  becomes  brown  when  escposed  to  the  air. 

Til  making  these  researches  Dr.  Hor'^field  had  ^ovcio  difficulty 
"With  the  native  labourers,  who  feared  a  contairious  eruption^ 
but  nothing  more.  The  Doctor  further  mtbrnis  us  that  it  is 
fatal  to  animals, — destroying  dogs  in  an  hour,  mice  in  ten 
minutes,  monkeys  in  seven,  and  cats  in  fifteen,  while  a  buffalo 
subjected  to  the  experiment  was  two  hours  and  ten  ndnutea 
dying. 

The  natives  of  Macassar  also  call  this  venomous  production 
ipo.    They  have  two  varieties  of  the  tree,  as  in  Java ;  the  one 

called  itpns  antiar^  and  the  other,  much  more  violent  and 
prompt  in  its  action,  upas  ticidc.  In  the  prepnrfition  of  tfie 
poison  for  use  much  mystery  is  observed  by  the  natives,  and 
various  ingredients  are  mixed  up  with  it;  but  as  they  are 
known  to  be  harmless,  such  as  onion  and  garlic  juice,  pepper, 
ginger,  galanga,  they  are  most  probably  employed  to  deceive 
the  curious  who  might  wish  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this 
deadly  compositiott. 

Mr,  Leschenault  having  brought  home  a  small  quantity  of 
this  poison,  it  was  tried  by  Messrs.  Delile  and  Magendie  in 
several  experiments,  wlicn  it  wns  found  to  act  more  or  less 
violently,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  individual,  or 
the  quantity  of  the  upas.  One  grairt  and  a  half  inoculated  in  a 
young  dog  killed  it  in  four  minutes,  only  producing  one  con- 
vulsive fit.  In  a  dog  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  hull  a  grain 
of  upas  occasioned  death  at  the  ex{nration  of  one  hour  and 
seven  minutes,  during  which  the  animal  experienced  several 
violent  convulsions.  A  few  drops  of  diluted  upas,  injected  in 
the  chest  of  a  dog,  weighing  twen^  pounds,  occasioned  a  lock- 
jaw, which  destroyed  him  in  n  minute  and  a  half.  Eight  drops 
injected  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse  produced  immediate  te- 
tanus and  speedy  death.  For  further  information  roq'nrding 
these  cruel  experiments  we  must  refer  to  the  experiuienter's 
publication.  It  appeals,  hovsever^  that  the  power  of  this  veno- 
mous substance  is  so  intense  that  time  docs  not  weaken  it ;  for 
thems  employed  in  these  experiments  had  been  collected  and 
keptm  upwards  of  seven  years,  when  its  effects  were  as  prompt 
aa  when  tried  in  a  recent  state.  The  natives  of  Java  consider 
seMiH  aa  the  beat  antidote^  but  Mr.  Delile  found  it  quite 
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inert :  various  experiments  induced  him  to  think  that  iu  these 
ctses  death  is  j^odaoed  by  asphyxia;  and  he  consideia  the 
means  employed  to  restore  suspended  animation  In  persons 

supposed  to  have  heen  drowned,  as  the  most  likely  to  save  the 
life  of  individuals  who  might  be  wounded  with  this  substance. 
The  rapidity  with  which  poisonoQs  substances  are  absorbed  in 
the  system  is  truly  terrific,  more  especially  in  such  as  are  of  a 
narcotic  nature.  The  latter  act  by  abolishing  all  nervous  cult- 
gies,  but  when  applied  locally  their  eflects  are  also  local,  as  U 
shown  by  the  toUowing  experiments  of  Miiller : 

**  I  held  the  nerve  of  a  frog's  leg  which  was  separated  from 
the  body^  in  a  watery  solution  of  o|^ium  for  a  short  time,  and 
that  portion  of  the  nerve  lost  its  irntability,  i.e.  its  property  of 
exdtbg  twitchings  of  the  leg  when  it  was  irritated*,  but  buow 
the  part  that  the  poison  had  touched  the  nerve  still  retained 
this  function." 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  before  narcotic  poisons  can  exert 
a  general  influence  they  must  he  carried  into  the  circulation. 
Dupreyand  lirachet,  two  I'rcnrli  ])hysiologists,  have  son(r],t  to 
prove  that  animals  cannot  be  dcstioyed  by  narcotic  poison in- 
troduced in  the  stomach,  if  the  ncrviis  va<rus  has  been  divided 
on  both  sides ;  at  least,  that  they  do  nut  die  so  soon.  However, 
Wemscheidt,  in  thirty  experiments  on  mammalia,  could  not 
pcrceiTe  this  difierence,  provided  the  animals  were  of  the  same 
size  and  species. 

Prussic  acid  exerts  its  influence  so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  circulation.  The  spi- 
rituous solution  f>f  the  extract  of  nux  vomica  introduced  in 
the  mouth  of  a  rabbit,  produces  immediate  death,  whereas  when 
applied  to  any  nerve  distant  from  the  brain  it  produces  no 
general  symptoms. 

This  rapid  effect  of  prussic  acid  is  supposed  to  arise  frc^n  its 
great  volatility  and  powers  of  expansion,  by  which  it  i&  iliifused 
more  quickly  through  the  circulation  than  the  blood.  .Accord- 
ing to  Schnider  one  drop  of  this  substance  introduced  in  die 
biU  of  a  bird  killed  it  in  four  or  Ave  minutes.  Hydrocyanic 
•eid  gas  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  has  when  inhaled  destroyed 
dogs^  cats,  rabbits,  and  various  birds,  in  Irom  two  to  ten  seconds. 
Magendie  found  th  it  the  introduction  of  one  drop  of  the  add 
in  the  jugular  vein  caused  in'^tantancous  death ;  a  i:rlass  tube 
dipped  in  this  perilous  substance  applied  to  the  tonunc^  ctf  a  dog, 
produced  a  similar  effect^  which  was  also  the  result  when  ap- 
plied to  the  eye. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  tobacco  and  its  preparations 
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are  deadly  poisons,  onr  drop  of  oil  of  tobacco  introduced  in  the 
mouth  of  a  dog  protiuced  violent  convulsions  with  hurried  breath- 
ing ;  a  (quarter  of  an  hour  afWr,  the  unfortunate  animal  seemed 
to  be  recovered,  when  the  introduction  of  another  drop  killed 
It  IB  two  minuteB.  M^Cttrtney  and  Orfila  obtained  aimilar  re* 
suits,  though  no  such  effects  were  produced  when  it  was  ap- 
plied to  a  nerve  or  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

The  French  poet  Santeuil  died  from  having  drank  wine  in  a 
glass  containinf^  •^omc  aimiY.  In  all  cases  of  death  produced 
hy  this  substance  tlie  lungs  are  found  dense  and  livid. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  upas  that  the  Indians  seek  the  nuaiis 
of  poisoning  their  missiles.  In  America  they  employ  the 
Tieronai  a  juice  extracted  firom  various  plants,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  which,  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  is 
considered  a  valuable  secret.  La  Condamine  asserts  that  its 
mere  odour  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  criminals  doomed  to 
smell  it,  but  Fontana  has  found  by  many  experiments  that  this 
o«'>ertion  was  made  upon  re]>ort,  which  travellers  too  frequently 
rely  upon  to  save  ihein^elves  th*  trouble  of  investigation.  Arrows 
saturated  with  this  poison,  become  more  active  after  having  been 
dipped  in  liut  water. 

The  Indians  of  Guiana  (tip  theb  arrows  in  the  juice  of  the 
Woorarot  and  the  Curara,  which  also  occasions  rapid  death 
and  decomposition  of  the  lungs.  Humboldt  informs  us  that  the 
Curara  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  Vejuco  de 
Mavaeure;  it  is  inspissated  over  a  slow  fire  and  then  mixed  with 
a  gum  drawn  from  the  Kiracap;nero.  The  Abbe  Salvador 
Gilii  tells  ii«  in  his  historv  of  Amcricrt,  that  he  has  seen  the 
8trong('>-t  animals  succumb  instantly  ^v]len  thus  wounded,  but 
the  poison  docs  not  produce  any  effect  on  their  meat. 
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These  arc  appellations  given  to  certain  indtYiduals  of  a  de- 
]iraTed  appetite,  that  enal^es  them  to  doYOur  raw  Tneat,  and 
various  otner  substances  which  most  unquestionably  vrouUl 
<lp«'troy  any  person  not  gifted  or  cursed  with  such  an  omnivorous 

digestion. 

\\ariou8  are  the  ancient  stones  related  of  such  voracious 
vretches.  Ovid  describes  one  Erisichthon,  who,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  cutting  down  the  groves  of  Ceres,  (very  possibly  to 
d>taiii  faiA  to  cook  his  fbod,)  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
hunger*  and  terminated  his  gluttonous  career  hy  eating 
up  his  own  limbs.  Theagenes  thought  nothing  of  an  ox  for 
his  dinner;  and  the  famed  Crotonian  athlete,  Milo,  knocked 
down  bullocks  with  his  fist  for  his  daily  meds,  which 
usually  consisted  of  twenty  vihim  of  meat  and  the  same  ration 
of  bread.  Vopisctis  relates  that  a  man  was  brought  before 
the  Emperor  iSiaxiniilian,  who  devoured  a  whole  calf,  and 
was  proceeding  to  eat  ii])  a  sheep,  had  he  not  been  prevent- 
ed. To  this  day,  in  India,  some  voracious  mountebanks  de« 
Tour  a  live  sheep  as  an  exhibition.  Dr.  Boehmen  of  Witten- 
berg witnessed  tne  performance  of  one  of  these  polyph^ous  in- 
dividuals, who  commenced  his  repast  by  eating  a  law  sheep,  a 
sucking-pig,  and,  by  way  of  dessert,  swallowed  sixty  pounds  of 
prunes,  stones  and  all.  On  another  festive  occasion,  he  ate  two 
bushels  of  cherries,  with  several  eaithern  vases,  and  chips  of  a 
furnace.  This  meal  v  is  followed  up  by  sundry  pieces  of  glass 
und  pebbles,  a  shephcrci's  bagpipe,  rats,  various  birds  with  their 
feathers,  and  an  incredible  number  of  caterpillars.  J  o  conclu  Je 
his  dinner,  he  swallowed  a  pewter  inkstand,  with  its  [>cns,  a 
pen-knife,  aud  a  sandbox.  During  this  degluiiiion  he  seemed 
to  relish  his  food,  but  was  generally  under  the  influence  of 
potations  of  brandy .  His  form  was  athletic,  and  he  could  cany 
ibur  heavy  men  on  his  shoulders  for  a  league.  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-nine,  but  died  in  a  most  emaciated  state,  and, as 
might  be  imagined,  toothless.  <r 

H  el  wig  knew  an  old  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  eating 
ei^rbtv  pounds  of  different  articles  of  food  daily.  Real  Coloinb 
mentions  an  omnivorous  glutton,  who,  in  the  absence  of  any 
salutary  aliment,  satislied  his  cravings  w  iih  any  other  substance, 
and  was  once  known,  when  hungry,  to  eat  the  contents  of  a 
sack  of  charcoal,  aud  then  to  swallow  the  bag  to  laciliiatc  it^ 
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digestion.  One  of  the  attendants  on  the  menagerie  of  Ae 
Botanical  Gaidens  m  Pam»  irho  bore  the  euphoniouB  name  of 
Bifou,  used  to  devour  all  the  offids  of  the  theaite  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  and  ate  a  dead  Uon  in  one  day.  He  was  active, 
and  Jived  to  the  age  of  sixty.  A  cannibal  once  desolated  the 
Virarais,  hy  drn^mnrr  human  victims  to  his  den,  where  he 
devoured  tlicni.  On  thv  f  pcnin;,'  of  the  corpse  of  a  convict  in 
the  crallcys  of  Ilrcst,  tlnre  were  Ibund  in  ills  stomacll  about  six 
hundred  })icce.s  of  wood,  pewter,  and  iron. 

All  tliQae  accounts  might  appear  niusjt  exaggerated,  perliaps 
fabulous,  had  not  many  physicians  in  Paris  Itnown  the  celebra- 
ted Tarrare.  The  history  of  this  monster  is  as  curious  as  hk 
habits  were  disgusting.  He  commenced  his  career  in  life  in  the 
capadty  of  down  to  an  itinerant  quack,  and  used  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  populace  by  liis  singular  powers  of  deglutition, 
swallowing  with  the  utmost  ease  corks,  pebbles,  nvd  basketsful 
of  ap])leb.  However,  these  experiment*?  were  trcquently  fol- 
lowed by  severe  pain  and  accidents,  which  once  obliircd  Inni  to 
seek  assistance  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris.  His  suiVerings  did 
not  deter  him  from  similar  experiments ;  and  he  once  tried  to 
exhibit  his  wonderful  faculties  by  swallowing  the  watch,  chain 
and  seals,  of  Mr.  Girand^  then  house-surgeon  of  the  establish* 
ment.  In  this  repast  he  was  foiled^  having  been  told  that  he 
would  be  ripped  up  to  recover  the  property.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  Tarrare  joined  the  army,  but  was  soon  exhausted  on 
the  spare  diet  to  which  the  troops  were  obliged  to  sul)niit.  In 
the  hospital  of  buiizcn,  although  put  upon  four  full  rations,  he 
was  ohliorrd  to  wander  about  the  establishment  to  feed  upon 
any  subsjtancu  he  could  lind  however  revolting,  to  subdue  his 
voracious  hunger.  These  singular  powers  induced  several 
physicians  to  ascertain  how  far  these  omnivorous  inclinations 
could  carry  him  in  his  unnatural  cravings.  In  presence  of  Dr. 
Lorents  he  devoured  a  live  cat,  commencing  by  tearing  open 
its  stomachi  and  sucking  the  animars  blood  w  ith  delight.  What 
was  more  sini^ular,  after  Hiis  horrible  feast,  like  other  carni- 
vorous brutes,  he  rejecleci  the  fur  and  skin.  Rnakes  wore  to 
bun  a  delicious  meal,  and  he  swallowed  them  alive  and  whole, 
after  grinding  their  heads  between  hi^  teeth.  One  of  the  sur- 
geons, Mr.  Courville,  gave  him  a  wooden  lancet-case  to  swallow 
m  which  a  written  paper  had  been  folded.  This  case^  was 
rejected  undigested,  and  the  paper  being  found  intact,  it  became 
a  question  whether  he  might  not  be  employed  to  convey  secret 
correspondence;  but  having  been  taken  up  at  the  Prussian 
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outposts  as  a  spy,  being  disguised  as  a  peasant  without  a  know- 
ledge ot'  the  language,  lie  reeeived  a  bevere  bastinado,  which 
eflfectuaUy  cured  him  of  an  appetite  for  secret  service,  and  on 
hia  retum  he  had  recourse  to  the  safer  means  of  obtaimng  food 
in  kitdiensy  daushter-houseS)  and  dunghills.  At  last,  a  child 
of  fourteen  monlEs  did  having  disap])cared  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstancesy  he  was  driven  out  of  the  hospita!,  and  lost  sight  of 
for  four  years,  when  he  applied  for  admission  into  the  hospital 
of  Versailles,  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion,  Ifiboiirino:  under 
a  violent  diarrhoea,  which  terminated  his  batctul  existence  m 
his  twenty-sixth  year.  He  was  of  the  nudiiie  size,  pale,  thin, 
and  weak  ;  his  countenance  was  by  no  means  ferocious,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  displayed  much  timidity ;  his  fair  hair  was  re- 
nuvkably  fine  end  son ;  his  moutli  was  very  larger  and  one  could 
scarcely  say  that  he  had  any  lips ;  all  his  teeth  were  sound,  but 
their  enamel  was  speckled ;  his  skin  was  always  hot,  in  a  state 
of  perspiration,  and  exhaling  a  constant  ofienstve  vapour. 
When  fasting,  the  integuments  of  his  abdomen  were  so  flaccid 
tliat  he  could  nearly  wrap  them  round  him.  After  his  meals 
the  exhalation  from  his  siirfnce  \va<^  incrrn^ed,  hh  eyes  and 
cheeks  became  turgid  with  blood,  and,  droppmg  into  a  state  of 
drowsiness,  he  used  to  seek  some  obscure  comer  where  he 
mi^bt  quietly  lie  dowu  and  digest.  After  his  death^  all  the 
abdominal  viscera  were  found  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 

Instances  are  recorded  wbere  a  simiUur  haXxty  to  swallow 
fluids  had  been  observed.  At  Strasburg  the  stomach  of  a 
hu$sar  was  exhibited  who  ( mild  drink  sixty  quarts  of  wine  in  an 
bour.  Pliny  mentions  a  Milanese,  named  ^iovellus  Torqitaiw^ 
who,  in  presence  of  Tiberius,  clrrnik  three  co^/g/i  of  wine,  iSeneca 
and  Tr'u  itns  knew  a  man  of  the  name  of  Piso  who  could  drink 
incessantly  (or  two  days  and  two  nights;  and  HhodiLTinus  men- 
tions a  capacious  monster  called ///e  Fii/ine/y  down  wliose  throat 
au  amphora  of  liquor  euuld  he  poured  without  interruption. 

To  what  arc  we  to  attribute  these  uncommon,  nay,  these 
unuatural  faculties  ?  Neither  physiological  experiments  during 
life,  nor  anatomical  investigation  met  death,  have  bitberto 
enabled  us  to  form  an  opinion.  Great  as  the  progress  of  science 
has  been,  we  are  still  doubtful  as  to  the  nature  of  the  digestive 
process.  All  the  hypotheses  on  the  subject  are  liable  to  insu- 
perable objections.  Hippocrates  and  Empedoclcs  attributed 
dit:;f'«t!on  t()  the  put rej action  of  i'ood.  Experiment^  hnve  clearly 
demonstruti  d  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine :  rejected  iuod  is  never 
in  a  state  ot  putridity  ;  on  the  contrary,  meat  in  a  perfect  state 
of  putrescence  has  been  restored  to  sweetness  and  freshness  on 
being  received  into  the  stomach.    Dead  snakes  have  been 
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ibund  with  animal  bubatance^,  part  of  which  had  been  swallowed 
and  Uie  remainder  hanging  oat  of  their  mouths;  when  the 
Bwollowed  poirtion  was  fteah,  and  the  poition  eipoaad  to  tha 
atmosphere  in  a  state  of  conniption.   Galen»  and  after  hit 

school,  Grew  and  Santardli,  ascnbed  digestkm  to  a  concoctioHf 
during  Avhicli,  food  was  maturated  by  the  stomach's  heat,  like 

fruit  ny  tbf  solar  ravs.  Pringlc  and  ATnchridc  ndvnrrited  the 
doctrine  ot'Jerme?fh/tioii\  while  Borelli,  Keil,  and  Pitcaiin  re- 
solved the  question  hy  the  mechanism  of  tril/ira(io//y  making  a 
mill  of  tlie  stomach,  which  ground  down  food,  according  to 
Pitcaim*8  calcvdations,  with  a  pressure  equal  to  a  weight  of  one 
hnndred  and  seventeen  thousand  and  eighty  jponn^  Boer* 
haave  endeaToured  to  reconcile  the  opinions  or  fheeoneoeten 
$aid  grinderMf  by  combining  the  supposed  theory  of  concoeiion 
and  trituratioHm  Lastly,  Cheselden  fancied  that  digestion  was 
operated  by  a  peculiar  secretion  in  the  stomach,  called  gaj- 
tric  juice ;  and  llallcr,  Hi  aumur,  Spallanzani,  BKimenbach 
and  most  other  modem  physiologists,  concur  with  him  in  tlie 
saaic  opinion,  althougli  admitting  that  this  function  is  most 
probably  assisted  by  various  accessory  circumstauccs. 

This  juice  was  found,  upon  experiment,  to  be  endowed,  not 
only  with  the  antiseptic  power  of  {icesenring  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  £rom  putRuction,  but  with  the  property  of  bdng  a 
most  powerful  solvent.  Pieces  of  the  toughest  meats  and  boQe 
have  been  enclosed  in  perforated  metallic  tubes,  and  thrust  down 
the  stomach  of  carnivorous  birds,  and  in  the  space  of  about 
twenty -four  hours  the  meats  were  found  to  be  diminished,  or, 
in  other  words,  digested  to  three-fourths  of  their  hulk,  while  the 
bones  had  totally  disappeared.  Dr.  Stevens  had  recourse  to  a 
similar  experiment  on  the  human  stomach,  by  means  of  a  per- 
fbrated  ivory  ball,  and  with  the  ssme  result.  The  sastric  juice 
of  the  dog  dissolves  ivory ;  and  that  of  a  hen  has  &8olved  aa 
onyx,  and  diminished  a  golden  coin.  Not  long  since,  upon 
examining  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  a  man  who  died  in  a 
public-house,  he  was  found  to  have  been  a  po/i/p/iagous  animal, 
since  several  cla'^ji-knivcs  thnt  he  had  swallowed  were  discovered 
with  tlieir  blades  blunted  and  their  handles  consumed.  Since 
these  experiments,  however,  Dr.  Montcgre  of  Paris,  who  was 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  discharging  the  contents  of  his  sto* 
madi  at  will,  has  folly  peoved  that  t£is  gastric  juice,  when  not 
in  an  add  state,  is  suiject  to  putre&ction  when  submitted 
to  external  animal  heat;  that  this  corruption  did  not  occur 
when  an  add  prevailed,  and  saliva  intermixed  with  vinegar  was 
equally  free  from  a  similar  decomposition.  He  moreover  asserts, 
that  he  had  recourse  to  numerous  expeiimcnts  to  digest  food 
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artificiaUy  in  thb  sup})06cd  solvent,  but  vithout  obtaining 
results  similar  to  those  adTanced  by  Spallanxani ;  and,  finally* 

he  found  little  or  no  difPcrcnce  between  the  gastric  juice  and 
saliva.  Ihis  acid,  which  generally  exists  in  the  gastric  juice, 
has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Front  to  be  the  muriatic,  both  free 
and  in  combination  with  alkalis  ;  wliile  Tiedcmiiiin  and  Gmelin 
maintain  that,  in  its  natural  state,  no  acid  is  to  be  met  with ; 
but  that,  when  food  is  comningled,  an  acid  whicJi  they  consider 
the  acetic  add  is  produced  in  con^erable  quantity.* 

The  ostrich,  that  may  be  considered  a  connecting  link  between 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  is  gifted  with  powerful  digestive  organs* 
and  is  known  to  swallow  stone,  glass,  and  iron ;  but  this  faculty 
appears  to  be  a  rrift  of  all-bounteous  Providence,  to  enable  the 
crcatnro  to  di<^x>t  the  various  substances  it  meets  with  w  hen 
traversing  liui  iiiiicT  deserts  for  hundreds  of  miles,  when  tlicsc 
hard  bodies  actually  perform  the  function  of  teeth  in  the  animal'8 
stomach,  by  aiding  the  comminution  of  its  indigestible  food. 
The  structure  of  the  ostrich  has  a  near  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  camel,  destined  to  perform  the  same  dreary  journeys.  The 
wings  are  not  designed  for  flight,  and  in  speed  he  equals  the 
horse.  Adanson  affirms  that  he  had  seen  two  ostriches  a't  the 
factory  of  Podorc,  that  were  broken  in  to  carry  single  or  double 
riders,  and  tbe  strongest  and  youngest  would  run  more  swiiUy 
with  two  negroes  on  his  back  than  tlie  fleetest  racer. 

Spaiianzaui  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ])ebbles  and  gravel 
swallowed  by  various  birds  were  of  no  use  in  the  process  of 
digestion;  but  Hunter,  who  had  fcmd  two  hundred  pebbles  in 
the  gizzard  of  a  turke}r,  and  one  thousand  in  that  of  a  goose* 
demonstrated  their  utility  in  the  trituration  of  Uieir  food,  since 
these  birds  were  found  to  be  unable  to  digest,  and  consequently 
to  thrive  upon  their  nourishment  when  deprived  of  this  mecha- 
nical  aid.  It  is  curious  that  the  owl,  which  easily  digests  meat 
and  bones,  cannot  be  made  to  digest  bread  or  grain,  and  yet  dies 
if  confined  to  animal  food.  The  eagle,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
can  dissolve  both.  A  singular  process  of  digestion  is  observed 
in  the  stormy  petrel,  which  lives  entirely  on  oil  and  iat  sub- 
stances whenever  it  can  obtain  them ;  but  when  fed  with  other 
artides  of  food.  Nature,  true  to  her  laws,  converts  them  into  oil ; 
the  bird  still  discharges  pure  oil  at  objects  that  o£Rmd  hun,  and 
feeds  his  young  with  the  same  substance.  The  petrel  must,  no 
doubt,  be  a  bilious  subject,  for  he  delights  in  misery,  and  his 

*  On  this  subject  see  what  has  been  already  said  in  the  preceding  arti« 
cle  of  Food,  itimemid  o6tff0>  in  Dt»  Beaumonrs  esperiments. 
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preiettce  n  a  sure  presage  of  foul  weather  to  the  experienced 
aeamcn;  and  when 

The  wrathful  skies 

Gallow  the  very  wanderere  of  the  darkt 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves, 

he  is  seen  riding  triumphantly  on  the  whirlwind,  and  skimming 
the  deepest  chasms  of  the  angry^  waves.  This  bird  is  said  to  be 
named  '  petrel '  from  Peter,  smce,  like  that  saint,  he  b  sup- 
posed to  nave  the  power  of  walking  on  the  waters. 

The  singular  appetites  which  have  hven  noticed  seem  to  have 
been  individual  peculiarities,  uninfluenced  L»y  a  niorl)id  cuudi- 
tion ;  but  there  are  cases  in  v\  hicli  a  depraved  aypetite  is  syinp- 
tomatie  of  disease,  where  wc  sec  persons  otherwise  possessed  oi 
sound  judgment  longing,  not  only  for  the  most  improper  and 
indigesuhle  food,  but  for  substances  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  even  di^sting  nature.  Thus  we  have  seen  patients,  more 
especially  young  iemales  and  pregnant  women,  devouring  dirt, 
cinders,  spiders,  leeches,  hair,  tallow,  and  p:i])er.  An  ingenious 
writer  affirms  that  "more  litrraturc  in  the  form  of  paper  and 
pTiiuciI  books  has  been  thus  devoured,  than  by  the  first  scholars 
in  Christendom.*' 

Dr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  he  saw  a  young  lady  about  ten  years 
of  age  that  used  to  fill  her  stomach  with  earth  out  of  a  flower^ 
pot,  and  then  vomited  it  up,  with  small  stones,  hits  of  wood, 
aad  wings  of  various  insects.  John  Hunter  has  described  an 
endemic  disease  among  the  Africans  in  Jamaica,  in  which  they 
devoured  dirt.  Mason  Good,  when  speaking  of  this  aflfcetion, 
says,  that  the  longing  for  such  materials  is,  in  this  disensc,  a 
mere  symptom,  and  rarely  shows  itself  till  the  iiame  is  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  atrophy,  drop&y,  and  liectic  fever,  brought 
on  by  a  longing  of  a  much  more  serious  kind,—  a  longing  to 
tetarn  home,  a  pining  for  the  relations,  the  scenes^  the  kind* 
nesses,  the  domestic  joys,  of  which  the  miserable  sufferers  have 
been  robbed  by  barbarians  less  humanised  than  themselves,  and 
which  they  have  been  forced  or  trepanned  to  resign  £ir  the 
less  desirable  banquet  of  whips,  and  threats,  and  harness,  and 
hunger." 

Roderic  a  Castro  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  could  eat 
twenty  pounds  of  pepper,  and  another  who  lived  upon  ice. 
Tulpius  mentions  a  woman  w  ho,  during  her  pregnancy^  longed 
for  salt  herrings,  and  ate  fourteen  hun&ed  at  the  rate  of  five 
herrings  jier  £em«  Longius  affiims  that  a  lady  in  Ckdogne, 
who  was  in  that  state  that  ladiea  vosh  to  he  wno  love  their 
lords,  took  sudi  a  fimcy  to  taste  the  flesh  of  her  husband 
that  she  actually  aamssinated  him,  and,  after  indulgiDg  in  as 
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mucli  fresh  meat  as  the  weather  permitted,  salted  the  remainder 
for  iunher  use.  This  cannibal  iiicliiiatioii  seems  not  to  be  un- 
common. The  said  Roderic  Castro  knew  a  woman  in  the 
same  thriving  condition,  who  felt  an  inexpressible  desire  for  a 
bit  of  the  shoulder  of  a  neighbouring  baker,  and  her  husband 
was  persecuted  by  her  constant  prayers  and  lamentations  to 
prevail  on  the  worthy  man  to  allow  her  one  bite  for  charity's 
sake  :  but  the  first  bite  was  so  heartily  inflicted,  that  the  crusty 
baker  would  not  :  uhmit  to  a  second. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  there  is  a  case  related  of 
a  V.  uinan  whose  fancies  were  not  quite  so  solid,  aud  who  used  to 
gratify  her  aerial  appetites  by  puttin<^  the  nozle  of  a  bellows 
down  her  throat,  and  blowing  away  until  she  was  tired.  These 
longings  of  parturient  women  are  most  common ;  but  it  is  rather 
curious,  that,  among  our  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  the  hus- 
bands pretend  to  long  for  their  wives,  and  endeavour  to  gratify 
them  by  proxy.  Possibly  such  might  have  hcen  the  fancy  of 
Cambcs,  tlio  LydiaTi  prince,  who,  according  to  .Elian,  took  it 
into  his  head  uue  jught  to  eat  up  his  beloved  wife. 


CAUSES  OF  INSANITY. 

Madness  is  attributed  to  moral  and  ])hysical  causes.  Phy- 
sicians do  not  agree  as  to  the  prevalence  of  cither  of  these 
sources  of  human  misery.  Some  of  them,  most  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  materialism,  seem  to  lean  to  the  opinion  that,  goierally 
speaking,  physical  causes  can  be  traced  in  post  morltm  exami- 
natiun ;  while  others^  equally  skilled  in  accurate  anatomical 
investigations,  maintain  that  these  oiganic  derangements  are 
very  seldom  met  with. 

lAwrence  afRrms  that  he  had  examined  after  death  the 
heads  of  many  insane  parsons,  and  had  hardly  seen  a  single 
brain  which  did  not  exhibit  obvious  marks  of  disease  f  and  ne 
fbrthcr  states,  ♦*  that  he  feels  convinced  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  very  few  heads  of  pcr<Jons  dying  deranged  will  be 
exam'iTiod  after  death  without  showing  diseased  structure,  or 
evid(  nt  signs  of  increased  vascular  activity."  The  celebrated 
Morgagni"  gives  similar  results  of  his  extensive  dissectkns. 
Mcckef  and  Jones  are  of  the  same  opinion.  However,  Pind, 
whose  anatomical  pursuits  on  the  subject  were  most  extensive, 
clearly  dedaiet  that  he  never  met  with  any  other  appeaiance 
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within  the  cavity  of  the  skuU  than  m  obimsble  in  opening 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  ner- 
vous fevers  and  convulsions.  Ila.slam,  whose  experience  in 
this  matter  wn^--  also  very  p'ont,  asserts  tliat  nothing  decisive 
can  be  obtained  in  reference  to  insanity  from  any  variations  of 
appearance  that  have  hitlierto  been  detected  in  the  brain. 
Grediiii^  observed  iu  two  iiuudrcd  and  sixteen  maniacal  cases 
which  he  examined,  the  whole  of  whom  died  of  disorders  un- 
connected with  their  mental  ailments,  that  three  of  the  beads 
were  exceedingly  laige»  two  exceedingly  small ;  some  of  the 
skull  bones  were  extremely  thick,  others  peculiarly  thin;  in 
some  the  frontal  bones  were  small  and  contiactedi  in  others  thn 
temporal  bones  compressed  and  narrow. 

In  this  confusion  and  clasliing  of  opinions,  when  unfor- 
tunately each  tlieorist  views,  or  fancies  that  he  views,  functional 
or  organic  derangements  sufficientiy  evident  (in  his  eyes  at  least) 
to  support  his  doctrine,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  come  to  a  fair 
conclusion.  It  can  only  be  observed,  that,  as  the  wonderfbl 
sympathies  of  the  brain  with  other  organs  especially  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen,  are  universally  acknowledged,  the  morbid  con- 
didon  in  which  the  brain  is  occasionally  found  may  have  arisen 
from  a  primary  morbid  condition  of  some  other  organ.  Hence 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  insanity  is  most  generally  a  primary 
or  a  secondary  affection.  Physical  causes  act  both  ujioii  the 
brain  and  the  alKlominal  system.  Concussion  and  compression 
of  the  brain  will  occasion  nausea,  vomiting,  and  hepatic  affec- 
tkms,  and  the  presence  of  worms  in  die  intestines  will  excite 
convnlsbns  and  epilepsy.  In  regard  to  moral  causes,  they  may 
also  act  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  brain,  or  the  parts  that 
sympathise  wiui  it.  Sudden  or  violent  emotbns  are  known  to 
produce  an  immediate  effect  upon  our  digestive  functions,  which 
may  in  turn  by  their  svmpatlictic  connexion  act  upon  the  brnin 
and  the  mind,  alilioitglt  ilu  c  onnexion  between  brain  and  mind 
is  not  yet  proved  in  anv  con(  htsive  manner. 

However,  in  a  practical  puujt  of  view,  wliatever  discrepancy 
of  opinion  may  prevail  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
advisable  to  consider  most,  if  not  all  recent  cases  of  insanity,  aa 
arising  lirom  physical  causes^  and  therefore  to  submit  the  pa* 
tient  to  such  a  medical  treatment  in  addition  to  moral  aid,  as 
the  prevalence  of  morbid  symptoms  of  local  derangement  are 
more  or  less  evident.  My  own  experience  has  fully  convinced 
me  that  a  morbid  condition  of  the  cereliral  organ,  and  the  viscera 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  are  invariably  met  with,  and  must 
have  proved  of  sufficient  importance  to  develop  symptoms 
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iKrhich  the  slightest  obaemtums  might  have  detected.  How 
&r  the  organic  derangement  may  have  been  either  the  cause  or 
the  result  of  insanity  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  they  have 
generally  borne  the  appearance  of  having  originated  in  undue 

excitement. 

On  this  most  important  subject  I  feel  much  gratificatioo  in 
quoting  tbe  following-  opinion  of  the  experienced  Pinel :  "  It 
appears  iu  general  that  the  primitive  scat  of  insanity  ib  ni  ihe 
region  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  and  it  is  from  this 
central  part  that  mental  aberration  is  propagated  as  by  irradia- 
tion." Esquurol  is  of  opinion  that  insanity  arises  from  a 
lesion  of  the  vital  fiinctions  of  the  brain,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  from  a  disturbance  in  the  various  points  of  sensibility 
in  different  parts  of  the  system. 

That  mental  emotions,  whether  producing  any  alteration  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  individual,  or  not,  occasion  various 
dcfTfccs  of  insanity,  is  proved  by  experience.  Tbe  French  re- 
voluiuni,  durin«i  its  ext^crable  phases,  offered  a  wide  and  fertile 
field  ot"  observation  on  tiiis  .subject;  and  the  vanous  events  that 
marked  those  fearful  times  were  certainly  well  calculated  to 
affect  any  brain  capable  of  hecommg  deran^.  The  follow* 
ing  results  of  these  observadons  are  curiom :  Among  the 
lunatics  confined  at  Bic6tre,"  says  Pinel,  during  the  third 
year  of  the  UepiibliC)  I  observed  that  the  exciting  causes  of 
their  maladies,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  were  extremely 
vivid  ?i Sections  of  tbe  mind;  such  as  ungovernable  or  disap- 
pointed ambition,  religions  fanaticism,  profound  chagrin,  and 
unfortunate  love.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  madmen 
with  ^vhose  historj-  I  took  panis  to  make  myself  acquainted, 
thirty- four  were  reduced  to  this  state  by  domestic  misfortunes, 
twenty-four  by  obstacles  to  matrimontid  union,  thirty  by  poli- 
tical events,  and  twenty-five  by  religious  fanatidam.  Tnoae 
were  cbicfiy  affected  who  belonged  to  professions  in  which  the 
imaginatbn  is  unceasingly  or  ardently  engaged,  and  not  oon* 
trolled  in  its  excitement  by  the  exercise  of  the  tamer  functiona 
of  the  understanding,  which  arc  more  susceptible  of  satiety 
and  fatigue.  Hence  the  liicctre  registprs  were  chiefly  filled 
from  the  professions  of  priests,  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  jtol  is, 
and  musicians,  while  they  contained  no  instances  of  persons 
whose  line  of  life  demands  a  predominant  exercise  of  tbe  judg. 
ing  faculty, — not  one  uaturallstj  physician,  chemist,  or  geome- 
trician," 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  supposed  moral  causes  of  in* 
sanity  observed  in  the  Salp^tri^.  In  the  yean  1811  and  1812 
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Domestic  utHiction 
Disappointed  love  . 
PolitiGBl  erentt  • 
Fanaticism  ■ 
Fricht  .  • 

Jewmsy  .  *  • 
Anger 

Misfortunes  in  circumst.inces 
OffVoded  vanity       '  . 


105 
46 
14 

8 
38 
18 
IG 
77 

I 

Total  323 


In  Mr.  Eiquirors  private  establishineDt  diirbg  the  same 
period; 

Domestic  affliction       .         *         .  .31 


Disappointed  love 
Political  events 
Famitictsin 
Fright  . 
Jealousy 
Misfortunes 
OtftMxled  vanity 
Baffled  ambition 
Intense  study 
Misvithropy 


25 
32 
1 
8 
14 
14 
J6 
12 
13 
2 


Toua  168 


It  must  be  obeerved  that  the  latter  return,  in  which  we  find 

twenty-eight  persons  maddened  by  disappointed  ambition  and 

oflfended  pride,  is  of  a  private  establishment,  whose  inmates  of 

course  belonn^cd  to  the  better  clas'^cs  of  {ho  communitv. 

1 

By  the  return  from  Pennsylvania,  out  of  fifty  lunatics,  thirty- 
four  coses  arose  from  Uioral  causes.  Of  physical  causes  here- 
ditary madness  is  the  most  prevalent,  as  appears  clearly  Iroin 
the  following  table  extracted  from  the  registers  of  the  SaU 
petrite. 


Hereditary  insanity  , 
Convulsion  during  gestation 
£pilc|»sy 

Female  derancements 
Diseases  of  child-birth 
Critical  periods 

Old  npc  • 
Insolation 

Injuries  of  the  head 
Fever 
Syphilis 

Effects  of  mercury 
Worms 
Apoplexy  • 


105 
II 
11 
55 
52 
27 
60 
12 
14 
18 
8 
14 
24 
60 
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When  speaking  of  hereditary  madness.  Dr.  Abercrombie  is 
of  opinion  that  where  a  tendency  to  intanity  exists,  Aere  may 
he  in  many  cases,  circumstances  in  mental  habits  or  mentd 
discipline  calculated  to  favour  or  to  counteract  the  tendency, 
when  the  mind  wanders  away  from  the  proper  duties  of  life  or 
luxuriates  amid  scenes  of  imagination^  thus  permitting  mental 
emotions,  of  "\vlintcver  kind,  to  be  excited  in  a  Tnantior  disprojior- 
tional  to  tlic  true  relation  of  the  object  wliich  gave  rkc  to  them; 
allowing  the  mind  to  ramble  among  imaginnrv  events,  or  to  be 
led  away  by  slight  and  casual  relations^  insteiid  uf  steadily  exer- 
cising the  judgment  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 

These  observations  are  no  doubt  most  luminous,  yet  as  I 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  hereditary  predisposition  to  insaniQr 
may  be  brought  into  action,  by  the  constant  scenes  that  pass 
in  the  presence  of  those  individuals  who  may  daily  have  to  wit* 
ness  the  aberrati(^n.s  of  an  inibappy  relative.  The  mind  dwells  on 
the  sad  subject,  and  it  iiecomes  a  source  of  constant  apprebension, 
when  the  mere  dread  of  an  hereditary  evil  is  perhaps  sufTicient 
tt)  drive  to  madness.  So  powerful  is  the  sway  even  ot  iniagmary 
terror,  that  we  need  not  wonder  that  uutural  fear  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  results  still  more  injurious  to  our  intellects.  There 
seems  to  esdst  a  certain  fascination  in  what  we  should  dread  and 
avoid  ;  instead  of  resisting  evil,  by  a  strange  fatality  we  seem  to 
be  self-impelled  to  court  it  We  indulge  in  thougiits,  in  hopes 
and  fears,  too  often  chimerical,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  dismiss 
them  from  our  mind,  by  other  pursuits-  and  busy  occupation ; 
and  we  brood  upon  future  and  ideal  miseries  until  we  actually, 
from  supiaeness  and  timidity,  sink  imder  their  overwhelming 
iuriuence. 

Hsquirol  relates  some  curious  coincidences  of  hereditary  in- 
sanity. A  Swiss  merchant  hMt  both  his  sons  in  a  state  of  mania  at 
the  age  of  1 9.  A  lady  lost  her  senses  after  childbirth  at  the  age 
of  2.5.  Her  daughter  became  insane  in  her  25th  year.  In  one 
family,  the  grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  son,  destroyed  them- 
selves at  the  age  of  50.  Near  Nekton,  seven  insjme  sisters 
had  been  observed  in  one  family.  An  untortuti.ite  female  in  the 
Saipctric  re,  under  the  iuHuencc  of  liquor,  tlircw  herself  three 
times  in  the  river  and  her  sister  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
drowned  herself.  A  gentleman  whose  intellects  became  deranged 
in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  revolution  remained 
Ibr  ten  yesn  secluded  in  his  diamber.  His  daughter  became 
insane  about  the  same  period,  and  witb  equal  obstinacy  could 
not  be  prevuled  upon  to  leave  her  room. 

There  is  no  doubt>  but  that  weze  these  early  ptediapositions 
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Attended  to  and  watched,  an  active  course  of  education  adopted, 
and  change  of  locality  resorted  to*  much  fiitiue  misery  might 
be  aroidedy  and  possibly  the  invasion  of  the  nudady  arrested. 

^  If  the  ohservations  of  the  phrenologist  aie  entitled  to  con- 
sidemtioiiy  the  mind  may  become  roumy  instrumental  in  attain- 

intr  this  desideratum^  as  the  detection  of  certain  propensities 
may  place  us  upon  our  guard  in  the  cdnrfition  of  yontli.  This 
would  be  a  ]>o!nt  of  still  j^reater  importance,  were  llicsi'  organs 
innate,  doom  111  LT  m  to  the  blind  law  of  fatality  ;  but  tlir  plirenolo- 
gists  maintain,  tliat  the  develoj[)ment  of  these  organic  incquuli- 
tiei  on  the  surface  of  the  cranmm  are  produced  and  developed 
by  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  braint  which  is  greater 
or  lesser  in  the  ratio  of  the  preponderance  of  the  organ  as  the 
indulgence  in  the  propensities  which  they  indicate. 

Pinel  relates  a  curious  case  of  hereditary  mania  in  a  man  who, 
up  to  the  of  fifty,  fulfilled  with  intelUgence  and  activity  the 
duties  of  an  imjjortant  office  which  he  held.  At  this  period  he 
indulged  in  various  excesses,  and  sunk  in  the  debasement  of  the 
lowest  society.  These  excesses  he  represented  to  hia  wondering 
friends  and  acquaintances  as  the  source  of  divine  pleasure  and 
celestial  enjoyment.  Ho  declared  that  he  would  erect  a  temple 
to  the  god  of  love,  and  ofliciate  himself  as  high  priest  at  his 
altars;  he  compared  the  very  lowest  of  women  to  angdic 
flittatiires ;  and  finally  was  confined,  a  furious  and  desperate 
maniac. 

Kiducation  carried  on  upon  mistaken  principles  has  also  been 
known  to  prepare  the  way  to  insanity,  and  La  Bruycre  has 
justly  observed,  that  there  are  parcntb,  the  study  of  whose  life 
appeurs  to  have  been,  their  giving  their  children  just  reason 
not  to  regret  their  loss.  Pinel  has  given  us  the  interesting 
history  of  two  orphan  brothers,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
most  anomalous  manner— with  extreme  kindness  and  efieminacy 
by  a  nurse,  and  with  much  harshness  and  injustice  by  a  tutor. 
The  result  of  this  erroneous  management  was  a  deficient  deve- 
lopment in  their  intcllcctrial  ficultics,  and  a  debilitated  frame, 
which  gradually  led  to  a  .state  of  imbecility.  When  examined 
by  Pinel  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  twenty-two,  their  conversa- 
tion was  puerile  in  the  extreme,  and  they  both  displayed  a  taste 
for  infantile  sports  and  pastimes,  befitting  children  of  three  or 
lour  jnn  old.  They  sought  to  express  themMlTes  with  great 
volubility,  but  their  language,  consisting  daaeAj  of  broken  svl- 
laUesy  was  scarcely  intdJigible.  NotwiMiatandmg  their  apathic 
appeaiance,  by  a  sort  of  automatic  habit,  every  evening  brought 
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on  an  absurd  scene  of  sentimentality.  They  would  join  each 
other  in  earnest  conversation  in  a  comer  of  the  room  ;  and, 
with  bitter  tears  and  deep  sighs,  bewail  the  loss  of  their 
parents,  who  had  thus  left  them  in  a  helpless  oq)han  condition, 
in  their  tender  years,  expressing  the  sincerest  affection  for  their 
nurse,  but  speaking  of  their  tutor  with  bitter  imprecations.  A 
great  partiality  shown  to  one  sister  has  driven  another  one 
to  a  state  of  dementia,  that  arose  from  her  continually  dwelling 
on  the  wrongs  she  experienced,  which,  of  course,  were  exagger- 
ated by  jealousy. 

External  agents  producing  sudden  terror  have  been  fre- 
quently known  to  bring  on  insanity.  It  is  related  of  a  child  of 
three  years  of  age,  who  was  so  terrified  on  being  brought  into  a 
madhouse,  that  he  was  subject  to  horrible  dreams  and  visions 
until  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  became  a  perfect  lunatic. 
Women  frightened  during  pregnancy  have  often  become  alien- 
ated ;  and  there  arc  two  cases  reported  of  young  ladies  who  were 
found  insane  the  day  after  their  nupticils. 

While  disappointments  and  misfortunes  arc  often  the  origin 
of  insanity,  a  sudden  melioration  in  circumstances,  and  unex- 
pected pleasing  intelligence  have  been  also  known  to  derange 
the  intellects.  A  man  who  came  into  the  possession  of  a  large 
fortune,  nfier  having  lived  for  many  years  in  penury,  was  so 
alarmed  at  the  thought  of  losing  this  property,  that  the 
apprehension  of  the  evil  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  An 
instance  is  recorded  of  a  young  girl,  long  separated  from  her 
lover  by  parents  averse  to  their  union,  who  became  insane  im- 
mediately after  her  marriage. 

Children  are  generally  exempted  from  this  calamitous  visita- 
tion ;  yet  Frank  relates  the  case  of  a  child  at  St.  Luke's  who 
had  been  deranged  since  he  was  two  years  old.  Age,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  seems  to  influence  insanity,  and  most  individuals 
are  alienated  between  their  twentieth  and  fiftieth  years.  Has- 
1am  states,  that  out  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four 
patients  admitted  into  Bedlam,  nine  hundred  and  ten  came 
within  this  period  of  life.  In  France  it  appears  that  most  cases 
of  insanity  are  noticed  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five.  One-fifteenth  of  these  cases  among  men,  and  one- 
sixth  among  women,  are  observed  before  their  twentieth  year  ; 
and  in  the  wealthy  classes  of  society  one-fourth  occur  before  the 
same  period.  The  following  table  from  Bicctre  regarding  age 
is  not  without  interest. 
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Yean.  Aged  15      20     ao      40     50      60  Told. 


1784 

• 

5 

83 

81 

24 

11 

6 

110 

1785 

4 

29 

49 

25 

14 

8 

124 

1786 

4 

31 

40 

32 

15 

5 

127 

1787 

•  •  • 

12 

39 

41 

2G 

17 

7 

142 

17fi8 

9 

48 

58 

21 

18 

7 

151 

1789 

•  •  • 

68 

89 

88 

II 

2 

182 

1790 

•  •  • 

6 

28 

84 

19 

9 

7 

106 

179] 

9 

26 

82 

16 

7 

8 

98 

1792 

■  •  • 

6 

26 

83 

18 

12 

8 

98 

179a 

•  •  • 

4 

86 

28 

22 

18 

10 

113 

Total 

m 

65 

839 

880 

286 

180 

58 

1198 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  astounding  events  which  took 
place  in  France,  but  more  especially  in  Paris,  from  the  year 
1789,  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  to  1793.  the  reign  of 
tenor,  had  no  eflect  upon  the  intellects  of  the  population  ;  un- 
less it  is  supposed  that  the  entire  nation  being  in  a  state  of 
insanity,  either  madmen  were  not  noticed  as  any  peculiarity,  or 
rushed  into  mischief  and  were  murdered.  Ihis  observation 
as  to  the  influence  of  public  events  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  admissions  in  the  Salpetriere  during  tiie  com- 
paratively tranquil  years  of  1811,  1812,  1813,  and  1814, 
_  although  many  case.^  of  insanity  were  said  to  have  arisen  tirom 
the  harsh  laws  of  the  conscription. 

Years.  Aged  20   25   80   85   40   50  60   70  80  Total. 

1811  !7  34  37  38  27  48  38  24  12  4  262 

1812  ...  5>  34  33  18  38  57  26  19  3  280 

1813  ...  43  29  33  41  32  57  31  13  6  285 

1814  ...  42  85  88  81  26  58  84  22  10  291 

Total  .  .  171  185  142  117  144  205  115   66   28  1118 

Therefore  one  might  fairly  conclude  that  the  takinc;  of  the 
Bastille,  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  bloody  sway  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  ambitious  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration 
of  LouisXyilL,  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the 
brains  of  our  happy  and  philosophical  neighbours. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined  that  women  are  mote  sutgect 
to  mental  alienation  than  men ;  this,  however,  is  by  no  means 
proved  by  observation  in  other  oountriesi  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  calculation ; 

Men.  Women. 
1756  Marseilles      ....         50  49 

1786  Paris   500  509 

1780^1794  Bedlam        .....  4992  4882 
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Hen.  Women. 
1807           St.  Luke's         ....      110  158 

1802  I'aris  1  to  2 

—  Berlin   1  to  S 

  Vienna  117  94 

■  Pennsvlvanin  2  to  1 

1807—1812  Vahouii  Madhoii!»&>  iu  France  .  488  700 
1802—1814  Mr.  EiquixoTs  establiahneDt  .      .  101  144 

Total  6452  6596 

In  the  Lunatic  Asylum  cf  Hanwell  I  have  now  under  my 

care  265  males,  and  351  females. 

It  has  long  been  a  current  opinion  that  madness  is  a  more 

common  disease  in  our  country  than  nny  -where  else.  Thi'^  vimy 
possibly  arise  from  the  greater  number  of  our  eccentric  country- 
men that  are  widely  scattered  over  the  globe  ;  and  whenever  an 
individual  is  observed  whose  manners  and  c  uduct  are  totally 
at  variance  with  the  habits  of  any  other  aicuiber  of  the  commu- 
nity, he  is  generally  considered  an  En^hman.  Voltaiffo  came 
to  the  sweeping  conclusion  that  one  hflf  of  the  nation  was  8cro» 
iulous,  and  the  other  moiety  insane. 

However^it  would  appear  that  insanity  is  on  the  increase ;  for 
in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  for  licensing  lunatic  establish- 
ments we  find  the  followin^i^ statement:  "Insanity  apj^ears  to  have 
been  <  >ftsi(ierabii/  on  the  increase  ;  for  if  we  compare  the  sums 
of  two  distant  lustra,  the  one  beginning  with  1775,  and  the 
other  ending  with  1809,  the  proponiou  oi  patients  returned 
as  having  been  Tecelved  into  lunatic  asylums  during  th€  lat- 
ter period,  is  to  that  of  the  former  nearly  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  to  one  hundred."  Dr.  Burrows  has  endeavoured 
to  impugn  the  correctness  of  this  statement  by  proving  that 
snicidc  is  more  frequent  in  other  countriea;  now,  unless  Dr. 
Burrows  can  prove  that  suicide  is  always  an  act  of  insanity, 
which  will  by  no  means  be  admitted,  his  observation  can  bear 
no  weight. 

It  is  but  too  true  that  in  melancholy  madness  we  often  observe 
a  prevailing  propensity  to  self-destruction.  Dr.  Abercromhie's 
views  on  this  subject  are  so  lummoua  that  I  shall  transcribe 
them. 

When  the  melancholic  hallucination  has  f\illy  taken  pos* 
session  of  the  mind,  it  becomes  the  sole  object  of  attention, 

without  the  power  of  var}  ing  the  impression,  or  of  directing  the 
thoughts  to  any  facts  or  considerations  calculated  to  remove  or 
palliate  it.    ihe  evil  seems  overwhelming  and  irremediable, 
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admitting  neither  of  MlluUion^  oonsoletion,  nor  hope.  For  the 
ptooess  of  mind  cilciuated  to  diminish  such  an  irapresiioii*  or 
even  to  produce  a  hope  of  the  palliation  of  the  evil,  is  precisely 
that  exercise  of  mind  which  in  this  singular  condition,  is  lost 
or  suspended ;  namely,  a  power  of  changing  the  subject  of 
thought,  of  transferring  the  nttcntion  to  other  facts  and  con- 
siderations, and  of  comparing  the  mental  impression  witli  these, 
and  with  the  actual  state  of  external  things.  Under  such  a 
conviction  of  overwhelming  and  hopeless  misery,  the  feeling 
natandly  arises  of  life  being  a  burden,  and  this  is  succeeded  by 
a  determination  to  quit  it.  When  such  an  association  has  once 
been  formed,  it  also  fixes  itself  upon  the  mind,  and  &ils  to  be 
corrected  by  those  considerations  which  ought  to  remove  it* 
Thnf  it  is  in  this  manner  the  impression  arises,  and  not  from 
au\  process  analogous  to  the  determination  of  a  sound  mind, 
apjx  us,  among  other  circumstances,  from  the  singul  ir  manner 
in  which  it  is  often  dissipated,  namely  by  the  accidental  pro- 
ductions of  some  new  impression  not  calculated  in  any  degree 
to  influence  the  subject  of  thought,  but  simply  to  give  a 
momentary  direction  oiP  the  mind  to  some  other  ieeiinBr*  Tbua 
a  man  mentioned  by  Pinel  had  left  his  house  in  the  night,  with 
the  determined  resolution  of  drowning  himself,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  robbers.  He  did  his  best  to  escape  from 
them,  and  havin'jr  done  so,  returned  home,  the  rcfolurion  of 
suicide  being  cniinly  dissipated.  A  woman  mentioned,  I  be- 
lieve by  Ur.  Bun  iws,  had  her  resolution  changed  in  the  same 
manner,  by  something  falling  on  her  heaii,  after  she  had  gone 
out  for  A  similar  purpose. 

A  very  irregular  modiflcation  occurs  in  some  of  these  cases. 
With  the  earnest  desire  of  death,  there  is  combined  an  impres- 
sion of  the  criminality  of  suicide  ;  but  this  instead  of  correcting 
the  hallucination,  only  leads  to  another  and  most  extraordinary 
mode  of  ctTecting  the  purpose  ;  namely  by  committifi'^'-  murflcr, 
and  HO  dying  by  the  liand  of  justice  Several  m-^tances  are  on 
record  in  which  this  remarkable  mental  process  wus  distinctly 
traced  and  acknowledged;  and  in  which  there  was  no  mixture 
of  malice  against  the  individuals  who  were  murdered.  On  the 
contrary,  these  were  generallv  children ;  and  in  one  of  the  cases, 
the  maniac  distinctly  avowed  his  resolution  to  commit  murder, 
with  the  view  of  dying  by  a  sentence  of  law  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  his  determination  that  his  victim  should  be  a  child,  as  he 
should  thus  nvoid  the  additional  p-nilt  of  sending  a  person  out 
of  the  world  in  a  state  of  unrepenttti  sin.  The  menial  process  in 
tuch  a  case  presents  a  most  interesting  subject  of  reflection*  It 
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appears  to  he  purely  a  process  of  association,  without  the  power 
of  reasoning.  I  Bhoula  suppose  that  there  had  been  at  a  former 
period,  during  a  comparativdy  healthy  state  of  the  mental 
facultiee,  a  repeated  contemnlation  of  suicide  which  had  been 
always  checked  hy  an  immediate  contemplation  of  its  dreadful 
criminality. 

Ill  tills  manner  a  stronf^  connexion  had  been  formed,  which 
when  the  idea  of  suicide  aftcrwai  ds  came  into  the  mind,  during 
the  htate  of  insanity,  led  to  the  impression  of  its  lieinousncss, 
not  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  but  by  simple  association.    1  he 
subsequent  steps  arc  the  distorted  reasonings  of  insanity,  mixed 
with  some  previous  impression  of  the  safe  condition  of  children 
dying  in  infiincy.   This  explanation  I  think  U  strongly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  consideration  that,had  the  idea  of  the  crimbality 
of  suicide  been  in  any  degree  a  process  of  reasoning,  a  corre- 
sponding conviction  of  the  guilt  of  murder  must  have  followed 
it.    1  find,  however,  one  case  whicli  is  at  variance  v  iih  tlii? 
hypothesis.    The  reasoning  of  that  unfortunate  individual  was, 
that  if  he  committed  nnirder,  and  died  by  the  hand  of  justice, 
tliere  would  be  time  for  his  makin<r  his  peace  with  the  almighty 
between  the  crime  and  his  execution,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  he  should  die  by  suicide.  This  was  a  species  of  reasoning 
but  it  was  purely  the  reasoning  of  insanity." 

Still  these  remarks  do  not  go  to  prove  that  suicide  is  always 
the  result  of  insanity,  since  it  can  in  most  instances  be  attributed 
to  a  moment  of  despair  and  impatience  under  a  heavy  visitataon 
of  calamity,  or  the  dread  of  contempt  of  society.  The  frequency 
of  this  ra-li  act,  cannot  tlierefore  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the 
greater  prevalence  of  madness  in  any  country.  With  greater  rea- 
son, self-destruction  is  to  be  referred  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
religious  education  and  feeling,  which  will  enable  man  to  bear 
up  against  the  world  s  vicissitudes,  and  dceu)  life  a  more  or  less 
painful  journey  to  a  peaceful  abode. 

Montesquieu  was  one  of  the  many  writers  who  attributed  this 
propensity  as  being  nearly  exclusive  to  the  English.  Les 
Anglaist"  he  says,  se  tuent  sans  qu'on  puisse  imaginer 
aucune  raison  qui  les  y  determine;  iis  se  tuent  dans  le  sens 
meme  du  honheiir.  rv-ttr  r.rtion.  che^  les  Uomains  etait  refrot 
de  I'education,  elle  tcnait  a  ieur  inanierc  de  penser  ct  a  k  urs 
coutumes ;  dans  les  Anglais  c  cst  1  ellet  dune  maiadie,  eiie  tient 
k  I'etat  physique  de  la  machine." 

Two  very  curious  works  on  suicide  have  been  latelypublished 
in  Germany  by  Dr.  Amttenius  and  Dr.  Schlegel.  Tne  fmatit 
writer  divides  this  fatal  propensity  into  acute  and  chronic;  ihe 
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first  marked  great  physical  excitement,  the  latter  accomjm- 
nied  or  precedca  by  sadness,  moroseness,  and  love  of  solitade* 

Cnriotis  case^  nrc  related  in  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  amongst 
others  we  remark  that  of  an  Knglish  nohldnnn  who  cast  himself 
into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  A  German  in  tiie  same  year,  not 
being  al>le  perhaps  to  travel  so  far,  threw  liimself  into  a  smelt- 
ing furnace.  Several  ca&es  are  recorded  of  individuals  who 
formed  the  desperate  rcsolatioii  of  starving  tbemadTea.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  many  instances  the  most  trifling  ctremnstanoe  has 
driven  these  reckless  beings  to  the  commission  of  this  desperate 
action.  The  case  of  a  youne  Parisian  author  of  the  name  of 
Escoupe,  who  suffocated  nimscif  because  one  of  his  dramatic  pro* 
ductions  had  been  severely  criticised,  is  well  known.  A  German 
student  destroyed  himself  hecaose  he  had  a  club-foot,  and 
another  youth  put  ati  end  to  liis  existence  in  consequence  of  his 
not  having  been  allowed  to  put  ou  his  Sunday  clothes.  Dr. 
Scblegel  has  given  a  curious  table  of  the  means  of  destruction 
resorted  to  aooordinff  to  the  several  ^es  of  individuals,  and  we 
give  the  following  abstract : 


Between  10  and  20  years  of  age. 
80  —  do 

«    ao  —  40  „ 

„     iO  -  50  „ 

„    60  —  eo  „ 

„     80  —  70  « 

„   70  —  eo  „ 

>•     80  —  90  ,f 


By  pistol.  By  hanging. 


61 

6S 

.  283 

51 

.  18-2 

04 

.  160 

188 

.  161 

256 

.  m 

885 

.  85 

108 

1000 

tooo 

In  classing  9000  csfos  of  pnicide  which  happened  in  Paris 
between  the  years  17ij6  and  IH'SO,  Dr.  Schlegel  concludes  that 
what  he  terms  the  '*  philosophic  suicide/'  is  that  which  is  perpe- 
trated after  deliberation,  during  the  night  or  shortly-  before  sun- 
rise ;  whilst  when  it  is  not  the  result  of  premeditation^  it  occurs 
during  the  day. 

The  choice  between  shooting  and  hanging  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  same  grounds  A  young  man,  in  a  fit  of  frantic 
passion^  from  disappointed  love,  or  losses  at  play,  will  pro- 
bably, on  his  return  home,  seize  a  pistol  and  blow  out  his 
brains ;  whereas  han^intj;  needs  reflection  and  some  prepara- 
tion and  precaution,  whicli  would  alone  sufhcc  to  bring  a 
reflective  creature  to  a  nropcr  sense  of  his  folly,  unless  pre- 
determined to  destroy  liimself  by  "  philosophic  suicide." 
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It  appears  in  these  acoounts  that  suicide  In  Fmoe  has 
matly  increased  since  the  r6volntion«  The  average  nnmher 
during  the  last  forty-two  years  being  409,^,  thenumherin 
Paris  heing  1639  annually.  Dr.  Schlegel  informs  us  that 
there  exists  a  society  in  Paris  called,  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Suicide."  It  consists  of  twelve  members,  and  a  lot  is  enst 
annually  to  decide  wliich  of  Uium  is  to  destroy  liimself  in  the 
presence  of  the  others.  Certain  cjuaUficatious  and  testimo- 
nials were  required  before  a  candidate  could  be  admitted  into 
this  amiable  club  t 

1.  He  must  proTe  himself  a  man  of  honour. 

2.  He  must  have  ezperieDced  the  injustice  of  mankind, 
been  injured  by  a  dear  niend,  or  betrayed  by  a  mistress  or  a 
wife* 

3.  He  must  have  experienced,  for  some  considerable  tiroe, 
a  miserable  vacuity  of  soul,  and  a  discontent  with  every  thing 

in  the  world. 

Thi?^  association  reminds  me  of  a  ball  that  was  established 
in  Pans  after  tlie  reign  of  terror,  called  Lc  Ual  dcs  yn  ii/ati, 
to  which  no  i)erson  could  be  admitted  unless  they  had  had  a 
near  relation  guillotined. 

Br.  Schlegel  has  also  given  the  fbllowing  statistical  table  of 
the  proportion  of  suicides  to  various  populations — ^both  as  re- 
garding counties  and  principal  cities : 


Countries,                Praportkm  of  suieidet  to 

Sweden  , 

1  in  92,375 

The  Milanais  . 

.     I  ...  72,670 

Rmns.  1819^  18S0 

1  ...  36,860 

 -1824—1687  . 

.     I  ...  84,246 

Prussia     .         ,  . 

1  ...  14.224 

Saxony 

•     1  •••  8,446 

SL  Peienbulf 

1  ...  418 

LondoD,  IBth  century 

1  ...  10.572 

I  ...  21,491 

Ptoit 

.     1  «.•  2,21^ 

GcDwa    •        >  • 

1  ...  9.714 

Berlin,  1788—1797  . 

1  ..  23,066 

— ~  179S— 1807 

I  ...  12.917 

■           1813—1822  . 

.      1  ...  3,312 

Hamburg 

1  4,600 

Leipzig 

1  ...  3,14.') 

Milan 

1  ...  1.821 

Naples          .  . 

1  ...  27,230 

New  York 

1  ...  9.474 

Baltimore      .  • 

1  ...  1 

Philadelphia 

1  ...  20«000 

popiUatiam, 
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According  to  our  ingenious  author^  drunkenness  is  the 
cbief  cau8€  of  Buicide  in  England,  FmamA,  and  Germany ; 
love  and  gambling  in  France;  whilst  bigotry,  or  the  fiear  of 
dying  witibout  having  recttved  the  sacrament,  he  supposes, 
prevents  it  in  Spain,  where,  comparatively  speaking,  suicide 
IS  seldom  lieard  of. 

The  same  remark  may  apply  to  Italy,  where  a  Roman  lady, 
having  heard  of  such  an  action,  exclaiTned,  Dev'  essere  un  fo- 
restiere ;  gii  Italiani  mn  sono  tauiv  matli.''  She  was  right, 
the  suicide  was  a  melancholy  German  tailor. 

In  India,  where  the  doctnne  of  predestination  is  generally 
prevalent,  it  is  calculated  that  in  one  year  there  were  forty 
suicid  s  in  a  population  of  250,000,  twenty-three  of  which 
were  females. 

Arntzenius  quotes  GalPs  opinion,  tiiat  suicide  arises  from 
too  great  a  predominance  of  the  organ  of  cautiousness. 
Combe  and  other  plirenologists  are  of  opinion,  that  with  this 
predominance  a  dehcient  development  of  hope  and  a  large 
destructiveness  must  be  conjoined. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
insanity  is  comparatively  rare,  malconformation  of  the  brain 
and  consequent  idiotism  are  very  frequent. 

Since  tlw  peace  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  on  the  sn}>ject  of  increase  of  lunacy,  founded  on 
the  admission  of  lunatics  into  public  and  private  establish- 
ments, since  emigration  has  carried  so  many  families  and 
operatives  of  every  description  abroad,  many  of  whom,  from 
various  disa^^pointments  and  vexations,  might  have  been  pre- 
disposed to  insanity. 

It  appears  that  in  1836  there  existed  in  England  and 
Wales  6402  lunatics,  7265  idiots— 13,667  lunatics  and 
idiots.  Of  paupers  alone,  or  lunatics  and  idiots,  there  were 
1,00098  of  the  total  population,  or  1  in  1021. 

However,  arcDrrling  to  the  most  probable  calculation,  the 
number  of  lunatics  iii  England  amounts  to  about  1  out 
of  \vliich  about  11,000  are  paupers.  Idiots  are  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  lunatics.  Sir  A.  Halliday  states  the  former  to 
amount  to  5741,  and  the  latter  to  6806.  To  this  it  must  be 
observed  that  many  harmless  idiots  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  ususd  residence.  In  Wales  it  appears  that  idiots  are  to 
lunatics  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one.  The  ditiiculty 
of  obtaining  any  certain  information  on  this  subject,  how- 
ever,  is  such,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide  the  <|uei(tioii 
with  any  chance  of  a  probable  certainty. 
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In  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  lunacy  in  other  coantries^ 
the  foliowing  are  cunous  statistical  statements : 

In  Spain,  in  ISIT?  according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Luzuriaga, 
there  only  existed  in  the  asylums  of  Toledo,  Granada,  Cor- 
dova, Valencia,  Cadiz,  Saragossa,  and  Barcelona,  509  lunatics — 
only  fifty  were  in  the  hospitals  of  Cadiz,  sixty  in  that  of 
Madrid,  and  thirty-six  iu  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

In  Italy,  in  twenty-five  asylums  in  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan, 
Brescia,  Verona,  V^enice,  Parma,  Mudena,  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Florence,  Sienna,  Lucca,  and  Rome,  Mr.  Brierre  only  found 
9441  patients.  The  population  of  these  parts  of  Italy 
amounting  to  about  16,789,000  inhabitants,  wnich  gives  one 
lunatic  to  4879  persons. 

Scott,  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to 
China,  obsen  cd  that  very  few  insane  persons  were  to  be  found 
there.  Huml>oldt  states  that  madness  is  rare  amongst  the 
natives  of  South  America.  Carr  made  the  same  remark  in 
Russia.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  religious  melancholy,  and  tliat 
most  vexatious  species  of  insanity  called  erotomania^  are  the 
more  common. 

In  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  and  America  insanity  is  very 
rare.  Dr.  Winterbotham  affirms,  that  among  the  Africans 
near  Sierra  Leone,  mania  is  a  disease  which  seldom  if  ever 
occurs.  Idiotism  wns  likewise  a  rare  phenomenon  among 
them.  Ati^oni^^  t  he  m  ^ro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  it  is 
scarcely  known,  and  during  three  years'  residence  in  the 
Balmuius,  only  one  case  of  monomania  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion. AmouiESt  the  native  races  of  America  it  scarcely  exists. 
From  these  observations  we  ma^  conclude,  with  Esquirol,  that 
insanity  belongs  almost  exdnsively  to  civilized  races  of  men, 
that  it  scarcely  exists  among  savages,  and  is  rare  in  barbarous 
countries.  To  \^hat  circumstance  arc  we  to  attribute  this 
exemption  ?  Possibly  it  may  he  attributed  to  simplicity  in 
living,  Winch  predisposes  to  less  disease  and  morbid  varieties 
of  organization,  and  to  the  absence  of  that  refined  education 
which  exposes  man  to  the  artificial  wants  and  miseries  of  high 
civilization.  It  is  moreover  probable  that  the  constant  occupa- 
tion which  the  existence  of  the  sava^^  requires  to  satisfy  his 
absolute  necessities,  does  not  leave  him  leisure  time  to  pon- 
der over  gloomy  ideas  and  fictitious  sufferings.  In  addition 
to  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Pritchard  has  justly  remarked, 
that  we  n)ir:ht  also  conjecture  that  congenitnl  predisposition 
is  wanting  lu  the  offspring  of  uncivilized  races.    The  same 
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author  admits  the  probability  of  the  brain  receiving  a  different 
develojiment  in  the  progeny  of  cultivated  raoesj  or  of  those 
whose  mental  faculties  have  been  awakened. 

Various  professions  have  been  supposed  to  exercise  much 
influence  on  tlio  intellectual  faculties.  The  following  obser- 
vations at  the  Salpctri^re  during  one  year  may  tend  to 
illustrate  this  subject : 


Field  labourers       •          •  •  43 

Servants          .          .          .  .51 

Needlework  women          .  .  85 

Cooks            .         .         .  .16 

Shopkeepen        .        .  •  21 

Pedlars          .         •         .  «  16 

Shoenuikere         ...  8 

House-paiotcrs  and  vamishen  1 

Housekeepers        .          .  ,  192 

Women  of  the  town     .         .  .33 

In  Mr«  EsquiroPs  establishment : 

Fftrmors     .         •         ■  •  9 

Military  men    .         .         .  .38 

Scan'cn       ....  M 

Merchants       .          .          .  .60 

Students     .        •        •  .  25 

Clerks  in  public  offices           .  .  21 

Engineers   •         .         •  .  2 

Lawyers          .          .          .  .11 

Chemists    «...  4 

Phs'sicians       .          .          .  .  4 

Artists       .*       .         .  .  6 


According  to  the  prevalence  of  the  ideas  connected  with 
their  former  pursuits  do  we  obsen-e  the  halludnation  of  these 

unfortunate  persons  to  be  of  a  difi'erent  character.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombic  relates  the  case  of  a  Scotch  clergyniaiij  who  was 
brouq^ht  before  a  jury  to  be  what  is  called  in  Scotland  cog~ 
iiosLcd,  or  declared  incapal)!e  of  manaLnnu'^  his  alhiirs.  Araonsst 
the  acts  of  extravagance  alleged  againbL  iiim  was,  that  lie  iiad 
burnt  his  library.  When  he  was  asked  by  the  jury  what 
account  he  would  give  of  this  part  of  his  conduct,  he  replied 
in  the  following  terms:  In  the  earlv  part  of  my  life  1  had 
imbibed  a  liking  for  a  most  unprotitaole  study,  namely,  con- 
troversial divinity.  On  reviewing  my  library,  I  found  a 
great  jjart  of  it  to  consist  of  books  of  this  description,  and  I 
was  so  anxious  that  my  family  should  not  he  led  to  follow 
the  same  pursuits,  that  1  determined  to  bum  the  whole.'^^  lie 
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gare  answers  equally  plausible  to  questions  which  were  put 
to  him  respecting  ouier  parts  of  his  conduct ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  jury  found  no  sufficient  ground  for  cognoscing 
him ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  from  that  time,  he  was 

in  a  state  of  decided  in  an  in. 

What  a  school  of  humility  is  a  hinatic  asylum  !  What  a 
field  of  observation  does  it  not  present  to  the  philosopher 
vfho  ranges  among  its  inmates!  We  find  the  same  aberra- 
tions that  obtain  in  society  ;  similar  errors,  similar  passions, 
similar  miserable  self-tormenting  chimeras,  empty  pride, 
worthless  vanity,  and  overweening  ambition.  Thm  we 

See  tliat  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jaaf^ed*  out  of  tuae  and  bardi. 

Ear1i  madhouse  has  its  gods  and  priests,  its  sovereigns  and 
its  subjects,  terrific  mimicry  of  worldly  superstitio?is,  pctiiip, 
pride,  and  degradatioii  !  There,  tyrannv  rules  with  iron  sway, 
uuLii  tiie  keeper's  appearance  makes  tyrants  know  there  does 
exist  a  power  still  greater  than  their  own.  In  madhouses 
egotism  prevails  as  generally  as  in  the  world,  and  notUng 
aronnd  the  lunatic  sheds  any  influence  unless  relating  to  his 
wretched  self.  In  this  struggle  between  the  mind  and  body, 
this  constant  action  and  reaction  of  the  moral  and  the  cor- 
poreal energies,  when  reason  has  yielded  to  the  brute  force 
of  animal  passions,  and  the  body  with  all  its  baseness  lias 
triumphed  over  the  soul,  one  cannot  but  think  of  Plutarch's 
laaciiul  idea,  that,  should  the  body  sue  the  mind  for  damages 
before  a  court  of  justice,  it  would  be  found  that  the  defendant 
had  been  a  ruinous  tenant  to  the  plaintiff. 

In  many  eases  of  insanity  we  obsen'^e  a  singular  fertility  of 
glowing  imagination  and  a  vivacity  of  memory  which  is  often 
surprising.  Dr.  Willis  mentions  a  patient  who  was  subject 
to  occasional  attacks  of  insanity,  ana  who  assured  him  that 
he  expected  tlie  paroxysms  with  impatience,  as  they  proved 
to  him  a  source  of  considerable  deli<:;lit.  "  Every  thing,"  he 
said,  "  appeared  easy  to  me.  No  obstacles  presented  them- 
selves eiuier  in  theory  or  in  practice.  My  memory  acquired 
of  a  sudden  a  singular  d^ree  of  perfection.  Long  passages 
of  Latin  authors  occurred  to  my  mind*  In  general  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  rhythmical  terminations,  but  then  I 
could  write  verse  \nth  as  much  facility  as  prose." 

Old  association'^  fhu'i  recalled  into  the  mind  are  often 
mixed  up  with  receut  occurrences,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
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dieaming.  Dr.  Qooch  mentions  a  lady  who  became  insane 
in  consequence  of  an  alann  of  fire  in  her  neighbourhood.  She 
imagined  that  she  was  transformed  into  l£e  Virgin  Mary^ 

and  that  a  luminous  halo  beamed  round  her  head. 

It  is  said  that  the  Egyptians  placed  a  mummy  at  their  fes- 
tive board,  to  remind  man  of  mortahty.  Would  not  a  frequent 
visit  to  a  Innatic  asylum  afford  a  wholesome  lesson  to  tlie 
reckless  de.spot,  tlie  proud  statcsmati,  and  the  arbitrary  cliief- 
tain  ?  There  tiiey  might  converse  with  tyrants,  politicians, 
and  self-created  heroes^  in  all  the  naked  turpitude  of  the  evil 
posfiions^  who  in  their  frantic  gestures  would  show  them  diat 
which  they  wish  to  be — that  which  the  world  considers  diey 
are !  Often  would  they  hear  the  maniac  express  the  very 
thoughts  that  ruffle  their  own  pillows,  until  tlie  dreaded  bell 
that  announces  the  doctor's  visit,  and  which  witli  one  loud 
peal  destroys  bis  fond  illusions,  herald  of  that  knell  which 
sooner  or  later  must  call  tlieni  from  the  busy  world  they  think 
their  own.  How  beauLitully  haa  i*  ilmer  expressed  the  mad- 
man's fears! 

Spc  von  old  iiiistT  ladcii  wltli  swelling  bai;s 
Of  iil-got  gold,  with  how  mucli  awkward  haste 
He  limps  away  to  shelter!   See  how  he  ducks, 
And  dives,  and  dodges  with  the  gods  ;  and  all 
Only  in  hope  to  avoid,  for  some  ft  w  days 
Pertiaps,  the  just  reward  of  his  own  sua  extortions. 
The  hot  adulterer,  now  all  chill  and  impotent 
With  fear,  leaps  from  the  polluted  bed. 
And  cram*  himself  into  a  cranny  I 
There  mighty  men  of  blood,  wlio  make  a  trade 
Of  murder,  forget  their  wonted  fierceness  ; 
Otst-nois'd,  they  slirink  asidL-,  and  shake  for  fear 
O'  di'  louder  tlireat'uiugs  of  the  augr)'  gods. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  insanity  or  our  fallacious 
views  regarding  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consolation  to  i\ud 
that  OUT  mode  of  treating  it  is  at  last  founded  on  rational 
and  humane  principles.  The  unfortunate  lunatic  is  no  longer 
an  object  of  horror  and  disgust,  chained  down  like  a  wild 
beast,  and  sunk  by  ignorance  or  avarice,  even  below  the  level 
of  that  degradatioirm  the  scale  of  human  beings,  to  which  it 
had  pleased  Providence  to  reduce  him, — we  no  longer  behold 
him  rising  from  his  foul  and  loathsome  bed  of  straw,  scantily 
covered  with  filthy  tatters,  his  hair  and  beard  wild  and  grisly 
— his  eyes  under  the  influence  of  constant  excitement,  dart- 
ing menacing  looks — the  foam  bubblmg  tiirough  his  gnashing 
teeth — clanking  his  fetters  with  angry  words  and  gestures. 
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tiireatening  heaven  and  earth — gazed  at  with  dismay,  through 
massive  bars — the  very  female  seeming  of  doubtful  sex : 

Her  III)  regarded  locks 
Matted  like  fury-trcsscs,  lier  poor  limbs 
Chained  to  the  ground;  and  stead  of  those  delights 
Which  happy  lovers  taste,  lier  kr.  j  r  r's  stripes, 
A  bed  of  straw,  and  a  coarse  woodcu  dbli 
Of  wretched  sustcuaucc* 

Now,  tlie  unfortunate  persons  are  restored  to  social  life  as 
much  as  their  sad  condition  allow  s ;  they  enjoy  every  comfort 
that  can  solace  them  in  their  lucid  intervals,  when  their  liallu- 
cinations  cease ;  in  illness  they  are  treated  with  kindness  and 
liberality^  and  in  health,  their  former  associations  with  the 
busy  worlds  are  recalled  b^  labour,  voluntarily'  performed  or 
stimulated  b^  the  incentive  of  some  additional  comfort. 
Ko  coercion  is  resorted  to,  except  to  prevent  the  furious 
maatae  from  injuring  liimself  and  others,  and  then,  such 
means  are  adopted  that  restrain  his  violence  without  a  pain- 
ful process.  Even  the  stmi^rlit  waistcoat,  whi  'b  impedes 
respiration,  is  generally  banished  in  all  \A  ell-regulatcd  esta- 
blislinit  iits,  and  helts,  sleeves,  and  mnfts,  which  merely  secure 
the  hands,  without  preventing  a  free  motion  of  the  articula- 
tions, are  usually  resorted  to.  To  such  an  extent  is  healthy 
occupation  carried  on  in  lunatic  asylums,  that  at  tills  mo* 
ment  at  Hanwell,  out  of  upwards  of  600  inmates  under  my 
care^  421  are  at  work  and  <fistributed  as  fbllows : 

Maks, 

57  Workincr  in  tlie  garden  and  grounds. 
53  Handicrafts  at  various  trades. 
38  Assistants  in  the  wards. 

28  Picking  coir,  or  the  external  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nu^ 

for  stuffing  mattresses,  &c. 
2  Clerks  in  the  office. 

178 

Femafes, 

J  20  At  nco(He"\vork. 
2  Makiiiii  brushes. 
21  In  the  kitchen  and  dairy. 
21  Assisting  in  the  wards, 

•  Otway. 
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26  Picking  coin 

30  Working  in  the  gafden. 

2  i  In  the  laundr^r* 

243 


HanwcH  may  he  said  to  l)c  an  asylum  for  incurables, 
since  it  is  doonicd  to  receive  old  cases  that  scarcely  ever 
atTord  a  chance  of  recovery;  to  which  are  added  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  idiots  and  epileptics  of  Middlesex^  whose 
families  cannot  support  them. 

Let  us  hope  from  this  gradual  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  this  illfated  class  of  our  fellow-creatures^  that  every  in- 
stitution, both  public  and  private,  will  shortly  be  conducted 
upon  a  similar  plan,  having  sufficient  grounds  attached  to  it, 
to  give  occupation  to  such  of  their  inmates  as  may  still  be 
able  to  enjoy  some  share,  however  trilhng  it  may  be,  of  the 
blessing*}  of  this  iitc. 


LEPROSY. 

BoNTius  informs  us  that  this  disease  was  observed  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Ganges^  where  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Ccwrap,    Kaempfer  noticed  it  in  Ceylon  and  Japan.  In 

Sumatra,  whole  generations  are  infected  with  both  leprosy 
and  elephantiasis ;  and  those  who  are  labouring  under  the 
latter  disease,  although  it  is  not  contagious,  are  driven  into 
the  woods.  Christopher  Columbus  found  lepers  in  the  island 
of  Buona  Vista  in  1498,  and  frictions  of  turtle  blood  were 
used  to  relieve  them. 

In  our  days  it  is  a  disease  of  rare  occurrence,  at  least  in 
Europe ;  yet  it  was  observed  at  YetroUes  and  Martignes,  in 
Fhinoe,  in  1808,  and  at  Pigua  and  Castel  Franco,  in  Italy,  in 
1807.  The  el^hantiasis  still  prevaib  in  our  West  India 
colonies,  more  especially  that  spedes  which  is  called  "  ele- 
phant leg,"  and  which  is  not  uncommon  at  Barbadoes,  St, 
Christopher,  and  Nevis.  Parsons,  in  his  Travels  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  in  forms  us  that  a  similar  complaint  exists  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  where  it  is  called  the  "Cochin  leg."  The 
Hindoo  physicians  treat  it  with  pills  of  arsenic  and  black 
pepper. 
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A  curious  species  of  leprosy  a])})eared  ia  Home  under  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  which  was  brought  thither  from  Asia.  The 
eruption  first  broke  out  upon  the  chin,  whence  it  was  called 
Mentagra,  and  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Martial : 

Nod  ulcus  acre,  pustuleeve  lucentes  ; 
Nec  triste  isentain>  soitlidivo  lidienes. 

From  the  chin  it  extended  over  the  entire  body,  and  on  its 
disappearance  left  scars  more  unsightly,  if  jjossible,  than  the 
former  disease.  Its  virulence  and  dithculty  of  cure  induced 
the  Romans  to  send  to  Kgypt  for  attcnthmcc.  The  same 
disease  prevailed  in  the  second  century,  antl  Noranus,  a  phy- 
sician ox  Aquitania,  was  sent  for  to  heal  it.  Crispus,  a  friend 
of  Galen,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  best  method  of  cure* 
Pliny  has  ^iven  an  accurate  account  of  the  mentagra  in  his 
Natural  History,  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  1.  According  to  the  same 
writ^^  elephantiasis  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey's 
troops.  Plutarcli  fixes  its  apparition  to  the  time  when 
Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  flourished  as  one  of  his  disciples. 
Themison  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  disease,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Cffiiius  Aurelianus,  but  has  not  been  preserved  from  tlie 
ravages  of  time.  Lucilius  called  the  aflfection  odiosa  VitiU'Uj. 
The  Ge/nursa  of  Pliny  appears  to  have  been  a  similar  com- 
plaint ;  and  Triller  thinks  that  it  was  the  Gumreiha  of  the 
Talmud. 

Formerly,  in  England,  the  causes  of  lepers  were  committed 
to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  it  was  prohibited  to  prosecute 

a  leper  before  a  lay  judge,  as  they  were  under  the  protection 
of  thf*  church,  which  sej^arated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
ppojilc  by  a  ritual.     At  this  period  a  law  existed,  called  /.f- 
pt  osu  amovenfio,  for  the  removal  of  lepers  who  ventured  to  mix 
in  society.    Tims  leprosy  niay  be  consicicrcd  one  of  the  most 
terrific  maladies  inflicted  on  mankind.    Holy  Writ  affords  us 
abundant  proofs  of  its  fatal  character.   It  is  probable  that 
this  disease  was  first  observed  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
Egypt,  whence  it  spread  its  ravages  to  Greece  and  ^ia ;  and 
when  the  East  was  obliged  to  submit  to  tiie  Roman  legions, 
the  conquerors  carried  the  scourge  of  the  vanquished  to  their 
own  countrv.    From  Italy  the  disorder  extended  to  France  : 
and  in  the  reign  of  Philip  I.  we  find  some  members  of  the 
church  mihtant,  called  huspUaUers,  who  spent  their  ardu(  »us 
life  in  attending  upon  lepers^  and  waging  war  agauisi  the 
infidels. 

The  Hebrew  tribes^  on  quitting  .Egypt^  were  rabjeeC  to 
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three  Idnds  of  leproBy  $  all  of  them  were  distingoiahed  by  the 

name  of  Berat  (nro),  or  ^bright  spot.^  One  called  Boak 
(apn)^  of  a  dull  white;  and  two  named  Tsorat  (r^yi),  or 
"  venom  or  malignity  the  first  variety  of  the  latter  being 
the  Berat  Lebena,  OT  bright  whitr  berat;  and  the  next  the 
Berat  Cecha,  or  the  dark  and  dusky  berat ;  both  of  wliich 
were  highly  contagious,  and  rendered  those  who  laboured 
under  their  attack  unclean^  and  dangerous  to  society. 

Manetboy  Justin^  and  several  historians,  pretend  that  the 
Hebrews  were  expelled  from  Egypt  in  consequence  of  their 
being  infected  with  this  formidable  disease ;  a  reproach  from 
which  Josephus  attempted  to  exculpate  his  countrymen.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  diirincr  their  captivity  of  one  hundred 
and  tliirty-four  years,  the  Israelites  laboured  under  this  awful 
visitation;  and,  three  thousand  years  after  their  miration  we 
find  Prosper  Alpiaus  describing  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as 
the  principal  seat  of  the  disease.  Lucretius  gives  the  same 
account  of  it ; 

Est  Elephas  morbus,  qui,  propter  fliimina  Nili 
Gignitur,  /Egypto  in  media,  nc(|ue  jprsetcrea  usquani. 

Fliny  and  Marcellus  Empiricus  refer  the  cakmity  to  the  same 
source.  They  state,  however,  that  it  was  more  general  in  the 

lower  classes,  although  it  sometimes  attacked  their  sove- 
reigns ;  an  event  which  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  infliction, 
since  it  appears  that  royalty  had  the  privilege  of  bathing 
in  human  blood  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  curative  means. 
Gaul  and  Aviceinia  attribute  its  fatal  prevalence  in  Alexan- 
dria to  the  infloence  of  the  climate,  and  the  quality  of  their 
food.  The  Persian  writer  thus  expresses  himsdlf:  *'£t 
quando  aggregatur  caliditas  aeris  cum  maliti&  cibi,  et  ejus 
essentia  ez  genere  piscium,  et  came  salita,  et  came  groasi^et 
camibus  asinorum,  rt  lentibus,  procul  dubio  est  ut  eyeniat 
lepra,  sicut  multiplu  at  ur  in  Alexandria/' 

The  Boak,  or  shgiiter  berat,  which  is  not  considered  to  be 
contagious,  still  bears  the  same  denouiuiaUtiu  amongst  the 
Arabs,  and  is  the  henpa  aA^dy,  or  dull  white  leprosy  of  the 
Gfeeks.  The  brieht  white  and  dusky  berats  of  the  Hebrews 
were  distinguished  on  account  of  their  malignity,  and  with  the 
Tsorat  (jrvisi),  ^re  still  called  among  the  Arabians  by  the 
Hebrew  generic  term  with  a  very  s^ht  alteration,  for  tlie 
Berat  Lebena  is  their  Beras  B^as,  and  the  Berat  Cecha, 
the  Beras  Asved. 

While  the  Arabians  borrowed  the  Hebrew  terms,  the 
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Greeks  took  their  denominalions  from  the  same  source ;  and 
from  Tsarat  they  adopted  the  word  Psora,  The  Tunvt  is 
restrained  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  conta^ons  form  of  leprosy. 
Amongst  the  Greeks  Lepra  was  a  genenc  synonyme  of  Bemi 

or  Beras. 

This  confusion  in  the  adaptation  of  the  names  given  to  the 
varieties  of  leprosy  has  oceasioncd  much  ]^oq)lexity  in  the 
study  of  the  disease.  Actuarius,  in  endeavouring  to  rectify 
these  errors,  has  produced  a  greater  confusion.  According 
to  him,  they  are  different  forms  of  a  common  genus.  How- 
ever,  the  most  important  distinction  was  that  which  defined 
the  contagious  ana  the  non-contagious  forms.  The  leprosy 
described  by  Moses  under  the  name  of  Soak  or  Bohak  was 
the  aA^r}^  of  Hippocrates;  Seeth  the  xpaKo^;  Saphachathwid 
Misphachuth  the  hetyrjv;  and  finfipyeth  the  \evKfj ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Carthenser  and  other  writers,  this  leprosy  was  the 
Letice  of  the  Greeks. 

The  elephantiasis  was  long  confounded  witli  leprosy;  but 
the  former  is  a  tubercular  affection  of  the  skm^  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  scaly  leprosy,  and  certainly  not  contagious.  Its 
smgular  name  was  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  sutiace 
of  the  huge  misshape^  limbs  of  those  who  were  affected 
with  the  malady,  and  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
leg  of  an  elephant.  This  morbid  state  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  in  England  it  has  been  called 
"the  Barbadoes  leg."  The  original  Arabic  name  for  this 
affection  was  Dal  Fil,  or  "the  elephant's  disease/*  whicli  is 
now  the  common  denomination  ;  although  it  is  frequently 
abridged  into  FH  alone,  literally  Ek'phas.  The  elephantiasis 
is  not  even  alluded  to  by  Moses  in  his  descriptions  of  leprosy. 
However,  the  elephant  leg  of  the  Arabians  is  a  disease  tcMally 
different  from  the  speciic  elephantiasis,  which  is  a  disorder 
of  the  skin,  the  roughness  of  which  led  to  the  name,  and 
whieh  the  Arabians  called  Juzam  or  Judam, 

These  errors  of  description  amongst  medical  writers  have 
of  course  occasioned  much  obscurity  and  perplexity  in  the 
prockictions  of  travellers  and  historians,  who  have  generally 
confounded  all  these  diseases  with  the  Hebrew  leprosy,  or 
the  leprosy  which  for  so  long  a  period  desolated  the  fairest 
portions  of  Europe,  where  every  country  was  crowded  with 
hospitals  established  for  the  exclusive  relief  of  the  malady. 
The  number  of  leper-houses,  as  they  were  denominated,  has 
been  singularly  exaggerated.  Paris  has  been  made  to  assert 
that  there  were  nineteen  thousand  of  these  hospitals^  whema 
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he  merely  stated  that  the  Knights  Hospitalers,  under  various 
patron  saints,  hut  more  particularly  St.  Lazarus,  were  en- 
dowed with  nineteen  thousand  manors  to  support  their  ex- 
tensive establishments ;  and  he  thus  clearly  expressed  him- 
self:  Ilabetit  Hospitalarii  novemdecim  millia  manerioritm  in 
CkrutiattitateJ^  It  appears  that  in  the  rdgn  of  Louis  VIII., 
France  had  no  less  than  two  thousand  of  these  hospitals. 
Leprosy  was  well  known  in  the  ^ghth  centuij,  and  St.  Otto- 
mar  and  St.  Nicholas,  were  considered  the  nrst  founders  of 
estal)lishT7Tents  for  its  treatment  in  France  and  in  Germany. 
The  Crusaders,  however,  by  their  connexions  with  tlie  i'ast, 
materiallv  increased  its  inroads  in  Kurope,  and  the  disgusting 
malady  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  holi- 
ness. Moehser^  in  his  work  ^^De  medkis  eauestri  digniiatt 
ormtis,"  informs  us  that  tiie  Knights  of  tne  order  of  St. 
Lazarus  were  not  only  intrusted  wiui  the  care  of  lepers,  but 
admitted  them  into  their  noble  order:  their  Grand  Master 
was  himself  a  leper.  The  Crusaders,  returning  from  their 
useless  wars,  eaten  up  with  the  disease,  receiverl  tlie  honour- 
able distinction  of  being  pa  ape  res  Chiistiy  morbi  beati  Luzari 
lariErncTites.  TJie  most  distinguished  individuals  in  the  land 
attended  upon  them  with  the  utmost  humility ;  and  Robert^ 
King  of  Irance^  used  to  wash  and  kiss  their  filthy  feet  to 
keep  himsdf  in  odour  of  sanctity.  All  these  attentionsi 
however,  did  not  always  prevent  the  lepers  from  complain- 
ing of  their  complicated  sufferings,  but  they  were  exhorted 
by  holy  men  (who  of  course  had  never  experienced  the 
miseries  of  tlie  malady)  to  be  of  good  conitort,  ns  tlieir 
illness  was  a  blessed  fnvour  conferred  upon  them  as  tlie  elect 
of  the  land.  St.  Luuis  tliought  the  Sire  de  Joinville  an  un- 
helicver ;  for  having  once  asked  him  which  he  would  prefer, 
heing  a  mtzieu  or  wide  (a  leper),  or  having  to  reproach  his 
conscience  with  any  mortal  sin,  his  favourite  replied  to  the 
singular  quesdon,  that  he  would  rather  be  guilty  of  thirty 
deadly  sins;  whereupon  the  sanctified  monareh  severely  re- 
buked him  by  telling  Inm  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  times, 
NuUe  si  laide  mezeuene  n'est^  comme  de  estre  en  peche 
mortcL" 

Notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  their  disease,  lepers  were 
by  various  laws  separated  from  the  healthy  portion  of  the 
oommunity.  The  ceremonies  used  on  these  occasions  were 
curious ;  and  we  find  the  following  description  of  them  in  the 
History  of  Bretagne :  A  priest  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  went 
to  the  leper's  dwellings  bearing  a  cnicifiz.   He  was  then  ez- 
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horted  to  sabmit  with  resignation  to  the  affliction :  lie  aftor- 
wards  threw  holy  water  upon  him,  and  conducted  him  to 

church.  There  he  was  stripped  of  hh  oTiVmnry  vestments, 
and  clothed  in  a  })lack  garment ;  he  tlieii  knelt  down  to  hear 
mass,  and  was  again  s])rinkled  with  holy  water.  During 
these  ceremonies,  the  office  for  the  dead  was  duly  sung,  and 
the  leper  was  finally  led  to  his  destined  future  residence. 
Here  he  again  knelt,  received  salutary  eidiortations  to  be  pa* 
tient,  while  a  ahoTelful  of  earth  was  thrown  on  his  feet  His 
dwelling  was  most  diminutive :  his  fiirniture  consisted  of  a 
bed,  a  water-jug,  a  chest,  a  table,  a  chair^  a  lamp,  and  a 
towel.  He  further  received  a  cowl,  a  gown,  a  leathern  girdle, 
a  small  cag  with  a  funnel,  a  knife,  a  spoon,  a  wand,  and  a 
pair  of  etiquettes,  fa  sort  of  castanets,)  to  announce  his  ap- 
j)roach.  Before  leavnig  hini^  tlie  priest  added  another  bless- 
ing to  tliese  gitu,  and  departed,  after  commanding  him  under 
the  severest  penalties  never  to  ap])car  without  his  distinctive 
apparel,  and  barefooted ;  never  to  enter  a  church,  a  mill,  or 
a  bakei^s  shop ;  to  perform  all  his  ablutions  in  streams  and 
running  waters ;  never  to  touch  any  article  he  wanted  to 
])urrhn«;e.  except  with  his  wand ;  never  to  enter  drinking- 
houses,  but  to  buy  his  liquor  at  their  doors,  liavm^j  it  pour^ 
into  his  barrel  by  means  of  the  funnel  gn^<  luusiy  given  him 
for  that  purpose;  never  to  answer  any  i^uestion  mdess  he 
was  to  windward  of  his  interlocutor;  never  to  presume  to 
take  a  walk  in  a  narrow  lane ;  never  to  touch  or  go  near  chil> 
dren,  or  look  at  a  good-looking  wench;  and  only  to  eat,  drink, 
and  junket  with  his  brother  lepers ;  and  invariably  to  an- 
nounce his  unwelcome  approacli  hy  rattling  his  castanets. 

The  offsprings  of  these  sequestrated  creatures  were  seldom 
baptized ;  and  when  this  rite  was  performed,  the  water  was 
tlirowa  away.  After  this  oration  his  ghostly  adviser  took  iiis 
final  leave,  and  the  patient's  former  dwelling  was  burnt  to 
the  ground.  The  sepulchre  of  St  Mein,  in  Britanny,  was 
frequently  visited  by  these  poor  creatures;  and  on  such 
occasions  they  were  obliged  to  have  both  their  hands  covered 
with  woollen  bags,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  amongst  the  other 
pilgrims.  Lepers  were  only  allowed  to  intermarry  with  fel- 
low-suflerers ;  yet  we  find  \n  unc  of  the  Decretnls  of  St. 
Gregory,  that  any  wuniuu  \v]u>  chose  to  run  the  chances  of 
contagion  could  please  her  fancy.  St.  Gregory  j^erhaps 
thought  this  the  most  effectual  method  of  preventing  the 
dreaded  intercourse,  as  most  probably,  had  it  been  prohibited, 
lepers  would  have  been  in  great  request,  they  haiing  always 
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been  notorious  for  thdr  amorous  propensities*  Montori 
informa  as  that  iJiese  unfortunate  persons  did  not  always 
submit  quietly  to  these  severe  regulations^  but  several  times 
joined  the  Jews  in  a  revolt  against  the  authorities. 

This  affliction  has  been  observed  in  various  countries.  In 
Iceland  it  is  called  Likraa ;  in  Norway,  Kadesi/ge  or  Spedal- 
skhed.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  many  of  t!ipse  rases  of 
leprosy  belong  more  particularly  to  the  elephaiitiasis  :  such 
is  the  red  disease  of  Caycime,  and  the  Boast  of  Surinam. 

It  is  especiaUy  in  the  East,  its  probable  original  seat,  that 
leprosy  is  observed.  -  In  Damascus  there  are  two  hospitals 
for  its  treatment.  The  waters  of  the  Jordan  are  still  consi- 
dered efficacious  in  its  cure^  and  the  waters  of  Abraham's 
well  are  looked  upon  as  a  specific.  In  CancVm  the  disease 
was  common,  and  lepers  were  noted  for  their  obscene  pro- 
fligacy. From  Crimea  it  has  also  l)een  carnetl  to  Astracan, 
whence  it  infected  the  Cossacks  of  Jaick.  Paiias  and  Gmelin 
have  given  an  accurate  account  of  its  invasion. 


THE  ASPia 

Various  opinions* are  entertained  respecting  the  reptile 
that  inflicted  the  fatal  sting  on  Cleopatra.  According  to 
Pluiy,  it  had  hollow  fangs,  which  distilled  the  venom  in  the 

same  manner  as  the  tail  of  the  scorpion*  .^lian  states  it  to 
have  been  a  snake  that  moves  slowly,  covered  with  scales  of 
a  reddish  colour,  his  head  crowned  by  callnns  ]irotuberances, 
his  neck  becoming  swollen  and  inflated  wiieii  he  sheds 
his  poisonous  secretion.  Other  naturalists  affirm  that  the 
scales  are  shining^  and  the  eyes  of  a  dazzling  brightness ; 
while  some  authorities  maintain  that  the  reptiles  hue  is  of  a 
dark  bfown  colour^  and  tbat^  like  the  chameleon^  it  can  assume 
the  colour  of  the  ground  on  which  it  drags  its  writhing  form. 
However,  later  obsenrers  hare  now  clearly  ascertained  that 
the  aspic  of  the  ancients  is  the  coluber  haje,  called  by  tlie 
Arabs  tiascJier,  and  classed  by  Lacepede  as  the  Egyptian 
\  ipcr.  Liicun  seems  to  have  described  this  serpent  in  the 
fuiiuwiiig  lilies  ! 

Hie,  qii'.f  prima  caput  nmvit  de  pulvere  tabcs 
Aspida  somuiitiiuni  tumida  cervice  l«varit. 

Q  3 
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According  to  Hasselquist,  the  aspic's  head  is  raised  in  a 

protuberance  on  both  sides  behind  the  eyes ;  the  scales  which 
cover  the  back  are  small,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  spec- 
kled with  rctlciish  s})ots,  Tlic  lower  surface  of  the  reptile  is 
striated  with  one  huiidred  and  eighteen  small  parallel  zones, 
and  forty-four  smaller  ones  are  under  the  tail.  The  teeth 
resemble  in  their  structure  those  of  other  vipers;  and,  wVien 
the  aiuiaal  is  irntated,  its  neck  and  tiuuut  are  swelled  up  to 
the  size  of  the  body.  Authors  vary  in  regard  to  its  length. 
Hasselquist,  from  whom  we  have  derived  the  above  de* 
scription,  says  that  it  is  a  short  reptile ;  while  Savary  assures 
us  that  it  sometimes  measures  six  feet. 

The  ancients  stated  that  the  poison  of  the  aspic  did  not 
occasion  any  pain,  but  that  the  person  it  had  stung  gradually 
sunk  into  a  calm  and  lanii^uid  stnte.  ^vhirh  was  followed 
by  a  sound  sleep,  the  forerunner  ot  dissolution.  Modern 
travellers  assure  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  venom  is  most 
active;  and  Hasselquist  has  observed  an  aspic  in  Cyprus, 
the  bite  of  which  brought  on  a  rapid  morlincation^  which 
generally  proved  fatal  in  a  very  few  hours. 

In  Egypt  the  viper  is  still  made  use  of  in  medicinal  pre- 
parations ;  and  a  great  number  of  them  are  sent  to  Venice 
lor  the  confection  of  the  celebrated  Theriaca,  Under  Nero, 
M  e  are  told,  that  these  reptiles  were  imported  into  Rome  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes. 

In  the  above  description,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  aspic  ui  tiic  ancients,  there  must  be  some  error. 
The  coluber  aspU  of  Linnceus  is  not  venomous,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  aroic  was  of  the  same  spedies  as 
our  viper.  The  renom  of  ^is  animal  is  of  a  yellow  tinge, 
and' small  in  quantity,  seldom  exceeding  two  grains  in  weight. 
In  hot  weather  it  becomes  more  active  in  its  effects.  Time 
does  not  seem  to  deprive  it  of  its  fatal  properties  ;  for  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  persons  having  pricVed  their 
fingers  witli  the  j^ointed  fangs  of  a  viper  preserved  in  spirits, 
when  the  most  serious  accidents  have  followed.  The  dried 
teeth  lose  this  noxious  power.  The  venom  of  the  viper  may 
be  swallowed  without  any  risk,  provided  there  is  not  an 
ulcer  in  the  mouth.  Fontana  has  made  upwards  of  six 
thousand  experiments  to  prove  the  activity  of  this  substance. 
A  sparrow  died  under  its  influence  in  five  minutes,  a  pigeon 
in  eiglit  or  ten ;  a  cat  sometimes  did  not  experience  any  in- 
convenience, a  sheep  seldom  or  never;  and  the  horse  ap* 
pears  to  be  proof  against  its  action. 
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Some  naturalists  have  affirmed  that  the  female  viper,  in 
cases  of  sudden  alarm^  possesses  the  feculty  of  securing  the 
safety  of  her  voung  by  swallowing  them  and  keeping  them 
concealed  in  tier  stomach,  as  the  kangaroo  secures  her  off- 
spring in  her  pouch.  This  assertion,  although  fabulous,  was 
credited  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  since  by  Dr.  Shaw. 
Stories  equally  absurd  have  been  circulated  of  this  reptile. 
The  Kgyptians  considered  the  A'iper  as  a  typifieation  of  a  bad 
wife,  since  they  believed  that  during  their  uniun  the  female 
was  in  the  habit  of  biting  off  her  partner's  head.  They  also 
looked  upon  it  as  the  emblem  of  undutifiil  diildren^  from  the 
idle  belief  that  the  viper  came  into  the  world  by  pierdng  an 
opening  in  its  mother's  side. 


SELDEN'S  COMPARISON 

BETWEEN  A  DIVINE.  A  STATESMAN,  AND  A 

PHYSICIAN. 

If  a  physician  sees  you  eat  any  thing  that  is  not  good  for 
the  body,  to  keep  you  from  it  he  cries  out  "  It  is  poison  P* 
If  the  divine  sees  you  do  any  thing  that  is  hurtful  to  your 
soul,  to  keep  you  from  it  he  cries  out     You  are  damned!*' 

To  preach  long,  loud,  and  damnation,  is  the  way  to  be 
cried  up.  We-  love  a  man  wln)  damns  us,  and  we  run  after 
liiui  ai^aiii  Lo  save  us.  If  a  man  has  a  sore  leg,  and  he  should 
go  to  an  honest  and  judicious  surgeon,  and  he  should  only 
bid  him  keep  it  warm,  or  andnt  it  with  some  well-known  oil 
that  would  do  the  cure,  haply  he  would  not  much  regard 
him,  because  he  knows  the  medicine  beforehand  to  be  an 
ordinary  medicine.  But  if  lie  should  go  to  a  surgeon  that 
should  tell  him,  "  Your  i»!g  will  be  gangrene  within  three 
days,  and  it  must  be  cut  oft  ;  and  you  will  die,  unless  you  do 
something  that  1  could  tell  you,"  what  listening  there  would 
be  to  this  man !  Oh !  for  the  Lord's  sake,  tell  me  what 
tlds  is : — I  will  give  )roa  any  contents  for  your  pains*^ 

This  ingenious  antiquary  has  also  made  some  quaint  com- 
parisons between  doctors  of  the  body  and  doctors  of  the 
public  interests.  All  might  gjo  on  well/'  he  says,  in 
the  commonwealth,  if  every  one  in  the  parliament  would  lay 
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down  his  own  interest  and  aim  at  Hie  general  good.  If  a 
man  was  richj  and  the  whole  college  of  physidana  were  sent 
to  Mm  to  administer  to  him  Bererally ;  haply^  so  long  as  they 
ohserved  the  rules  of  art,  he  might  recover.  Bat  if  one  of 
them  had  a  great  deal  of  scammony  by  him,  he  must  put  off 
that ;  therefore  will  he  prescribe  scammony ;  another  had  a 
great  deal  of  rliul)arb,  and  he  must  put  off  that ;  therefore 
lie  jirescnbes  rliubarb  :  and  they  would  certainly  kill  the 
man.  We  destroy  the  commonwealth,  while  we  preserve  our 
own  private  interests  and  neglect  the  public." 

Gfotius  called  John  Selden  ^  the  honour  of  the  English 
nation;'*  and  Bacon  had  such  an  implicit  faith  in  his  judg- 
ment, that  he  desired  in  his  wiU  that  his  advice  should  be 
taken  respecting  the  publication  or  suppression  of  his  posthu- 
mous works. 


THE  LETTUCE. 

Various  species  of  this  plant  were  known  to  the  ancients. 
Its  type  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lactuca  quercim,  or  the  Lac- 
tuca  scariola;  both  of  Asiatic  origin.  Many  powerful  effects 
were  formerly  attributed  to  its  nse.  It  was  considered  as 
producinf?  sleep,  and  recovery  hum  intoxication ;  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  belief  that  thiii  salad  was  served  up  after 
meiJs.  Thus  Martial  tells  us, 

Claudere  quae  coenas  Lactuca  solebat  avonim. 
Die  mihi  cur  nostras  Indioat  ilia  dapcs. 

Columella  thus  describes  its  properties : 

Jamc^ue  salutari  proneret  Lactuca  sapore 
Trislia  qu»  relevei  loogi  &£tidia  mori. 

This  belief  in  its  narcotic  qualities  induced  the  ancients  to 
esteem  it  as  an  aphrodisiac :  the  Pythagoreans  had  therefore 
named  it  fwovxiov;  and  Eubulus  calls  it  tlie  food  of  the 
dead,  mortuorum  cibum,  Venus  covered  the  btKjy  of  lier 
beloved  Adonis  with  lettuce-leaves  to  calm  her  amorous 
grief;  and  vases,  in  which  they  were  planted,  w'ere  intro- 
duced in  the  Adonian  festivals.  Galen,  who  had  faith  in  its 
powen^  called  it  tiie  herb  of  sages^  and  in  his  sleepless  nights 
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sought  its  influence  by  eating  it  at  sapper.  It  was  also  fre- 
quently pat  under  the  pillow  of  the  rich  to  loll  them  to  re- 
pose. Its  cooling  qualities  were  so  much  dreaded  by  tiie 
Roman  gallants,  that  its  use  was  abandoned;  but  Augus- 
tus's physician,  Antonius  Musa,  having  calmed  by  its  pre- 
scription his  masters  uneasiness  in  a  hypochondriac  attack, 
lettuce  recovered  its  popularity :  a  statue  was  erected  to  the 
doctor,  and  saiad  once  more  became  the  fashion,  although 
the  prejudices  against  it  could  not  be  removed.  Lobel 
informs  us  that  an  English  nobleman^  who  had  long  wished 
for  an  hdr^  but  in  vain,  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  family 
by  leaving  off  this  Malthusian  vegetable. 


MEDICAL  iEES. 

Such  is  the  perversity  of  our  nature*  that  the  remuneration 

given  with  the  greatest  reluctance  is  the  reward  of  those  who 
restore  us,  or  who  conscientiously  endeavour  to  restore  us 
to  healtli.  The  daily  fees,  it  is  true,  are  not  handed  with 
regret,  for  the  patient  is  still  sufi'erins; ;  but  if  they  were  to 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  Lo  a  cousiderable  amount,  they 
would  be  parted  with*  with  a  lingering  look.  The  lawyer's 
chai|;es  for  a  ruinous  litigation,  the  architect's  demands  for 
an  uncomfortable  house,  are  freely  disbursed,  though  if  exor- 
bitant they  may  be  taxed ;  but  the  doctor's — a  guinea  a 
visit! — is  sliccr  extortion.  *Send  for  the  apothecary:  the 
physicirm  merely  gives  mc  advice;  the  apothecary  will  send 
me  plenty  of  physic :  at  any  rate  I  shall  liav^  sometiiin^  for 
ray  money.' 

To  what  cau  Lias  unjubt,  tins  ilUberal  feeling  be  attributed  ? 
Simply  to  vanity  and  pride.  Illness  and  deatti  level  all  man- 
kind. The  haughty  nobleman^  who  conceives  himself  con- 
taminated by  vulgar  touch,  can  scarcely  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  he  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  a  shoe- 
black. All  prestiges  of  grandeur  and  worldly  pomp  vanish 
rounf!  the  bed  of  sickness;  and  the  sufferin<i;  ])eer  would 
kneel  before  the  humblest  peasant  for  relief.  Then  it  is  that 
money  would  be  cheerfully  lavisln  d  to  nutii;ute  his  sutl'erings. 
But  how  soon  tlie  scene  is  changed  !  Tiie  patient  is  well, 
thrown  once  more  in  the  busy  vortex  of  business  or  of  plea- 
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sure.  He  had  been  slightly  mdi8{>08ed ;  his  natural  consti* 
tution  is  excellent:  the  doctors  mistook  his  case;  thought 

him  very  ill,  forsooth ;  but  nature  cured  him.*^ 

Could  the  ambitious  mother  admit  for  one  moment  that 
her  daiifrhter  liad  been  seriously  ill? — a  sick  wife  is  nn  ex- 
pensive article  !  If  her  medical  attendant  unfortunately 
hinted  that  the  young  lady  had  been  in  danger,  he  is  ( on- 
sidered  a  busy  old  woman,  exaggerating  the  most  tritiing 
ailment  to  obtain  increase  of  business;  in  fact,  a  dangerous 
man  in  a  family  where  there  are  young  persons — to  m  pro- 
vided for.  Nor  can  we  marvel  at  this.  No  one  likes  to  be 
considered  morally  or  physically  weak,  excepting  hypochon 
driacs,  who  live  upon  groans,  and  feel  offended  if  you  tell 
them  that  they  do  not  look  misernble.  Tlie  soldier  will  de- 
scribe the  slightest  wound  he  received  in  battle  as  most 
severe  and  dangerous ;  a  feeling  of  pride  is  associated  with 
the  relation.  The  buid  hunter  will  boast  of  a  fractured  limb; 
the  accident  showed  that  he  was  a  daring  horseman.  Nay» 
the  agnizing  ^out  is  a  (ashionable  disease^  which  seems  to 
prodami  good  uving,  good  fellowship,  and  luxury;  it  is,  in 
shorty  a  gentlemanly  disease.  But  the  alow  ravages  of  here* 
ditary  ailinents,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
with  armorial  bearings,  the  development  of  which  may  be 
averted  by  projjer  care,  or  hurried  on  by  fashionable  impru- 
dence!  how  difficult  even  to  hint  to  a  family  the  presence  of 
the  scourge,  when,  iliruugh  tlie  transparent  bloom  of  youth 
and  beauty,  our  experienced  eye  reads  the  fierce  characters  of 
death  in  the  prime  of  years.  The  aerial  coronet  floats  in 
fond  visions  before  the  doting  mother's  ambitious  eyes.  A 
man  would  be  a  barbarian,  nay,  a  very  brute,  to  deprive  the 
darling  girl  of  the  chances  of  Almacks,  the  delights  of  the 
pestiferous  ball-room,  or  the  galaxy  of  court  or  opera ! 

To  attend  the  great  is  deemed  the  first  stepping-stone  to 
fortune,  and  patronage  is  considered  as  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent of  remuneration.  Too  frequently  does  the  physician 
placed  in  that  desirable  situation  forget  what  Hippocrates 
said  of  the  pro^Dsaion.  '^Tlie  physician  stands  before  hu 
patient  in  the  light  of  a  deroi-god,  since  life  and  dea^di  are  in 
hia  hands.'^ 

Curious  anecdotes  arc  related  of  this  unbecoming  subser- 
viency. A  courtly  doctor,  wlien  attending  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses, was  asked  by  George  III.  if  he  did  not  think  a  little 
ice  might  i>enefit  her.  "  Your  majesty  is  right/'  was  the 
reply ;  "  I  shall  order  some  forthwith."    "  But  perhaps  it 
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might  be  too  cold/'  added  the  kind  monaTch.  **  Perhaps 

2 our  majesty  is  right  again ;  therefore  her  royal  lughness  had 
etter  get  it  warmed.** 

This  absurd  deference  to  rank  and  etiquette  by  a  physician 

who  at  the  moment  is  superior  to  all  around  him,  reminds 
one  of  an  account  given  l)y  Champfort  of  a  fashionable  doctor. 
**  D'Aleml)crt  was  spendinjj  the  evening  at  Madame  Du  Def- 
&nd's^  where  were  also  Piesidciit  llenault  and  M.  Pont  de 


bowed  to  the  huiy  with  the  formal  salutation,  '  Madame,  je 
voits  presente  mes  trh  humbles  respects,  Then^  addressing  M, 
H^nault,  *  J'ai  bien  honntur  de  vous  salaer,'  Turning  round 
to  M.  de  Vesle  he  obsequiously  said,  '  Monsieur,  je  suis  votre 
tr^s  humble  servitrur.  '  and  at  last,  condescending  to  speak  to 
D*Alembert,  he  nodded  to  him  with  a  •  Boujour,  Monsieur!* 
On  such  occasions  a  condescending  smile  from  power  is  con- 
sidered a  fee. 

Rdnctanoein  remuneiatlng  medical  attendants  was  also 
manifested  by  the  ancients  \  and  Seneca  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject at  some  length,  ^he  difficulty  in  obtaining  remuneration 
has  unfortunately  rendered  many  physicians  somewhat  sordid, 

and  loth  to  give  an  opinion  unless  paid  for.  In  this  they  arc 
unquestionably  right,  as  gratuitous  advice  is  seldom  heeded ; 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners  used  to  say, 
that  he  considered  a  fee  so  necessary  to  give  weight  to  an 
opinion,  that,  when  he  looked  at  his  own  tongue  in  the  glass, 
he  slipped  a  guinea  from  one  pocket  into  ano&er. 

To  consider  themselves  in  proper  hands,  patients  most  in- 
cur expenses,  and  as  much  physicas  possible  be  poured  down. 
Malooin,  physician  to  the  Queen  of  France,  was  so  fond  of 
drugging,  that  if  is  told  of  him,  that  once  having  a  most  pa- 
tient patient,  wiio  diligently  and  punctually  swallowed  all  the 
stuff  he  ordered,  he  was  so  delighted  in  seeing  all  tlie  phials 
and  i)ill-boxes  cleaned  out,  that  he  shook  him  cordially  i)y  the 
hand,  exclaiming,  "  My  dear  sir,  it  really  affords  me  pleasure 
to  attend  you,  and  you  deserve  to  be  Ul.''  Our  apothecaries 
must  surely  meet  with  incessant  delight ! 

The  most  extraordinary  remuneration  was  that  received  by 
Lev^t,  Dr.  Johnson's  friend  and  frequent  companion.  It 
was  observed  of  hira  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  ever 
became  intoxicated  from  motives  of  ])rudencc.  TTis  patients, 
knowing  his  irregular  habits,  used  frequently  tu  substitute  a 
glass  of  spirits  for  a  fee;  and  Levett  rcliecLcd  tiiat  if  he  did  not 
accept  the  gin  or  brandy  offered  to  him,  he  could  have  been  no 


Vesle.   On  tliis  flexible 


entering  the  room,  he 
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gainer  by  their  ciire»  as  they  most  probably  had  nothing  dae 
to  giTe  him.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  this  habit  of  taking  a 
fee  in  whatever  shape  it  was  exhibited^  could  not  be  put  off 
by  advice  or  admonition  of  any  kind.    He  would  swallow 

what  he  did  not  like,  nay,  what  he  knew  would  injure  him, 
rather  than  170  home  with  an  \ih'<\  tlmt  his  skill  had  been 
excrtt'd  without  recompencc  ;  and  had  hi.s  j)at  u  uts,"  continues 
Johuiiun,  "  maliciously  coml)ined  to  reward  hun  with  meat 
and  strong  liquors,  instead  of  nioney,  he  would  either  have 
burst,  like  the  dragon  in  the  Apocrypha,  through  repletion,  or 
been  scorehed  upi  like  Portia,  by  swaUowing  me/*  But 
though  this  worthy  was  thus  rapacious^  he  never  demanded 
any  thing  from  the  poor>  and  was  remarked  for  hia  cbaiitdile 
conduct  towards  them. 

Various  professional  persons  have  sometimes  endeavoured 
to  remunerate  their  medical  attendants  by  reciprocal  services: 
thus  an  opcra-dnnccr  offered  to  u;ive  lessons  to  a  physician '55 
daughters  for  tlieir  father's  attendance  upon  him;  and  a  den- 
tist Ims  l)eeri  known  to  propose  to  take  care  of  the  jaws  of  a 
whole  ianuly  to  iiquidate  his  wine  bill.  One  of  the  wealthiest 
merchants  of  Bordeaux  wanted  to  reduce  the  price  of  a  draw- 
ings-master's lessons,  on  the  score  of  his  taking  his  children's 
danbs  with  him  to  sell  them  on  account  This  arrangement* 
however,  did  not  suit  the  indignant  artist,  who  left  the  Croesus 
in  disgust. 

A  singular  charge  for  medical  attendance  was  lately  brought 
before  the  court  of  requests  of  Calcutta,  bv  a  native  practi- 
tioner. Me  demanded  311  ru|)ces  for  medicmc  alone,  and  in 
the  items  of  drugs  appeared  pearls,  gold  le^if,  and  monkey* 
navels ! 

In  one  of  the  old  French  farces  there  is  an  absurd  scene  be- 
tween Harlequin  and  his  physician.  The  motiev  hero  bad 
been  cured,  out  refused  to  remtmerate  his  Esculapius,  who 

brought  an  action  for  his  fees,  when  Harlequin  declares  to  the 
judge  that  he  would  rather  be  sick  again ;  and  he  therefore 
offers  to  return  his  health  to  the  doctor,  provided  he  would 
give  him  back  Ids  ailments,  that  each  party  miirlit  thus  re- 
cover their  own  property.  This  incident  was  pcriiaps  founded 
on  an  ancient  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  who  frequentlv  men- 
tioned salutary  diseases.  In  1729,  a  Dr.  Villars  supported  a 
thesis  on  this  subject,  entitled  "  Dantur-tie  morbi  salulares  ?** 
and  Theodore  Van  Ween  has  also  written  a  learned  dissertm* 
tion  on  the  same  subject. 
A  oelebrated  Dublm  surgeon  was  once  known  to  give  a 
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leMon  of  economy  to  a  wealtby  and  faahionable  young  man 
feniarkably  fond  of  bis  handsome  face  and  person*  He  was 
sent  for,  and  found  the  patient  seated  by  a  table^  resting  his 
cheek  upon  his  hand^  whilst  before  him  was  displayed -a  five- 

pound  note.  After  some  little  ]iesitatii)ii  he  removed  liis 
hand,  and  displayed  a  small  mole  on  the  cheek.  "  Do  you 
observe  tliis  mark,  doctor?" — "  Yes,  sir,  1  do." — "1  wish  to 
have  it  removed. " — "  Does  it  inconvenience  you  — "  Not  in 
the  least." — "Then  why  wish  for  its  extirpation?" — "1  do 
not  like  the  look  of  it." — Sir/*  repUed  the  surgeon,  "  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  disturbed  for  such  trifles ;  moreover, 
I  think  that  that  little  ezcrescenoe  had  better  remain  un- 
touched, since  it  gives  you  no  uneasiness ;  and  I  make  it  a 
rule  only  to  take  from  my  patients  what  is  troublesome  to 
them."  So  saying,  he  took  tlie  five-pound  note,  shpped  it 
into  his  pocket,  and  walked  mit  of  the  room»  leaving  tne  pa* 
tient  in  a  state  of  perfe  ct  astomslmient. 

It  is  relafud  of  a  ysician  who  received  his  daily  fee  from 
a  ncii  old  miser,  \\liu  had  it  clenched  in  his  tist  when  he 
arrived,  and  turned  his  head  away  when  he  opened  his  hand 
for  the  doctor  to  take  it,  that,  on  being  informed  his  patient 
had  died  in  the  momtng,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  he 
walked  up  to  the  dead  man's  chamber,  and  found  his  clenched 
fiat  stretched  out  as  usual;  presuming  that  it  still  grasped  the 
accustomed  remuneration,  with  some  difficulty  he  opened 
the  fingers,  took  out  the  guinea,  and  departed. 

The  Eg)-ptian  physicians  of  old  were  paid  by  the  state,  but 
they  were  not  prevented  fnmi  accepting  remuneration  from 
imiiMduaLs,  and  they  were  allowed  to  make  demands  for  their 
attendance  except  on  a  foreign  journey,  and  during  military 
services* 

When  we  compare  the  value  of  money  it  appears  firobable 
that  the  fees  of  olden  practitioners  |pere  more  considerable 
than  the  remuneration  of  the  present  day.  Attendance  unon 
royalty  run]  tbcoourt  seems  also  to  have  been  more  profitable* 

Dr.  Uadchife  say:^,  that  he  received  from  King;  William  200/. 
a  voar  m<>n»  llian  any  other  physician  in  ordinary — this 
nmnareh  upon  his  ap])ointment,  gave  him  moreover,  500 
guineas  out  of  the  j>ii\  y  purse  for  his  attendance  on  ilie  Earl 
uf  Portland,  and  the  Kari  of  lioclih)rd.  Wlien  the  same  phy- 
sician went  to  Hanau  to  attend  Lord  Albemarle,  he  received 
12001,  from  the  king,  with  400  guineas  from  his  patient,  be- 
sides a  valuable  diamond  ring. 
Dr.  Radoliffe*a  fortune  must  have  been  considerable,  as 
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appears  from  his  legacies,  l^equeathing  5000/.  for  the  im* 
proveroents  of  University  College'4000/.  for  the  building 

of  a  library  at  Oxford — and  500/.  yearly  for  the  amelioration 
of  tlie  diet  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital.  Radcliffe  had  not 
been  a  year  in  London  when  he  received  20  guineas  daily, 
and  he  mentions  tliat  his  fee  for  a  visit  from  Bloomsbury 
Square  to  Bow,  was  tive  guineas. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  wl»at  was  the  exact  honorarium 
of  Doctors  ill  former  days,  yet  Baldwin  Hammey  informs  us 
that  in  1644>  Dr.  Robert  Wright  who  had  only  been  settled 
three  years  in  London,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  thou- 
sand broad  pieces  (22  shillings)  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  curious  account  of  a  puritan's  consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  Hninitiey. 

"  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  when  it  j^leased  G(k1 
to  visit  him  with  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  or  peripneumouia, 
which  confined  him  a  great  while  to  liis  chamber,  ami  to  the 
more  than  ordinanr  care  of  his  tender  spouse.  During  this 
time  he  was  disabled  from  practice ;  but  the  very  first  time 
he  dined  in  his  parlour  afterwards^  a  certain  great  man  in 
high  station  came  to  consult  him  on  an  indisposition — (ratione 
vagi  sui  amoris,)  and  he  was  one  of  the  godly  ones  too  of 
those  times.  After  the  doctor  had  rrroivrrl  him  in  his  study, 
and  modestly  attended  to  Ins  long  religious  preface,  with 
which  he  introduced  liis  ignominious  circumstances,  and  Dr. 
Uammey  had  assured  him  of  his  fidelity,  and  gave  liim  hupes 
of  success  in  his  affair^  the  generous  soldier  (for  such  he  was) 
drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  bag  of  gold  and  offered  it  all  at  a 
lump  to  his  physician.  Dr.  Ham  nicy,  surprised  at  so  ex- 
traordinary a  fee,  modestly  declined  the  acceptance  of  it; 
upon  which  the  great  man,  dipping  his  hand  into  the  bag 
himself,  grasped  up  as  nmchof  his  coin  as  his  fisf  could  hold, 
and  generously  put  it  into  the  doctor's  coat-pocket,  and  so 
took  his  leave.  Dr.  Hammey,  returned  into  his  parlour  to 
dinner,  which  had  waited  for  him  all  that  time,  and  smihng 
(whilst  his  lady  was  discomposed  at  his  being  absent  so  long), 
emptied  his  pocket  into  her  Up.  This  soon  altered  the  fea-* 
tures  of  Iter  countenance,  who  telling  the  money  over,  found 
it  to  be  thirty-six  broad  pieces  of  gold  :  at  which  she  being 
greatly  surprised,  confessed  to  the  doctor  that  isnrolv  tliis 
was  the  mo^t  providential  i'vv  he  ever  received  ;  and  declared 
to  him  that  during  the  height  of  his  severe  illness,  she  had 
paul  away  (unknown  to  him)  on  a  state  levy  towards  a  public 
supply,  the  like  sum  in  number  and  value  of  pieces  of  gold ; 
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lest  under  the  lowness  of  his  spirits,  it  should  have  proved  a 
matter  of  vexation,  unequal  to  his  strength  at  that  time  to 
1)t'nr;  wiiirh  beini?  thus  so  remarkably  reimbursed  to  him  by 
Pi ovidoiicc,  it  was  tlie  propercst  juncture  she  could  lay  hold 
on  to  kl  him  into  the  truth  of  it"  It  lias  been  supposed, 
that  the  sum  tiinonious  sufferer  was  no  c  her  than  Ireton^ 
CrcmweU's  son-in-law. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  Dr.  Friend  in  the  tower.  Dr. 
Head  attended  Ins  patients,  and  on  his  liberation  he  pre- 
sented him  ^'ith  5000/.  the  amount  of  the  fees  receiveo  on 
his  account.  Dr.  Meade's  practice  averaged  from  5000/.  to 
6000/.  per  annum.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  this  cele- 
brated physician  whose  evenings  were  generally  spent  in  con- 
vivial meetings  at  Batson's  Coffee-house,  used  in  the  fore- 
noon to  receive  consulting  apothecaries  at  a  tavern  near  Co- 
vent-^ardeu,  })rescribing  for  the  patients  without  seeing  them 
at  hulf-a-crown  fee. 


ENTHUSIASM, 

Entbusiabm,  from  its  derivation,  might  in  strictness  be 
called  a ^mty  of  idea  in  diviuiiy ;  but  Locke  has  siven  a  better 
definition  of  this  morbid  state  of  our  infi  llectu^  faculties  in 
considering  it  as  a  heated  state  of  the  imagination,  ^* founded 
neither  on  reason  nor  divine  rcvefafion,  but  arising  from  the 
corneits  of  a  warmed  or  ovenrcening  brain,'*  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  take  the  field  of  controversy  to  support  this  doctrine 
against  that  of  some  metaphysicians,  v,  li<>  most  probably 
would  consider  this  mental  aberration  as  an  original  and 
natural  judgment  inspired  by  the  Almighty,  founded  not  on 
reason  or  reflection,  but  an  instinctive  impulse  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind. 

The  Hebrews  named  this  impulse  Nabi  ms),  (plural 
Nebiim,)  ^  to  approach  or  enter/'  on  the  surmise  that  the 
spirit  pervaded  the  prophets,  who  were  called  lioeh  nKWV 

or  Seeingy  hen  re  Scrrs. 

Plato  divided  enthusiasm  into  four  c  lasses.  I.  T/tt  Poetical^ 
inspired  by  the  Muses.    II,  The  under  tlie  influence 

of  Bacchus.  The  rrovhetic,  a  gift  uf  Apollo  j  and  IV.  The 
Enthutiam  of  lave,  a  blessmg  from  Venus  Urania.  This  im- 
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mortal  philosopher  was  not  the  Tinonary  specolatiflt  which 

some  writers  have  represented  him  ;  his  logic  did  not  consist 
of  frivolous  investi<rations^  but  embraced  the  more  usefol 
subject  of  correct  detinition  and  division,  as  he  sought  to 
reconcile  practical  dortriues  of  morality  with  the  mysticism  of 
theology  by  tlie  study  of  Divine  attributes.  "\Miatever  some 
of  the  liiclectic  philosophers  might  have  asserted,  Pluto  con- 
sidered that  our  ideas  were  derived  from  external  objects,  and 
never  contemplated  the  extravagant  doctrine  of  imbodying 
metaph)rsical  abstractions^  or  personifying  intellectnal  ideas. 

To  tma  day,  the  attentive  observer  will  find  Plato^s  classifi- 
cation of  enthusiasm  to  be  correct.  The  ecstatic  exaltation 
of  religion  and  of  love  p  re  not  dissimilar ;  only  the  latter  can  be 
cured,  the  former  seldom  or  never  admits  of  mitigation  :  the 
fantastic  visions  of  the  lover  may  be  dispelled  by  infidelity  in 
the  object  of  his  misplaced  aflfection  ;  the  phantasies  of  fanati- 
cism can  only  yield  to  an  improbable  state  of  infidelity. 
Shaftesburyhas  justly  observed^  ^  There  is  a  melancholy  which 
accompanies  all  enthusiasm,  be  it  of  love  or  rehgion ;  nothing 
can  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  mischief  of  either,  till  the  me- 
lancholy be  removed,  and  the  mind  be  at  liberty  to  hear  what 
can  be  said  against  the  ridiculousness  of  an  extreme  in  either 
way.*' 

Our  poet  Rowe  has  beautifully  jiointed  out  the  facility  with 
which  a  noble  and  martial  soul  can  ixuc  lUcii  from  love  s 
ignoble  trammeU. 

House  to  the  combat. 

And  thou  art  sure  to  conqtu  i  ;  war  shall  restore  thee; 

Tl)c  sound  of  arms  sliall  wake  thy  martial  ardour. 

And  cure  this  amorous  sickness  of  thy  sou1» 

Ocgot  by  sloth,  and  nunM  by  too  much  eue. 

The  idle  Gad  of  Love  supinely  dream's 

Amidst  inglorious  shades  and  purling  streams ; 

In  rosy  fetters  and  fimtiistie  ehains 

He  binds  deluded  maids  and  simple  swains ; 

\S'if  li  <o(\  rnjovniont  woos  thorn  to  forfTPt 

riic  iiardy  toilii  iuid  labours  uf  ihc  great : 

lint  if  the  warlike  trumpet's  loud  ularms 

To  virtnoii';  art5;  excite,  and  manly  arms. 

The  coward  iioy  avows  his  abject  fear. 

On  silken  wing^  sublime  he  cuts  the  air. 

Scaled  at  the  noble  hone  and  thunder  of  the  imr. 

The  only  tnimpet  that  can  arouse  the  rdigious  entbosiaat 
firom  lus  ascetic  meditaticiis  is  the  war-whoop  that  calla  him 
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to  destroy  all  those  who  impnga  his  doctrines  in  a  battle-field> 
where  each  champion  seeks  pre-eminence  in  craelty,  and  ran- 
corous persecution. 

When  we  contenij)latc  the  miseries  tluit  have  arisen  from 
fanaticism,  or  fervid  enthusiasm,  nltliough  it  is  but  a  sad 
consolation,  yet  it  affords  sonic  gratitication  in  our  charitable 
view  of  mankind,  to  tiuuk,  nay  to  know,  that  this  fearful  state 
of  mind  is  a  disease^  a  yariety  of  madness,  which  may  in  many 
instances  be  referred  to  a  primary  pliysical  predisposition, 
and  a  natural  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  as  mucli  a  malady  as  me- 
lancholy and  hypochondriacism.  In  peculiar  constitutions  it 
grows  imperceptibly.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing true  observation  :  "  Men  are  wonderfully  happy  in  a 
faculty  of  deceiving  tlicmselves  whenever  they  set  lieartily 
about  it.  A  very  small  foundation  of  any  passion  will  serve 
ns  ii(»t  onlv  to  act  it  well,  but  even  to  work  ourselves  in  it 
beyond  our  own  reach  ;  a  man  of  tolerable  goodnature,  who 
happens  to  be  a  little  piqued,  may,  by  improving  bis  resent- 
ment, become  a  Tery  fury  for  revenge/' 

Thus  it  is  with  enthusiasm^  a  malady  which  in  its  dreadful 
progress  bas  been  known  to  become  contagious,  one  might 
even  say  epidemic.  Vain  terrors  have  seized  whole  popula- 
tions in  cities  and  in  provinces;  when  every  accident  that 
happened  to  a  neighbour  was  deeuKMl  a  jfct  jiunishment  of 
his  sins,  and  every  calamity  that  Ix  Icl  tlic  fanatic  was  con- 
sidered the  hostile  act  of  others.  Jealousy  and  dark  revenge 
were  the  natural  results  of  such  a  state  of  nnntl,  when  the 
fiirious  fire  of  bigotry  was^  fanned  by  ambition  until  mono- 
mania became  dnmonomaniaof  the  most  hideous  nature^  and 
every  maniac  bore  in  his  pale  and  emaciated  visage  the  cha- 
iicteristic  of  that  temperament  which  predisposes  to  the  dis* 
ease.  Seldom  do  we  observe  it  in  the  sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, remarkable  for  mental  tranquillity,  yet  determined 
courai^o  ".vhe?!  roused  to  action.  Tiie  choleric  and  hifious, 
impetuous,  violent,  ambitious,  ever  ready  to  carrv^  tluMr  point 
by  y;reat  virtues  or  great  crimes,  may  no  doubt  rusii  into  a 
destructive  career ;  but  then  they  lead  to  the  onset  the  atra- 
bilious, men  saturated  with  black  bUe,  and  constituting  the 
melanekofy  iemoerament.  Here  we  behold  the  countenance 
nllow  and  saa;  the  visage  pale  and  emaciated^  of  an  nn- 
earthly  hue ;  gloom,  suspicion,  hate,  depicted  in  every  linea^ 
ment;  the  mirror  of  a  soul  unfitted  for  any  kind  sentiment 
of  affection,  pity,  or  forgiveness.  Detesting  mankind,  and 
detested^  they  seek  solitudci  to  brood  upon  their  wretched- 
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nessy  or  to  deriye  horn  it  the  means  to  make  others  as 
miserable  as  themselves.  Such  do  we  usually  find  the 
enthusiastic  monomaniac.  His  ideas  arc  concentrated  into  n 
burniriL';  focus,  which  consumes  him  like  an  ardent  mirror. 
His  lite  of  relation  is  nearly  extinguished.  His  external 
senses  are  rendered  so  obtuse  and  callous  that  be  becomes 
insensible  to  hunger  ami  thirst,  to  heat  and  cold  however  in- 
tense ;  and  bodily  injuries,  which  would  occasion  excruciating 
agonies  in  others^  he  bears  without  any  apparent  feeling. 
On  this  subject  of  religious  enthusiasm  the  remarks  of  Eva- 
griua  are  worthy  of  notice*  "  Contrarieties,"  he  says,  "  are  in 
themselves  so  tempered,  an  l  tl^c  grace  of  God  maketh  in 
them  such  an  union  of  discordant  things,  that  life  and  death, 
which  are  in  essence  so  opposite  to  each  other,  seem  to  join 
hands  and  dwell  together  in  them.  Happy  are  they  while 
they  live,  and  happier  still  when  they  depart."  It  lias  lieen 
known  amongst  these  ri^id  ascetics  that  when  a  stranger 
visited  them,  they  morti&d  themsdves  by  entertaining  him 
and  partaking  of  the  good  cheer.  Thus  inventing  a  novel 
kind  of  fasting — eating  and  drinking  against  their  wul.'^ 

It  is  related  of  St.  Macarius^  that  oue  day  having  killed  a 
gnat  that  had  stung  him,  he  was  struck  with  such  compunc- 
tion at  the  sight  of  blood,  that  by  way  of  atonement,  he  threw 
oft*  his  clothes,  awd  remained  in  a  state  of  nudity  for  six 
months  in  a  niarsli  exposed  to  the  bites  of  ever)'  noxious  in- 
sect. Sozoinen  in  praising  this  mortification,  assures  us 
that  this  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  did  so 
harden  and  tan  him  that  his  beard  could  not  make  its  way 
through  the  skin. 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  such  individuals^ 
being  hostile  to  mankind^'are  prone  to  do  evil, — this  is  not 
generally  the  case ;  they  seem  satisfied  with  their  own  suffer- 
ings, and  only  >?pek  to  inflict  them  upon  others  when  roused 
from  their  concentration  by  fanaticism. 

A  late  ingenious  writer,  in  his  work  entitled  The  Natural 
History  of  Kntliusiasm,"  has  somewhat  overdrawn  the  por- 
trait of  these  unfortmiate  but  dangerous  beings  when  labour- 
ing imder  the  diseasej  whidi  he  tiius  defines :  It  will  be 
found  that  the  elementary  idea  attached  to  the  term  in  its 
manifold  applications,  is  that  of  fictitious  fervour  in  religion, 
rendered  turbulent,  morose^  or  rancorous  by  junction  with 
some  one  or  more  of  the  unsocial  emotions ;  or,  if  a  definition 
as  brief  as  po.ssil>le  were  demanded,  we  should  say  that  fana- 
ticism is  enthusiasm  iiifiamed  by  hatred*  Fanaticism  sup- 
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poses  tliree  elements  of  belief:  the  supposition  of  malignity 
on  the  part  of  the  object  of  our  worship;  a  consequcnL  de- 
testation of  mankind  at  lari^e,  as  the  subjects  of  niahgjiaiit 
power ;  and  then,  a  credulous  conceit  of  the  favour  of  Heaven 
shown  to  the  few,  in  contempt  of  the  rules  of  virtue." 

Shaftetboiy  had  Already  said,  that  *^  nothing  besides  iU- 
hamour^  either  natural  or  forced,  can  bring  a  man  to  think 
seriously  that  the  world  is  governed  by  any  devilish  or  mali- 
cious power/'  Such  a  fearful  conviction  constitutes  a  clear 
case  of  deemonomania.  Patients  labouring  under  that  malady 
are  ever  prone  to  injure  themselves  and  others,  prompted,  as 
they  constantly  avow,  by  aii  evil  spirit ;  but  entliusiasts,  who 
live  111  soUtary  morti6catioii  until  a  paroxysm  of  fanaticism 
draws  them  from  their  retreat,  seldom  or  never  meditate 
mischief  to  others,  or  indeed  that  hatred  to  mankind  which 
our  author  considers  a  feature  of  their  condition.  Society 
may  become  irksome^  and  may  be  shunned  for  ever,  ^thout 
a  sentiment  of  hate.  The  gayest  of  the  say  may  be  impelled 
by  feelings  more  or  less  morbid  to  seek  a  voluntary  endur- 
ance, to  expiate  real  or  imaginary  offences,  without  expcri- 
cnrin<^  a  desire  of  a  uselessly  vindictive  sentiment  towards  the 
former  companions  of  their  vices  or  follies.  Extremes  of 
depravity  and  contrition  do  not  infrccjuently  meet;  and  it 
ha^  been  remarked  in  Eastern  couiitiies,  where  asceticism 
arose,  that  the  gates  of  the  most  splendid  and  luxurious 
cities  open  upon  desert  wilds  or  mountainous  solitudes^  to 
which  the  penitent  may  flee  from  his  former  scenes  of  ambi* 
tion  and  enjoyment. 

Such  enthusiasts,  excepting  when  enjoyii!^  tlie  beatitude 
of  ecstatic  exaltation,  nre  more  to  be  i)itied  than  feared.  Per- 
secution would  most  probal)ly  (irivr  them  to  a  dangerous 
state  of  fanatic  rage  ;  and  the  noble  philosopher  whom  I  have 
already  quoted,  very  justly  observes,  "  They  are  certainly  ill 
physicians  in  the  body  politic  who  would  needs  be  tampcr- 
vag  with  these  mental  eruptions,  and,  under  the  spedoua 
pretence  of  healing  the  itch  of  superstition,  and  saving  souls 
from  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm,  should  set  all  nature  in  au 
uproar,  and  Cum  a  few  innocent  caitnmcks  into  an  inflam- 
mation and  a  mortal  gangrene." 

Entl\ns!r\sts  nre  supposed  by  their  followers  to  be  gifted 
with  the  faculty  of  prophecy ;  and  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  the  ancients  considered  certain  temperaments  as  best 
6tted  for  this  inspiration.   The  atrabilious  temperament  took 
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the  lead ;  and  this  melancholy  state  was  to  be  increased  hy 
abstinence,  mortifirntion,  and  more  especially  ri2:;id  continence. 
The  latter  privation,  indeed,  was  deemed  iiulisjjensable  for 
propliets ;  and  the  Jewish  Rabbins  inform  us  that  Mose^i 
abandoned  his  wife  Zipporah  the  very  laoment  that  he  was 
prophetically  inspired.  A  pliysical  reason  hai»  been  adduced 
to  prov«  the  necessity  of  a  chaste  life,  which  I  hm  mutt  be 
allowed  to  pass  over ;  but  upon  the  same  prindple,  emaacak- 
tion  was  considered  as  rendering  man  totally  unfit  for  pro- 
phetic revelation,  or  indeed  any  holy  inspiration ;  and  we  find 
in  the  ftrst  of  Deuteronomy  that  sucn  subjects  weie  not 
admissible  to  the  service  of  tlie  Temple. 

Jesriins,  and  some  other  Jewish  writers,  have  affirmed  that 
Daniel  belonged  to  that  class  of  beings  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  name  of  Spadoy  which  he  bore,  merely  gave 
him  the  high  rank  that  cuimchs  held  at  the  Assyrian  coort 
Potiphar  bore  the  same  title  among  the  Pharaohs.  Baradi 
Spinosa  maintained  that  temperaments  should  vary  aooor£nx 
to  the  nature  of  the  prophecy;  thus,  a  gay  prophet  would 
predict  victory  and  happiness,  a  gloomy  one  misery  and  wan; 
peace  and  concord,  if  he  is  human ;  destruction  and  merciless 
events,  if  he  were  snniruinary  t  nnd,  in  support  of  his  doctrine, 
he  quotes  the  passage  in  Kings,  where  Eiislia,  ^\  hen  brought 
before  Jehosophat,  called  for  a  minstrel  ere  he  predicted  that 
victory  should  crown  the  arms  of  Judah. 

Various  artihcial  means  have  been  resorted  to  at  all  periods 
to  prepare  the  intdlects  for  inspirations,  by  creating  a  hes^ 
imagination.  Hiny  informs  us  tha^  in  his  days,  the  root  of 
the  Halicacabum,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  hyoscyamua, 
was  chewed  by  soothsayers.  Christopher  D'Acosta  relates 
that  the  Indians  employ  a  kind  of  hemp  csUed  Bangue  for 
the  same  purpose :  and  in  St.  Domingo  their  supposed  pro- 
phets masticate  a  plant  called  Cohaba.  The  priestesses  of 
Delphi  were  also  in  the  habit  of  chewing  laurel-leaves  be- 
fore they  ascended  the  tri])od,  which  it  is  stated  was  origi- 
naUy  formed  ol  a  laurel-tree  root  with  three  branches.  So- 
phocles oaUs  the  Sibyls  daiftvijiiiayos,  laurel-eaters;  and  thus 
TibuUua, 

Vera  cano,  sic  usque  sacrum  luiioxia  lauroa 
Vetcar,  et  sterndm  tic  roihi  Tirginitaa. 

Auguries  were  drawn  from  tlic  burning  of  the  laurel-leaf.  If 
it  crackled  aud  sparkled  during  combustion,  the  lulerenoe  was 
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favourable ;  th»  reverse,  if  it  was  consumed  in  siknoe*  Fh>- 
pertius  allndes  to  this  belief: 

Et  facet  extiiwtolaiinis  aHustafoco. 

Yet  so  far  from  possessing exbilaratiiii:  (|ualities,  laurel-leaves 
were  supposed  to  diiiunish  the  excitement  produced  by  wme; 
and  iNJartial  aiHrms  tliat  the  Roman  ladies  made  use  of  them 
to  drink  large  putations  with  impunity : 

Fcptpre  multc)  Myrtalc  solot  vino  ; 
Sed  titllat  ut  nos,  folia  devorat  lauri, 
Meramque,  caotft  frande^  noa  oqtift  miaeet. 

May  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  leaves  given  to  tiie  Py- 
thia  might  have  bet  those  of  the  Lauro-cerasuSf  the 
effects  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  prussic  acid,  pro- 
ducing vertigo,  dizziness,  and  various  convuliiivc  symp- 
toms? This  tree  was  first  observed  by  B^lon^  who  disco- 
vered it  in  his  eastern  voja^s  in  1546 ;  but  it  might  have 
been  well  known  to  the  ancients.  We  may  llnis  acooimt  for 
the  violent  con\'ulsions  in  which  the  priestesses  of  Apollo 
were  thrown  on  these  mystic  occasions^  and  which  were  said 
to  arise  from  the  gas  over  which  they  were  seated.  Although 
tlie  tree  from  which  the  leaves  were  gathered  grew  near  the 
temple,  and  was  the  common  Lauros  uobiliSf  yet  the  leaves  of 
the  Lauro-cciabHa  might  have  easily  been  substituted  on  the 
occasion  ;  since,  always  green  and  shining,  they  are  not  very 
unlike  each  other,  and  the  flowers  of  both  trees  are  peduncu- 
late ;  and>  no  doubty  the  priests  well  knew  to  what  extent 
they  could  csrry  the  dose  to  serve  their  purposes|  possibly 
the  modem  prepsration  of  noyau  might  have  been  a  Pythian 
dram. 

The  effects  of  enthusiasm  in  rendering  its  victims  insen- 
sible to  all  external  agents  is  truly  surprising,  and  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  hv  a  relation  of  the  horrors  which  the 
famous  Convulsionists  ot  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France  un- 
derwent, not  only  voluntarily,  but  at  their  most  earnest  prayer 
and  solicitation. 

This  work  of  miradesy  as  it  was  called,  was  first  performed 
by  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Psrisy  in  1724,  and  strange  to  sa^, 
the  aberration  continued  for  upwards  of  twelve  years.  Ftoa 
having  departed  this  life  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  (at  least  a<^ 
cnrfh^g  to  the  conviction  of  the  Jansenists,  who  had  opposed 
with  no  little  violence  the  famous  bull  Utdrrrmtti^'),  the  Ap- 
pellants, for  sudi  they  thought  proper  to  deuomwate  their 
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sect,  appealed  to  the  remains  of  their  beatified  companion  to 
operate  miracles  in  support  of  their  common  cause.  The 
AppeUants  were  absurdly  persecuted,  therefore  miracles  be- 
came manifestations  easy  to  obtain.  Having  succeeded  in 
finding  credulous  dupes,  the  next  step  was  to  work  tlirir  cre- 
duhty  into  a  useful  state  of  enthusiasm,  '^riiey  therelore  sum- 
moned all  the  sick,  lame,  and  halt  of  their  sectarians  to  re- 
pair to  the  tomb  of  St.  Paris  for  radical  relief.  Crowds  were 
soon  collected  round  his  blessed  sepulchre.  It  is  now  gene* 
rally  supposed  that  animal  magnetism  was  resorted  to  in  these 
curative  operations^  or  rather  religious  ceremonies.  Had 
not  the  means  thus  employed  for  the  purpose  been  recorded 
and  authenticated  by  the  most  irrefragable  authorities,  the 
sceptic  might  long  pause  Ijcforc  he  would  yield  them  credence. 

The  patient  (a  female)  was  stretched  on  ihc  i. round,  and 
the  stoutest  men  that  could  be  found  were  directed  lu  Li  anijjle 
with  all  tlieir  might  and  main  upon  her  bodv ;  kicking  the 
chest  and  stomach,  and  attempting  to  tread  down  the  ribs 
with  their  heels.  So  violent  were  these  exertions,  that  it  is 
related  a  hunchbacked  girl  was  thus  kicked  and  trampled  into 
a  goodly  shape. 

The  next  exercise  was  what  they  called  tlie  ])lank,  and  con- 
sisted in  laving  a  deal  board  upfm  the  patient  while  extended 
on  the  back,  and  then  getting  as  many  athletic  men  as  could 
stand  upon  it,  to  press  the  body  down ;  and  in  this  endea- 
vour they  seldom  showed  sufficient  en^gy  to  satisfy  the  sup- 
posed sufferer^  who  was  constantly  caUing  for  more  pressure. 

Next  came  the  experiment  of  the  pebble>  a  diminutive 
name  they  were  pleased  to  give  to  a  paving- stone  weighing 
two-and-twenty  ])*niTKls,  whirh  was  discharged  by  the  opera- 
tor upon  the  ])atienl's  stomach  and  bosom,  from  as  great  a 
height  as  he  could  well  raise  the  weiirhty  body.  This  terrific 
bh)w  was  frequently  inflicted  upwardii  oi  a  iiunured  Limes, 
and  with  such  violence,  that  the  house,  and  the  fomiture  of 
the  room,  vibrated  under  the  concussion,  while  the  astonished 
bystanders  were  terrified  by  the  hollow  sound  re-echoed  by 
tSe  enthusiast  at  every  blow* 

Can*e  dc  Montgeron  affirms  that  the  pchble  was  not  found 
5ufhciently  powerful,  and  the  operator  was  obliged  in  one 
case  to  procure  an  iron  tue-dog  (c/fe;/t  /),  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds,  which  was  discliarged  as  violently  as  possible  on  the 
pit  of  the  patient's  stomach  at  least  a  hundred  times.  Tliis 
instroment  having  for  the  sake  of  euriositjr  been  hurled 
against  a  w»ll,  brought  part  of  it  down  at  tne  twenty-filth 
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blow.  The  operatr)r  further  states,  that  he  had  commenoed 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  by  inflictmg  moderate  blows^ 
lantU  he  was  indaced  by  her  lamentable  entreaties  to  redouble 
his  vigour,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  hiB  strength  was  unavailing 
and  he  ^^as  obliged  to  employ  a  more  athletic  surgeon,  who 
fell  to  work  with  such  energy  that  he  shook  the  whole  house. 
The  convulsionist,  who  was  of  the  gentie  sex,  would  not  allow 
sixty  blows  she  had  received  from  her  first  doftor  to  he  in- 
cluded in  the  calculation  of  tlie  dose^  but  insisted  upon  having 
her  wliole  hundred  as  prescribed.  It  further  appears,  that  at 
each  stroke  the  delighted  entliusiast  would  exclaim  in  ecstacy, 
**  Oh,  how  nice !"  "  Oh,  what  good  it  does  me  "  Oh,  dear 
bfotiier,  hit  away — again — ^again  For  be  it  known,  these 
operators  were  called  by  the  affectionate  name  of  brothers^ 
whose  claims  to  fraternal  affection  were  in  the  ratio  of  the 
weklit  of  their  kindness  towards  the  sisterhood. 

One  of  these  young  ladies,  who  was  not  easOy  satbfiedj 
wanted  to  try  her  own  skill,  and  jumped  with  impunity  into 
the  fire,  an  exploit  whieli  obtained  her  the  glorious  epithrt  of 
Sister  Salamander.  Tlie  names  tliat  these  amiable  devotees 
gave  to  each  other  were  somewhat  curious.  They  all  strove 
to  imitate  the  whinuig  and  wheedling  of  spoded  children,  or 
petted  infants ;  one  was  called  L' Lnbeci/e,  another  UAboy^ 
eute,  a  third  La  Niseitey  and  they  used  to  b^  and  ctj  for  bar* 
ley-sugar  and  cakes ;  barley-sugar  signified  a  stick  big  enough 
to  fell  an  ox>  and  cakes  meant  paving-stones.  The  excesses 
of  these  mantacs  were  at  last  carried  to  so  fearful  an  extent, 
and  their  religious  ceremonies  were  so  debased  by  obscenities 
tiiat  the  police  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  forbid  these  de- 
testable practices;  hence  it  was  :iffirmed  that  the  following; 
soMicMvhat  impious  notice  was  suspended  over  the  church- 
door  : 

De  par  Ic  Roi,  defense  a  Dieu, 
De  mire  mifiicle  en  ce 

These  lunatics,  for  such  tliev  must  be  (  insidered,  were  not 
impostors.  They  had  been  worked  to  lias  degraded  state  by 
the  plastic  power  of  superstition,  and  impUeiL  rt  hancc  was 
placed  in  their  assertions ;  for,  as  Pascal  said,  we  must 
believe  people  who  are  ready  to  have  their  throats  cut.'' 
Whether  the  Jansenist  priests  belonged  to  the  same  dass,  I 
leave  to  the  reader  to  decide. 
Cabanis,  in  his  interesting  work,    Rapports  du  Physique 
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flt  du  Moral  de  rHonune/'  offers  the  following  remarks  on 
this  most  curious  subject:  " Sensibility  may  be  considered  in 
Ihe  light  of  a  Auid  the  quality  of  which  is  determined^  and 
which,  when  carried  to  certain  channels  in  greater  proportion 
than  to  others,  must  of  course  be  tliminished  in  the  latter 
ones.  Tins  is  evident  in  all  violent  atferiioTis,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  thuse  ecstasies  where  the  l)raiu  and  other  sympa- 
thetic organs  are  poiisessed  of  the  higliest  degree  of  energetic 
action,  while  the  faculty  of  feeling  and  of  motion — in  sliort, 
the  vital  powers — seem  to  have  fled  from  tiie  ot^er  parts  of 
the  system.  In  this  violent  state*  fanatics  have  received  with 
impunity  severe  wounds,  whichy  if  inflicted  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, would  have  proved  fatal  or  most  dangerous ;  for  the 
danger  that  results  from  the  violent  action  of  external  agents 
on  our  organs  depends  on  their  scnsibihty,  and  we  daily  see 
poisons,  wliich  would  l)c  deleterious  to  a  healthy  man,  in- 
nocuous in  a  state  of  illness.  It  was  by  avaihng  themselves 
of  this  physical  disposition  that  impostors  of  every  descrip- 
tion^ and  of  evciy  country  operated  most  of  their  miracles; 
and  it  was  by  these  means  that  the  Convulsionists  of  St.  Me- 
dard  amazed  weak  imaginations  with  the  blows  they  received 
from  swords  and  hatchets,  and  which  in  their  ascetic  language 
they  called  consolations.  This  was  the  magic  wand  with  which 
Mesmer  overcame  habitual  sufferintrs.  hy  ^vng  a  fresh  di- 
rection to  the  attention,  and  establishing  in  constitutions 
possessed  of  great  mobibty  a  sense  of  action  to  which  tliey 
nad  been  unaccustomed.  It  was  thus  also  that  the  Uluminati 
of  France  and  (Germany  succeeded  in  destroying  external  sen- 
sations amongst  theur  adepts*  depriving  them  in  fact  of  their 
relative  existence/' 

In  these  phenomena  we  do  not  witness  murades  or  su- 
pernatural nfrcTicY.  Enthu'-irists  are  simply  maniacs.  Like 
maniacs,  their  vital  endowments  are  deranged ;  they  lose  the 
faculty  of  feeling,  of  rcas(»niTig,  of  comparing,  of  associating 
their  ideas;  their  volition,  liieir  memory  have  fled,  and  all  the 
functions  of  organic  life  are  more  or  less  disturbed.  Rousseau 
never  proved  more  dearly  that  his  own  intellectual  faculties 
were  occasionally  impaired,  than  when  he  stated  ''that  the 
state  of  reflection  is  unnatural^  and  that  the  man  who  meditates 
is  a  depraved  animal.'' 

Insanity  may  be  divided  into  four  species : 

1st,  Mononuinia,  and  mcluncholif^  in  which  the  delirium  is 
confined  to  one  or  few  objects. 
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2nd,  Manifii  where  tlie  delirium  embraces  a  variety  of  im« 
pressions,  and  is  nrcompanied  with  violence. 

orcl,  Demeutiuy  or  insanity  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the 
wordj  where  the  senses  are  totally  bewildered^  and  the  fsu^ulty 
of  thinking  destroyed. 

4th9  Inweeility  or  idiotei^f  wher€»  from  imperfect  organisa- 
tion, ratiocination  cannot  be  correct. 

To  the  first  of  these  categories  enthusiasts  generally  belong. 
Delirium,  or  wandering,  is  to  a  certain  extent  applicable  to  all, 
bciiig  a  want  of  correspoiuh^nco  bctweon  judgment  and  per- 
rrption.  Locke  and  ( iiidilhic  rliarartorizc  madness.as  a Jaise 
jii(i<S,i'i€nt,  or  a  disposition  to  associate  ideas  incorrectly,  and 
to  mistake  them  for  truths.  Hence  it  is  ohserv^ed  by  Locke 
that  "  Madmen  err,  as  men  do  that  argue  ri^ht  from  wrong 
principles.''  Dr.  Beattie  refers  madness  to  foite  perception  $ 
and  Dr.  Mason  Oood,  justly  remarks,  that  *^the  perceptions 
in  madness  seem,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  to 
be  frequently  as  correct  as  in  health,  the  jndgment  or  reason- 
ing being  alone  diseased  or  defective."" 

I  hope  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  materia /ism  vrhen  I  ven- 
ture toathrmthat  nil  these  enthusiasts  labour  undera  physical 
disease;  l)ut  wln  tlu  r  this  state  was  originaUy  brouglit  on  liy 
a  morbid  coiKiitmn  of  the  intellectual  or  the  empa^sioned  fa- 
culties  of  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  a  disea««ed 
state  of  the  mbd  brought  on  a  diseased  state  of  the  Ijody, 
I  shall  not  at  present  Tcnture  to  decide^  as  the  disquisition 
would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  woiic,  and  lead  lis  into 
investi^tions  of  little  interest  to  the  genenJity  of  readers. 

In  the  German  Psychological  Magazine  we  meet  with  a 
curious  case  of  a  patient  who  believed  that  he  was  super- 
naturally  cinlowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles.  The 
man  wa-^  a  ircnd'arnic  of  the  name  of  GrncrtTt,  of  a  harmless 
and  quiet  disposition,  but  rather  of  a  superstitious  turn  of 
mind.  From  poverty,  family  misfortunes,  and  severe  mili- 
tary discioline,  a  series  of  sleepness  nights  and  a  mental 
disqnietude  were  bronght  on  that,  according  to  las  own  re- 
poTt,  nothing  could  dissipate  bnt  a  perusal  of  pious  works, 
in  reading  the  Bible  he  was  struck  with  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  tliat  it  became  hb  lavoorite 
study  5  from  that  moment  the  idea  of  miracles  so  stronglT 
possessed  his  imagination,  that  he  b^n  to  believe tliatM 
could  perform  some  hiTr)«^e1f.  Tic  v>ns  persuaded  more  espe- 
dally  that  if  he  were  to  plant  an  apple-tiee  with  the  yhtw  of 
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its  becoming  a  clicrry-tree,  such  was  his  power  that  it  would 
bear  cherries.  He  was  wont  to  answer  every  question  cor- 
rectlT>  except  when  the  subject  coDcemed  miracles,  in  regard 
to  which  he  ever  entertained  his  old  notions ;  adding,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  relinquish  this  thought  if  he  could  be 
convinced  that  the  event  of  his  trials  did  not  correspond  with 
his  expectations. 

That  many  enthusiasts,  althonc^li  iiicurable  in  their  peculiar 
aberration,  haTC  possessed  some  amiable  qualities,  is  un- 
deniable. Such  rare  occurrences  remind  one  of  the  curious 
case  of  madness  recorded  by  Tideniann  of  a  lunatic  of  the 
name  of  Moses,  who  was  insane  on  one  side,  and  who  ob- 
served hb  insanity  with  the  other ;  his  better  half  constantly 
rebuking  his  worse  half  for  its  absurdities.  This  case  was 
certainly  typical  of  the  married  state. 

In  vain  have  physicians  endeavoured  to  break  through  this 
morbid  catenation  of  incongruous  ideas  by  diversions,  or  what 
the  French  call  distractions,  which  in  general  answered  to  our 
literal  translation  of  the  word,  and  distracted  their  patients. 
Dramatic  performances  were  once  allowed  in  a  mad-house 
near  Paris;  but  the  violence  of  the  maniacs,  the  moroseness 
of  the  melancholy,  and  the  stupidity  of  the  idiots,  rendered 
the  exertions  of  the  actors  perilous  to  soroe^  and  idle  to  all. 
Mr.  D'Esquirol  once  took  one  of  his  patients  to  a  play,  and 
the  man  swore  that  every  performer  who  came  on  was  making 
love  to  his  wife ;  and  a  young  lady^  placed  in  a  similar  situa* 
tton,  exclaimed  that  all  the  people  were  going  to  fight  about 
her.  Jealousy  and  vanity  were,  no  doubt,  the  ruling  passions 
in  both  these  cases.  Travel  has  been  recommended  both  by 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  Seneca  on  this  subject  quotes 
Socrates,  who  replied  to  a  melanclioly  wight  who  complained 
that  his  journeys  had  ailurded  him  no  amusement,    1  am  mt 


the  contagion  oi  enthusiasm  is  a  marvellous  ftct  Pto- 
sanias  relates  that  the  malady  of  the  daughters  of  Prostusj 
who  rati  about  the  country  fancying  that  they  were  trans- 
formed into  cows,  was  common  amongst  the  women  of  Argos. 
Plutarch  states  that  a  disease  reigned  in  Miletium,  in  which 
most  of  the  young  girls  hung  themselves  ;  receTit  observations 
have  confirmed  this  singular  circumstance.  Dr.  Dcslancs,  of 
St.  Maurice,  relates  that  a  woman  having  hanged  herself  in  a 
neighbourin;;  village,  most  of  her  companions  felt  an  invincible 
desire  to  follow  her  example.   Primrose  and  lionet  t€ll  ua 
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that  at  one  period  it  was  found  difficult  to  prevent  the  young 
girls  in  Lyons  from  ra-  firi^  themselves  into  the  river.  8imon 
(Toiilard  has  recorded  the  prevalent  madness  amonq^st  the 
nuns  of  the  States  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and  which 
soon  extended  its  influence  to  Holland,  during  which  tlicse 
religious  ladies  "  predicted,  capered,  climbed  up  walla,  spoke 
Tarious  languages,  bleated  like  sheep,  and  amused  themselves 
by  biting  each  other/'  History  has  recorded  libe  horrible 
judiv  lal  nmrder  of  Urbain  Gnmdier,  at  Lattdnn^  who  was 
sacriliced  for  bedevilling  a  nunnery.  The  recent  gift  of 
tongues  amongst  the  Ii  viiigiles  is  still  in  full  \'i^onr,  and  the 
Soiiihrofiam  are  still  on  the  look*oat  in  London,  as  the  Sebat" 
iinnisls  are  in  Lisb(Mi. 

Addison  has  remarked  that  an  enthusiast  in  rel'.Ldon  is  like 
an  ubstuiate  clown,  and  a  sujKirstitious  man  like  an  insipid 
courtier.  On  this  subject  he  quotes  the  following  old  heathen 
saying  recorded  by  Aulas  Getlias — Reiigtniem  me  oportei, 
rtngmum  mfat\  tor,  as  the  author  tells  us,  Ni^dius  ob- 
served upon  this  passage,  that  the  Latin  words  which  termi- 
nate in  08MS  generally  imply  vicious  characters,  or  the  having 
any  quality  to  excess.  Tnat  we  should  enthusiastically  admire 
all  that  is  holy,  sublime,  or  endowed  with  uncommon  supc- 
riority  in  religion,  in  poetry,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  not  oidy 
justihahlo  but  praisewortliy.  Genius  cannot  exist  without  a 
certain  degree  f>f  fcrvuur ;  its  inspiration  is  a  t:ift  divine, 
naturally  associated  with  a  religious  feeling.  The  man  thuH 
inspired  must  bend  in  humble  admiration  bdfore  the  wondrous 
harmony  that  surrounds  him.  The  poety  the  painter,  the 
musician,  can  only  seek  excellence  by  studying  primitive 
perfection.  Nothing  that  is  not  natural  can  be  truly  sublime 
or  beautifuL  A  rigid  observation  of  nature  (mn  alone  lead  to 
superiority,  nnA  v,t'  can  only  be  taught  to  create  by,  endea- 
vouring to  nintate  the  1)eautics  of  llic  creation.  TIow  distant 
arc  these  e-encrous  feelings  from  tlie  low  grovt  llini^  prejudices 
of  hii^otry  1  We  admire  perfection  even  in  our  enemies  ;  and 
Kra:)nius  was  not  a  truant  to  his  iaith  when,  transported  with 
Socrates  s  dying  speech,  he  exclaimed^  O  Socrates !  I  can 
scarce  forbear  kneeling  down  to  thee,  and  praying, 

Sane  I  e  SocraicSf  ora  pro  mbit^ 

While  considering  this  interesting  subject,  a  curious  question 
arises  :  is  enthusiasm  more  frequently  excited  by  truth  than 
by  error?  I  sadly  fer.r  that  the  latter  influence  unll  in  c^eneral 
be  found  to  predominate,  althnu^h  falsehood  then  assumes 
the  deceptive  garb  of  veracity.  The  noble  writer  whom  I  have 
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already  cited  *  has  justly  said,  "that  tnith  is  the  most  powerful 
thing  in  the  world,  since  even  fiction  itself  must  be  governed 
by  it^  and  can  only  please  by  its  resemblance." 

To  vliat  then  are  we  to  attribute  tlus  power  that  fidlacy  pos- 
sesses of  inspiring  the  mind  with  visionary  hopes  and  fears  ? 
Simply  because  we  cease  to  reason  upon  matter  of  fact,  and 
soar  in  fanciful  regions  in  senrcli  of  a  flittering  phantom^  a 
creature  of  our  own  imaginative  faculties.    What  falls  every 
day  under  our  personal  nh^crvation  ceases  to  amaze,  and  one 
mii^ht  even  })ecome  laniiliarized  to  miracles  were  they  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.    Man  is  naturally  dispnsod  to  admire  what 
lie  cannot  understand,  and  to  venerate  what  is  incomprehen- 
sible.  The  natare  of  the  divinity  being  essentially  incom- 
prehensible, a  religious  character  is  attached  to  all  other 
subjects  that  are  equally  beyond  the  limits  of  our  under- 
standing.   Sir  Thomas  Brown  has  said,    Methinks  there  be 
not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for  an  active  faith.  I 
lf>vo  to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery,  to  pursue  my  reason  to  an 
Oalliludo!    1  can  answer  all  the  objections  of  Satan  and 
my  rebellious  reason,  with  thai  »>ci(l  resolution  I  learned  from 
Tertuilian,  Certum  est  quia  impossibile  est."  From  our  earliest 
infancy  we  are  delighted  with  fictions^  which  we  verily  fiuicy 
to  be  relations  of  true  facts,  and  whether  we  believe  with  the 
ancients  in  the  metamor]  li<  <  s  of  heathen  mythology^  the 
absurd  papal  stories  of  the  miracles  of  their  saints^  or  the 
wondrous  incidents  of  a  fairy  tale,  wq  listen  to  these  rhapso- 
dies with  avidity  ;  whether  .lupiter  is  turned  into  a  shower  of 
gold,  St.  Denis  and  St.  Livarius  travel  with  their  heads  under 
their  arm,  or  Tom  Thumb  pulls  on  his  seven-league  boots» 
Tliese  absurdities  arc  our  day  thoughts,  our  night  dreams — 
nay.  busy  fancy  does  so  dwell  on  these  enchanting  phantasies, 
tiiat^  in  some  cases,  the  intellectua]  faculties  become  deranged, 
and  1  have  at  present  under  my  care,  a  female  who  lost  her 
reason  by  constantly  reading  the  Arabian  Nights, and  who  in 
her  hallucinations,  describes  as  many  marvellous  voyages  as 
could  have  dofir-  the  sailor  Sinbad. 

The  foundation  of  incredulity  no  doubt  is  ignorance,  but 
too  often  we  fmd  men  of  refined  education  and  feelin?  the 
most  easily  imposed  upon  by  incredible  assertions  j  we  seldom 
experience  as  much  enthusiasm  in  the  possession  of  any  object 
as  in  die  pursmt,  more  especially  if  that  pursuit  be  vain. 
The  merchant  who  has  realized  a  splendid  fortune  in  his 
commerdal  ventures>  is  satiated  with  his  business^  and  be- 

*  Slwftesbury. 
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comes  careless  in  the  pursuit  of  greater  riches,  but  let  liim 
for  one  moment  contemplate  the  possibility  of  discovering 
the  philosopher's  stone,  he  will  lose,  and  cheerfully  too, 
all  his  past  earnings  in  the  chimerical  pursttity  and  tlie 
man  who  would  doze  over  his  ledger,  will  spend  his  sleepless 
nights  contemplating  his  crucibles^  and  studying  the  black 
art. 

What  is  there  of  an  excitine  nature  in  the  common  events 
of  life  and  the  usual  course  arm  uniformity  of  nature?  Very 
little.  However  wondrous  the  works  of  the  creation  may  be, 
habit  has  so  accustomed  us  to  l)ehold  them,  tliat  the^'-  are 
faniiHar  to  our  eves;  thevbcrdinc  mutter  of  fact,  and  science 
haii  taught  us  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  many  phenomena, 
which  might  otherwise  have  a])peared  incredible :  but  when  we 
seek  for  an  unattainable  object,  however  fallacious  its  attrac- 
tion mav  be,  the  mind  is  roua^d  to  energetic  action :  if  we  striye 
to  excel  all  others  in  the  fine  arts,  in  poetical  productions,  we 
become  fired  with  an  exalted  zeal,  whi<'h  age  and  experience 
alone  can  temper.  In  our  vain  pursuit  of  ideal  perfection, 
the  mind  may  be  com{)ared  to  a  focus  in  whicli  our  burning 
thoughts  are  concentrated,  until  we  are  consumed  by  disap- 
pointment:  tlie  love  of  Pygmalion  was  probably  the  most 
ardent  passion  that  could  hre  the  brca&t  of  mun.  EiiUiu« 
siasm  laughs  to  scorn  the  suggestion  of  the  senses  and  com- 
mon understanding,  therefore  tol  its  priests  and  votaries  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  deceptive  halo ;  ana  Plotinus  maintsined  that 
a  proper  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  in  a  mysterious  self 
snnihilation  ana  a  total  extinction  of  every  fsculty.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  love,  which,  like  all  other  enthusiastic 
passions,  may  be  con'^tdercd  a  temporary  hallucination. 

Moreover  the  lani^uaur  nf  liction  is  not  required  to  main- 
tain the  self-evident  testimonies  of  facts. 

As  tnie  as  tnilh*s  ainplicity. 
And  simpler  than  the  iofimcy  of  truth. 

Wliereas  false  doctrines  and  fallacious  opinions  need  all 
tlie  aid  of  imagination's  vivid  colours  to  disguise  their  real 
f<  rin  with  a  goodly  outside.  We  may  in  general  conclude  that 
enthusiasts  are  at  first  deceived  themselves  to  become  in 
turn  deceivers.  Seldom  does  man  display  sufficient  humi- 
lity to  admit  that  lit  has  erred  in  his  favoiurite  doctrines,  and 
how  much  less  will  he  be  disposed  to  confess  his  deviation 
from  rectitude^  when  imposture  becomes  tiie  source  ni  wealth 
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and  power^  and  hypocrisy  a  tmde:  to  the  ghostly  speea- 
ator  we  may  well  apply  the  lines  of  Massinger : 

Oh,  now  your  hearts  make  ladders  of  your  eyes. 
In  show  to  dimb  to  heaven,  where  your  dcTOtion 
WaUw  upon  cratches. 

It  is,  however^  fortunate  that  errors  generally  assist  the 
development  of  truth*  The  progress  of  the  Christian  faith 
was  materially  for^'ardcd  by  the  absurdities  and  fallacies  of  all 
other  religions  ;  and  Helvetius  has  truly  observed  that  if  we 
could  for  a  moment  doubt  the  truth  of  Christianity,  its  divine 
origin  would  be  proved  by  its  Iiaving  survived  the  horrors  of 
poperv.  False  theories  led  Columbus  to  correct  geograpliic 
conclusions,  and  Galileo's  discoveries  overthrew  his  own 
former  theories. 


MEDICINAL  EFFECTS  OF  WATEli. 

Amongst  the  various  means  resorted  to  by  quackery  to  spe- 
culate upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  simple  river  or  spring 
water^  coloured  and  flavoured  with  inert  substances,  has 
not  been  the  least  productive ;  and  many  a  time  the  Thames 
and  Seine  have  been  fertile  sources  of  supposed  invaluable 
medicines.  Sangrado's  doctrines  on  aqueous  potations  have 
long  prevailed  in  the  profession ;  and  it  has  been  stoutly 
maintained  that  a  water  diet  can  cure  the  gout  and  various 
other  diseases.  That  relief,  if  not  cures,  have  been  obtained 
by  this  practice,  there  cannot  he  the  least  doubt.  Are  we  to 
attribute  these  favourable  results  to  the  effects  of  the  ima^i- 
nation,  the  beneficial  efforts  of  nature,  or  the  salutary  absti- 
nence which  this  prescription  imposed  ?  Possibly  they  all 
combined  to  assist  the  j  liysician's  efforts,  or  rather  aid  his 
effete  treatment.  Cold  water  and  warm  water  have  in  turn 
been  praised  to  the  very  skies  by  their  eulogists,,  and  become 
the  subject  of  ridicule  and  persecution  on  the  part  of  more 
spirited  practitioners. 

In  surgery,  water  lias  ever  been  considered  of  great  utilitv ; 
it,  no  doubt,  was  instinctively  used  by  man  to  cleanse  and  heal 
his  wounds.  Patroclus,  having  extracted  the  dart  from  his 
friend  Eurypylus,  washes  the  wound  j  and  the  prophet  Elisha 
prescribes  to  Naaman  the  waters  of  Jordan.   Rivers  bad 
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various  qualities,  and  were  supposed  to  prove  as  different  in 
their  action  on  the  economy  as  the  miiRial  springs  which 
from  time  ininicniorial,  have  been  resorted  to.  These  eflFects 
may  in  fact  not  be  altogether  doubtful  3  for^  although  these 
salutary  streams  may  not  possess  sufficient  arave  in- 
gredients to  be  recognised  by  chemical  tests^  yet  we  know 
that  substances  which  a])pear  perfectly  inert  may  prove  highly 
active  and  effectual  when  combined  and  diluted  naturally  or 
artificially.  Moreover,  in  the  effects  of  watering-places 
on  the  invalid  or  valctudinar'mTi,  we  must  not  foffrft  th(» 
powerful  influence  of  chantjc  of  air  aTid  habit,  the  invigoratmg 
stimukis  of  liope,  and  the  diversion  from  furnier  occupations, 
Tu  these  auxiii.aries  many  a  remedy  has  owed  its  hign  repu- 
tation ;  and  probably  when  Wesley  attributed  his  recovery  to 
brimstone  and  supplication^  he  in  agieat  measure  might  have 
considered  rest  from  incessant  labour  the  chief  agent  in  his 
relief.  The  e&hikrating  effects  of  the  picturesque  site  of 
many  of  these  salutary  places  of  resort  is  universally  acknow* 
ledged.  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  Alfieri,  acknowledged  their 
influence  on  the  imagination.  Petrarch's  inspirations  flowed 
with  the  waters  of  Vaucluse,  some  of  Sevi<?nt*'s  most 
delightful  letters  were  written  at  Vichy,  and  Genlis  and 
Stall  were  particularly  happy  in  their  epistolary  elegance  at 
Spa  and  Baden. 

We  owe  to  acddent  many  valuable  discoveries  in  medicine. 
It  is  said  that  several  Indians,  having  used  the  waters  of  a 
lake  in  which  a  cinchona  tree  was  growing,  experienced  the 
benefit  which  led  to  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark ;  and  the 
thermal  properties  of  the  baths  of  Carlsbad  were  first  made 
kno^m  by  the  howling  of  one  of  Charles  the  Fourth's  hounds, 
that  had  fallen  in  them  in  a  hunt.  It  has  been  also  observed, 
in  various  cuuutrics,  that  particular  waters  produced  various 
morbid  affections ;  and  to  this  cause  have  been  attributed 
goitres,  cretinism,  calculi^  and  other  distressing  diseases. 
The  ancients  dreaded  the  impurity  of  .theur  rivers.  The  Ro* 
mans  boiled  their  water  in  extensive  thervwpoUa^  where  not 
only  potations  were  drunk  hot,  but  occanonally  refrigerated 
with  ice  and  snow,  and,  when  thus  prepared,  called  decora. 
Jin  enal  and  Martial  refer  tins  custom  to  the  Greeks.  Hero- 
iliiLus  informs  us  that  the  Persian  monarchs  were  accom* 
])anied  on  their  expeditions  by  chariots  laden  with  silver 
\a&es  filled  with  the  water  of  the  Choas/ns  that  liacl  been 
boiled,  uad  which  was  solely  destined  fur  the  king's  uat : 
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AtlieiiniM  tells  us  that  it  was  light  and  sweet  Many  ancient 
coins  and  inscriptions  have  recorded  these  salutary  properties 
of  certain  waters. 

This  real  or  supposed  efficacy  was  scarcely  discovered 
before  it  became  the  domain  of  priests  :  and  common  rain  or 
river  water  became  valuable  and  sanctified  when  ble«;sed  by 
them:  hence  the  introduction  of  lustral  water.  The  thii<i  ex- 
tracted from  the  gown  of  Mahomet  is  the  sacred  property  of 
the  sultan.  The  moment  the  fast  of  the  Ramazan  is  pro- 
claimed^ this  lioly  vestment  is  drawn  iruai  a  gold  chest,  and, 
after  having  been  kissed  with  due  devotion,  plunged  in  a  vase 
of  happy  water,  which^  when  wrune  from  the  garment,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  precious  botSes,  that  are  sent  by  tiie 
monarch  as  valuable  presents^  or  sold  at  exorbitant  prices  aa 
cures  for  any  and  every  disease.  Thus  were  the  good  effects 
of  ablution,  especially  in  wonTuls.  nttrihntcd  to  some  secret 
charm  nr  quality  conferred  upon  it  by  clerical  benediction  or 
the  legitimacy  of  princes.  Wlien  a  quack  of  the  name  of 
Doublet  cured  the  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Metz  in  1553,  the 
water  he  used  was  considered  to  have  been  of  a  mystic 
nature;  and  Brantome  describes  his  treatment  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Durant  le  susdit  et  tant  memorable  siege, 
^tsit  en  la  place  nn  chirurgien  nommc  Doublet,  lequel  faisait 
d'estranges  cures  avec  du  simple  linge  blanc,  et  belle  eau 
claire  venant  de  la  fontaine  ou  du  puit ;  mais  il  s'aidait  dc 
sortileges  et  paroles  charmec^.  et  chacun  nllait  a  luy." 
This  Doublet,  no  doul)t.  was  a(  [uaintcd  with  an  ingenious 
treatise  on  gun-shot  wounds,  written  by  Blondi  in  1542.  in 
which  he  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  cold  writer :  l)ut, 
as  his  recommendation  was  not  founded  on  any  muacuious 
quality^  he  was  forgotten,  while  Doublet  was  consider^  a 
snpematoral  being.  Previous  to  this  simple  and  sagacious 
method  of  healing  wounds,  -v  arious  curious  applications  were 
in  high  repute ;  more  especially  the  oil  of  kittens,  which  the 
celebrated  Par6  discovered  to  his  great  delight,  was  prepared 
by  boilin?^  live  cats,  coat  and  all,  in  olive  oil,  and  was  until 
then  a  valuable  secret  i)reparation,  called  oleum  ceUelhruyn^ 
and  its  use,  witli  that  of  other  nostrums,  was  known  under 
the  iKLuic  of  secret  dressing.* 

*  Oil  18,  however,  a  useful  application  (o  vrounda  in  warm  climates. 
During  th«  retreat  of  our  troops  alter  the  battle  of  TUsTen,  I  (bund  the 
wounoi  of  many  of  our  men,  that  had  not  been  dressed  for  three  or  four 
diys»  puUiUathig  with  msggoti.    Tbit  ip«s  not  the  esse  with  the  Sgnutk 
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This  simple  mode  of  dressing  wounds^  especially  those  that 
were  inflicted  by  fire^armt^  was  a  great  deuderattttn ;  for,  up 
to  this  era  in  surgery,  these  injuries  were  healed  by  the  ap* 
plication  of  scalding  oil  or  red-hot  instniments^iuider  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  of  a  poisonous  nature.    Pare  was 
one  of  the  first  army-surgeons  who  exploded  tliis  barbarous 
practice.    Tlavin^r.  according  to  his  own  account,  expended 
all  his  boiluii;  oil,  he  employed  a  mixture  of  yolk  of  egg,  oil, 
and  turpentine,  not  withuut  tlie  apprehension  of  finding  his 
patients  labi)urins:  under  all  the  effects  of  poison  the  follow- 
ing day ;  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  them  much 
more  relieved  than  those  to  whom  the  actual  cautery  had 
been  applied*   In  more  recent  times,  armies  have  been  un- 
justly accused  of  making  use  of  poisonous  balls ;  and  this 
absurd  charge  was  brought  against  the  French  after  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  when  the  hospital  fever  broke  out  among  the 
wounded  crowded  in  the  neiglibourin^j  villages.  Chewing 
bullets  was  also  considered  a  means  of  imparting  to  them  a 
venomous  quahty.    Lead  and  iron,  the  metals  of  which  these 
projectiles  were  usually-  cast,  were  also  deemed  of  a  puisonou3 
nature.    A  sort  of  aristocratic  feeUng  seemed  to  obtain  in 
tiiose  days ;  and  it  Is  rekted  that  two  Spanish  gentlemen  had 
procured  gold  balls  to  fire  at  Frauds  I.  at  the  cmttle  of  Pavia, 
that  so  noble  and  generous  a  prince  should  not  fall  by  the 
Tile  metal  reserved  for  vulgar  people ;  and,  in  the  adverse 
ranks,  La  Chatarguene,  a  noble  of  the  French  court,  had  pre- 
pared bullets  of  the  same  costly  material  for  the  reception  of 
Charles  V.    It  was  under  the  un})ression  of  this  poisonous 
nature  of  wounds,  that  individuals  of  both  sexes,  called 
suckers,  followed  armies,  and  endeavoured  to  extract  the 
venom  by  suction  j   the  records  of  chivalry  give  us  in- 
stances oi  lovely  dunsels  who  condescended  to  perform  this 
operation  with  their  lovely  mouths  upon  their  damoiseaux  ; 
and  Sibille  submitted  the  wounds  of  her  husband^  Duke 
Robert,  to  a  similar  treatment:  indeed,  these  sudcers  were 
chiefly  females.    May  not  this  practice  be  the  origin  of  the 
term  /eerh,  applied  in  ancient  times  to  medical  men?  Leech- 
craft  was  the  art  of  healing.   Thus  Spenser  s 

soldiers,  who,  to  prevent  th\9  annoyance  (which  was  more  terrific  than 
dsngeroui),  bad  poured  olive  oil  upon  their  dresaiogi.  1  itiTariably  re- 
soffiM  to  tiis  fsmo  maeliee  wbm  I  sidMsquealty  osd  te  rsmof*  tht 
smmded  is  hot  wiai&ir. 
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And  th«i  the  leanied  l«ech 

His  cunning  hand  'gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay, 
And  all  thiiigi  else  the  whidi  Im  art  did  toich. 

To  tills  day,  the  custom  of  sucking  wounds  prevails  among 
soldiers ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  from  the  expe- 
riments of  the  late  Sir  David  Barry,  that  the  exhaustion  pro- 
duced by  cupping-glasaes  will  be  found  of  essential  sendee  in 
all  Tenomous  wounds.  This  practice  of  suction^  no  doubty 
was  known  in  Greece ;  Machaon  performed  it  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.  The  mothers  and  wives  of  the  ancient  Germans 
had  recourse  to  the  same  process.  In  India  the  suction  of 
womids  constitutes  a  profession.  It  was  by  this  means  that 
the  Psylli  cured  the  bitf.  cf  ser])ents  ;  and  it  is  related  of 
Cato,  that  his  abhorrence  of  the  (jlreek  surgeons  was  such, 
that  he  directed  Pbylli  to  follow  the  Roman  armies. 

Water  affords  a  beautiful  iUustration  of  that  indestruc- 
tibility with  which  the  Creator  invested  matter  for  the  pre-, 
servanon  of  the  world  be  formed  from  elementary  masses, 
and  appears  to  have  existed  unchangeable  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  universe.  Its  constituent  parts  are  not 
broken  into  by  any  atmospheric  revolution;  they  continue  tiie 
same,  whether  in  the  solid  ice,  the  iiuid  state  of  a  liquid,  or 
the  gaseous  form  of  a  vapour.  Its  powers  are  undiminished^ 
whether  in  the  wave  or  the  steam ;  the  most  effective  agent  in 
the  hands  of  man  to  promote  that  welfare  and  happiness 
which  his  own  errors  deprive  him  of,  frequently  bringing  on 
those  calamities  tliat  his  perversity  attributes  to  the  will  of 
the  Omnipotent.  Water  is  the  same  in  the  atmosphere  as  on 
the  earth,  and  falls  in  the  very  same  nature  as  it  ascends  j 
electricity  has  no  other  influence  upon  it  than  that  of  hasten- 
ing its  precipitation.  Chemical  agents,  however  powerful, 
can  only  decompose  its  elementary  principles  upon  the  most 
limited  scale.  The  heterogeneous  substances  with  which 
water  may  occasionally  be  dloyed  must  be  considered  as 
purely  accidental. 

The  homogeneous  characters  of  this  fluid  ndniit  of  no  al- 
teration, and,  like  atmos])herlc  air,  are  still  obtained  as  pure 
most  probably  as  when  tlioy  first  emerged  from  chaotic  mat- 
ter. The  same  principles  are  found  in  the  clouds,  the  fogSf 
the  dews,  the  rain,  the  hail,  and  the  snow.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  the  world  it  was  indbpensable  that  water  should  be 
endowed  widi  the  property  of  ever  retaining  its  fluid  forrn^ 
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and  in  this  respect  become  suljject  to  a  l  iw  different  from 
that  of  other  bodies,  which  change  from  tlnid  to  solid.  This 
is  a  deviation  from  a  general  decree  of  Nature.  Were  it  not 
for  this  Wise  proviiiioii  of  the  Creator,  the  world  would  shortly 
batre  been  converted  into  a  frozen  chaos.  All  bodies  contract 
their  dimensions^  and  acquire  a  greater  specific  gravity  by 
cooling ;  but  water  is  excepted  from  tbis  laW|  and  becomes  of 
less  specific  gravity,  whether  it  be  heated,  or  cooled  below 
42°  5'.  Were  it  not  for  this  exemption,  it  would  have  become 
specifically  heavier  by  the  loss  of  its  caloric,  and  the  waters 
that  float  on  the  surface  of  river«?  would  have  sunk  as  it  froze, 
until  the  beds  of  rivers  would  have  l)een  filled  up  with  im- 
mense masses  of  ice.  Prom  the  abserv.itions  of  Perron, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tli  u  the  mountainous  accumulations 
of  ice  that  have  hitherto  arrested  the  progress  of  polar  navi- 
gators bave  been  detacbed  from  tbe  depths  of  tbe  ocean  to 
float  upon  its  surface.  Tbis  circumstance  would  account  for 
the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  sea  according  to  its  depth. 
The  experiments  of  Perron,  made  with  an  instrument  of  hia 
own  invention^  which  he  called  the  thermobarometer^  gave 
the  following  results : 

1st,  The  temperature  of  the  «^ca  upon  its  surface,  and  at  a 
distance  from  shore,  is  at  the  meridian,  lower  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  shade;  much  more  elevated  at  midnight, 
but  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  myruing  and  evening. 

2nd»  The  temperature  rises  as  we  approach  continents  or 
extensive  islands. 

drdy  At  a  distance  from  land,  the  temperature  of  tbe  deep 
parts  of  the  sea  is  bwcr  than  that  of  the  surface,  and  the  cold 
increases  with  the  depth.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  led 
this  ingenious  philosopher  to  conclude  that  even  under  tbe 
equator  the  bottom  of  tlic  sea  is  eternally  frozen. 

Humboldt  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  maintains  that  the 
temperature  is  from  two  to  three  dei^rccs  lower  in  shallow 
water;  and  he  therefore  is  of  opinion  that  the  thermometer 
might  prove  of  material  use  to  navigators,  lie  attributes 
tbis  diminution  of  temperature  to  the  admixture  of  tbe  lower 
bodies  of  water  with  that  of  tbe  surface.  Who  is  to  decide 
between  these  two  ingenious  experimentaUsts  ?  *^Kxpe- 
rientia  &llax,  judicium  difficile.'*  The  curious  reader  may 
consult  in  this  investigation  the  tables  of  Forstcr  in  Cook's 
second  voyage,  those  of  Lord  Mulgrave  when  Captain  Phipps* 
and  various  other  navigators. 

The  salutary  mediciual  etl;ects  of  sea-bathing  are  generally 
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acknowledged,  although  too  frequently  recommended  in  cases 
which  do  not  warrant  tlie  practice ;  in  such  circumstances 
they  often  prove  highly  prejudicial.  The  ancients  held  sea- 
water  baths' in  such  estimatioii,  that  Lampridius  and  Sue- 
tonius  inform  us  that  Nero  had  it  conveyed  to  his  palace. 
As  sea-bathing  is  not  always  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
may  require  it,  artificial  sea-water  has  been  considered  a 
desirable  substitute ;  and  tlie  following  mode  of  preparing  it, 
not  being  gcnenilly  kiiown^  may  prove  of  some  utility.  To 
fifty  pounds  of  water  add  ten  ounces  of  muriate  of  soda,  ten 
drachms  of  muriate  of  magnesia,  two  ounces  of  muriate  of 
lime,  six  drachms  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  maenesia.  This  is  Swediaur's  receipt.  Bouillon 
Lagrange,  and  vogel,  recommend  the  suppression  of  the 
muriate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda,  to  be  replaced  with 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  but  this  alteration  does  not 
appear  necessary^  or  founded  on  sufficient  chemical  grounds 
for  adoption. 

Sea-water  taken  internally  has  been  considered  beneficial 
in  several  maladies ;  and,  altliough  not  potable  in  civilized 
countries,  it  is  freely  drunk  by  various  savage  tribes.  Cook 
informs  us  that  it  is  used  with  impunity  in  Kaster  Island; 
and  Schouten  observed  several  fishermen  in  the  South  Sea 
drinking  it,  and  giving  it  to  their  children,  when  their  stock 
of  fresh  water  was  expended.  Amongst  the  various  and 
capricious  experiments  of  Peter  the  Great,  an  edict  is  re- 
corded ordering  bis  sailor^^  to  give  salt  water  to  their 
children,  with  a  view  of  accustoming  thorn  to  a  beverage 
which  might  preclude  the  necessity  of  laying  iu  large  stocks 
of  fresh  water  on  board  his  ships  !  The  result  was  obvious : 
this  nursery  of  seamen  perished  in  the  experiment.  Russel^ 
lind,  Buchan^and  various  other  medi(»l  writers,  have  recom- 
mended the  internal  use  of  sea-water  in  scrofulous  and  cuta- 
neous affections ;  but  its  use  in  the  present  day  is  pretty 
nearly  exploded. 
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PROVERBS  AND  SAYINGS  H£  JARDING 
HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

An  oguo  ill  ihe  spriug  i.->  j)h\su  t.  r  a  kini;. 
Agues  comv  on  horseback,  but  u<>  auay  on  loot. 
A  bit  in  the  morning  is  better  than  nothing  all  day. 
You  eat  und  cat,  but  yow  do  not  drink  to  ftll  you. 
An  apple,  an  egg,  and  a  nut,  yon  may  eat  after  a  ilat. 
P^ma,  ova,  atque  imcet,  *i  det  HH  tonBda,  gu9fe»» 
Old  young  and  old  long. 

Tbey  who  ucuM  be  young  when  tbey  are  old,  mutl  be  old  when  tliey 

\V  lien  thu  tei  ii  iss  as  iiigk  m  a  spoon, 
You  may  sleep  an  hour  at  noon. 

When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  ladle, 

You  may  glf^ep  m<?  long  as  yon  are  able. 

Wlicn  fern  l)eg  us  to  look  red, 
Then  milk  is  good  witli  brown  biead. 

At  forty  a  ninii  i^  cither  a  fool  or  a  physician. 

Aftet  diauci      .i  uhile,  after  supper  walk  a  mile. 

ARcr  dinner  sleep  a  while,  after  supper  go  to  bed. 

A  good  surgeon  must  have  an  eagle's  eye,  a  lkm*s  heaa,  and  a  lad/a  hund. 

Good  kale  is  half  a  meal. 

If  you  would  live  for  ever  you  must  wash  mQk  from  your  liver. 

Fm Mr      i?eit  tovAmts  laii  iur  vm,  cert veimu 

Butter  is  gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at  noon,  and  Jcid  £t  nigl  t. 

He  that  would  live  for  aye,  mutt  eat  sage  in  May. 

Cttr  moriatur  homo,  cui  salvia  ertieU  in  hortof 

Afirr  cheese  comes  nothing. 

Am  cijL' nnd  to  bed. 

You  niu^t  dunk     iDueh  after  an  egg  a^  after  an  o.\« 

He  that  goes  to  bed  thiraty  rises  healthy. 

Qm  voucfic  avcc  la  loif,  se  Icve  avcc  la  tanli. 

One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  two  houit  after. 

Who  goes  to  bed  supperles^  all  night  tumbkt  and  tosses. 

Often  and  little  eating  makes  a  noti  ftt. 

PSsh  must  swim  thrice. 

P  tfon,  g>',ret,  ei  cvchon  cU  tn  teou,  ouirt  f«  t  js. 

Drink  wtoe  and  have  the  gout,  drink  no  wine  and  have  it  too. 

Young  men'b  knocks^  old  men  feel. 
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QtuB  peccamut  Juvrnes,  ea  luimus  Senes. 

Go  to  bed  with  the  lamb,  and  rite  with  the  tork. 

Eufy  to  bed,  and  eariy  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

Wash  your  hands  often,  yonr  feet  wldoio,  and  your  head  never. 

Eat  at  pleasure,  drink  by  measure. 

Pain  tant  qu'il  dure,  vin  i  mitvre. 

Cheese  is  a  pee?ish  elf. 
It  digests  all  but  itself. 

Cnnw  eti  neqtiamt 

Quia  digent  omnia  te  quiim. 

The  best  phpicians  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Menryman. 

Si  tibi  (Icficiant  mcdici,  mediri  tibi  fiavf 
I/crclria;  wcnslfrta,  rf'<iuics,  moderata  ditela. 

Drink  in  the  morning  staring, 

Then  all  the  day  be  sparing. 

Eat  a  bit  before  you  drink. 

Peed  iparingly  and  dupe  the  physician. 

Better  be  meab  many  than  one  too  many. 

You  should  never  toueh  your  eye  but  with  your  elbow. 

Non  patiiur  ludum  fama,  fidety  oculus. 

The  head  and  feet  keep  warm,  tlio  rest  will  take  no  harm. 

Tenezchaud  lepiedet  la  tile,  an  dcmurant  vivesen  bete. 

Qui  ne  boit  vin  aprts  salade,  est  en  drrnger  d'etre  malade. 

Cover  your  head  by  day  as  much  as  you  will,  by  night  as  much  as  you  can. 

Fish  spoils  water,  but  flesh  mends  it. 

Apples,  pears,  and  nuts  spoil  the  Toioe. 

Quartan  agues  kill  old  men  and  cure  young. 

Old  fish,  old  oil,  and  an  old  friend. 

tieeidltp. 

Raw  pullet,  veal,  and  fish,  make  the  churchyard  fat. 
Of  wine  the  middle,  of  oil  the  top,  of  honey  the  bottom. 

Vino  di  mezzo f  oi^lio  di  soprn,  ewiclcdisotto. 
The  air  of  n  window  is  the  stroke  of  a  cros&^bow. 

Aria  di  Jincsira,  colpo  di  balestra, 
Pitcia  chlaro,  ed  incaca  al  medico. 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  it's  neither  good  ioi  man  nor  beast. 
A  hot  May  makes  a  lat  churchyard. 

That  city  is  in  a  bad  case^  whose  physicians  have  the  gout>««#i(iBfMr 

/TPOPFO* 

When  the  tun  riscsy  the  disease  will  abate.* 

*  A  Hebrew  proverb  originating  from  a  tradition  that  Abraham  wore 
a  precious  stone  round  his  neck,  wliich  preserved  him  from  disease,  and 
which  cured  sicknc<^s  when  looked  upon.  When  Abraham  died,  Cod 
placed  tills  stone  io  tb«  suo. 
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If  you  take  amy  the  nit,  thraw  tlie  meat  to  the  dogi. 

Lever ^  cinq,  diner  a  ncuf. 
Souperacinq,  conclitr  a  nouf. 
Font  vivre  daui  uouaute  ueuf. 

Surge  tjuiii/o,  prandc  nona,  caena  qmntd^  dormi  nond,  ncc  at  uiorU  vUa prona. 

Hunger's  the  best  sauce. 

OpfyHHm  cmuSmtnium  /kmei, 

Piure*  oecidit  gtda  quam  glat^. 

Qm  a  bu,  tetro.  Ever  drunk  ever  diy. 

FmHwipoteiu,  vmum  noeent. 

The  child  ii  too  clever  to  live  long. 

Prctcocibu*  mors  ingcniu  c$t  invuUi  semper* 

Le  chant  ducocq,  lecoucherdu  cortieau, 
Prt*crvent  rhomnic  dn  tombeaii. 
Bitter  to  the  mouth,  sweet  to  the  heart. 

PauUi  dtlcrior,  scd  suttvior  jjulu*  cU  cibu* i  mclhti  quidcm,  sed  ingralo* 
praferrndu*  est. 

Apris  la  soupe,  un  coup  d'excellent  vin 
Tire  no      de  la  pocbe  du  m^decio. 

*  Tiic  niicietits  cotuidered  the  spleen  the  seat  of  mirth,  and  the  live 
the  or£;aa  ot'  love ;  hence  their  old  proverb. 
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THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

The  Night-mare  or  Ephialtes,  iiicuhiiSfhomefpahKoixai,"  to 
leap  upon,"  and  lucubo,  "  to  lie  upon,"  may  be  considered 
a  sympathetic  affection  of  the  brain  during  our  sleep>  gene<- 
ralfy  arising  from  a  derangement  in  the  digestive  functions. 
We  therefore  observe  it  after  a  heavy  supper,  or  tlie  use  of 
any  article  of  food  of  difficult  digestion.  It  is  to  these  cir- 
cumstances more  than  to  the  unusual  loss  of  volition^'' 
Avhich  some  physiologists  consider  as  its  cause,  that  wc  are 
to  attribute  this  unpleasant  perturbation  of  our  repose,  v^liirli 
impresses  the  sleeper  with  the  idea  of  some  li\ing  beuig 
pressing  upon  the  chest,  inspiring  terror,  impeding  respira- 
tion^ and  subduing  all  voluntary  action  that  might  endea- 
TOUT  to  remove  the  unwelcome  visiter.  It  has  been  observed 
that  persons  of  a  melancholy  and  contemplative  disposition 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  the  gay  and  the  vivacious.  Se- 
dentary employment  and  anxiety  of  mind  often  bring  it  on ; 
and  it  lias  been  noticed  in  nostalgia,  or  regret  of  home,  in 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Tlie  sense  of  apprehension  rf  riiains 
after  tlie  suflerer  is  awakened,  and  tlie  tiutterini^  of  flii-  iieart 
and  quick  pulse  are  observed  for  some  time  after,  wlnle  drops 
of  cold  perspiration  frequently  trickle  down  liis  brow.  When 
the  nignt-mare  is  the  result  of  too  much  repletion^  it  Is 
possible  that  its  symptoms  denote  a  pressure  of  the  loaded 
stomach  on  the  solar  plexus. 

It  is  said  that  the  night-mare  derives  its  name  from  Mara, 
an  evil  spirit  of  the  Scandinavians,  which,  arconhn^  to  the 
Runic  theology,  seized  men  in  their  sleep,  and  deprived  them 
of  the  powers  of  volition.  Our  old  Anglo-Saxon  name  for 
the  disease  was  E/J'SiJiune,  or  elf-squatting  j  hence  the 
popular  terra  "  hag-ridden.** 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  malady  wbidi  makes  its  attack  by 
day^  and  when  waking :  it  has  been  called  the  day-mare,  or 
epnialies  vigi/antinm.  Tins  affection,  although  uncommon, 
has  been  noticed  by  Forestus,  Rhodius,  Sauvagiesj  and  Good. 
Forcstus  has  known  it  to  return  periodically  like  an  inter- 
mittent fever. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  patient  experiences  unpleasant 
sensations  in  these  nocturnal  attiieks,  which  were  not  unfre- 
quently  of  a  curious  nature.  The  ancients  thought  that  these 
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intruders  were  sometimes  sportive  Fanns;  hence  Pliny  (»lls  the 
aifection  ludibna  i  'auni.  At  a  subsequent  period^  superstition 
replaced  the  Fauno  by  Ineubi,  or  evu  spints,  who  visited  the 
earth  to  destroy  virtuous  women;  and  it  was  once  gravely 
discussed  by  the  Sorbonne,  whether  the  ofispring  of  such  an 
union  should  be  considered  human,  or  the  fair  lady's  reputa- 
tion injured  by  the  involuntary  act  of  giving  a  young  incubus 
to  the  world.  The  absurd  stones  of  the  pranks  of  the  Suc» 
cufn  and  fncuhi  wc  weil  known. 

Ephiaites  lias  been  known  to  be  epidemir.  and  lias  attacked 
numbers  at  a  time.  C'<elius  Aurclianus  infonns  us  that  Sili- 
machus,  a  disciple  uf  Hippocrates,  observed  the  phenomenuii 
in  Rome,  when  the  disease  generally  proved  fatal.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  niffht-maie  was 
merely  symptomatic  of  other  complaints,  A  Aench  physic 
dan.  Dr.  lAurent,  however,  has  related  a  very  curious  in- 
stance of  a  species  of  nii^ht-mare  attacking  an  entire  regi- 
ment; he  thus  relates  the  singular  occurrence: 

"The  first  b.ittalion  of  the  regiment  Latour  d'Auvcrgnc, 
of  which  I  was  the  siire^eon,  was  garrisoned  at  Palmi,  in 
Calabria,  when  we  received  u  sudden  order  at  midnight  to 
march  with  all  possible  speed  to  Tropea;  a  flotilla  uf  the 
enemy  liaviog  appeared  off  the  coast.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  June ;  we  had  a  march  of  forty  miles  of  the  country,  and 
only  arrived  at  our  destination  at  seven  o'clock  the  following 
evening,  having  scarcelv  halted  during  those  thirty^one  honrs> 
and  suffered  consideraM\  from  the  heat  ( f  tlie  sun.  On  our 
arrival  the  men  found  their  rations  cooked  and  their  quarters 
prepared  ;  but,  having  arrived  the  last,  our  regiment  bad  the 
worst  nrrninnindr^tH)!!,  jiihI  ric;ht  hundred  men  were  pent  np 
ni  a  imiMini]^  seareely  eapaeious  enoiii:li  for  half  the  number. 
Tiie  soldiers  were  in  consequence  much  crowded,  and  slept 
upon  the  sti  iw  without  any  beciuing,  and  most  uncom- 
fortably. The  building  was  an  abandoned  monastery;  and 
^6  inhabitsnts  warned  us  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
occupy  it  quietly,  as  it  was  haunted  every  night.  We  laughed 
at  theur  superstitious  fears,  but  were  much  amased  when,  to- 
wards midnight,  we  hear<]  1  id  cries,  and  the  soldiers  rushed 
tumultuously,  and  in  evident  terror,  out  of  their  rooms. 
Being  interrogated  as  to  the  causes  of  this  alarm,  they  all 
afhrmed  that  the  devil  was  in  the  abbey;  that  tliey  had  seen 
him  enter  in  the  slnpe  of  a  lari^e  black  dog,  tliat  had  jumped 
upon  their  breasts  and  disappeared.  To  convince  thtiu  of 
the  absurdity  of  their  fears  was  oi  uu  avail ;  not  a  single  man 
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could  be  persuaded  to  return  to  his  quarters,  and  they 

wandered  about  the  town  until  daybreak.  On  the  following 
morning  I  questioned  the  most  steady  nnn-commissioned 
offipors  nnfl  the  oldest  suVliors  ;  and  thoiigli  uiuler  ordinary 
nrcumstances  they  were  strangers  to  fear,  and  never  i^ave 
credit  to  any  tales  of  supernatural  acrency,  they  assured  me 
that  the  dog  had  weighed  them  down  and  nearly  suffocated 
them.  We  remained  that  day  iu  Tropea,  and  had  no  other 
quarters  to  occupy  but  the  same  monasteryj  and  the  soldiers 
would  only  take  up  their  residence  on  the  condition  that  we 
should  remain  with  them :  the  men  retired  to  sleep— we 
watched ;  all  was  quiet  until  about  one  in  the  morning ;  when 
they  awoke  in  the  same  terror,  and  fled  from  the  building  in 
dismay.  We  had  looked  out  most  attentively,  but  eould  not 
perceive  the  cause  of  this  commotion.  The  following  day  we 
returned  to  Palnu ;  and,  although  we  maiched  over  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  and  were  frequently  equally  crowded  and  un* 
comfortable^  a  similar  scene  never  recurred*^ 

Dr.  Laurent  very  judiciously  attributes  this  singular  attack 
to  the  pernicious  local  influence  of  some  deleterious  gas,  and 
the  very  crowded  state  the  men  slept  in.  It  is  also  probable 
that  they  did  not  take  off  their  accoutrements,  and  lay  down 
with  tlieir  belts  on  :  uiii'ht  thev  not  also  have  eaten  some 
unwholesome  fruit  upon  the  line  of  march,  for  it  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  various  berries  grow  in  abundance 
along  the  road-side  ? 

Hippocrates's  theory  of  the  night-mare  was,  that,  during 
our  sleep,  our  volition  being  suspended,  the  soul,  still  awake, 
watches  over  all  the  functions  of  the  body.  It  is  rather  odd 
that  the  animal  that  most  persons  pretend  to  have  thus 
annoyed  them,  is  a  long-haired  black  dog.  Forestus  assures 
ns  tliat  it  was  a  siuiilar  visiter  that  tormented  him  in  his 
vouth.  This  circumstance  can  oidv  be  attributed  to  vulvar 
superstition  and  tradition.  Dubosquet  has  pieecded  his 
Treatise  on  Ephialtes  with  the  engraving  of  a  large  monkey 
who  had  perplexed  a  young  lady  whom  he  attended;  the 
monkey  most  probably  came  on  horseback,  as  his  steed  is 
also  delineated  looking  over  the  sleeping  victim. 

Various  medicines  have  been  recommended  to  prevent 
these  attacks  ;  amongst  others,  snfFron  and  peony  :  and  seve- 
ral learned  commentators  have  endeavoured  to  prove  and 
disprove  that  they  were  only  specitie  in  tlie  form  of  an  amu- 
let. Zuculus  Lusitanus  recommends  aloes,  and  his  advice  is 
perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  given.  The  ancients  attri- 
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buted  many  powerful  eiiccts  to  saffron,  ami,  amorigsl  other 
properties^  it  was  considered  as  an  effective  narcotic^  and  was 
said  to  occasion  violent  headaches.  Curious  anecdotes  are 
related  of  its  effects.  Amatus  Lusitanus  having  exhibited 
this  medicine  to  accelerate  a  tardy  accouchement,  the  woman 
was  delivered  of  two  yellow  daughters;  and  Hertodt,  in  his 
work  called  Crocology,  relates  that,  having  tried  it  on  a  bitch, 
all  her  pups  were  of  a  similar  colour.  The  ann'cnts  called 
saffron  the  king  of  plants,  the  veg;ctablc  panacea,  and  the 
soul  of  the  lungs.  In  niudern  times  we  do  not  reco<;nise  any 
peculiar  property  in  this  production;  and  in  Spain  and  Italy 
it  is  used  as  a  condiment  with  perfect  impunity.  Peony  was 
also  deemed  a  valuable  remedy,  when  gathered  as  the  de- 
creasing moon  was  passing  under  Aries :  the  slit  root  being 
then  tied  round  the  neck  of  an  epileptic  person,  he  was  forth* 
with  cured.  Unlimited  scepticism,"  Dugald  Stewart  ob- 
serves, "  is  as  much  the  child  of  indjecility  as  implicit  cre- 
dtility."  IIuw  diftieult  it  is  to  steer  the  vessel  of  our  under- 
stanthng  ])etween  those  shoals  ! 

Medifal  writers  iiave  divided  the  nlLrht-mare,  aeeording  to 
its  pheikuniena,  into  complete,  inconi()i«.  le,  mental,  and  bodily. 
Tijc  complete  night-marc,  in  which  the  suspension  of  the 
functions  had  been  so  powerful,  has  been  known  to  prove 
lataL   In  the  incomplete,  we  fsncy  ourselves  placed  in  a  pe- 
culiar situation,  opposed  by  some  unexpected  obstacle,  and 
all  our  efforts  seem  of  no  avail  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
our  difficulties.    There  is  an  incubus,  called  indirect,  in 
which  the  dreamer  is  not  the  individual  arrested  in  his 
movements ;   but  he  is  impeded  in  his  progress  by  the 
stoppa'^c   of  his  iiorse,  liis  carriaj^e,  his  ship,  which  no 
power  can  propel.    In  tl»e  mental  or  intellectual  nii^ht-niare, 
the  flow  oi  our  ideas  is  embarrassed,  all  the  associations  of 
our  very  thoughts  ap])ear  to  be  singularly  unconnected ;  we 
think  in  an  unintelli^dble  language ;  we  write^  and  cannot  de- 
cipher our  manuscript:  all  is  a  mental  chaos^  and  no  thread 
can  lead  us  out  of  the  perplexing  labyrinth.  In  the  corporeal 
ephialtes,  we  imagirH*  that  some  of  our  organs  are  displaced, 
or  deranged  in  their  functions.    One  man  fancies  that  a 
malevrjlent  spectre  is  drawins;  out  his  intestines  or  his  teeth: 
a  patient  of  Galen  felt  the  cold  sensation  of  u  marble  statue 
havin:^  been  put  into  bed  with  him.    These,  however,  are 
nolliing  else  than  the  actiuil  sensations  we  experience  at 
the  time.    Thus  Conrad  Gesiier  fancied  that  a  serpent  had 
Stung  him  in  the  left  side  of  the  breast ;  an  anthrax  soon 
appealed  upon  the  very  spot,  and  terminated  his  existence. 
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Armmld  de  ViUenenve  imagined  that  his  foot  had  been  bit- 
ten^  and  a  pimple  which  broke  out  on  the  spot  soon  degene- 
rated into  a  fatal  cancerous  affection.  Corporeal  night- mare 
may  therefore  be  simply  considered  as  a  symptom  of  disease, 

and  not  as  a  mysterious  forewarnintr. 

The  cold  sta^e  of  tcver  that  often  invades  us  in  our  sleep 
is  the  natural  tbreninner  of  the  malady.  This  was  the  case 
with  Dr.  Corona,  the  piiysician  of  Pius  VI.  who  upon  two 
occasions  was  attacked  with  typhus  fever,  ushered  in  by  a 
distressing  dream  or  incubus.  These  physical  phenomena 
only  strengthen  the  opinion,  that  in  our  sleep  we  are  equally 
alive  to  mental  impressions  and  bodily  sufferings ;  and  that, 
correctly  s])eaking,  there  is  no  suspension  of  our  intellectual 
faculties  of  perception,  nor  is  there  any  interruption  in  the 
susceptibilities  of  our  relative  existence.  The  various  doc- 
trines regarding  dreams  illustrate  this  posiuon. 


INCUBATION  OF  DISEASES. 

TnE  term  "incubation"  in  its  rigid  sense  applies  to  the 
act  of  hatching  eggs,  either  naturally  or  artificially.  It  has 
however  been  adopted  by  physicians  to  denote  that  state  of 
predisposition  to  disease^  in  which  the  germ  of  the  luuiudy 
furks^  latent  and  unperceived  by  the  inexperienced  observer. 
Too  frequently  the  individual  who  is  thus  menaced  is  totally 
unaware  of  his  condition.  So  far  from  being  depressed  in 
spirits^  his  hopes  are  more  sanguine^  and  his  future  projects 
more  industriously  formed  than  usual.  At  otlier  times,  on 
the  contrary,  he  labours  under  a  lond  of  despondency  which 
he  cannot  explain,  and  his  gloom  seems  to  anticipate  his 
end.  This  presentiment  has  oftentimes  been  singularly  pro- 
phetic. Moreuu  dc  bl.  ivemy  relates  the  case  of  one  ot  his 
most  intimate  friends,  who  visited  him,  saying,  I  come  to 
die  n^r  you.''  He  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  but  the 
prediction  too  soon  proved  true. 

It  is  no  doubt  probable,  that  in  these  cases  the  influence 
of  the  mind  labouring  under  these  fatal  impressions  brings 
about;,  by  its  al]-]>owprfvil  s y!nj)athetic  power  on  our  functions^ 
the  expected  yc  i  ("rcatled  event. 

Incubation  is  observed  in  nianv  rontaGnoiis  affections  :  and 
in  hydrophobia  its  duration  is  amazing,  this  dreadtul  malady 
developing  itself  years  after  the  original  accident.  In  mental 
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diseases,  aberratiuns  of  the  intellectual  faculties  are  noticed 
long  hefore  tlie  patient  can  be  pronounced  insane  j  oddities, 
as  they  are  called^  are  frequently  the  precursors  of  mania* 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  £g}'ptiana  use  the  term  ^  incaba* 
tion^  in  another  sense*  With  them  it  expressed  the  religiona 
ceremony  of  sleeping  in  the  temples  of  tlie  gods,  to  be  in- 
spired with  the  means  of  relieving  their  sufferings.  Nothing 
can  express  this  superstitious  rite  more  forcibly  than  the 
following  letter  from  Aspasia  to  Pericles^  recorded  by  one 
of  the  scholiasti*  of  /Elian. 

Aspasia  to  Pericles,  greeting.    Podalirius  !  Podalirius, 
to  whom  Love  taught  the  art  of  healing,  and  wiio  in  return 
didst  consecrate  thine  art  to  Love,  1  return  thee  ray  thanks. 
Athens  will  once  more  see  me  beauteous !   I  shall  have  lost 
none  of  my  attractions,  and  Pericles  shall  find  in  his  Aspasia 
dl  that  he  once  held  dear!    Podalirius^  I  return  thee  my 
thanks ;  and  thou,  Pericles,  be  grateful  to  my  benefactor,  I 
did  not  wish  to  write  to  thee  until  I  was  certain  that  I  had 
been  cured.    I  shall  relate  to  thee  my  voyage.    1  punrtually 
followed  the  instructions  of  Nocrates,  thnt  wise  and  en!ic!;ht- 
ened  physician.   I  first  repaired  to  Memphis,  where  I  visited, 
but  witliout  success,  the  temple  of  Isis.    I  there  bclield  the 
goddess,  and  her  son  Orus,  seated  on  a  throne,  supported  by 
two  lions*  The  Sebestus*  grew  round  het  shrine !  Incense 
was  burnt  in  the  morning,  myrrha  during  the  day^  and  cyplis 
at  eve.   I  was  assured  Uiat  young  Alexander  had  come  to 
this  temple  not  long  before  to  indulge  in  a  holy  contempla- 
tion, and  learn  by  inspiration  the  means  of  caring  his  friend 
Ptolemy:  his  supplications  were  heeded.    I  also  slept  in  the 
temple,  but  found  no  rrlief.    Tliis  misfortune,  alas!  was 
attributed  to  iny  incrcduhty.    I  took  my  departure,  and  re- 
paired to  Patras.    There  1  saw  in  her  temple  the  divine 
Hygeia;  not  as  she  was  represented  by  Ansiupiianes,  when 
ahe  relieved  Plutus,  sweet  and  graceful,  clothed  in  an  aerial 
fobe  and  a  short  tunic>  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  cup  of 
Mum,  whenee  a  serpent  was  seen  to  spring,  but  she  appeared 
to  me  in  the  form  of  a  mysterious  pentagon.    I  first  paid  a 
dcTOUt  visit  to  the  fountain ;  and  while  I  deposited  my  offer- 
ings  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess,  a  mirror  was  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters  upon  which  I  gazed  by  order  of  the 

*  Cardm  Sebtttetm ;  according  to  some,  Che  C  Mwea  a  tpeciei  of 
Egyptian  date.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  a  demulcent.  A  viscid  black 
gltic  also  prepared  from  it,  and  exported  in  cooiidemble  quantities 
from  Aiexaodxia. 
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Sriestoy  but  I  was  not  cured !  Thence  I  went  to  sleep  at 
^ej^nia  and  at  Hercyna*  But  the  gods  seemed  to  slumber 
when  Aspasia  slept !  On  a  sudden  the  name  of  Podalirius 
struck  mine  ear!  I  was  informed  that  his  temple  was  at 
Lacera.  T  iiistantly  sought  it ;  and,  on  my  arrival,  bathed 
in  the  Aithonus.  After  the  l^ath,  I  was  anointed  with  the 
perfumed  balsams  that  our  friend  Sosinius  had  given  nie  in 
the  temple  of  Mereur)'  the  day  I  left  Athens.  I  tlien  put  up 
my  prayers  to  deserve  the  favour  I  implored  from  the  god. 
At  nightfall  I  sought  repose  on  the  skin  of  a  ram  dose  to 
the  statuary  pillar.  I  soon  found  myself  in  that  state  when 
we  are  no  longer  wide  awake,  but  when  sleep  lias  not  yet 
lulled  our  senses  to  repose.  Methought  that  a  celestial  light 
was  shod  around  me.  .Esculapius  appeared  to  me  with  his 
two  daunjhters ;  and,  from  the  clouds  that  surrounded  him,  he 
])r()mised  me  my  i)ristine  health.  1  soon  after  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep;  but  towards  the  break  of  day  I  beheld  Cypris — 
Cypris  who  was  always  the  friend  of  Podalirius :  she  came 
herself!  I  recognised  htr,  although  she  had  assumed  the 
form  of  a  gentle  dove.  Tes^  Cypris  came  to  cure  me.  Poda- 
lirius! i£s(  uhipius!  Cypris  1  each  day  shall  you  be  thanked 
by  Aspasia  and  by  Pericles. 

"  I  niir  t  nnw  relate  to  thee  the  vision  of  a  Daunian,  who 
slept  near  nic.  She  suffered  from  an  affection  of  her  breast, 
and  tills  she  dreamed  : — She  beheld  the  young  god  Harpo- 
crates  lying  on  leaves  of  lotos,  and  covered  with  bandages 
from  the  head  to  the  feet.  He  appeared  weak  and  emaciated ; 
he  cried  like  an  infant,  supplicating  the  poor  woman  to  nurse 
him.  Soon  after,  she  dreamt  that  a  lamb  came  to  seek  his 
sustenance  from  her  bosom.  The  dream  was  fulfilled,— it 
clearly  indicated  the  use  of  a  certain  plant ;  but,  until  it  could 
be  obtained,  tlic  Daunian  was  advised  to  eat  nothing  but 
stewed  raisins.  Learn  that  here  various  names  are  ijiven  to 
various  inspirations.  The  last  dream  I  have  related  is  called 
aHegorical.  When  a  dream  prescribes  a  certain  remedy,  it  is 
named  iheore/mtic*  Here  are  many  dreams :  wise  Pericles, 
thou  art  perhaps  smiling  at  them ;  but  what  is  not  yisionary 
is  my  perfect  recovery,  and  my  love  for  thee.   Farewell  I" 

Although  this  letter  of  Aspasia  is  an  evident  Action,  yet 
it  gives  an  excellent,  though  a  romantic  description  of  the 
inrn]>:ition  of  the  ancients.  Aspasia  was  supposed  tn  1)c 
Ittbuuring  under  otic  of  the  most  vexatious  disorders  that  C4in 
aifect  a  prettv  woman, — an  eruj)tiun  in  the  face;  hence  the 
gods  sent  her  a  luuror,  tiiat  her  devotion  might  be  increased 
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hy  her  unsiglitly  appeamnro.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in 
those  days,  as  in  the  present  era,  women  of  a  certain,  or 
rather  an  uncertain  age,  were  more  fervid  in  their  endeavours 
to  render  themselves  acceptable  to  Heaven  when  they  ceased 
to  be  admired  and  sought  for  upon  earth. 


QUACKERY  AND  CHARLATANISM. 

The  origin  of  the  word  quack"  is  not  ascertained.  John* 
son  derives  it  from  the  verb  "  to  quack,  or  gabble  like  a 
goose."  Butler  uses  this  verb  as  descriptive  of  the  enco- 
miums empirics  heap  upon  their  nostrums.  Thus  in  Hu<- 
dibras: 

Believe  nieclumic  V'irtuo^ii 
Can  mise  them  mountniot  in  Potosi, 
Seek  out  for  plants  with  Mgnatiires 
To  ^uack  of  universal  cures. 

The  word  charlatan  is  equally  enveloped  in  ohscurity.  Fure^ 
tiere  and  Calepin  say  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word 
CereianOf  from  C£Bretin/>,  a  town  near  Spoleto,  whence  a  hand 
of  impostors  first  sallied  furth^  marching  under  the  banners 

of  Hippocrates,  and  roving  from  town  to  town,  soiling  drugs 
and  giving  medical  advice.*  Menage  lias  it  tliat  charlatan 
springs  from  Vircalalami^,  from  Circu/ator,  Other  etvmo- 
loirists  trace  it  to  the  ItaUau  Ciarfare,  to  chatter  j  heuce  Ci- 
ariatan. 

The  Romans  called  their  quacks  Ag^rta,  or  Seplasiarii, 
from  Sepiasium,  the  seneric  name  of  aromatic  substances. 
Sep/asium  was  the  ^aoe  where  they  vended  their  drugs. 
Thus  Martial : 

Quodque  ab  Adumseis  vectum  tcplasia  vcndunt, 
Ktquidquid  confert  oiedids  kgva  cataplus. 

An  f  inpiric  was  also  called  Planus  and  Circulator  "  uncie 
Pluiti  undc  levatores." 

Some  of  the  stratagems  resorted  to  by  needy  empirics  to 
get  Into  practice  are  verv  ingenious^  and  man]r  a  regular 
physician  nas  been  obligea  to  liave  recourse  to  similar  arti- 

*  Quod  Cterctani  totum  orbem  vano  quodam  ac  turpi  supentitioBum 
f  focie  lufUflosntet  couiinud  peregnoantur,  fiunilia  domi  relicia. 
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tices  to  procure  employment.  It  is  related  oi  a  Parisian 
physician,  that,  on  bis  first  arrival  in  the  captsl^  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  his  servant  in  a  carriaf;e  abont  day- 
break to  lap  at  the  doors  of  the  prindpal  mansions  to  inquire 
for  his  master,ashe  was  sent  for  to  repair  instantly  to  such  and 
such  a  prince,  who  was  dying.  Ti  e  drowsy  porter  naturally  re- 
plied, with  much  ill-humour,  "  that  lie  knew  nothing  of  his 
master." — "  AVhat !  did  he  not  j^ass  the  night  in  this  hou?;p  ?" 
replied  the  footman,  apj)areiitly  astonished.  "  No/'  !j;ruftlv 
answered  the  Swiss  j  there's  nobody  ili  hcic.'' — "  Then  i 
must  have  mistaken  the  house.    Is  not  this  the  hotel  of  the 

Duke  of  ^?** — "  No.   Go  to  the  devil  V  exclaimed  the 

porter,  closing  the  ponderous  gates.  FVom  this  house  his 
valet  then  proceeded  from  street  to  street^  alarmim^  the  wliole 
neighbourhood  with  his  loud  rap.  Of  course  notliing  else 
was  spoken  of  in  the  porter's  iodgc^  the  grocer's  sbop^  and 
the  servants'  hall  for  nine  days. 

Another  quaek,  u])on  his  arrival  in  a  town.  annf)uiK'ed 
himself  by  sending  the  bellman  round,  oflfering  tifty  guineas 

reward  for  a  poodle  belonging  to  Doctor  ,  Physician  to 

his  Majesty  and  the  Koyal  Family,  Professor  of  Medicine^ 
and  Surgeon  General,  who  bad  put  up  at  such  and  such  an 
inn.  Of  course  the  physician  of  a  king^  who  could  give  fifty 
piineas  for  a  lost  dog,  must  be  a  man  of  preeminence  in 
his  profession. 

Another  indigent  physieian  havinti;  eornplaincd  of  his  ill- 
fortune  to  an  ini^enious  friend,  received  the  follovving  advice: 
The  Cajc  de  la  Jicgtuce  is  now  in  fashion ;  1  play  at  chess 
every  day  at  two  o'clock,  when  a  considerable  crowd  is  as- 
sembled. Come  there  at  the  same  hour  $  do  not  pretend  to 
know  me ;  call  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  always  pay  the  waiter 
his  money  in  a  rose-coloured  paper :  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
The  doctor  followed  his  advice ;  and  his  eccentric  manners 
were  soon  observed.— -".lien  his  friend  iii formed  the  persons 
around  iiim,  tliat  he  was  one  of  the  al)lest  ])rac(itioncrs  in  the 
land;  that  he  had  known  him  for  upwards  of  lifteeu  years, 
and  that  his  cures  were  most  marvellous, — his  extreme  mo- 
desty alone  having  prevented  him  from  giving  pubhcity  to 
hu  abilities.  He  further  added,  I  have  long  wished  to  be- 
come intimate  with  so  great  a  man ;  but  he  is  so  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  his  profession,  that  he  scarcely  ever  enters  into 
conversation  with  any  one.  In  a  short  time,  tlie  Rose-colour 
Doctor  wpis  in  extensive  business. 

Many  years  ago,  the  jaw-breaking  words  Teirachymagogon 
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and  Fe/Iino  Guffino  Cardimo  Cardimnc  Frames^  were  chalked 
all  over  Londun,  us  two  inirai'le-w  uiking  doctors.  Men  with 
such  names  must  have  some  superior  qualification^  and  num- 
bers flocked  to  consult  them.  Another  quack  put  up  as  an 
advertisement,  that  he  had  just  arrived  in  town,  after  having 
made  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  green  and  red  dn^n 
and  the  female  fern-seed.  This  was  sure  to  attract  notice. 
An  advertisement  was  handed  about  of  a  learned  physician, 
"  wLo  had  studied  thirty  yenrs  by  candle-light  for  the  good  of 
his  eounlrymcu.  He  was,  moreover,  the  seventh  son  of  a 
sevcntli  son,  and  was  po^srssed  of  a  wonderful  cure  for 
hernia,  as  both  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had  been  rup- 
tured.'* This  reminds  one  of  the  oculist  in  Mouse  Alley, 
mentioned  in  the  Spectator,  who  undertook  to  cure  cataracts, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  lost  an  eye  in  the  Imperial 
service.  Dr.  Case  made  a  fortune  by  having  the  linesj  Withm 
this  p/ace,  iivet  Doctor  Can,  written  in  large  chanMstM  upon 
his  door. 

The  accidental  circumstances  which  frequently  bring  medi- 
cal men  into  extensive  practice,  or  that  notorietv  which  may 
lead  to  it,  are  truly  curious,  it  is  well  known  that  a  most 
eminent  Eiii^lish  piiysician  owed  all  his  success  to  his  having 
been  a  particuhir  occasion  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
Disappointed  on  his  lirst  arns  al  in  London,  he  sought  com- 
fort in  a  neighbouring  tavern,  where  the  servant  of  the  house 
at  which  he  lodged  went  to  fetch  him  one  evening,  after  a 
heavy  potation,  to  see  a  certain  countess.  '  The  high-sonnd<» 
ing  title  of  this  unexpected  patient  tended  not  a  little  to  in- 
crease the  excitement  under  which  he  laboured.  He  fol- 
lowed a  livery  footman  as  steadily  as  he  could,  and  was 
ushered  in  silence  into  a  noble  mansion,  where  her  lady^hip^s 
woMKin  anxiously  waited  fn  conduct  him  most  discreetly  to 
her  mistresses  room  ;  her  ai^itation  most  probably  preventing 
her  from  perceiving  the  doctor's  state,  lie  was  introduced 
into  a  Jsplendid  bedcluuidier,  and  staggered  towards  the  bed 
in  which  the  lady  lay.  He  went  through  the  routine  practice 
of,*pulse-feeUne,  &c.,  and  proceeded  to  the  table  to  write  a 
prescription,  mich,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  me- 
chanically correct.  But  here  his  powers  failed  him*  In  vain 
he  strove  to  trace  the  salutary  characters,  until,  wearied  in 
his  attempts,  he  cast  down  the  pen,  and,  exclaiming  "  Drunk, 
bi-  (] —  I'-  he  made  his  best  wav  out  of  the  house.  T^ro  days 
attvTwurds  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  receiving  a  letter 
from  the  lady,  enclosing  a  check  for  100/.,  and  promising  him 
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the  patronage  of  her  fomily  and  Mends,  if  he  would  obnenre 
the  strictest  secrecy  on  the  state  he  found  her  in.  Ti  e  fact 
simply  was,  that  the  countess  had  been  indulging  in  brandy 

and  laudtinum,  which  her  abigail  had  procured  for  her,  and 
was  herself  in  the  very  condition  which  the  doctor  had  friinkly 
applied  to  himself. 

Chance,  more  than  science  or  ability,  has  frequently  brought 
professional  men  to  the  summit  of  their  burliness.  There  is 
an  Eastern  story  of  a  certain  prince  who  had  recehred  from  a 
fairy  the  faculty  of  not  only  assuming  whatever  appearance 
he  thought  proper,  but  of  discerning  the  wandering  spirits  of 
the  departed*  He  had  long  laboured  under  a  painful  chronic 
disease,  that  none  of  the  court  physicians,  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinnrv,  could  relieve ;  and  he  resolved  to  -vvaiuler  about  the 
streets  of  his  capital  until  he  could  tind  some  one,  regular  or 
irregular,  w  ho  could  alleviate  his  suflerini^s.  For  this  purpose 
he  donned  the  garb  and  appearance  of  a  dervish.  As  lie  was 
passing  through  one  of  the  principal  streets,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  it  so  thronged  with  ghosts,  that,  had  ihey  been  still 
inhabitants  of  their  former  earthly  tenements,  they  must  have 
obstructed  the  thoroughfare.  But  what  was  his  amazement 
and  dismay  when  he  saw  that  they  were  all  grouped  with 
anxious  looks  round  the  door  of  his  royal  father'"s  physician, 
haunting,  no  doubt,  tlie  man  to  whom  tliey  attributed  their 
untimely  doom.  Shocked  with  the  sight,  he  hurried  to 
another  part  of  the  city,  where  resided  another  physician  of 
the  court,  holding  the  second  rank  in  fashionable  estimation* 
Alasl  his  gateway  was  also  surrounded  with  reproachful 
departed  patients.  Thunderstruck  at  such  a  discovery,  and 
returning  thanks  to  the  prophet  that  he  was  still  in  being, 
despite  the  practice  of  these  great  men,  he  resolved  to  sub- 
mit all  the  other  reno^\•ned  practitioners  to  a  similar  visit, 
and  he  was  grieved  to  hnd  that  the  scale  of  ghosts  kept  pace 
with  the  scale  of  their  medical  rank.  Heartbroken,  and 
despairing  of  a  cure,  he  was  slowly  sauntering  back  to  the 
palace,  when,  in  an  obscure  street,  and  on  the  door  of  an 
humble  dwelling,  he  read  a  doctor's  name.  One  single  poor 
solitary  ghost,  leaning  his  despondent  cheek  upon  hisneshless 
hand,  was  seated  on  the  doctor's  steps.  Alas  !"  exclaimed 
the  prince, it  is,  then,  too  true  that  humble  merit  withers 
in  the  shade,  while  ostentatious  iirnorance  inhabits  golden 
mansions.  This  poor  neglected  doctor,  who  has  but  one 
uiduckv  case  to  lament,  is  then  the  only  man  in  whom  1  can 
place  con&dence."    He  rapped   the  door  was  opened  by  the 
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doctor  himself,  a  venerable  old  man,  not  ricli  enough,  perhaps, 
to  keep  a  domestic  to  answer  his  infrequent  calls.    His  white 
locks  and  flowing  beard,  added  to  the  confidence  which  his 
situation  had  inspired.  The  elated  youth  then  related  at  full 
length  all  his  complicated  ailments,  and  the  sttU  more  com- 
plicated treatment  to  which  he  had  in  vain  been  submitted. 
Tlie  sapient  physician  was  not  illiberal  enough  to  say  that  the 
prince's  attendants  had  all  been  in  error,  since  all  mankind 
may  err ;  but  his  sarcastic  smile,  the  curl  of  his  lips,  and  the 
duhlous  shake  of  his  hoary  head,  most  eloquently  told  the 
anxious  patient  that  he  considered  his  former  physicians  as 
an  ignoi  ;Liit  ,  murderous  set  of  upstarts,  only  tit  tf)  depopulate 
a  community'.    With  a  triumpiiant  look  he  proiaised  a  cure, 
and  gave  his  overjoyed  client  a  much-valued  prescription^ 
which  he  carefully  confided  to  his  bosom;  after  which  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  by  pouring  upon  the  doctor's  table  a 
purse  of  golden  sequins,  which  made  the  old  man's  blinking 
eyes  shine  as  brigntly  as  the  coin  he  beheld  in  wondrous 
delight.    His  joy  gave  suppleness  to  his  rigid  spine,  and, 
after  bowing  the  prince  out  in  the  most  obsequious  manner, 
he  ventured  to  ask  him  one  humble  question :  "  By  what 
good  luck,  by  what  kind  planet,  had  he  been  recommended 
to  seek  his  advice?"    The  prince  naturally  asked  for  the 
reason  of  so  strange  a  question :  to  which  the  worthy  doctor 
replied,  with  eyes  orimful  with  tears  of  gratitude,    Oh,  sir, 
because  I  considered  myself  the  most  unfortunate  man  in 
Bagdad  until  this  happy  moment ;  for  I  haTe  been  settled  in 
this  noble  and  wealthy  city  for  tiiese  last  fifteen  years,  and 
have  only  been  able  to  obtain  one  single  patient." — "  Ah  !" 
cried  the  ]>r!i\ce  in  despair,  "  then  it  must  be  that  yioor, 
solitary,  unhappy-looking  ghost  that  is  now  sitting  un  yuur 
steps !" 

It  lias  been  o])served  that  religious  sects  have  materially 
contributed  to  the  elevation  of  phvsicians  in  society,  and 
political  assocsatkms  have  been  equally  beneficiaL  ^  Tlie  oele- 
brated  Mead  was  the  son  of  a  non-conforming  minister,  who, 
knowing  the  influence  he  possessed  over  his  numerous  con- 
gregation, brought  him  up  as  a  physician,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence of  obtaining  the  splendid  result  that  rewarded  the 
speculation.  His  example  was  followed  by  several  dissent- 
ini^  ]>rc:\rhers ;  amonj!;  whom  we  may  name  Oldfield,  Clarke, 
Nesbitt,  Lol)b,  Muuckly,  whose  sons  all  rose  to  extensive 
and  most  liiri  ;iiive  practice.  At  that  period,  St.  Thomas's 
and  (Ja^'ti  iiu^pitais  were  under  the  government  ui  Diii- 
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senters  and  Whigs ;  and  so  soon  as  any  one  became  a  pby- 
mauk  to  the  establishment,  his  fortone  waa  made.  The  same 
advantages  attended  St.  Baiiholomew*8  and  BetUem^ 

of  royal  foundation. 

Dr.  Meyer  Schomberg,  who  was  a  poor  Jew  of  Cologne, 

came  to  London  without  any  profession,  when,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  to  obtain  a  living,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  said, 
"  I  am  a  physician and,  having  thus  conferred  a  degree 
u^oa  iumscif,  he  sedulously  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  all 
his  fiellow  Jews  about  Duke's-place,  got  introduced  to  some 
of  their  leading  and  wealthy  mercantile  brethren,  and  a  few 
years  after  0r.  Schombeig  was  in  tSbie  annual  receipt  of  four 
tiiousand  pounds.  It  is  rather  strange,  but  the  Jew  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  lucrative  practice  by  a  Quaker.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Fotherc^ill.  Brought  up  an  apotheearv,  he 
took  out  a  Scotch  degree,  and,  attaching  himself  to  fcJchom- 
berg,  calculated  on  following  his  example ;  and,  on  his  pa- 
tron's decease,  he  shpped  into  the  practice  of  both  Jew  and 
Gentile. 

Amongst  many  singular  instanoes  of  good  fortune  may  be 
mention^  a  sui^geon  of  the  name  of  Broughton^  to  whom  our 
Eaat  India  Company  may  consider  themselves  as  most  in<- 
debted,  since  he  was  the  person  who  first  pointed  out  the 

advantages  tTmt  might  result  from  trading  in  Bengal.  Brough- 
tol^  happened  to  travel  from  Surat  to  Agra  in  the  year  1G36, 
%vht'ti  he  had  the  lurk  to  cure  one  of  the  daughters  of 
tiie  Eraj>eror  S/iah-jL/iau,  To  reward  him,  this  prince  al- 
lowed him  a  free  trade  throughout  his  dominions.  Broughton 
inmiediatdy  repaired  to  Bengal  to  purchase  goods,  which  he 
sent  round  by  sea  to  Surat.  Scarcely  had  he  returned,  when 
he  was  requested  to  attend  the  favourite  of  a  powerful  nabobs 
and  he  fortunately  restored  her  to  health,  when,  in  addition 
to  R  pension,  his  commercial  privileges  were  still  more  widely 
(•\t(Hded;  the  prince  promising  him  at  the  same  time  a 
lavourable  reception  for  British  traders.  Broughton  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  this  intelligence  to  tlie  Governor  of 
Surat ;  and  it  waa  by  his  advice  that  die  company  sent  out 
two  laige  ships  to  Bengal  in  1640b 

There  are  some  amusing  anecdotes  related  regarding  a  vo« 
cation  for  the  medical  profession.  Andrew  Bndiger,  a  physif 
dan  of  Leipsic,  when  at  college,  made  an  anagram  of  his  name, 
and,  in  the  words  Andreas  Jiudiger  he  foimd  "  Arare  Rut 
Dei  D'nnni$"  or  "worthy  to  cultivate  the  held  of  God."  He 
immediately  iaacied  that  his  vocation  was  the  church,  and 
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commenced  his  theological  studies.  Showing  but  little  dis- 
position fur  the  clerical  calling,  the  learned  Tfmmasius  reroni- 
mended  him  to  return  to  his  original  pursuits.  RiuligtT 
confessed  tliat  he  liad  more  inclination  for  the  pruiessiou  ot 
medicine  than  the  church  $  but  that  he  had  considered  the 
ana^m  of  Ids  name  as  a  diyine  injunction.  There  you 
are  m  error/'  replied  Thomasius ;  "  that  very  anagram  calls 
you  to  the  art  of  healings  for  Mm  DH  dearly  meaneth  the 
churchyard." 

The  subject  of  quackery,  in  every  sphere  of  life,  whether  it 
be  resorted  to  by  diplomatists  or  physicians,  sanctimonious 
adventurers  or  fashionable  rouh,  leads  to  serious  ronsidera- 
tion.    How  comes  it  that  man  seems  more  anxious  to  be 
deceived  than  enhghtened  ?    Simply  from  the  errors  of  his 
education,  which  foster  a  love  for  the  marvellous,  and  induce 
him  to  admire  that  which  really  is  not  or  cannot  be  compre* 
hended*  The  supcaiority  of  the  inteliectoal  fiiculties  of  the 
ancients,  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  generality  of  men  in  the 
nreoent  times,  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  Uieir  having  been 
brought  up  with  philosophical  views.     Mallebranche  has 
justly  sai(L  "  timt  to  become  a  philosoyiher,  we  must  see 
clear  I  If  ;  but  to  be  endued  witli  faitlu  we  must  believe  blindly** 
Although  we  cannot  aihnit  this  axiom  in  matters  of  revealed 
religion,  yet  iu  inaay  worldly  concerns  it  does  huld.     it  a 
youth  was  not  educated  with  tiie  scholastic  jargon,  commonly 
eaUed  learning,  be  would  be  considered  ignorant*  Helvetiiit 
has  said,  that  man  is  bom  ignorant,  but  not  a  foolt  and 
that  it  is  even  no  easy  matter  to  nuJce  him  one ;  and  the 
same  writer  has  very  justly  divided  stupidity  into  that  which 
is  natural^  arising  from  ignorance,  and  that  which  is  acquired 
n?ul  the  result  of  instruction.    It  is  thus  that,  by  speakjjii^ 
tn  the  ]-)rL^sioijs,  naturally  weak,  and  to  our  desires  and  appn  - 
heiisioiis.  ever  ready  to  grasp  at  a  favourite  phantom, — the 
artiul  manage  to  exercise  a  more  powerful  control,  and  in- 
cline persons  to  beUevc  what  their  senses  actually  discredit. 
The  tiaffic  of  hope  and  fear  has  ever  been  a  lucrative  trade ; 
and  while  fear  became  the  staple  commodity  of  priestcrsft^ 
hope  was  the  fortune  of  medical  q;aacks.  The  multiplication 
of  sins  increased  the  profits  of  the  one ;  the  various  diseamy 
real  and  imaginary,  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  became  the  source 
of  emolument  to  the  other.    It  is  under  these  cherished  im- 
pressions of  amehorating  our  roiKlition,  that  many  men  of 
common  sense,  and  even  of  judgment,  are  induced  to  rely  on 

the  most  absurd  and  fallacious  promises  j  so  prone  are  we 
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to  believe  all  that  we  wish  i — Ihe  fidelity  of  a  woman,  the 
tmth  of  a  sycophant,  and  the  candour  of  a  flatterer.  If  there 
oould  be  established  a  r^;ular  college  of  quackery,  where 

tlie  errors  of  mankind  might  be  studied,  and  pupils  taught 
to  avaii  tliemselves  of  their  follies,  as  a  future  vocation,  a 
mure  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world  would  be  acquired  tluan 
in  all  the  universities  in  Europe.  Our  soverei2;Tis  would  be 
wke  in  selecting  their  ministers  amongst  the  graduates  of  this 
academy,  Carainal  Da  Perron,  who,  m  a  long  homily,  con- 
vinoed  nia  sovereign^  Henry  III.,  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  afterwards  informed  him  that  he  would  prove  the  con- 
trary, if  it  could  afford  his  Majesty  any  consolation,  might 
have  been  selected  as  a  proper  rector  for  such  an  institution. 

It  is  nho  to  be  observed  that  the  founders  of  all  doctrines, 
however  liypothetical  and  absurd,  have  generally  assumed  a 
dogmatic  language,  which  gives  to  their  fallacious  assertions 
an  appearance  of  truth,  and  Bacon  has  long  ago  said,  "  Me- 
thod, carrying  a  show  of  total  and  perfect  knowledge,  has  a 
tendency  to  general  acquiescence/' 

CtuacKery  is  considered  many  practitioners  as  necessary 
to  forward  the  tIcws  of  medical  men.  It  is  related  of  Charles 
Fatin,  that  being  on  a  visit  to  a  physician  at  Basle,  where  his 
son  was  studying  medicine,  he  questioned  the  youth  on  the 
principal  studios  required  to  form  a  physician ;  to  which  the 
future  candidate  for  medical  ]v>]Hdarity  replied,  **  Anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics."  "  You  have  omitt^ 
the  chief  pursuit,"  replied  his  catcchiser,  quackerj/." 

When  we  cast  uur  eyes  on  the  absurd  names  which  niany 
Italian  academies  adopted  to  characterize  the  nature  of  their 
studies^  we  find  an  ample  illustration  of  this  science  in  the 
iSlprapAict,  the  (heuriy  the  Immaiuri^  the  Infecundi^  the  O/Tus- 
cati,  the  Sonmolenti,  and  Phantastici ! 

The  most  ridiculous  and  disgusting  epithets  have  been  oon-* 
sidered  honourable  distinctions.  Tfhus,  when  the  science  <rf 
('rnsropia  and  Urowfincf/  prevailed,  we  find  a  Dr.  Theodorua 

Charles,  a  Wirtenibcri,^  physician^  cailing  another  leaniedpiac* 
titioner, "  Vnnosa  CiaritasJ^ 
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Such  is  the  gro\\ing  consumption  of  this  now  indupensft- 
hie  article  in  England,  that  in  1789  there  were  imported 
14,534  ,r>0 1  lbs.,  and  in  18:^  ?  the  quantity  was  increased  to 
31,829,6*20  lbs.;  (he  latter  importation  yielding  a  revenue  of 
3,444,101/.  In  other  countries  we  find  the  consumption 
much  less.  Russia  in  1832  imported  6,461,064  lbs. ;  Hol- 
land consumes  about  2,800,000  lbs.,  and  France  only 
SSO^OOO  lbs. 

It  is  supposed  that  tea  iras  first  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Dutch,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory  are  said  to  be  the  first  persons 
who  made  tt  known  in  England.  In  1641,  Tulpius,  a  Dutch 
physician,  mentioned  it  in  his  works.  In  1G67,  FonqiTct, 
a  French  physician,  rrrnmmcndcd  it  to  tlic  Frrnrh  faculty; 
and  in  1678,  an  L4aborate  treatise  was  written  on  it  by 
Cornelius  Boutkoi"',  physician  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
About  the  same  time,  several  travellers  and  missionaries, 
amongst  whom  we  find  Koempfer,  Kalm,  Osbeck,  Duhalde, 
and  Lecomte,  give  vaiious  accounts  of  the  plant  and  its 
divers  qualities. 

The  Chinese  name  of  this  plant  is  iheh,  a  Fokien  word. 
In  the  Mandarin  it  is  (chn,  and  the  Japanese  call  it  tsfait, 
/.ofireiro,  in  his  Flora  Cochin-Chinn,  describes  three  species 
of  tea.  It  is  a  polyandrous  plant  of  the  natural  order  Cohtm- 
iiifcr(r,  growing  to  a  height  varying  from  three  to  six  feet,  and 
bearing  a  great  resoniblance  to  our  myrtle.  The  blossom  is 
white,  with  yellow  style  and  anthers,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
dog-rose;  the  leaves  are  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  plant* 
The  camellias,  particuUurly  the  camellia  setanqua,  of  the  same 
natural  funily,  are  the  only  plants  liable  to  be  oonfoonded 
with  it*  The  leaves  of  the  latter  camellia  are  indeed  Ire- 
q[oently  used  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  tea-plant  in 
several  districts  of  China.  This  shrub  is  a  hardy  evergreen, 
growing  in  the  open  nir  from  the  equator  to  the  forty-fifth 
degree  of  iu)rthcm  latitude;  but  the  climate  that  appears  the 
most  congenial  to  it  seems  to  be  between  the  twenty-fifth 
and  thirty-third  degree.  Almost  ever>'  province  and  district 
in  Clilna  produces  tea  for  local  consumption :  but  wliat  is 
cultivated  for  trade  is  chiefly  in  Fokien,  Canton,  Kiang-nan^ 
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Kiang-si,  and  Che-Kiang;  Fokien  being  celebrated  for  its 
black  tea,  and  Kiaiig-nan  for  the  green.  The  plant  is  also 
cultivated  in  Japan^  Tonquin,  and  Cocliin^China^  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Ava,  vhere^  in  addi- 
tion to  its  use  in  infusion,  it  is  converted  into  a  pickle  pre- 
served in  oil.  When  tea  was  firnt  introduced  as  a  luxury  on 
particular  oooosions  in  the  wild  districts  of  Ireland,  the  people 
used  to  throw  awny  the  water  in  whicli  it  liad  been  boiled, 
and  eat  the  leaves  with  salt-1) utter  or  bacon  like  greens.  The 
Dutch  are  now  endeavouring  to  propagate  this  valuable  plant 
in  Java,  and  for  tliat  purpose  employ  cultivators,  who  have 
emigrated  from  Fokien.  The  Brazilians  are  making  similar 
attempts,  and  some  tolerable  tea  has  been  reared  near  Bio 
Janeiro. 

The  blaok  teas  usually  imported  from  Canton  are  the  AoAea, 
congou,  souchongf  and  pekoe,  according  to  our  orthography : 

the  French  missionaries  spelt  them  as  follows :  hrftii,  ram- 
phou  or  campoui,  suotchaon,  and  pekao  or  peko.  Our  green 
teas  are  the  txvankay,  htfson-skin,  and  fnjsoii^  imperial,  and 
gunpowder ;  the  first  of  which  French  travellers  write  tonkay^ 
hauswin-skine,  and  hayswin.  The  French  import  a  tea  called 
tinuUtn,  but  it  is  artifidally  flavoured  with  a  leaf  called  Utn 
hoOf  or  the  o/ea  fragram  of  Linnieus. 

The  tea^plant  grows  to  perfection  in  two  or  three  years : 
the  leaves  are  carefully  picked  by  the  family  of  the  growers, 
and  immefhatcly  carried  to  market,  where  they  arc  pnrcliased 
for  drying  ni  sheds.  Tiie  tea-mcrcluints  from  Canton  repair 
to  the  several  districts  where  it  is  produced,  and,  after  pur- 
chasing the  leaves  liius  snnply  desiccated^  submit  them  to 
various  manipulations;  after  which  they  are  jMtcked  in 
branded  cases  and  paroisls  called  chops,  ftom  a  Chmese  word 
meaning  a  seal.  Some  of  the  leaf^buds  of  the  finest  black 
tea  plants  are  picked  early  in  the  spring,  before  they  expand : 
these  constitute  pekoe,  sometimes  called  "white-blossomed 
tea,^*  from  their  being  intermixed  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
olea  fragram.  The  younger  the  leaf,  the  more  high-flavoured 
and  valu;Ll>lo  is  the  tea.  (Jrcen  teas  arc  o^ruwii  and  leathered 
in  the  same  manner ;  but  amongst  liiese  tlic  gunpowder 
stands  in  the  grade  of  the  pdtoe  among  the  black,  being 
prepared  with  the  unopened  buds  of  the  spring  crops.  Tha 
alleged  prenaration  of  ^peen  teas  upon  copper  phites,  to  give 
them  a  veroant  colour,  is  an  idle  story*  They  are  dried  in 
iron  vases  over  a  gentle  fire ;  and  the  operator  conducts  this 

delicate  work  with  his  naked  haa4>  and  the  utmost  we  not 
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to  braak  the  fragile  leaves.  This  part  of  the  mampulatloii  b 
oonaidered  the  most  difficult,  as  the  leaves  are  roUed  into 
their  usual  shape  between  the  palms  of  the  hands  until  they 
are  cold,  to  prevent  them  from  unrolling*  Teas  are  adulte- 
nted  by  vanoua  odoriferous  plants,  more  especially  the  mter 
pinnata,  tlio  chloraiitkus  incompicnun^  and  the  i/iicium  amsa- 
turn.  In  our  markets  tlie  cliief  adulteration  is  operated  by 
the  mixture  of  sloe  and  ash  leaveSj  and  colouring  with  terra 
JaptMuca  and  other  druijjs. 

That  tea  is  a  substance  injurious  to  health  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  Nothing  but  long  habit  from  early  life  renders  it 
less  baneful  than  it  otherwise  would  he :  persons  who  take 
its  infusion  for  the  first  time  invariably  experience  uncom- 
fortable sensations.  It  is  well  known  that  individuab  who 
are  not  in  the  practice  of  taking  tea  in  the  evening,  never 
transgress  this  habit  with  impunity ;  and  it  is  quite  dear  that 
a  preparation  which  deprives  them  of  sleep,  and  renders  them 
restless  during  a  whole  mi^'ht,  cannot  be  salubrious  by  duy ; 
and  although  the  foliowing  opinioji  of  Dr.  Trotter  reji^ardin^ 
the  use  of  this  leaf  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  it  is  tuunded 
on  experience^  and  I  have  known  several  persons  aiHicted 
with  a  variety  of  serious  alfoctions  who  never  eould  obtsiti 
lefief  until  they  had  oeased  to  consume  it. 

Tea  is  a  beverage  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  an  indolent 
and  voluptuous  age.   To  the  glutton  it  affords  a  grateful 
diluent  after  a  voracious  dinner;  and,  from  being  drunk 
warm,  it  gives  a  sootliiti^r  stimulus  to  the  stomach  of  the 
drunkard  :  but,  howpN  t  r  agreeable  Tiinv  1)e  its  innncdiate  fla- 
vour, tlie  ultimate  ellecls  are  debility  and  nervous  diseases. 
There  may  be  l(  luiitlons  of  health,  indeed,  where  tea  can  do 
no  itarm,  such      in  the  strung  aiid  athletic  i  but  it  is  parti- 
cularly hurtful  to  the  female  oonstitutionj  to  all  persons  who 
possess  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  dyspepsia,  and  aU 
diseases  with  which  it  is  associated,  to  gout,  and  to  those 
who  are  naturally  weak^nenred.  Fine  tea,  where  the  narootio 
quality  seems  to  be  conoentrated,  when  taken  in  a  strong  in- 
fusion, by  persons  not  nccustoroed  to  it,  excites  nausea  and 
vomiting,  tremors,  eold  sweats,  vertigo,  dimn«'ss  of  sight,  and 
conftision  of  thought.    1  luivc  known  a  TUiiiil)c  r  of  ihpti  and 
womeii  s\ibject  to  nervous  complaints,  wlio  cuubi  not  use  tea 
in  any  Kinn  witliout  feeling  a  sudden  increase  of  all  their  un- 
pleasant symptoms ;  particularly  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
vertigo,  and  mmness  of  the  eyes.   As  the  use  of  this  article 

among  the  lower  orders  of  the  commumty 
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and  the  labounng  poor^  it  must  do  the  more  harm.  A  man 
or  a  wonian  who  has  to  go  through  much  toil  and  liardship 
has  need  of  substantial  nourishment;  but  that  is  not  to  be 
obtained  from  an  infusiou  t)f  tea.  And  if  the  humble  returns 
of  then  industry  are  expended  in  this  leaf,  what  remains  for 
the  purchase  of  food  better  adapted  to  labour  ?  In  this  case 
tea  Decomes  hiirtful>  not  only  from  its  narcotic  quality^  but 
because  that  quality  acts  with  ^double  force  in  a  body  weak- 
ened from  other  causes.  This  certainly  is  one  great  reason 
for  the  increased  and  increasing  proportion  of  nenrova,  bilious, 
spasmodic,  and  stomach  complaints,  &c.  appearing  among 
tiie  lower  ranks  of  life." 

It  is  well  known  that  tea  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  lite- 
rary men  to  keep  them  awake  during  their  lucubrations.  Dr. 
CuUen  said  he  never  could  take  it  without  feeling  gouty 
symptoms  j  and  we  frequently  see  aged  females,  who  are  in 
the  nabit  of  taking  strong  green  tea,  subject  to  paralytic 
affections.  Many  experienced  physidans,  such  as  Grimm, 
Cnigerus,  Wytt,  Murray,  Letsom,  condemn  the  abuse  of 
the  plant  as  highly  dangerous.^  That  it  is  a  most  powofdl 
astringent  we  well  know ;  and  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  who 
are  employed  m  its  preparation  are  shrivelled,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  burned  with  caustic.  Cliemists  have  extracted 
from  It  an  astringent  liquor  containing  tannin  and  gallic  acid. 
This  liquor,  injected  in  the  veins  or  under  the  integuments 
of  frogs,  produces  palsy  of  the  posterior  extremities,  and, 
applied  to  the  smtic  nerve  for  half  an  hour,  has  occasioned 
death. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tea  acts  differently  on  various  indi- 
viduals. In  some  it  is  highly  stimulant  and  exhilarating ;  in 
others  its  effects  are  oppression  and  lowness  of  spirits ;  and  I 
have  known  a  person  who  could  never  indulge  in  this  bever- 
age without  experiencing  a  disposition  to  commit  suicide,  and 
nothing  could  arouse  him  from  this  state  of  morbid  excite- 
ment but  the  pleasure  of  destroying  something,  books,  ]);ipers, 
or  any  thing  within  his  reach.  Under  no  other  circumstances 
than  this  influence  of  tea  were  these  fearful  aberrationa  ob- 
served. It  has  been  remarked  that  all  tea-drinking  nations 
are  essentially  of  aleucophleg^tic  temperament,  predisposed 
to  scrofulous  and  nervous  diseases.  The  Chinese,  even  the 
degraded  Tartar  races  amongst  them,  are  weak  and  infirm, 
their  women  subject  to  various  diseases  arising  from  debility. 
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Altlioiisrh  tlicir  confined  mode  of  living,  and  want  of  the  means 
of  enjoyinu:  pure  air  and  exercise,  materially  tends  to  render 
tljcm  lialjlc  to  these  affections;  still  their  immoderate  use  of 
strong  green  tea,  taken,  it  is  true,  in  very  small  quantities  at 
the  time^  but  repeatedly,  greatly  adds  to  this  predisposition. 

From  long  experience  I  am  convinced  that,  although  tea 
may  in  general  be  considered  a  refreshing  and  harmless  be- 
verage, yet  in  some  peculiar  cases  it  is  decidedly  injurious ; 
and  many  diseases  that  have  bafHed  all  medical  exertions, 
have  yielded  to  the  same  curative  means  so  soon  as  the 
action  of  tea  had  been  suspended. 


MANDRAGORE. 

Self-styled  wanderine  Turks  and  Armenians  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  crowded  cities  vending  rhubarb^  tooth* 

powder,  and  various  drugs  and  nostrums,  exciting  the  co* 
riosity  of  the  idlers  that  group  around  theni,  hy  exnibitin!?  a 
root  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  human  fonu.  This 
is  the  far-famed  mandrai^ore,  of  which  such  wonderful  ac- 
counts have  been  related  by  both  ancients  and  inudcms. 

This  plant  is  the  Atropa  Mamiragoni  of  Linnaus,  and 
grows  wild  in  the  mountainous  and  shaded  parts  of  Italy^ 
Spain,  and  the  Levant,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Tne  root  bears  such  a  likeness,  at  least  in  fancy's  eyes^  to  our 
species^  that  it  was  called  Semi-homo,  Hence  says  Colamella» 

QunmvissemiliomiDis  vcsano  graminc  fccta 
Mandregora  pariat  flofes  moestamqiie  cicutaiD. 

The  word  vesano  clearly  refers  to  the  supposed  power  it  pos- 
sessed of  exciting  dclirmm.  It  was  also  named  Circcea,  from 
its  having  been  one  of  the  mystic  ingredients  employed  m 
Ciroe^s  spells ;  although  the  wonderfS  mandracore  was  in- 
cffeetttsl  against  the  more  powerful  herb  the  Mofy^  which 
Ulysses  received  firom  Mercury.  This  human  resemblance 
of  the  root,  which  is,  moreover,  of  a  blackish  hue  and  hairy, 
inspired  the  ^nlcrar  \^'ith  the  idra  that  it  was  nothing  less  than 
a  familiar  daMuon.  it  was  gatlicred  with  curious  rites:  three 
times  a  magic  circle  was  drawn  round  it  with  a  naked  sword; 
and  the  person  who  was  daring  enough  to  pluck  it  from  the 
earthj  was  subject  to  maiululd  dangers  and  diseases^  unless 
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under  some  medal  pfotection;  tiieiefore  it  wbb  not  unumil 

to  get  it  eradicated  by  a  dog,  iaatened  to  it  by  a  cord,  and 

who  was  whipped  off  until  the  precious  root  was  pulled  out. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  plant  called  Buaras,  which  was 
£^fted  with  the  farultv  of  "kepj-jincr  off  evil  spirits,  was  obtained 
by  a  similar  canine  operutiun.  Often,  it  was  assert€d,did  the 
mandragore  utter  piteous  cries  and  groans,  ^vhenthus  severed 
from  mother  eartli.  Albertus  the  Great  aitirms  that  the  root 
has  a  more  powerful  action  when  growing  under  a  gibbet,  and 
IB  brought  to  greater  perfection  by  the  nonriahing  secrefioDa 
that  drop  from  the  criminaFs  dangling  corpse. 

Amongst  its  many  wonderful  properties,  it  was  said  to  don* 
ble  the  amount  of  money  that  was  locked  up  with  it  in  a  boz« 
It  was  also  all-powerful  in  detecting  hidden  treasures.  Most 
probably  the  mandragore  liad  l)ad  qualities  to  underrate  its 
good  ones.  Amongst  these,  M'e  must  certanily  class  the 
blackest  ini^ratitude,  since  it  never  seemed  to  benetit  the 
eloquent  advocates  of  its  \nrtues,  who,  in  general^  were  as 
poor  as  their  boasted  plant  was  rich  in  attraction. 

It  was  also  supposed  to  possess  the  delightful  fiusolty  of 
increasbg  population  and  exciting  love;  and  the  Emperor 
Julian  writes  to  Calixines  that  he  is  drinking  the  juice  of 
mandragore  to  render  him  amorous.  Hence  was  it  called 
Lovmppk;  and  Venus  boie  the  name  of  Mandragontis.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  various  scholiasts,  that  the  mandrake  whicli 
Reuben  found  in  the  helds  nnd  mrried  to  his  mother,  Leah, 
was  the  mandragore ;  the  JJuda  tm,  however,  which  he  ga- 
thered was  not,  according  to  all  accounts,  an  Hii|)leasant  fruit, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  species  of  orclus,  stUi  used  m 
the  East  in  love-philters  and  prolific  potions.  The  word 
Dudaim  seems  to  express  a  tuberculated  plant ;  and  in  Solo- 
mon^s  Songs,  he  thus  describes  it:  ^  The  mandrakes  give  a 
smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of  pleasant  fruits,  new 
and  old,  which  I  luive  laid  up  for  thee,  O  my  beloved.''  Now 
it  is  utterly  impossible,  whatever  may  have  been  the  revolu- 
tion in  taste  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  that  the  nanseoua 
and  offensive  mandragore  could  have  been  considered  as  a 
propitiating  present  to  a  lady. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Dudatin  would  seem  to 
describe  it.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  im,  {Dadim) 
breasts,  or  onn,  [Dodmi^  friends,  neighbours,  twins ;  which 
indicates  that  tins  plant  is  formed  of  two  similar  parts.  It 
is  thought  that  the  Dudaim  might  be  the  highly-scented 
meL<m  which  is  cultiYsted  in  th«  fiasty  especii%  m  Fmi^ 
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and  known  by  ibe  name  of  Dtitmhuje^  or  the  Cucutm 
Dudatm  of  linmaus^  and  wbich  is  alio  roimd  in  Italy,  wbm 
its  poiresrfiil  sfoma  b  imparted  to  garments  and  cninnberB. 

It  must  have  been  an  odoriferous  production^  since  in  the 
Talmud  we  find  it  denominated  Sigiin,  whicb  baa  been  con- 
sidered the  jessamine  or  the  lily.  The  orchis  is  remarkable 
for  its  double  bulbous  roots  and  its  afp-eeable  perfume ;  we 
may  tlicrefore  justify  the  idea  that  the  JJudaim  of  the  Jews 
was  a  species  of  this  plant. 

Frontinus  inlumis  us  that  Hannibal  employed  mandragore 
in  one  of  his  warlike  stratagems,  when  he  feigned  a  retreat, 
and  left  in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians  a  quantity  of  wine 
in  wbidi  tbis  plant  bad  been  infused.  Intoxioated  by  tbA 
potent  beverage,  tbey  were  unable  to  witlistand  his  second 
attack,  and  were  easily  put  to  the  sword.  Was  it  tbe  man- 
dra^re  that  saved  the  Scotch  in  a  similar  ruse  de  guerre  with 
the  Danish  invaders  of  Sweno  ?  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  BeiiiidoitHa,  or  (loadly  nitjhtshade,  the  effects  of  which 
are  not  dissimilar  to  tliose  of  the  plant  in  question. 

In  the  north  of  Eurupe,  this  substance  is  still  used  for 
medicinal  purposes ;  and  Boerhaave,  llotl'berg,  antl  Swediaur 
have  strongly  reoonunended  it  in  glandular  sweUings,  arthritic 
pains,  and  various  diseases  wbero  a  profuse  perapuation  may 
be  desirable, 

Machiavel  bas  made  the  fabulous  powers  of  the  mandragore 
the  subject  of  a  comedy,  and  Lafbntaine  bas  employed  it  as  an 

agent  in  one  of  his  tales. 

Another  root  that  excited  superstitious  phantasies  and 
reverential  awr,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  human 
form,  was  the  Um-seng,  a  Chinese  production,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  Kao^i'tchi-tsau,  or  Eulogtuin  oi  the 
Kmgdom  of  Corea,  "  imitates  the  configuration  of  roan  and 
the  efficacy  of  si»iritual  comfort,  possessing  hands  and  feet 
like  a  human  hmg,  and  the  mental  virtuea  that  no  one  can 
easily  comprehend/'  According  to  Jartoux,  Gvhteng  signi* 
hes  the  representation  of  man."  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  learned  father  was  in  error.  Jin,  it  is  true,  signifies 
ffian :  hut  C/icii  dnc  s  not  mean  representation,  but  a  teriiart/ 
bodi/,  il(  IK  0  Gin-seiig  signifies  tl»e  limary  oj  nian,  making 
three  with  man  and  heaven! — no  doubt  some  superstitious 
tradition,  since  this  root  bears  various  naioes  in  other  coun- 
tries, that  plainly  denote  the  veneration  in  which  it  was 
held.  In  Japan  it  is  called  Nmdiin,  and  Orkhoda  in  the 
Tstar-Mandchou  language,  both  of  which  mean    the  queen 
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of  plants/'  Father  Laiitau  informs  us  that  the  name  of 
Gareni-ogiten  of  the  Iroquois^  which  it  also  bears,  means  the 
thighs  oj  man.  The  Gin-teng  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  Cores, 
ana  also  thrives  in  Canada,  Viiginia,  and  Pensylvania,  in 
shaded  and  damp  situations,  as  it  soon  perishes  under  the 
sohur  rays.  The  Chinese  attach  considerable  value  to  it.  Thnn- 
berg  informs  us  that  it  sometimes  is  sold  for  forty  pounds 
a  pound;  and  Osheck  states  that  in  his  time  it  was  worth 
twenty-four  times  its  weight  in  silver.  This  enormous  price 
frequently  induced  foreign  sniuc:ixlers  to  hring  it  into  the 
Chinese  territory  3  but  the  severest  laws  were  enacted  to 


privilege  of  cultivating  and  collecting  it;  and  the  districts 
that  (^oduce  this  precious  i^t  are  suzrounded  with  pali* 
sades,  and  strictly  guarded.  In  1 707?  the  Emperor  of  Cbinsy 
to  increase  his  revenue,  sent  a  body  of  ten  thousand  troops 

to  collect  the  gin-seng.  According  to  the  C>hinese  physicians, 
this  root  possesses  the  faculty  of  renovnting  exhausted  con- 
stitutions, giving  fresh  vigour,  raising  the  droopin:^  moral  and 
physical  faculties,  and  restoring  to  health  and  etnbutipoint  the 
victim  oi  delmuchery.  It  is  also  said  that  a  bit  of  the  root 
chewed  a  man  running  a  race  will  prevent  his  competitor 
from  getting  the  start  of  him.  It  is  somewhat  sineular  that 
the  same  property  is  attributed  to  garlic ;  and  the  Hungarian 
jockeys  frequently  tie  a  clove  of  it  to  their  racers*  bits,  when 
the  horses  that  run  against  them  fall  back  the  moment  they 
breathe  the  offensive  odour.  It  has  been  proved  that  no 
horse  will  eat  in  a  manger  if  the  mouth  of  any  other  steed  in 
the  stable  has  been  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  this  plant,  I 
had  occasion  to  ascertain  this  fact.  A  horse  of  mine  was  in 
the  same  stall  \vith  one  belonging  to  a  brother  officer;  mine 
fell  away  and  refused  his  food,  while  his  companion  throve 
uncommonly  well.  I  at  last  discovered  that  a  German  groom, 
who  had  charge  of  the  prosperous  animal,  had  recourse  to 
tliis  vile  stratagem.  It  is  also  supposed  that  men  who  eat 
garlic  knock  up  upon  a  march  the  soldiers  who  have  not 
made  use  of  it.  Hence,  in  the  old  regulations  of  the  French 
armies,  there  existed  m\  order  to  prohibit  the  use  of  garlic 
when  troops  were  on  a  march. 
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AND  TU£  FKOGRESS  OF  CUIRUEUICAL  ART. 

No  consideration  should  render  man  mure  thankful  to  his 
Creator,  and  justly  proud  of  the  progress  ot  huaiiui  intellect, 
than  the  perfection  to  whioli  tlie  art  of  surgery  has  been 
curried.  In  its  [present  improved  oondltimi,  we  pre  struck 
with  horror  at  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  practice,  and  marvel 
that  its  barharity  did  not  sooner  induce  its  professors  to 
diminish  the  sum  of  misery  it  inflicted  on  their  victims.  Ig- 
norance, and  its  offspring  Superstition,  seemed  to  sanctify 
this  darkness.  Improvrniont  was  considered  as  impious  and 
unnecessary;  and  to  deny  tlic  powers  of  the  rlnrurgical  art, 
heresy  against  Uie  holy  men^  who  alone  were  permitted  to 
exercise  it. 

This  supposed  divine  attribute  of  the  priesthood  can  be 
traced  to  remote  ages ;  iEsculapius  was  son  Apollo^  and 
princes  and  heroes  cud  not  consider  the  art  of  surgery  beneath  - 
their  dimity.  Hurner  has  illustrated  the  skill  of  Podalirius 
and  Chiron  ;  and  Idomeueus  bids  Nestor  to  mount  his  cha- 
riot with  Machaon,  who  alonc^  -^^  ns  niore  precious  than  a 
thousand  warriors;  while  we  iind  Podalirius,  wrecked  and 
forlorn  on  tiie  Carian  coast,  leading  to  the  altar  the  daughter 
of  the  monarch  whom  he  cured,  and  whose  sul)jccts  raised  a 
temple  to  his  memory,  and  paid  liim  divine  honours. 

Tradition  informs  us,  ihat  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  all  its 
branches  were  exerdsed  indiscriminately  by  the  medical  prao- 
titioners.  It  was  not  then  supposed  that  tiiie  human  Dody 
was  subject  to  distinct  affections^  external  and  internal ;  ye^ 
as  its  study  advanced,  the  ancients  were  led  into  an  opposite 
extreme)  and  we  6nd  that  in  Egypt  each  disease  became  the 
pro\'ince  of  a  special  attendant,  regulated  in  his  treatment  by 
the  sacred  records  handed  down  by  their  hierarchy. 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  "  so  wisely  was  medicine  ma- 
naged by  the  Kgy])tians,  that  no  physician  was  allowed  to 
practise  any  hui  his  own  peculiar  branch/'  Accouchments 
were  exclusively  the  province  of  females. 

These  practitioners  were  remxmerated  by  the  state;  and 
they  were  severely  punished^  when«  by  any  experimental 
tauB,  they  deviated  mm  the  pfeacribed  roles  impoied  apon 
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them,  ttnd«  in  the  event  of  any  patient  dpng  under  a  treat- 
ment differing  from  the  established  practice,  the  medical  at- 
tendant was  considered  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  These 
wise  provisions  were  made,  says  Diodorus,  in  the  fiill  oonvic- 

tion  that  few  jiersons  were  capable  of  introriucin^  any  new 
treatment  superior  to  that  \?hich  had  been  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  old  practiiioiu  rs. 

PUny  complains  tliat  iiu  such  laws  existed  in  Home,  where 
a  physician  was  the  only  man  who  could  commit  murder  witli 
impunity ;  "  Nulla  presterea  lex/*  he  says,  quoe  puniat  in- 
Bcitium  capitalem^  nullum  ezemplum  irindictcs.  Discunt  pe- 
rioulis  nostris,  et  experimenta  per  mortes  agunt :  medicoque 
tantum  hominem  occidisse  impunitas  summa  est." 

By  one  of  these  singular  anomalies  in  ] public  opinion,  this 
supposed  divine  srienee  was  soon  msidered  an  ignoble  pro- 
fession. In  Rome  it  was  chiefly  practised  by  slaves,  frecd- 
men,  or  foreigners.  From  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire till  the  rvrlTal  of  literature  and  the  arts  in  Europe, 
medicine  and  surgery  sought  a  refuge  amongst  the  Arabians^ 
who  studied  both  branches  in  common  ;  for^  thoi^h  exiled  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  point  of  scientific  cultivation,  it  was 
necessarily  cultivated  in  other  countries,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  became  the  exclusive  right  of  ecclesiastics.  In 
time,  however,  it  was  gradually  wrested  from  their  hands  by 
daily  necessities ;  and  every  one,  even  amongst  the  lowest 
classes,  professed  himself  a  surgeon,  and  the  cure  of  the  hurt 
and  the  kme  was  intrusted  to  menials  and  women. 

As  the  church  could  no  longer  monopolise  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, it  became  expedient  to  stigmatise  it,  altiiough  that  very 
fsculty  had  but  lately  been  their  boast;  but  it  had  fallen 
within  the  powers  of  vulgar  and  profane  comprehension,  aiul 
therefore  was  useless  to  maintain  sacerdotal  pre-eminence. 
In  116.3,  the  Council  of  Tours,  held  by  Pupe  Alcxandt  r  III., 
maintained  that  the  devil,  to  seduce  the  ])riest  hood  tr  oia  the 
duties  of  the  altar,  involved  them  in  muiidune  occupations, 
which,  under  the  plea  of  Iramanity,  exposed  them  to  constant 
and  perilous  temptations.  The  edict  not  onlr  prohibited  the 
study  botii  of  medicme  and  law  amongst  all  that  had  taken 
religious  vows,  but  actually  excommunicated  every  ecclesias- 
tic who  might  infringe  the  decree.    It  appears,  however,  that 
the  temptations  of  the  evil  one  were  still  attractive,  as  Pope 
Hononus  Til.,  in  1215,  was  oblijjed  to  fnlniinate  a  fresh 
fitiathema  on  trans^essors,  "with  an  adtlitional  cauuii,  ordain- 
ing that,  ua  the  ciiUicli  abiioii't^d  uil  ciuci  or  sua^umary  prac« 
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tieeS)  not  only  no  miest  should  be  allowed  tiie  ofaetioe  of 
•urgery,  but  ehould  fofoie  their  benediction  to  eu  who  pro- 
fessed it.* 

The  practloe  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  although 
priests,  still  regretting  the  advantages  that  it  formerly  had 

yielde(f  tliem,  were  consulted  in  their  coiivpnts  or  houses ; 
and  viien  patients  could  not  visit  them  witiiuut  exposing 
tlieni  to  clerical  censure,  tliey  asserted  their  ability  to  cure 
difieases  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  patient's  dejections ; 
uud  so  much  faith  was  reposed  ui  this  hltliy  practice,  that 
Henry  II.  dmeed  that  upon  die  oompleints  of  the  heirs  of 
penons  who  died  through  the  fmlt  of  their  physibiana,  the 
titter  ahosdd  anfier  capital  punishment,  aa  haying  been  the 
CBoae  of  their  patient^s  death,  unless  they  had  scientifically 
examined  what  waa  aabmitted  to  th^  inveatigation  by  the 
deceased's  relatives  or  domestiGa:  and  then  proceeded  to 
prescribe  for  the  malady. 

Unabk'  to  quit  tlveir  cloisters,  in  surgical  cases,  which 
could  nut  be  so  easily  (  ured  at  a  distance,  sooner  than  1  ise 
the  emoluments  of  tiie  prulession,  they  seut  their  servants, 
or  rather  the  barbers  of  the  community^  who  shaved,  and 

*  Tlie  priesthood  in  tlius  stiginutiiingthe  medical  profession  so  soon  m 
its  practice  coasod  to  bo  their  exclusive  privileijc,  di*^pfaycd  the  same  spirit 
of  intolerance  and  lliirst  for  omnipotent  sway  lliat  characterized  their  aua- 
tbemM  on  the  drama  when  they  no  longer  were  the  authors*  actors,  and 
manatrers  of  their  own  sacrilegious  plays,  which  they  called  mysteries  and 
muralitics.  Previously  to  Uic  drama  becoming  the  pursuit  of  laymen, 
the  monkish  exhibitions  hod  been  so  holy,  that  one  ot  the  popes  granted 
a  pardon  of  one  thousand  dsyi  to  every  peison  who  went  to  the  pIa}'B 
performccJ  in  tho  Whitsnn  week,  bei^innmg  with  a  piece  called  "  The 
Creation,**  and  ending  the  season  with  the  performance  of  **  The  General 
Judgment*  In  these  repraientationt  the  performers  belonged  to  rarioiM 
oorpoffaiiom,  and  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  clergjr.  **  The  Creation" 
was  performed  by  the  Drapers, — "  Th'"  Dehii;c"  by  the  Ih/f-rx—**  Abraham, 
Mdchizedek,  and  Lot,**  by  our  friends  the  Barbers, — Tlie  Puritication* 
by  the  J!laeMll«»— •*  The  Last  Suppei^  bv  the  Bdttnr-^  Ths  Remir* 
lection"  by  the  fiti— irig  md    The  Aflcniioii*     the  TaUon, 

Tbf  following  ciirioiis  anecdotes  are  recorded  in  the  description  of  a 
iny^tcry  uerformed  at  Veximel,  near  Metz,  by  ttie  order  of  Conrad  Bayer, 
bitbop  or  the  diooeis*  Una  pluy  was  culled  71«  Pimioms  and  it  appeait 
that  by  some  mismanagement  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Jean  de  Nicey,  curate 
of  M^^tronijf',  who  j>!ny("<l  Jiidas,  was  nifjh  nu'eihig  with  an  untimely  end  ; 
for  bis  ueck  iiod  siipped  and  tightened  tliw  nooiie  bv  wliich  he  was  su»- 
pcndad  to  the  trae^  and,  had  he  not  been  cut  down,  lie  wonld  have  pafi» 
formed  tlic  part  most  elfectimlly. 

A  play  was  acted  in  one  of  the  princip^il  rit?*'^  in  Fn^jlnm!  !>v  th»^e  rlf. 
fical  performers,  representing  the  terrestrial  i'arodiM:,  when  ^idom  aud 
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bledj  and  diew  teeth  in  their  neighbourhood  ever  since  tike 
dei^  could  no  longer  perform  these  operations,  on  the  plea 
of  the  maxim  "  Ecclesia  abhorret  a  sangnhie bleeding  and 
tooth-drawing  being,  I  believe,  the  only  cases  where  this 
maxim  was  noticed.  From  this  circiuustaiice  arose  the  barber 
craft  or  barber-surgeons. 

These  practitioners,  fruui  tiieir  varioua  avocations,  were 
neceisarily  dexterous ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  skill  required 
for  good  shavingy  tonsurating  the  crowns  of  clerical  heads 
was  a  delicate  operation ;  and  it  was  about  this  period  that 
Pope  Alexander  III.  revised  the  canon  issued  by  the  synod 
of  Carthage  respecting  the  tonsure  of  the  clergy.  Surgery 
being  thus  degraded,  the  separation  between  its  practice  and 
that  of  medicine  became  unavoidable,  and  the  two  branches 
were  formally  made  distinct  by  bulls  of  Boniface  VI.  and 
Clement  V. 

St.  Louis,  who  had  witnessed  the  services  of  surgeons  in 
the  field  of  battle  during  the  crusades,  had  formed  a  college 
or  cotifrtrk  of  surgeons,  in  honour  of  St.  Cosme  and  St. 
Damian,  in  1268 ;  and  wounds  and  sores  were  dressed  grohf 
in  the  churches  dedicated  to  those  saints  on  the  first  Monday 
of  ever}-  month.  To  this  body,  of  course,  the  barber-suigeons, 
or  J  raters  of  the  priests,  who  had  not  received  any  regulsr 
education,  did  not  belong.  Ilonre  arose  tlie  disthiction, 
which  even  to  the  present  day  obtams  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  where  surgeons  are  divided  into  tu^o  classes, — 
those  who  had  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  studies,  and 
those  who,  without  any  academical  education,  were  originally 
employed  as  the  servants  of  the  priests  and  barbers.  So  hte 
as  the  rear  I809>  one  of  my  assistants  in  the  PortugiKse 
army  felt  much  hurt  at  my  declining  his  ofier  to  shave  me; 
and  in  1801,  some  British  assistant-surgeons,  who  had  en> 
tered  the  Swedish  navy,  were  ordered  to  shave  the  ship's 
company,  and  w^ere  dismissed  the  service  in  consequence  of 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  this  ronimand. 

But  to  return  to  our  barl)tirs. — These  ambitious  shavers 
gradually  attempted  to  glean  in  the  footsteps  of  the  regular 
chirurgeuns,  and  even  to  encroach  upon  their  domain,  by 
performing  more  important  operations  than  phlebotomy  ana 
tooth-drawing ;  the  audacious  intruders  were  thurefcKPe  very 
properly  brought  up  ex  officio  by  the  attorney-general  of 
France,  and  forbidden  to  transgress  the  boundaries  of  their 
art,  until  they  had  been  duly  examined  by  master  chinir^eons ; 
although  these  said  masters  were  not  better  qualifiecL  than 
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many  of  the  barl>ers.  Such  was  tlieir  ignorance  indeed,  that 
Pitard,  an  able  practitioner,  w  ho  had  successively  been  the 
surgeon  of  St.  Louis,  Phihp  the  Brave,  and  Philip  the  Fair, 
obtemed  a  privilege  to  examine  and  grant  licences  to  such  of 
theie  masters  who  were  fit  to  praetisey  without  which  Hoenoe 
all  practitioners  were  liable  to  be  ptmished  by  the  provost  of 
Paris ;  and  in  1372  barbers  were  only  allowed  to  dress  boib^ 
bmises,  and  open  wounds. 

Althougli  this  account  chiefly  refers  to  France  and  its 
capital,  yet  the  same  distinction  and  division  be  tween  sur- 
geons and  barbers  prevailed  in  almost  every  other  country; 
and  privileges  were  nuiintaiiu'd  witli  as  much  virulence  and 
absurdity  as  the  present  cuutroversiui  i)ickeriitgs  between 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

In  1355  these  master-surgeons  constituted  a  faculty,  which 
pocketed  one*ha1f  of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  the  unlucky 
wights  who  had  not  the  honour  of  belonging  to  their  body. 
They  also  enjoyed  various  immunities  and  exemptions; 
amon^t  others,  that  of  not  keeping  guard  and  watch  in  the 
city  of  Paris.  To  increase  their  emoluments,  they  granted 
as  many  honorary  distincticins  as  they  could  in  decency  de- 
vise, and  introduced  the  categories  of  bachelors,  licentiates, 
masters,  graduates,  and  non-graduates  of  surgery.  The  me- 
dical liculty  now  began  to  compkin  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  master-surgeons  on  their  internal  domain  of  poor  mor* 
ttXitf  with  as  much  bitterness  as  the  masters  complained  of 
the  impertinent  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  barbers,  of  their 
external  dominion.  To  court  the  powerful  protection  of  the 
university  ajT^ninst  these  interlopers,  the  surgeons  consented 
to  be  considered  as  the  scholars  of  the  medical  faculty^  chiefly 
governed  by  clerical  i)Iiysicians. 

In  1452  a  fresh  source  of  dissension  arose  amongst  clerical 
physicians,  lay  jdiysicians,  master  surgeons,  and  barbers. 
Cardinal  EtoutviUe  abolished  the  law  which  bound  the  j)hy- 
sictans  of  the  university  to  celibacy^  when»  to  use  the  histo* 
nan's  words,  ''many  of  the  clerical  physicians,  thinking  there 
was  more  comfort  to  be  found  in  a  wife  wiUiout  a  taiefioe 
than  could  be  expected  in  a  benefice  without  a  wife,  aban- 
doned the  priesthood,  and  were  then  permitted  to  visit  their 
patients  at  their  own  houses."  Thus  thrown  into  the  lui- 
controlled  pnu  tu  c  of  medicine,  these  physicians  became 
jealous  of  the  intiuence  of  the  surgeons,  to  whom  they  had 
l>een  so  uiuch  indebted;  and  they  had  recourse  to  every  art 
and  manoeuvre  that  priestcraft  could  devise  to  oppress  and 
degrade  them.  To  aid  this  purpose,  they  resorted  to  Uie  bar- 
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ben,  whom  they  instrocted  in  private^  to  enable  them  to  op* 
pose  the  master-Bui^geons  more  effiectoally.  The  surgeonaj  in- 
dignant at  this  protection,  had  recourse  to  the  medical  faculty, 
supplicating  them  to  have  the  barbers  shorn  of  their  rising 
dignity.  Thus  for  mere  motives  of  pecuniary  interest,  and  the 
evident  detriment  of  society,  did  these  intriguing  practitiuners 
struggle  for  power  and  consequent  fees ;  and,  according  to 
the  vacillation  of  their  interests,  the  barbers  became  alter- 
nately the  allies  of  the  physicians  or  the  mercenary  skirmish- 
era  oi  ^e  surgeons. 

From  this  oppression  of  the  art,  for  nearly  three  centuries 
surgery  was  considered  a  degrading  profession.  Excluded 
from  tne  university,  not  only  were  surgeons  deprived  of  all 
academic  honours  and  pri\aleges,  but  subjected  to  those 
taxes  and  public  burdens  from  ^vhirh  t1ip  members  of  the 
university,  bein^  of  the  clerical  order,  were  exempted.  This 
persecution  not  only  strove  to  injure  them  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  but  the  priests  carried  their  vindictive  feelings  to 
such  a  point  of  malignity  that  when  Charles  IX.  was  about  to 
confer  uie  rites  of  apostolical  benediction  npon  the  surgeons 
of  the  long  robe^  the  medical  faculty  interposed  on  the  plea 
of  their  not  being  qualified  to  receive  this  benediction,  as 
they  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  four  Acuities  of  the  univer* 
sity;  and  as  the  c&ncellorj  or  any  other  man,  had  not  the 
power  of  conferring  a  blessing  without  the  pope's  permission 
and  special  mandate,  both  surgeons  and  barbers  ought  to  l)e 
irrevocably  damned.  The  apostolical  benediction  in  those 
days  was  considered  of  great  value,  since  it  exempted  all 
candidates  from  examination  iu  anatomy,  medicine,  surgery, 
or  any  other  qualification,  when  they  applied  for  a  degree. 

Ever  since  the  healing  art  ceased  to  be  a  clerical  privilege, 
and  a  state  of  rivalry  prevailed  between  spiritual  and  corpo- 
real doctors,  the  former  have  sought  to  represent  their  oppo- 
nents as  infidels  and  atheists — the  unbehef  of  physicians  be- 
came prevalent,  and  to  tliis  day  medical  men  are  generally 
considered  freethinkers ; — an  appellation  wliich  in  a  strictly 
correct  acceptation  might  be  considered  more  com])limeutary 
than  oppioijiiuus,  since  it  designates  a  man,  who  extricatnig 
his  intellectual  faculties  from  the  meshes  of  ignorance  or  pre- 
judices, takes  the  Uberty  of  tlunking  for  himself. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his  Religio  Medial/'  alludea  to  this 
injurious  opinion  entertained  of  medical  men,  when  he  says, 
*'  For  my  religion,  though  tliere  be  several  circumstances  that 
might  persuikie  the  world  I  have  none  at  all,  as  the  general 
9€ondai  of  my  prof  itston,  the  natural  course  of  my  studies^ 
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the  indifFerency  of  my  behaviour  and  discourse  in  matters  of 
religion — yet  in  despite  thereof,  I  dare,  without  usurpation, 
assume  the  honourable  style  of  Christian.^ 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  in  his  observatioiui  on  the  wofk  from 
which  the  aboTe  is  extracted,  entertains  a  similar  opinion, 
and  quotes  Friar  Bacon  in  support  of  it.  The  following  are 
his  words :  Those  students  who  busy  themsrl  \  r  s  much  with 
such  notions  as  reside  wholly  in  the  fantasy,  do  hardly  ever 
become  idoneous  for  ahslriictcd  metaphysical  speculations  ; 
the  one  havuu;  bulky  foundations  of  matter,  or  of  the  acci- 
dents  of  it,  to  settle  upon — at  the  least  witli  one  foot;  the 
other  tlyiiiL':  rutiliiiually.  even  to  a  lessenini^  ]ntch  in  the  sub- 
tile air.  Aucl  accordingly  it  hath  been  generally  noted,  t]iat 
the  excellent  mathematicianB,  who  converse  altogether  with 
lines,  figures,  and  other  differences  of  quantity,  have  seldom 
proved  eminent  in  metaph:r8ic8  or  speculative  divmity.  Nor 
again,  the  profession  of  their  sciences  in  other  arts,  nmch  less 
can  it  be  expected  that  an  excellent  physician,  whose  fancy  is 
always  fraught  with  the  materialdrugs  that  he  prcserihcth  his 
apothecary  to  eo!iip<nuKl  his  medicines  of,  and  whose  hands 
nre  itiured  to  the  culling  up,  and  eyes  to  the  insj)ection  of 
iiiiaLuiiiized  bodies,  should  easily  and  with  success  j)ly  his 
thoughts  at  so  towering  a  game,  as  a  pure  intellect,  or  sepa- 
rated and  unbodied  sou.'' 

That  sach  ideas  should  be  maintained  in  former  days, 
when  bigotry  and  prejudice  reigned  paramount,  we  cannot 
be  surprised;  but  one  must  manel  to  see  a  modem  and  in* 
telhgent  annotator  of  Brown's  work,**^  coincide  in  this  iUibO" 
ral  opinion,  in  the  folknnnj^  terms : 

'imaginative  men,  that  is,  persoTis  m  whf)m  the  higher 
attributes  of  genius  are  found,  soldom  deligiit  m  tlie  sciences 
conversant  with  mereniaiici  ur  iurin  ;  least  of  all  in  medicine, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  derangement,  or  imperfection  of 
nature,  and  the  endeavour  to  substitute  order  and  harmony 
m  the  place  of  their  opposites.  Brought  thus  chiefly  into 
contact  with  diseased  organization,  surrotmded  by  the  worst 
elements  of  civil  society,  (for  their  experience  must  in  gene- 
ral be  among  the  intempmte  and  the  vicious,)  they  may  be 
said  to  exist  in  an  infected  moral  atmosphere,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  f^rcatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  among  sueli  persons 
a  highly  rehgious  frame  of  mind  should  be  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule." 

The  absurdity  of  this  observation  can  oidy  be  equalled  by 

•  Mr.  J.  A.  St,  John. 
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its  extreme  ilUberality.  Caii  it  be  for  one  moment  entertained, 
that  the  physiciAn  who  gives  his  care  to  every  ckss  of  society 
and  at  all  ages    exists  in  an  infected  moral  atmosphere  r 
Supposing  that  he  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  attend  upon  tlie 
opulent  and  the  great,  and  is  limited  to  a  pauper  or  an  liospital 
practice^  does  Mr.  St.  John  mean  to  say  that  instances  of 
mtempcranoe  and  vice  are  confined  to  the  indigent,  although 
wnnt  of  education,  and  poverty  may  degrade  r]\eni  in  cra- 
pulous pursuits  ?    If  there  does  exist  a  profession  pre-emi- 
nent for  its  philanthropic  chanicter,  and  the  power  of  discri- 
luiuatiuu  between  good  and  evil,  and  right  and  wrong,  it  is 
iindouhtedly  tiiat  of  medicine.    The  finest  feelings  of  hu- 
manity are  constantly  brought  to  hear,  both  in  seeking  to  re- 
lieve bodily  sufferings  and  solacing  an  afflicted  mind — ^whether 
it  be  with  the  scalpel  in  hand  in  an  anatomical  theatre,  or 
by  tlie  bedside  of  an  agonized  sufferer,  whom  he  hopes,  under 
Providence,  to  restore  to  health  and  to  his  family,  the  physi- 
cian has  daily  opportunities  of  beholding  the  wonders  of  the 
creation  and  tlie  benevolence  of  the  Creator — he  is  a  constant 
witness  of  the  fervent  supphcation  of  the  unfortunate  and  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  those  suppliants  at  the  throne  of  mercy, 
whose  prayers  have  been  heard*  A  man  of  exalted  benevo- 
lence  (and  such  a  physician  ought  to  be),  he  must  be  alive 
to  all  tilie  generous  feelings  of  humanity,  and  he  is  doomed 
more  frequently  to  move  in  an  infected  mural  atmosphere^ 
when  gratuitously  attending  some  of  the  troublesome  and 
pcflantic  legislators  of  the  repiihhr  of  letters,  tlmn  m  l^en  ex- 
erting his  skill  to  relieve  the  grateful  poor  who  may  tall 
under  his  care. 

It  has  been  niaiiitained  that  the  physician  seeking  in  the  ar- 
cana of  nature  the  causes  of  every  vital  phenomenon  bceuiues 
a  materialist:  nothinjR;  can  be  more  unjust,  nay,  more  absurd, 
than  such  a  supposition.  The  study  of  physiology  teaches  us, 
more  perhaps  then  any  other  pursuit,  to  admire  the  wonderfol 
works  of  our  Creator,  and  Voltaire  has  beautifiilly  Uhtstnted 
the  foct  in  the  following  lines : 

Dcmandez  a  Sylva  par  quel  secret  mystcrc 
Ce  pain,  cet  aliment  dans  mon  corps  iligrro, 
Se  transforme  en  un  lait  doucement  prepare  ; 
Comment,  toujoiin  filti^  dans  dn  routes  eertaines. 
En  longs  ruisseaux  de  ponrpre  il  court  enfler  mes  vclnes; 
A  mon  corps  languissant  donne  un  pouvoir  nouveau. 
Fait  puJpitcr  mon  ca?ur  et  pcnscr  mon  corveau  ; 
11  l^vc  au  ciel  les  yeux,  il  s'incline,  il  s'^crie 
Demandez  Ic  ^  c£  Diet  qui  m'a  donoes  la  vie. 

Broeseche  has  justly  said,  2'anta  eU  inier  tkum,  rtHffW^oh 
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€t  medicum  connexion  ut  sine  Deo  et  reUgione  nuUui  exactuB 
medicm  ease  queat ;  and  it  has  truly  been  said  by  a  later  writer^ 
''that  a  philosophic  physician  must  seek  in  religion,  strength 
of  mind  to  support  the  painful  exertions  of  his  j)i  ofessionf 
and  some  consolation  for  the  ingratitude  of  mankind/' 

Amongst  the  many  glaring  absurdities  which  retarded  the 
progress  of  medical  studies,  one  cnmiot  but  notice  the  prr- 
sumptnous  claims  ut  the  physicians  to  tlie  exclusive  pnviK  u'p 
of  teaching  surgery  to  tlicir  pupils,  while  anatomy  was  soleiy 
professed  by  surgeons,  auti  not  considered  necessan,'  in  the 
instruction  of  a  piiysician.  All  these  anomalies  can  be  easily 
traced  to  that  spirit  of  dominion,  exclusion,  and  monopoly, 
which  inTariably  characterised  derical  bodies.  To  such  a 
pitch  was  this  destructive  practice  carried,  that  suigeons 
were  only  allowed  to  perform  operations  in  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  physicians :  nor  were  they  permitted  to  publish 
any  work  on  their  profession  until  it  had  been  licensed  by  a 
faculty  wiK)  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  matter  of  which  it 
treated.  Tlie  celebrated  Ambrose  Pare  could  only  obtain  as  a 
sj)ecial  favour  from  his  sovereit^n,  the  pernussion  to  give  to 
the  world  one  of  its  most  vaiuublc  sources  of  information. 

So  late  as  1726  we  find  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris 
making  a  formal  representation  to  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and 
the  curates  of  that  capital  to  prevent  surgeons  from  granting 
certificates  of  health  or  of  disease,  and  this  application  was 
grounded  on  the  pious  motive  of  enforcing  a  more  rigid 
observance  of  Lent  !  ^'hey  further  insisted  that  this  indis- 
pensable morlihcation  was  eluded  in  consequence  of  the 
facility  of  obtaining  certificates  thnt  permitted  persons  stated 
to  he  indisposed  to  cat  aniiual  food,  eggs,  and  butter,  whence 
intidelity  was  making  a  most  alarming  progress,  threatening 
the  yery  existence  of  church  and  state,  and  the  overthrow  of 
every  ancient  and  glorious  institution.  The  faculty  were  for** 
mall^  thanked  for  their  pious  seal  in  the  true  interests  of 
religion,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  patients ;  and  orders 
were  affixed  upon  the  door  of  every  church,  anathematizing 
all  certificates  that  emanated  from  the  unholy  hands  of  sur- 
geons and  barbers. 

These  unfortunate  barbers,  although  they  humbly  sub- 
mitted to  the  sway  of  botli  physicians  and  surgeons  when  it 
suited  their  purpose,  were  in  turn  persecuted  by  both  their 
allies  and  alternate  protectors ;  so  much  so,  that  the  clerical 
practitionen  at  one  time  prohibited  them  from  bleeding,  and 
conferred  this  privilege  upon  the  bagnio-keepers.  From  the 
well*known  nature  of  these  establishments^  various  may  be  the 
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NMons  tiiat  lad  to  this  patronage,  wluch  wu  dearljr  an  attempt 

to  qualify  bagnio-keepers  to  extend  tkeir  convenient  trade. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1505,  barbers  were  dignified  witli  the 
name  of  surgeons.  Their  instructions  were  delivered  in  tlieir 
vernacular  ton^c,  until  the  university  again  interfered,  and 
ordered  that  lectures  shoukl  be  delivered  in  Latin;  once 
more  closing  alma-mater  against  illiterate  shavers,  who  were, 
however,  obhged  to  give  a  smattering  of  classical  education 
to  their  ions  dsetlned  to  wield  alternately  the  lasor  and  the 
lancet.  In  1655,  surgeons  and  barber-smgeons  were  incor- 
porated in  one  college ;  a  union  which  was  farther  confirmed, 
in  1660,  by  royal  ordonnance,  under  some  limitations, 
whereby  the  barbers  should  not  assume  the  title  of  licen- 
tiates, bachelors,  or  professors,  nnr  he  allowed  to  wear  tlic 
honourable  gown  and  cap  that  distmguished  the  higher  gradi.^ 
of  learning.  Red  caps  were  in  former  times  given  by  each 
barber  to  his  teacher  on  his  being  ^ualiiicd,  and  gloves  to  all 
his  fellow-students. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  high  state  of  perfection  which  the 
surgical  art  has  attained  is  solely  due  to  the  efforte  of  in« 
dustry  to  free  itself  from  the  ignoble  trammels  of  bigotry  and 
prejuaicc.  Intellectual  progress  has  invariably  been  opposed 
in  every  country  by  those  powerful  and  interested  individuals 
who  derived  their  wealth  and  influence  from  the  ignorance 
of  society.  Corporate  bodies  monopolizing  the  exercise  of 
any  profession  \nll  invariably  retard  instruction  and  shackle 
the  eneigies  of  the  student.  It  is,  no  doub^  indispensable 
that  the  practice  of  medicine  in  all  ite  branches  should  only 
be  allowed  to  such  persons  as  are  duly  qualified ;  but  when- 
ever pecuniary  advantages  are  derived  from  the  gpant  of  the 
permission,  ahnsos  as  dishonourable  as  they  are  injurious  to 
society  will  infalhbly  prevail.  In  Great  Britain  the  period 
of  study  required  m  medical  candidates  is  by  no  means 
sufficient.  Five  or  six  years  is  the  very  lowest  period  that 
should  be  insisted  on ;  and,  when  duly  instructed,  degrees  and 
licences  should  be  conferred  without  fee,  on  all  applicants,  by 
a  board  of  examiners  unprejudiced  and  disinterested.  This 
mode  of  granting  licences  woidd  add  to  the  respectebility  of 
the  profession,  while  it  would  ensure  proper  attendance  to 
the  public.  Physicians  and  surgeons  would  then  become 
(what  to  a  certain  extent  the  latter  are  at  present,  though 
illegally  ns  far  as  the  laws  of  the  college  gu),  general  practi- 
tioners, and  society  would  no  longer  be  infested  by  the 
swarms  of  practising  apothecaries,  who,  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  ednoation,  can  onl7  be  skiUed  in  making  up  medi'- 
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cincs,  or  who  mw^t  have  o])tained  expenVnre  in  tho  1o«;sons 
taught  hy  repeated  failures  iu  their  early  praetiee,  uuless 
])erelianee  tliey  have  stepjjed  beyond  the  usual  confined 
instruction  of  tlieir  class.  The  consequences  that  arise  from 
this  fatal  system  are  but  too  obvious.  Tiicse  men  live  by 
selling  drugs^  which  they  nnmercifiilty  supply,  to  the  material 
injury  of  the  patient's  constitution.  If,  after  ringing  all 
die  changes  of  their  materia  medica  without  causing  the 
church-hell  to  toll,  they  find  themselves  puzzled  and  he- 
wildered,  a  physician  or  a  sai^geon  is  called  in^  and  too 
frequently  these  practitioners  are  hound  hy  tacit  agreement 
not  to  diminish  the  revenue  that  the  shop  ])ro{luccs.  If  it 
^crc  necessary  to  prove  the  evils  that  result  from  the  mono- 
polizing powers  vested  in  corporate  institutions,  the  proof 
might  be  sou<j;ht  and  found  in  the  virulence  and  jealousy 
which  they  evmce  in  resisting  reform,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  be  dreaded;  and  it  may  be  said  that  too  many  of  the 
practising  apothecaries  of  the  present  day  stand  in  tne  same 
rdatiye  situation  in  the  medical  profession  as  the  barbers  of 
olden  times. 

This  facultj^  of  exercising  every  branch  of  the  profession, 
however  qualified,  is  of  olden  date,  and  we  find  on  the  subject 
the  following  lines  in  the  writings  of  Aicuin  iu  the  time  of 
Charlemagne : 

Accurrunt  inedici  mox  Hippocratica  tecta : 
Hie  venas  fiDdit,  herbas  hie  mbcct  in  oUa ; 
lUff  ooquit  pultes^  alter  led  pocula  peilvrt. 


ON  DE£AM& 

PniLOSopiiirAL  ingenuity  has  long  been  displayed  in  the 
most  learned  disquisitioTis  iti  an  endenvoMr  to  account  for 
the  nature  of  these  phenomena.  The  strangeness  of  these 
visionary  |>erturbations  of  our  rest — their  sujjposed  influence 
on  our  destinies — their  frequent  veriln  tUion  by  subseciuen^ 
events — have  always  shed  a  mystic  piesh^e  around  them; 
■ad  superstition,  ignorance,  and  craft,  have  in  turns  charac-> 
tensed  them  as  the  warnings  of  the  Divine  will,  or  the 
machinations  of  an  evil  spirit. 

Macrubiua  divided  them  into  various  categories.  The 
first,  the  mere  dream,  somnium,  he  considers  a  figurative  and 
mysterious  representation  tluit  requires  to  be  interpreted. 
Dion  Cassias  gives  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Nero, 
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who  dreamt  that  lie  saw  the  chair  of  Jupiter  ^ass  into  the 
palace  of  Vespanan^  which  was  consideied  as  emblematical 
of  his  transhition  to  the  empire. 

The  second  distinction  he  teims  a  vision,  visio,  or  a  fore- 
boding of  future  events.  The  third  he  deemed  oracular, 
oracuTvmy  and  this  was  the  case  when  a  priest,  or  a  relative, 
a  deity,  a  hero,  or  sonic  venerable  person,  denounced  what 
was  to  happen,  or  warned  us*against  it.  As  an  exainj)lc  of 
this  inspiration,  for  such  it  was  considered,  an  anecdote  of 
Vespasian  is  related.  Having  heard  that  a  man  in  Achaia 
had  dreamt  that  a  person  unknown  to  him  had  assured  him 
that  he  should  date  his  prosperity  from  the  moment  that 
Nero  should  lose  a  toothy— a  tooth  just  drawn  from  that 
emperor  being  shown  to  him  the  following  day»  he  foresaw 
his  destinies :  soon  after  Nero  died,  Galba  did  not  long 
fiurvive  him,  and  the  discord  that  reigned  between  Otho 
and  ViteUius  ultimately  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brow. 
These  inspirations  were  considered  by  Cicero,  and  various 
philosophers,  as  particularly  appertaining  to  the  shrine  of  the 

S>ds;  those  who  sought  that  heavenly  admonition  were 
erefore  recommended  to  lie  down  in  temples.  The  Lace- 
dsemonians  sought  slumber  in  the  temple  of  Ptoitbea;  Brizo^ 
the  goddess  of  sleep  and  dreams,  was  worshipped  at  Delos, 
and  her  votaries  slept  before  her  altars  with  their  heads 
bound  with  laurel,  and  otlier  fatidical  symbols  ;  hence  divina- 
tion by  dreams  was  calkd  Ih  izomnutia.  Supplications  were 
offered  up  to  Mercury  for  propitious  visions,  and  a  caduceus 
was  placed  for  that  purpose  at  the  feet  of  beds  y  hence  was 
it  called  i  p/tiu. 

IModorus  informs  us  that  dreams  were  regarded  in  Egypt 
with  religious  reverence,  and  the  prayers  of  the  devout  were 
often  rewarded  by  the  gods  with  an  indication  of  appropriate 

remedies.  But  the  confidence  in  supernatural  agency  and 
the  p  tw  rr  of  magic,  was  only  deemed  a  last  rcsourre,  ^^  llen 
human  skill  had  been  baffled.  Some  persons  pronnsfd  a 
certain  suiu  ui  money  for  the  maintenance  of  sacred  animals, 
^consecrated  to  the  divini^  whose  aid  they  implored.  In 
the  case  of  in&nts^  a  certain  portion  of  their  hair  was  cut  off 
and  weighed,  and  when  the  cure  was  effected  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  gold  was  given  to  the  successful  intermediator. 

The  fourth  division  was  iNsomm/,  insonmium,  which  was 
characterized  by  a  disturbed  repose,  caused  ei flier  by  men- 
tal or  bodily  oppression,  or  solicitude.  The  tilUi  class  of 
drianis  was  the  phantasm  or  vi^ms,  which  takes  place  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  in  a  dozing  and  broken  slumber^  when 
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the  person  thinks  himself  awake,  and  yet  beliolds  fantastic  and 
t  hmierical  figures  floating  around  his  couch.  Under  this  class 
is  placed  the  ephialtes,  or  uight-mare.  Macrobius  represents 
the  phantasm  and  the  insomnium  as  little  deserving  of  at- 
tentionj  being  of  no  use  in  divination  and  prediction. 

When  these  notions  prevailed^  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
became  a  profitable  trade ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that, 
to  tlie  present  day,  it  is  considered  a  speculation  upon  credu- 
lity. We  tiiid  in  Phitarch's  Life  of  Aristides  that  there  were 
tables  drawn  out  for  lliis  purpose  ;  and  he  speaks  of  one  Ly- 
siniachus,  a  graiulooii  of  Aristides,  who  gained  a  liundsome 
livelihood  by  this  prufessiun,  taking  up  hi.s  slalion  near  the 
temple  of  iiacehus.  Rules  of  interpretation  were  formed  by 
Artemidonis,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
he  drew  his  conclusions  from  circumstances  considered  eitlier 
propitious  or  sinister.  Thus,  to  dreani  of  a  large  nose,  signi- 
fied subtlety ;  of  rosemary  or  sage,  trouble  and  weakness ;  of 
a  midwife,  disclosure  of  secrets ;  of  a  leopard,  a  deceitful  per- 
son. These  interpretations  became  so  multiplied,  that  at  last 
it  was  decreed  that  no  dreams  which  related  to  the  public 
weal  should  be  regarded,  unless  they  had  visited  the  brains  of 
some  magistrates,  or  more  than  one  individual.  I)ut  what 
limits  can  any  enactment  assign  to  the  influence  of  credulity 
and  superstition  ?  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Consul  Lucius 
Julius  repaired  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita,  in  obedience 
to  a  decree  of  the  senate  regarding  the  dream  of  Cceciliay 
daughter  of  Balearicus* 

In  more  modem  times  we  have  often  seen  dreams  re- 
sorted to.  in  order  to  assist  the  speculations  of  policy  and 
priestcraft ;  some  of  them  as  absurd  in  t!;cir  nature  as  re- 
volting in  their  interpretation.  Monkish  records  relate  that 
St.  Bernard's  mother  dreamed  tliat  she  had  a  little  white 
do^  barking  about  her,  whieli  was  interpreted  to  her  by  a 
religious  person  as  meaning  ^'that  she  should  be  the  mo- 
ther of  an  excellent  dog  indeed,  who  should  be  the  hope 
of  God^s  house,  and  would  incessantly  bark  against  its 
adversaries,  for  he  should  be  a  famous  preacher,  and  cure 
many  by  his  medicinal  tongue.'*  Our  Archbishop  Laurence, 
to  whom  wc  owe  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Canterbury, 
was  about  to  emigrate  to  I'rance  under  the  discouragement 
ot  persecution,  until  w  arned  in  adrearn,  and  severely  scourged 
by  St.  Peter  for  his  weakness,  li  was  on  the  relation  not 
only  of  this  dream,  but  on  actually'  exhibiting  the  marks  of 
the  stripes  he  had*  received,  tliat  Eadbald  was  baptized,  and 
became  a  protector  of  the  church.   It      in  a  dream  of  this 
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description  that  St.  Andrew  instructed  Peter  Pontanus  how 

to  find  out  the  spear  that  had  pierced  our  Sa\aour'9  side,  and 
which  was  hidden  somewhere  near  Aiitiot  h.  Antioch  was  at 
that  time  besieged  by  the  Persians,  and  half  famished ;  but 
tliis  weapon  beins:  carried  by  a  bishop,  enabled  tlie  besieged 
to  beleat^uer  Caiban,  the  Persian  general. 

The  Peripatrtirs  reprost'nted  drcaais  as  arising  from  a  pre- 
saging faculty  of  the  uiind  j  other  sects  imagined  that  they 
were  suggestions  of  daemons.  Democritus  and  Lacretius 
looked  upon  them  as  spectres  and  simulacra  of  corporeal 
thingSy  emitted  fromthem^  floating  ii  the  air,  andassaihng 
the  soul.  A  modem  writer,  Andrew  Baxter,  entertained  a 
notion  somewhat  similar,  and  imacnned  that  dreams  were 
prompted  by  sr|!nr:ite  immaterial  beings,  or  spirits,  who  had 
access  to  the  slct  jier's  brain  with  the  faculty  of  inspiring  him 
with  various  ideas,  liurton  divides  dreams  into  natural, 
divine,  and  difimoniacal  j  and  he  defines  sleep,  after  Scaliger, 
as  '^the  rest  or  binding  of  tiie' outward  senses,  and  of  the 
common  sense,  for  the  preservation  of  body  and  soul/' 

Gradually  released  from  the  trammels  of  superstition, 
modern  philosophers  have  sought  for  more  plausible  ex- 
planations of  the  nature  and  causes  of  dreams,  but  perhnps 
without  having  attained  a  i^reater  dri;rec  of  rertaintv  m  this 
difficult  question  than  our  bewildered  ancestors.  VVolfius  is 
of  opinion  that  every  dream  originates  in  some  sensation,  yet 
the  independent  energies  of  the  mind  are  sufficiently  dis- 
played in  the  preservation  of  the  continued  phantasms  of  the 
imagination.  He  maintains  that  none  of  these  phantasms 
can  prevail  unless  they  arise  from  this  previous  sensation. 
De  Formey  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  conceives  that 
dreams  are  supernatural  wlien  not  produced  by  these  sen<ja- 
tions.  But  of  what  nature  are  these  sensations  ?  Are  they 
corporeal  impressions  received  prior  to  sleep,  and  tlie  con- 
tinuances of  reflection,  or  arc  they  the  children  of  an  ullc 
brain  ?  Altliough  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  an  affinity  between 
the  subjects  of  our  dreams  and  our  previous  train  of  thought, 
yet  it  is  more  than  probable  diat  dreams  are  excited  by  im- 
pressions experienced  in  our  waking  moments,  and  retrans- 
mitted to  the  sensorium,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  link 
the  connexion  of  our  ideas,  and  trace  their  imperceptible 
catenation.  Moreover,  there  docs  not  exist  a  necessary  and 
regular  association  in  tlie  state  of  mind  that  succeeds  any 
particular  impressions.  These  ini]>rcssions  only  predispose 
the  mind  to  certain  ideas,  which  act  upon  it  with  more  or 
less  subsequent  energy,  and  with  more  or  lesa  iiregularity^ 
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according  to  the  condition  ui  wiiicli  the  predisposing  causes 
Iwve  left  it  It  has  b«en  observed  that  we  seldom  £eam  of 
the  objects  of  our  loye  or  our  antipathies.  Sueh  dreams  may 
not  be  the  Datura!  results  of  such  sentiments.  We  may 
fondly  love  a  woman^  and  in  our  dreams  transfer  tliis  soft 
sensation  of  fondness  to  another  indi\'idual, — to  a  dog  that 
f<indles  us,  or  any  other  pleasing  ohject.    We  may  have  ex- 

1)erienced  fear — in  a  storm  at  sea;  yet  we  may  not  dream  of 
)eing  tossed  ai)()ut  in  a  boat,  but  of  bcinq:  inounttd  upon  a 
runaway  horse  wlio  huiTics  us  to  destniction,  or  of  tlying 
from  a  frdling  avalanche.  Our  mind  had  been  predisposed 
by  fear  to  receive  any  terrific  impression,  and  most  probably 
these  alarming  phantasms  will  be  of  a  chimerical  and  an  ex- 
travagant nature.  A  man  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog  may 
fancy  himself  in  tlie  coils  of  a  boa-constrictor.  When  dream* 
ing^  the  mind  is  in  an  abstracted  state ;  but  still  is  its  reci- 
procal influence  over  the  body  manifest^  although  it  is  power- 
less on  volition.  Vi^xilr^'^c'c  sleep  is  still  fiM-ake  ;  but  her 
assistance  is  of  no  avail  until  the  connexion  between  mind 
and  l)o(lv  is  aroused  by  any  alarm  from  external  ne^ent*?.  It 
is  well  known  tli.it  a  hungry  man  will  dreum  of  an  anq)le 
repast.  A  patient  with  a  blibtcr  on  his  head  bas  fancied  him- 
self  scalped  by  Indians  in  all  their  fentastic  ornaments.  Som<- 
nambulum  clearly  proves  that  the  mind  retains  its  energies 
in  sleep.  Locke  has  justly  observed  that  dreams  are  made 
up  of  the  waking  man's  ideas,  although  oddly  put  together. 
Hartley  is  of  opinion  that  dreams  are  nothing  but  the  reveries 
of  sleeping  men,  and  are  deducible  from  tlie  impressions  and 
ulens  lately  k  i  i  ived,  tbe  state  of  the  body,  and  j'.ssoeidtion.  I 
iiavc  endeavoured  to  explain,  on  the  grumul  of  tiie  f^eneral 
effects  of  predisposition,  the  Hniunalics  which  so  often  are 
displayed  in  these  associations.  Of  tlie  surprising  powers  of 
the  mind  in  somnambulism  we  have  many  instances  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  doubted.  Henricus  ab  Heeres  was  in 
the  habit  of  composing  in  his  sleep,  reading  aloud  his  pro- 
ductions, expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  calling  to  his  cham- 
ber-fellow to  join  in  the  commendation.  Ceelius  Kliodii^inus 
when  busied  in  his  interpretation  of  I'liny,  could  oidy  find 
the  proper  signilication  of  tlie  word  cclriijuili  in  his  slumbers. 
There  i-s  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  mind  is  capable  of 
receiving  impressions  of  knowledij^e,  but  more  jiartieularly  in- 
spiratiouji  uf  genius,  when  the  body  i.s  lulled  in  a  state  of 
apparent  repose.  Dreams  have  been  ingeniously  compared 
to  a  drama  defective  in  the  hiws  of  unity,  and  unconnected 
by  (instant  anachronisms.  Yet  certain  incoherences  are  not 
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Irequent:  Darwin  has  jnstiy  remarked  that  ft  woman  win 
selaom  dream  that  she  is  a  soldier^  and  a  8oldicr*s  visions 
will  seldom  expose  him  to  the  apfMrehensionB  of  chiid>birth. 

Buffon  has  observed,  "  We  represent  to  ourselves  persons 
whom  we  liave  never  seen,  and  such  us  liave  l)een  dead 
for  many  years;  we  ))LlK)id  them  alive  and  such  as  they 
were,  but  we  associate  tiicm  witli  actual  things,  or  with  per- 
sons of  other  times.  It  is  the  same  with  our  ideas  of  locality  j 
we  see  things  not  where  they  were,  but  elsewhere^  where 
they  never  could  have  been/' 

Dogald  Stewart  has  endeavoured  to  accoimt  for  these  phe- 
nomena by  the  doctrine  that  in  sleep  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  suspended,  arid  that  tl^erefore  the  cause  of  dreams 
is  the  loss  of  power  of  the  will  over  tiie  mind,  which  in  the 
waking  condition  is  subject  to  its  control.  Now,  if  this  be 
,  the  case,  dreams  must  consist  of  mental  operations  inde- 
pendent of  the  will.  However^  it  is  not  the  suspension  of 
the  will  and  of  the  powers  of  volition  that  alone  constitates 
sleep ;  it  is  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing,—attention,  comparison,  memory,  and  judgment.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  suspension  of  aU  our  active  intellectual 
facnUies  liuit  \ve  never  can  tri/f  durini;;  oiir  dreams  ;  in  that 
state  there  appears  to  be  a  resistance  of  the  powers  of  voU- 
tioii  with  which  the  mind  struggles  in  vain,  and  whieli  is  ex- 
pressed both  by  moans,  and  the  character  of  the  sleeper's 
every  feature,  which  portrays  a  state  of  anguish  and  impa- 
tience. In  aU  dreams  that  are  not  of  a  moibid  nature,  every 
action  is  passive,  involuntary.  This  state  is  widely  di£ferent 
firom  deUrium,  in  which  the  brain  is  in  a  morbid  state  of 
excitement;  and  the  body  is  more  susceptible  than  usual  of 
external  ageiu  y,  wliile  the  mind  is  perple&ed  by  hallucina- 
tions of  an  iTroiierius  nature. 

Dr.  Ahcrt  loml^ie  considers  insanity  and  dreaminij'  as  hav- 
ing a  remarkable  aftinity  when  considered  as  menial  phe- 
nomena; the  impressions  in  the  one  case  being  more  or  less 
permanent,  and  transient  in  the  other.  Somnambulism  he 
considers  an  intermediate  state.  Dreams,  according  to  his 
theory,  are  divided  into  four  classes :  the  first,  when  recent 
events  aud  recent  mental  emotions  arc  mixed  up  with  each 
other,  and  with  okl  events,  by  some  feeling  common  to  botli ; 
the  second  class  relates  to  trains  of  images  brought  up  by 
association  with  bodily  sensations ;  the  third,  the  result  of 
forgotten  associations ;  and  the  fourtii  class  of  dreams  con- 
tains those  in  which  a  strong  propensity  of  character,  or  a 
strong  mental  emotion,  is  imbodied  in  a  dream,  and  by  some 
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natiiral  coincidence  is  fulfilled.  The  following  interesting 
cases  that  fell  under  Dr.  Abercromlno's  immediate  notic6| 
Illustrate  his  views  and  the  above  clusi>ihcation. 

Regarding  the  first  class,  Dr.  A.  relates  the  following  :  "  A 
woman^  who  was  a  patient  in  the  clinical  ward  of  Uie  in- 
firmary of  Edinhurgfa^  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Duncan,  talked 
a  great  deal  in  her  sleep,  and  made  numerous  and  very  dis« 
tinct  allusions  to  the  cases  of  other  sick  persons.  These 
allusions  did  not  apply  to  any  patients  \vho  were  in  the  ward 
at  tlio  time;  but,  after  some  ohscrvntirnt,  tliev  were  fo\ind  to 
refer  (  ru  rcctly  to  the  cases  of  individuals  wiio  were  t  here  when 
this  woman  was  a  patient  in  the  ward  two  years  before." 

The  foHowing  is  an  instance  nf  phantasms  being  produced 
by  uur  associations  w  ith  bodily  sensationSj  and  tends  to  show 
how  aliye  our  faculties  continue  during  sleep  to  tiie  slightest 
impressions : 

The  suhject  of  this  observation  was  an  officer  in  the  expe* 
dition  to  Louisburg  in  1 758,  who  had  this  peculiarity  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree,  that  his  companions  in  the  transport 

were  in  the  constant  habit  of  amusing  themselves  at  his  ex- 
pci\so.  They  could  produce  in  him  any  kind  of  dream  by 
whispering  in  his  ear,  especially  if  this  was  done  by  a  friend 
with  whose  voice  he  had  become  familiar.  Onetime  they 
conducted  him  through  the  whole  progress  of  a  quarrel, 
which  ended  in  a  duel ;  and  when  the  parties  were  supposed 
to  have  met,  a  pistol  was  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  €t^, 
and  was  awakened  by  the  report.  On  another  occasion  they 
found  him  asleep  on  the  top  of  a  locker  in  the  cabin,  when 
they  made  him  believe  he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  exhorted 
him  to  save  himself  by  swimming.  Tliey  then  told  him  that 
a  shark  was  pursuing  him,  and  entreated  him  to  dive  for  his 
life.  He  instantly  did  so,  and  with  so  much  force  as  to  tlirow 
Inmself  from  the  locker  upun  the  cabin  floor,  by  wliieli  he 
was  much  bruised,  and  awakened  of  course.  xVfter  the  land- 
ing of  the  army  at  Lonisboigy  his  friends  found  him  one  day 
asleep  in  his  tent,  and  evidently  much  annovod  by  the  can- 
nonading. They  then  made  him  bdieve  that  he  was  engaged^ 
when  he  expressed  great  fear,  and  showed  an  evident  dis- 
position to  run  away*  Against  this  they  remonstrated^  but 
at  the  same  time  increased  his  fears  l)y  imitating  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  the  dying ;  and  when  he  asked,  as  he 
often  did,  who  was  hit,  they  named  his  particular  friends.  At 
la*it  they  told  him  tiiat  the  man  next  himself  in  his  company 
had  fallen,  when  he  instantly  sprung  from  liis  bed,  rushed 
out  of  the  tcut^  uiid  wa3  oiUy  roused  from  his  dangei  und  his 
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dreain  by  falling  over  the  teat-ropes.  A  remarkable  thing  in 
this  oase  was^  Siat  after  these  experiments  he  bad  no  dis- 
tinct recoUection  of  hb  dreams,  but  only  a  confused  feeling  of 

oppression  or  fatigue,  and  used  to  tell  liis  friends  that  he  was 
sure  they  had  been  playing  some  trick  upon  him.    It  has 

been  observed  that  we  seldom  feel  courageous  or  daring  in 
our  dreams,  and  generally  avoid  dan^^er  when  menaced  by  a 
foe,  or  exposed  to  any  proha))le  peril. 

The  third  class  of  dreams  relates  to  the  revival  of  forgotten 
associations.  The  persou  lu  question  was  at  iJic  lime  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  principal  banks  in  Glasgow,  and  was 
at  his  place  at  the  teller^s  table^  where  money  is  paid,  when  a 
])erson  entered  demanding  payment  of  a  sum  of  six  pounds. 
There  were  several  people  waiting,  who  were  in  turn  entitled 
to  he  attended  to  before  him ;  but  he  was  remarkably  im- 
patient and  rather  noisy,  and  heini^  besides  a  rcnmrkable 
stammerer,  he  became  so  annoying,  that  another  gcntienian 
requested  him  to  pay  the  money  and  get  rid  of  him.  lie  did 
so  accordingly,  but  with  an  expression  of  impatience  at  being 
obliged  to  attend  to  him  before  his  turn,  and  thought  no 
more  of  the  transaction.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  which  was 
eight  or  nme  months  after,  the  books  of  the  bank  could  not 
be  made  to  balance,  the  dehciency  being  exactly  six  pounds. 
Several  days  and  nights  had  been  spent  in  enaeavonrini>^  to 
discover  the  error,  but  without  success,  when  he  returned 
home  nmch  fatigued,  and  went  to  bed.  lie  dreamt  of 
being  at  his  place  in  the  bank,  and  the  whole  transaction  of 
the  stammerer,  as  now  detailed,  passed  before  him  in  all  its 
particulars.  He  awoke  under  the  ML  impression  that  the  dream 
would  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of  what  he  was  so  anxiously 
in  search  of,  and  on  examination  he  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  neglected  to  enter  the  sum  which  he  had  thus  paid. 

The  following  singular  dreams  are  examples  of  the  fourth 
class.  A  cleriivinan  had  come  to  Edinl)uri:]i  from  a  short 
distance  in  the  country,  and  was  sleeping  at  an  inn,  when  he 
dreamt  of  seeing  a  fire,  and  one  of  his  children  in  the  midst 
of  it.  He  awoke  willi  the  impression,  and  instantly  left 
town  on  his  return  home.  When  he  arrived  in  sight  of  hia 
house,  he  found  it  on  fire,  and  got  there  in  time  to  assist  in 
saving  one  of  his  children,  who  in  the  alarm  and  oonfosioii 
had  been  left  in  a  situation  of  danger. 

A  gentleman  in  Edinburgh  was  affected  with  aneurism  of 
the  j)opliteal  artery,  for  which  he  was  under  the  care  of  two 
emment  surgeons,  and  the  day  was  fixed  fur  the  ojioration, 
About  two  days  before  the  appoiutoi  time,  the  wUe  ui  tlie 
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parent  dreamt  that  a  favourable  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  disease,  in  consequence  of  wliich  tlic  operation  would 
nut  be  required.  On  examining  the  tumour  in  the  morning, 
the  gentleman  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  pulsation  had 
entiKly  ceased^  and^  in  short,  thia  turned  out  to  be  a  spon- 
taneous cure, — a  very  rare  occurrence  in  surgical  practice. 

The  following  dream  is  still  more  remarkable.  A  lady 
dreamt  that  an  aced  female  relative  bad  been  murdered  by  a 
black  servant,  and  the  dream  occurred  more  than  once.  She 
was  then  so  impressed  by  it,  that  she  went  to  the  house  of 
the  lady,  and  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman  to  watcli  in  an 
adjoining  room  during  the  following  night.  About  tliree 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  gentleman,  hearing  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  left  his  place  of  concealment,  and  met  the  servant 
carrying  up  a  quantity  of  coals.  Being  questioned  aa  to 
where  he  was  goings  he  replied,  in  a  hurried  and  confused 
manner,  that  he  was  going  to  mend  his  mistress's  £re,  which 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  middle  of  summer  was 
evidently  impossible;  and,  on  further  investigation,  a  strong 
knife  was  found  concealed  beneath  tlio  roals. 

Dreams,  to  whatever  causes  they  niay  be  attributed,  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  our  sleep:  if  it  is  sound  and 
natural,  tbey  will  .sruldm  prevail ;  if,  on  tbe  contrar\%  it  be 
broken  and  uneasy,  by  a  spontaneous  association  dreams 
will  become  tocifiil,  and  might  indeed  be  called  visions,  so 
fuitastic  and  chimerical  are  sSl  the  objects  that  present  them- 
setves  in  motley  groups  to  the  disturbed  mind.  This  de- 
rangement in  the  sensorium  may  be  referred  to  various  phy- 
sical causes, — the  sensations  of  heat  or  of  cold,  obstruction 
in  the  course  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  when  lying 
upon  the  bnek,  a  difficult  digestion.  In  a  sound  sleep  our 
dreams  are  seldom  renu'mbered  except  in  a  vague  manner; 
whereas,  in  a  brukt  a  sleep,  as  Formey  has  obscn-ed,  the 
impression  of  the  dream  remains  upon  the  mind,  and  consti- 
tntea  what  this  philosopher  called  *^ih€  lueidii^  of  dream" 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  to  us  that  we  have  had  a  similar 
dream  several  times,  or  at  least  we  labour  under  this  impres- 
sion; nay,  many  persons  fancy  that  particular  events  of 
their  life  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence  had  clearly  taken 
place  at  a  former  period  either  in  reality  or  in  a  dream. 
3l or ning  "  winged  oreams"  are  more  easily  remembered  in 
their  circumstantial  vagaries  tlian  those  of  the  preceding 
night,  for  at  tliat  period  (the  morning)  our  sleep  is  not 
sound,  and  dreams  become  more  lucid.  These  rcvasseries, 
ha  the  Frcucii  caii  them,  aie  udmirably  dcsciibcd  by  Dryden : 
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A  dream  overtook  me  at  my  waking  hour 
This  morn,  and  dreams  they  wy  are  then  divine, 

AVhen  all  the  balm}*  vapours  are  exhal'd, 
And  some  o'erpowViug  god  continues  sleep. 

That  wc  are  more  or  less  impressionable  in  our  sleep  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  facility  witli  wliich  even  a  sound 
sleeper  is  disturl)ed  by  tlie  slightest  noise :  the  sparkling  of 
a  fire,  or  the  cracklini;  produced  by  the  wick  of  our  night- 
lamp  when  coming  into  contact  with  the  water  in  the  glass^ 
the  sting  of  an  insect,  the  slightest  admission  of  a  higher  or 
lower  temperature,  irill  occasion  a  broken  sleep  and  its 
dreams.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sense  of  seeing  is 
more  frequently  acted  upon  in  dreams  than  that  of  hearing, 
and  very  seldom  do  we  iind  our  smell  and  taste  under  their 
influence.  It  is  possible  that  this  peculiarity  may  arise 
from  the  greater  variety  of  impressions  with  wliich  the  sight 
is  daily  struck,  and  which  memory  communicates  by  asso- 
ciation or  retransmission.  Next  to  feeling,  \nsion  is  the  first 
sense  brought  into  relation  with  external  objects.  When 
we  hear  noises,  explosions,  tumultuous  cries,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  our  dreams  partake  of  a  delirious  and  morbid 
nature,  or  of  sensorial  or  intellectual  hallucinations^  in  whidi 
the  mind  is  actually  diseased,  and  our  perceptions  become 
erroneous  :  then  we  speak  loudly  to  others,  and  to  ourselves. 
When  these  liallucinations  prevfol  after  sleep,  the  invasion  of 
mania  may  be  apprehended. 

Cabanis,  in  his  curious  investigations  on  the  mind,  has 
endeavoured  to  fi.^  tlie  order  in  which  the  different  part^  of 
our  organization  go  to  sleep.  First  the  legs  and  arms,  then 
the  muscles  that  support  the  head  and  back :  the  first  sense 
that  slumbers,  accoiding  to  his  notions^  is  that  of  sight ;  tiien 
follow  in  regular  succession  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  hear- 
ing, and  feehng.  The  viscera  fell  asleep  one  after  the  other, 
but  with  different  degrees  of  soundness.  If  this  doctrine  he 
correct,  we  may  easily  conceive  tlie  wild  and  strange  incon- 
sistencies of  our  dreams,  during  which  the  waking  and  the 
sleeping  organs  are  acting  and  reacting  upon  eacli  other. 

Coq)oreal  sensations  and  different  organic  actions  fre- 
quently attend  our  dreams ;  but  these  may  be  attriijuted  to 
our  mode  of  living,  or  the  indulgence  in  certani  unruly 
desires  and  conversations.  That  man  and  animals  dream  6C 
the  pursuits  of  the  preceding  day  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  hence 
the  line, 

Et  csDtB  in  somnb  leporis  T«ttigia  latiat. 

The  effects  of  a  heavy  meal^  mote  especially  a  supper,  in 
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disturbing  our  rest,  was  well  known  and  recorded  by  ancient 
physicians  :  and  Crato  tells  us  "that  the  fittest  time  to  repair 
to  rest  is  two  or  three  hours  after  supper,  wiien  the  meat  is  then 
settled  in  the  bottom  of  the  stomach :  and  'tis  good  to  lie  on  the 
light  side  first,  because  at  that  side  the  lirer  doth  rest  under  the 
stomachy  not  molesting  any  way,  but  beating  him  as  a  fire  dotb 
a  kettle  Uiatis  put  to  it.  After  the  first  sleep  'tis  not  amiss  to 
lie  upon  the  left  side>  that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend  ; 
and  sometimes  ngain  on  the  belly,  but  never  on  the  back." 

Our  ancestors  had  recourse  to  various-  devices  to  procure 
sound  sleep.  Borde  recommends  a  good  drauijbt  of  strong 
drink  before  e;o\nrr  to  lied ;  Burton,  a  nutmoii:  ii"fl  ale,  with  a 
good  potation  of  muscadine  with  a  toast;  while  ^Etius  recom- 
mends a  sup  of  vinegar,  wliich,  according  to  Piso,  "  altettuat 
melaneholiam  et  ad  coueiliandum  tomuum  juvat/*  Opjiression 
from  repletion  will  occasion  fearful  dreams  and  the  night- 
mare ;  and  br)dily  sufferings,  when  exhaustion  has  brought  on 
sleep,  will  also  be  attended  with  alarming  and  painful  visions. 

Levinus  Lemnius  recommended  to  sleep  with  the  mouth 
s1mt,  to  promote  a  regular  diiijestlon  by  the  exclusion  of  too 
much  external  air.  The  night-mare  is  admirably  described  iu 
Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil : 

And  as,  when  heavy  sleep  Uaa  closed  the  sight. 
The  sickly  fancy  labotirs  in  the  ntj;ht, 
We  seem  to  run,  and,  destitute  of  force* 
Our  sinking  limbs  forsake  us  iu  the  course  : 
Jo  vain  we  heave  for  br^tli ;  in  vain  we  cry ; 
The  nerves*  ttnbi«oed«  their  ntnal  strength  deny, 
And  on  the  tongue  the  fiillfring  soeenCs  die. 

In  the  Runic  theology  it  was  regarded  as  a  spectre  of  the 
night,  which  seized  men  in  their  sleep>  and  suddenly  deprived 
them  of  speech  and  of  motion.  It  \v«is  vulgarly  called  witch- 
riding,  and  considered  as  arising  from  the  weight  of  fuliginous 
spirits  incumbent  on  the  breast. 

Somuus  ut  sU  kviSf  iit  tibi  coma  OrcviSf  is  the  ancient  axiom 
of  our  distich. 

That  your  sleep  may  be  light, 
Let  your  supper  be  slt^t. 

Notwithstanding  this  rule  of  health,  it  is  nererthdeas  true 
that  many  persons  sleep  more  soundly  after  a  hearty  supper ; 
aiid>  most  unquestionably,  dreams  are  more  frequent  towarda 
morning  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  night.    In  my  opinion, 

I  should  apjirehend  that  the  sound  sleep  of  supper-caters  is 

to  be  attriljiited  to  the  nnrcotic  nature  of  their  potations,  more 
than  the  meal,  aUhougi^i  the  siesta  of  southern  countries  might 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  a  contrary  upmion. 
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When  pliilosophers  speak  of  dreams  being  mental  ope- 
rations independent  of  the  will,  they  speak  vaguely,  for  the 
operations  of  the  mmd  when  we  are  awake  are  too  frequentlj 
uncontrolled  by  yolition.  Did  we  possess  this  power  over  our 
rebellious  thoughts,  who  would  constantly  ponder  on  a  pamful 
subject  ?  Our  thoughts  cannot  be  suspended  atwill^  and  tlieur 
influence  has  been  beautifiilly  described  by  Shakspeare: 

My  brain  1*11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 
My  soul  the  father  ;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still  breeding  thoughts. 

Volition  has  no  more  power  over  tlioui^lit  wlicn  we  are 
awake  than  sleeping;  and,  despite  all  mcUiph) .sical  and 
psychoWical  speculations,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that 
the  mind  does  not  retain  its  full  energies  during  sleep,  only 
they  cease  to  be  resulated  by  judgment,  and  are  not,  to  use 
Locke's  words,  un&r  the  rule  and  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing; and  even  on  this  opinion  it  has  been  faiily  ob* 
served,  that  much  of  incongruity  which  is  supposed  to  prove 
suspension  of  reason,  and  nnicn  of  the  vn\a  discordancy  of 
representation  wliirli  appears  to  prevail  during  our  sleep,  may 
arise  from  the  defect  of  memory  when  we  are  awake,  that 
does  not  retain  the  impression  of  images  which  have  pas«;ed 
across  the  mind  in  light  and  rapid  succcssiun,  and  which, 
therefore,  exhibit  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
picture  that  engaged  the  attention  in  sleep.  The  well-known 
fact  that  the  impressions  of  our  dreams  are  oftentimes  nune 
vivid  and  correct,  when  some  time  has  elapsed,  than  on  our 
awakening,  tends  to  confirm  this  hypothesis ;  and  these  re- 
collections arc  the  more  vi\nd  when  they  bear  any  analogy 
to  circumstances  that  come  to  pass. 

Sir  Thomas  Bnnvn  was  of  opinion  that  sleep  was  the 
wakincf  of  the  soul ;  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of 
reason;  and  that  our  ^saking  conceptions  do  not  match  the 
fancies  of  our  sleep.  He  thus  expresses  liimself  in  his  Kcligio 
Medici :  ^  At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign 
of  Soorpius ;  I  was  bom  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and 
I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no 
way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  gaUiardise 
of  company;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole 
comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  tlie  jests,  and  laugh 
myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as 
faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but 
in  my  dreams,  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  de- 
votions; ljut  our  grosser  memories  have  tlien  so  little  hoid  of 
our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  Uie  story,  and 
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can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  ft  oonfiued  and  braken 

tale  of  that  that  liath  passed/^ 

Dreams  have  been  considered  as  prescriptive  in  various 
diseases.  Diodoriis  Siculus  relates  that  a  certain  Scythian 
di  earned  that  ^sculupius  hatl  drawn  the  humours  of  his  l)()dy 
to  one  place,  or  head,  to  have  it  lanced.  When  Gulcn  had  an 
inflammation  of  the  diaplira^m,  we  are  told  that  he  was  di- 
rected in  a  dream  to  open  a  Toin  between  the  tinimb  and  the 
fourth  finger— ^an  operation  which  restored  him  to  health* 
Maicua  Antoninus  asserted  that  he  learned  in  his  dreams 
various  remedies  for  spitting  of  blood.  It  is  related  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  that,  when  at  Paris,  in  167  being  disor- 
dered Mith  "a  pain  in  his  reins,"  he  sent  for  a  physician,  who 
prcscrihetl  bh)od-letting,  but  lie  deferred  subniittinj^  to  it,  and 
dreamed  that  very  ni^ht  that  he  was  in  a  place  where  j)aim- 
trees  grew,  and  tluil  a  woman  in  a  romantic  habit  ollered 
dates  to  him.  The  next  day  he  sent  for  dates,  which  cured 
him.  Now«  although  this  cure,  brought  about  by  a  dream, 
was  considered  wonderful,  its  circumstances  offer  nothing 
supernatural*  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Sir  Christopher 
baa  frequently  read  in  foreign  works  on  medicine,  that  dates 
were  recommended  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  nephritic 
complaints ;  and,  moreover,  had  met  in  his  daily  pcrambida- 
tions  female  (jnacks,  who  exhibit  themselves  to  this  day  in  the 
French  metrojnjhs,  fantastically  attired,  and  vending  their 
far-famed  nostrums.  That  he  should  have  reniembercd  dates, 
and  that  the  phantasm  of  the  shc-mouutcbank  niighl  al  the 
same  time  hare  struck  his  fancy^  were  two  associations  by  no 
means  improbable* 

It  is  Tery  likely  that  all  the  strange  stories  of  prophetic 
dreams  might  be  traced  to  a  similar  connexion  of  ideas.  I 
have  before  observed  that  dreams  do  not  always  assume  their 
complexion  from  recent  occurrences,  and  our  bodily  suffer- 
ings durinu;  sleep  bring  to  our  recollection  ever)'  circumstance 
tiiat  regards  the  malady.  A  patient  who  had  a  bottle  of  hot 
wau-r  placed  at  his  feet  dreamed  that  he  was  walking  in  great 
agony  in  tlie  burning  lava  uf  Vesuvius.  Similar  associations 
ezi&t  when  awake :  the  man  whose  arm  has  been  amputated 
constantly  refers  the  pain  he  experiences  to  the  lost  hand,  or 
to  that  part  of  the  lunb  which  received  the  injury;  and  the 
'very  same  nervous  illusion  prevails  during  his  slumbers.  A 
case  is  recorded  of  an  officer  who  had  lost  his  leg,  and,  when 
cold,  felt  comfort  and  warmth  by  wrapping  the  stump  of  his 
wooden  kg  in  flaoneL 
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In  various  diseases  the  nature  and  the  period  of  the  inva- 
sion of  dreams  afford  a  vahiable  ground  of  observation  to  the 

physician  both  in  his  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the  case.  In 
incipient  hydro-thorax,  for  instance,  dreams  occur  at  the  very 
moment  the  patient  falls  asleep^  and  he  fancies  himself  suffo* 
cated  by  some  impending  and  destructive  weight.  Diseases 
of  tlie  heart  are  accompanied  l)y  alarming  dreams,  from  wliich 
the  patient  starts  up  m  great  terror.  In  children  the  pertur- 
bation of  their  sleep  frequently  indicates  the  seat  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  and  the  valuable  researelies  on  tlie  nervous  system 
by  Charles  Bell  have  enabled  tlic  medical  attendaut  to  rc^d 
in  the  features  of  a  sleeping  iidant  whether  tlic  malady  be  in 
the  head^  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  the  abdomen. 

If  proof  were  wanting  that  dreams  arise  firom  our  waking 
thoughts,  it  might  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  those 
sleepers  who  divulge  tfaeir  secrets,  and  verify  the  lines  of 
Shuupeare : 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  rieep  will  mutter  Cheir  aflfain. 

Reason,  therefore,  prompts  ns  to  reject  the  idea  of  dreams 
being  preternatural  suggest  ions.  I  n  crcneral,  we  may  con- 
sider them  as  a  morbid  exciteiiu  nt  of  Liie  ])rain,  arising  either 
from  moral  or  physical  causes,  and  de|iciiduig  essentially  on 
the  condition  of  our  mind  and  budy.  Our  most  lively  hopes 
are  ever  linked  with  fears  that  prey  upon  us  even  when  most 
secure;  and  these  apprehensions,  recurrius  in  our  dpeamsy 
prove  too  often  prophetic  of  the  very  events  we  dreaded. 
The  prejudices  of  early  education  shed  around  tiiese  fore- 
warmngs  circumstantial  incidents ;  and  fear  is  the  greatest 
ally  of  superstition. 

If  our  visions  by  Tiight  are  fraught  with  such  singular  cir- 
cumstances, our  day  dreams,''  or  reveries,  are  frequently 
attended  with  strange  associations.  The  impressions  re- 
ceived during  these  ecstatic  visions  or  trances  will  occa- 
sionally act  so  powerfully  upon  the  mind,  that  during  our 
waking  hours  and  the  usu<il  pursuits  of  life  we  cannot  divest 
ourselves  of  the  existence  of  their  reality. 

Dr.  Arnoukl  has  given  the  following  curious  account  of  a 
case  of  this  kind,  as  narrated  by  the  individual  himself 
^  One  afternoon  in  the  month  of  May,  feeling  himself  a  little 
unsettled  and  not  inclined  to  business,  he  thought  he  would 
take  a  walk  into  the  city  to  amuse  his  mind,  and  having 
strolled  into  St.  FauTs  Churchyard,  he  stopped  at  the  shop 
window  of  Carrington  and  Bowles,  and  looked  at  the  pi€tiire% 
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among  which  was  one  of  the  cathedral.  He  hadnotheen  lono; 
there  before  a  short  grave-looking  elderly  gen tlcniaa,  dressed 
ill  dark  brown  clothes^  came  up  and  began  to  examine  tlie 
prints,  and  occasionally  casting  a  glance  at  him,  verj^  soon 
entered  into  conversation  with  niro,  and  praisine  the  view  of 
St.  Paul's  which  was  exhibited  at  the  window,  told  him  many 
anecdotes  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  the  architect,  and  asked 
him  at  the  same  time  if  he  liad  ever  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  dome.  !Te  replied  in  tlic  negative.  The  stranger  then 
inquired  if  he  had  dnicd,  and  proposed  that  they  should  go  to 
an  eating-house  in  the  nci2:hl)ourhoi)d,  adding  that  after  ihn- 
ner  he  would  accompany  inni  up  St.  Paul's.  It  was  a  glorious 
afternoon  for  a  view,  and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  place 
that  he  could  point  out  every  ohiect  worthj  of  attention. 
The  kindness  of  tiie  old  gentleman  s  manner  induced  him  to 
comply  with  the  invitation,  and  ti  e)  went  to  a  tavern  in 
some  dark  alley,  the  name  of  which  he  did  not  know.  They 
dined  and  very  soon  left  the  table,  and  ascended  to  the  ball 
just  below  the  cross,  which  they  entered  alone. 

"  The^  had  not  been  tliere  many  minutes,  when,  while  he 
was  gazing  on  the  extensive  prospect  and  deliglited  with 
the  splendid  scene  below  him,  the  grave  gentleman  pulled 
out  from  an  inside  coat-pocket  something  like  a  compass, 
having  round  the  edge  some  curious  figures ;  then  having 
muttered  some  untnt^gihle  words,  he  placed  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  ball.  He  felt  a  great  trembling,  and  a  sort  of  horror 
came  over  him,  which  was  increased  by  his  companion  asking 
him  if  he  sliould  like  to  see  any  friend  at  a  distance  and  tc 
linow  what  he  was  at  that  time  doing,  for  if  so,  the  latter 
could  show  him  any  such  person.  It  happened  that  his 
father  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  bad  health  and  for  some 
weeks  past  he  had  not  visited  him.  A  sudden  thought  came 
into  his  mind,  so  powerful,  that  it  overcame  his  terror,  that 
he  should  like  to  see  his  father.  He  had  no  sooner  expressed 
the  wish  than  the  exact  person  of  his  father  was  immediately 
presented  to  liis  sight  in  the  mirror,  reclining  in  his  arm- 
chair and  taking  his  afternoon  sleep.  Not  having  fuUy  be- 
lieved in  the  power  of  the  stranger  to  make  good  his  offer,  he 
became  overwhelmed  with  terror  at  the  clearness  and  truth 
of  the  vision  presented  to  him,  and  he  entreated  his  mys- 
terious companion  that  they  might  immediately  descend,  as 
he  felt  himself  very  ill.  The  request  was  complied  with, 
and  on  parting  under  the  portico  of  the  northern  entrance,  the 
stranger  said  to  him, '  Remember  you  are  the  slave  of  the  man 
of  the  mirror.'*^* 
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He  returaed  In  the  eveninf  to  his  home,  he  does  not 
know  exBdly  at  what  hour ;  feu  himself  unquiet,  depreased, 
gloomy^  apprehensive,  and  haunted  with  tnoughts  of  the 

stranger*  For  the  last  three  months  he  has  been  conscious 
of  the  power  of  the  latter  over  him^  Dr.  Amould  adds^  "  I 
inquired  in  wliat  v>  i\y  liis  power  was  exercised  ?  He  cast  on 
nie  a  look  of  snspiciott  mingled  with  contidenfT,  took  my  arm, 
and  after  leading  me  tiirough  two  or  tliree  rooms  and  then 
into  the  garden,  exclaimed,  'It  is  of  no  use — there  is  no 
concealment  from  lum,  fur  ail  places  arc  alike  open  to  him — 
he  sees  us— «nd  he  hears  us  now.'  I  asked  him  where  the 
heing  was  who  saw  us  and  heard  us  ?  He  replied  in  a  voice 
of  deep  agitation^  *  Have  I  not  told  you  that  he  lives  in  the 
ball  below  the  cross  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  that  he  only 
comes  down  to  take  a  walk  in  the  churchyard  and  get  his 
dinner  at  the  house  in  the  dark  alley.  Since  that  fatal  in- 
terview with  the  necroma?icer,'  he  continued,  ^  for  s\ich  I 
believe  him  to  be,  he  is  continually  dragging  me  Ijctorc  liim 
in  his  mirror — he  not  only  sees  me  ever)'  moment  of  the  day, 
but  he  reads  all  my  thoughts,  and  I  have  a  dreadful  con- 
sciousness that  no  action  of  my  hie  is  free  from  his  inspection, 
and  no  place  can  afford  me  security  from  his  power/  On  my 
reply  that  the  darkness  of  the  nieht  would  amird  him  protect 
tion  from  these  machinations,  he  said,  '  I  know  what  you 
mean,  but  you  are  quite  mistaken — T  have  only  told  you  of 
the  mirror^  but  in  some  part  of  the  building  which  he  passed 
on  comint;  away,  he  sliowed  me  wliat  he  called  a  i^eat  bell, 
and  1  heard  sounds  whicli  came  from  it,  and  whicli  went  to  it, 
sounds  of  laughter,  and  of  ani]:;er,  and  of  pain  ;  flu  re  was  a 
dreadful  confusion  of  sounds,  and  I  listened  Willi  vs  onder  and 
affright, — he  said,  *  this  is  my  organ  of  hearing ;  this  great 
bell  is  in  communication  with  all  the  other  belLs  within  the 
drde  of  hieroglyphics,  by  which  every  word  spoken  by  those 
under  my  control  is  made  audible  to  me.'  Seeing  me  look 
surprised  at  him,  he  said,  '  I  have  not  yet  told  you  all, 
for  he  practises  his  spells  by  hieroglyphics  on  walls  and 
houses,  and  wields  his  power,  Uke  a  detestable  tyrant  as  lie  is, 
over  the  minds  of  those  ^^  ]1om  he  has  enchanted,  and  who 
are  the  objects  of  his  constant  spite  within  the  circle  of  his 
hieroglyphics/  i  asked  him  what  these  hieroglyphics  were,  and 
how  he  perceived  them  ?  He  replied,  '  Signs  and  symbols 
which  you  in  your  ignorance  of  their  true  meaning  have  taken 
for  letters  and  words,  and  read,  as  you  have  thought,  Dai/ 
and  Martin  and  Warren's  blackings  Ohl  that  is  all  non- 
sense! they  are  only  the  mysterious  characters  which  he 
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places  to  uttrk  llie  boundaries  of  bia  dominions^  and  by  wbich 
ne  presents  all  escape  firom  bia  tremendona  power.  Hov  I 
bare  toiled  and  laboured  to  get  beyond  the  limits  of  hia  in- 
fluence 1  Onoe  I  walked  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  till 
I  fell  down  under  a  wall  exliaustcd  by  fatigue,  and  dropped 
asleep;  but  on  awaking  I  saw  the  dreadful  sign  before  my 
eves,  and  I  felt  myself  as  completely  under  his  infernal  spell 
at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey.* 

Dr.  Pritchard  remarks  un  ihi.s  singular  case  of  insanity, 
that  this  gentleman  had  actually  ascended  to  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's^  and  tbat  improsmona  tbere  reoeiyed  hein^  afterwarda 
renewed  in  bia  mind  wben  in  a  atate  of  vivid  excitement^  in  a 
dream  or  ecstatic  levery,  became  ao  blended  with  the  creation 
of  fancy,  as  to  form  one  mysterious  vision,  in  wbich  tbe  true 
and  the  imaginary  were  afterwards  inseparable. 

Tt  is  also  possible  that  this  person,  being  of  n  ne^^'ous  and 
sus(  (  ])tible  disposition,  had  l)een  struck,  when  on  the  dizzy 
height  of  the  cupola,  with  a  vertii^o,  or  fit,  durinnf  whieh  these 
phantasms  had  struck  hun  in  so  vivid  a  nianiier  as  to  derange 
his  intellects — the  loud  and  terrific  sound  of  the  bell  adding 
to  tbe  bonor  of  bis  aituation.  It  ia  well  known  tbat  peraona 
bave  recollected  circumstances  tbat  occurred  around  them 
during  an  epileptic  and  an  apoplectic  attack.  Our  wortby 
visionary  was  for  txs  o  years  an  inmate  of  a  private  asylum. 

In  regard  to  the  verification  of  dreams,  they  may  he  easily 
accounted  for  by  tbat  pronpTiess  that  most  men,  especially  if 
of  a  weak  and  impressionable  state  of  mind,  experience  in 
courting  the  object  of  their  hopes  or  fears.  Thus  have  the 
absurd  prognostications  of  fortune-tellers  been  too  frequently 
fatal,  as  we  may  work  up  our  thoughts  to  such  an  intensity 
as  to  bring  on  the  very  deatb  tbat  we  apprehend.  Dr. 
Pritobard  relatea  tbe  case  of  a  clergyman^  in  an  indifferent 
state  of  bealth^  wbo^  wben  atanding  one  day  at  tbe  comer  of 
a  street,  saw  a  funeral  procession  approacbing  bim.  He 
waited  till  it  came  near  him,  saw  all  the  train  pass  him,  with 
black  nodding  plumes,  and  read  his  own  name  oo  the  roffin, 
which  \vas  carried  bv.  and  entered,  witli  the  whole  procession, 
into  tlie  house  where  he  resided.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  an  iUuesa  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  few 
days. 

Poring  a  severe  fever^  in  tbe  penmsula,  my  nightly  rest 
was  constantiy  disturbed  by  the  Uireatening  appearance  of 
ii^imilff  with  fearful  horns  and  antlersj  incessantly  hovering 
•bout  me.  For  a  long  time  after  my  recovery  tbe  apectrd 
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illusion  continued,  and  every  liorse  or  mule  that  passed  by  me 
appeared  to  be  armed  with  immense  horns. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  of  Iii6 
many  physiologists  who  have  sought  to  investigate  l^e  nature 
of  dieamsy  we  ahaU  neiner  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion, 
since  we  follow  too  frequently  the  example  of  the  German  phi- 
losopher, Leaage,  who,  in  his  endeayour  to  throw  some  light 
on  this  obscure  subject,  sought  to  ascertain  the  hitermetliate 
condition  of  the  mind  when  passing  from  ilie  waking  state 
into  sleep,  a  transition  which  never  has  been,  and,  most  pro- 
bably, never  can  be  ascertained,  since  sleep,  to  a  certain 
degree,  is  a  suspension  of  all  power  of  attention,  peicepUon, 
volition,  axid  every  spontaneous  faculty. 


ON  FLAGELLATION. 

Amongst  the  various  moral  and  physical  remedies  intro- 
duced by  the  priesthood  and  physicians  for  tiie  Ijenetit  oi  so- 
ciety, flagellation  once  held  a  most  distinguished  rank.  As  a 
remedy,  it  was  supposed  to  reanimate  the  torpid  ctreolation 
of  the  capillary  or  cataneous  vessels^  to  increase  muscular 
energy^  promote  absorption,  and  favour  the  necessary  se- 
cretions of  our  nature.  No  doubt,  in  many  instances,  its 
action  as  a  revulsive  may  be  beneficial ;  and  urtication,  or 
the  stinging  with  nettles,  has  not  unfrequentiv  been  pre- 
scribed with  advantage.  As  a  religious  discipime,  for  such 
has  this  system  of  mortiticaiKiii  liecn  called,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered as  most  acceptable  to  Heaven;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  fustigation  was  commensurate  with  the  sinner's 
offence.  Under  the  head  of  Dtemonomania  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  whipping  was  equally  agreeable  to  tiie 
evil  spirit,  who  delighted  ni  flog^g  the  elect. 

It  appears  that  at  this  penod  a  behef  prevailed  that 
heavenly  mercy  restored  the  grace  that  had  been  forfeited, 
commuting  for  tempornl  punislinjent  tliat  which  else  would 
have  been  eternal.  The  monks  of  Jb'onte  Avellana,  f(»r  hi- 
stance,  had  decreed  that  thirty  psalms,  said  or  sung,  witli  an 
accompaniment  of  one  hundred  stripes  to  each  ps^ro,  would 
be  considered  as  a  set-off  for  one  year  of  purgatory ;  and,  by 
this  calculation^  the  whole  psalter,  vfhim  would  have 
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manded  fifteen  thonsand  stripes,  would  hnvc  procured  a  relief 
of  five  years  from  the  fiery  ordeal.  It  was  no  doubt  under 
this  impression  that  St.  Domimc  the  Cuirassier,  so  named 
from  his  wearing,  day  and  night,  an  iron  cuirass  next  las  skin, 
and  which  lie  never  took  ofT,  adopted  this  same  covering  when, 
upon  entering  into  priest's  orders,  his  parents  presented  the 
bishop  who  ordained  him  with  a  rich  fur  garment,  an  offence 
for  which  the  holy  man  mhed  to  atone  by  donning  an  iron 
vestment. 

This  said  madman  belonged  to  the  congregation  of  Fonte 
Avellana,  the  monks  of  which  never  touched  either  wine  or 
oil,  and,  during  five  days  of  the  weelc,  lived  upon  bread  and 
water;  moreover^  every  day  after  service  they  flogged  each 

other.  Dominic,  in  extenuation  of  his  family^s  oflTence  in 
having  presented  his  diocesan  with  a  luxurious  gown,  lashed 
hunself  at  the  rate  of  ten  psalters,  and  tiiirty  thousand  lasiies 
per  (I'um  ;  by  which  he  calculated  that  )k'  was  redeeming 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  purgatorial  tor- 
ments per  (inttum  :  but,  in  addition  to  this  wholesome  allow- 
ance, he  iiumbly  peUiioned  his  superior  to  aUow  him,  during 
Lent,  a  supplementary  punishment  of  one  hundred  years, 
when  his  day's  work  was  two  psalters  and  a  half,  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  five  hundred  lashes.  This  punishment  did  not 
seem  sufficient  in  his  eyes  to  propitiate  the  Creator;  and  St. 
Pietro  Damiano  informs  us  tnat,  during  the  Lenten  days,  he 
actually  recited  the  psalter  two  hundred  times,  with  a  cre- 
scendo  accompaniment  of  sixty  millions  of  stripes.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Ye])es  shrewdly  ol)servcd,  thathe  marvelled 
less  at  a  man^s  head  being  able  to  retain  so  manv  verses  than 
that  his  arm  was  able  to  carry  on  such  a  ilagcllation ;  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  how  his  fiesb,  unless  made  of  iron,  could  resist 
such  a  castigation.  This  blessed  man  must  have  been  en- 
dowed with  powers  that  were  increased  by  exertion,  since  we 
find  that  his  ambition  gave  him  such  energy,  that  once  begin- 
ning his  operations  in  the  evening,  and  singing  and  flogging, 
and  flogging  and  singing,  con  amortf  through  the  day  and 
nighty  at  the  expiration  of  twenty*four  hours  he  had  gone 
through  the  psalms  twelve  times,  begun  them  a  thirteenth 
time^  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Deati  quorum,  the  thirty-second 
psalm  ;  having  inflicted  upon  himself  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred  stripes,  thereby  reducing  purga- 
torial stock  to  the  amount  of  sixty-one  years^  twelve  days^ 
and  thirty-three  nuuutes,  to  a  fraction. 

It  would  be  perf^tly  idle  and  absurd  for  any  freetliinker 
tu  doubt  Uus  tactj  recorded  by  an  eyewitness  —  Pietro 
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Damiano,  a  saint,  and  moreover  a  cardinal ;  and  Calmet  him- 
self maintains  tliat  no  man  should  dare  to  doubt  a  saint's 
assertion^  more  especially  when  speaking  of  another  beatified 
person.  Notwithstanding  thia  anertio&f  ft  stiff-Mdced  arith* 
mettdaii  calculated  that,  if  during  these  twentjr-fonr  houra  the 
aaint  had  given  himself  two  hlows  every  second^  the  number 
of  lashes  would  only  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  eight  hundred^  being  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  short  of  the  amount  stated  i  However^ 
this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  Father  Castaniza,  who  makes 
up  the  amount  hy  maintaining  tlmt  be  made  use  of  cats  with 
ten  tails,  and  tlu  rcfure  had  actually  a  balance  in  his  favour  in 
his  winding- s  1 1  e  e  f  * 

(Jbi  slimui/is  ihi  mJiuxiiSj  1ms  been  a  physiological  axiom  since 
the  days  of  Hippocrates;  and  flagellation  thus  employed  is 
only  a  modification  of  bUstering,  oi  exciting  the  skin  by  any 
other  irritatiii^  method.  The  moral  influenoe  of  flagellation 
in  the  treatment  of  different  diseases  has  been  apDieaated  bj 
the  ancients :  it  was  strongly  recommended  by  uie  disoqdes 
of  Asolepiades,  by  Cnlius  Auretianus,  and  since  by  Rhasis 
and  Valescus^  in  the  treatment  of  mania.  No  doubt,  the 
terror  which  this  castigation  inspires  may  tend  materially  to 
facilitate  the  management  of  the  insane.  To  the  present  day 
this  opinion  has  prevailed  to  a  revolting  degree,  and  it  is  no 
easy  matter  for  the  humane  physician  to  convince  a  keeper  of 
the  eriu>]tv  f)r  inutihty  of  this  practice.  Seldom  or  never 
does  tins  harsh  management  become  necessary :  I  had  charge 
of  a  military  lunatic  asylum  for  a  considerable  time,  and^  with 
one  exception,  never  touad  myself  warranted  in  causing  cor- 
poral punishment  to  be  inflicted,  notwithstanding  the  associ- 
ation of  ideas  of  dbcipline  which  such  a  chastisement  must 
have  produced  amongst  men  then  exposed  to  the  capridous 
infliction  of  the  lash.  The  case  to  whidi  I  allude  was  one  of  a 
Sergeant  N — ,  who  had  twice  attempted  my  Ufe,  and  who 
fully  remembcnred  every  circumstance  in  the  remissions  of  his 
m.ilady  ;  so  mudi  S0|  indeed^  that  doubts  were  entertained  in 
the  minds  of  the  casual  visiter  as  to  the  real  condition  of  his 
mental  faculties;  and  in  the  establishment  now  under  my 
superintendence  a  keeper  is  discharged  when  convicted  of 
having  struck  a  patient  under  any  circumstances. 

To  return  from  this  digrrssion  :  the  authoritative  power  of 
man  over  the  brute  creation  is  daily  witnessed,  even  with  unruly 

♦  As  this  worthy  never  took  ofT  hi*  cnirn?^  it  m.ty  be  shrew dlv  "^n*- 
pected  that  his  lashes  were  such  as  our  old  friend  Saacbo  Pan^a  inlhcted 
<m  the  tree. 
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and  ferocious  animals ;  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  cases  whpre 
bodily  puiiisiiment:  becomes  indispensable,  when  the  body  will 
feel  what  the  judgment  cannot  comprehend.  Bocrhaave  relates 
the  cue  of  a  hypochondriac  who  swore  that  his  legs  were  made 
of  straw;  but  an  officious  servan^tnsidy  who  was  sweeping  the 
room,  struck  him  across  the  shins  with  her  broomstick^  and 
soon  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  erroneous  impression* 

Flagellation  draws  the  circulation  from  the  centre  of  our 
system  to  its  periphery.  It  bus  been  known  in  a  fit  of  a^ie 
to  dispel  the  mid  stage.  Galen  had  observed  that  horse- 
dealers  were  in  tlie  hnbit  of  bringing  their  horses  into  high 
condition  by  a  niodeiaU'  fustigation  ;  and  therefore  recom- 
mended this  practice  to  give  embvnpoint  to  the  lean.  Anto- 
nius  Musa  Iroated  a  sdatioa  of  Octavius  Augustus  by  this 
process.  ElidnuB  Bsduanus  recommends  flagellation  or  ur- 
tication  when  the  eruption  of  exanthematic  diseases  is  slow  in 
its  development,  Thomas  Campanella  records  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  whose  bowels  could  not  be  relieved  without  his 
having  been  previously  whipped. 

Irritation  of  the  skin  has  been  often  observed  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  similar  effects.  The  erotic  irregularities  of  lepers 
is  well  authenticated  ;  and  various  other  cutaneous  diseases, 
which  procure  the  agreeable  relief  that  scratching  affords, 
have  brought  on  the  most  pleasurable  sensations.  There 
eiists  a  curious  letter  of  Abelard  to  his  Bloisa,  in  which  he 
says,  ^  Verbera  quandoque  dabat  amor,  non  furor ;  gratiai 
non  ira ;  qutt  omnium  unguentorum  suavitatem  transcende* 
rent." 

Tills  effect  of  flagellation  may  he  easily  referred  to  the 
powerful  symjmthy  that  exists  between  the  nerves  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  other  organs.  Artificial 
excitement  apneas  in  some  deofrer  natural:  it  is  observed  in 
vuriuus  animeus,  especially  in  the  kluic  tribe.  Even  snails 
plunge  into  each  other  a  bonj|r  and  prickly  spur  that  arises 
from  dieir  throats,  and  which,  hke  the  sting  of  the  wasp,  fre- 
quentlv  breaks  off  and  is  left  in  the  wound. 

In  the  monastic  orders  of  both  seses,  flagellation  became  a 
refined  art.  Flagellation  was  of  two  species,  the  upper  and 
the  lower;  the  upper  inflicted  upon  the  shoulders,  the  lower 
chictiv  resorted  to  M-hen  females  were  to  be  fusticjated.  This 
inode  was  adopted,  according  to  their  assertions,  from  the 
accidents  that  might  have  happened  in  the  upper  flagellfttion, 
where  the  twisting  lash  niignt  have  injured  the  sensitive 
bosom.    In  addition  to  this  device,  nudity  was  also  insisted 
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upon.  In  the  article  Daemonornanla  I  hare  recorded  various 
abominations  of  the  kind.  Nor  was  it  only  amongst  religious 
orders  and  their  followers  that  this  custom  obtained.  It  was 
practised  by  ladies  of  high  rank  amongst  their  commensals 
and  attendants.  Brantome  gives  us  a  curious  and  quaint  ao- 
eoont  of  this  amusing  castigation.  Mademoiselle  de  Limcuil, 
one  of  the  queen^s  maids  of  honour,  was  flagellated  for  having 
written  a  pasquinade,  in  company  with  all  the  young  ladies 
who  had  been  privy  to  tlie  composition.  And  on  another 
occasion  he  tells  us  :  "  J'ai  oiiV  parler  d'une  grande  dame  de 
par  le  monde,  voire  grandissime,  marid'e  ct  veuve,  qui  faisait 
depouiller  scs  danjes  ct  lilies,  jc  dis  les  plus  belles,  ct  se  de- 
lectait  fort  k  les  voir,  et  puis  elle  les  battait  du  plat  dc  la 
ntatn,  avec  degiandes  daoquades  et  blamuses  asses  nides ;  et 
lea  filles  qui  avaieiit  d^inqu6  en  quelque  chose,  avec  de 
bonnes  veiges,  et  die  les  clacquait  ainsi  selon  le  sujet  qu'ellea 
lui  en  donnaient,  pour  les  faire  ou  rire  on  pleurer." 

The  minions  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  other  princes^ 
wore  decl<ed  in  white  robes,  then  stripped,  nnd  whipped  in 
procession  for  the  gratification  of  their  roval  masters.  Not 
unfrequently  the  ladies  themselves  were  the  executioners  in 
cases wliere  any  man  liad  otlVnded  them;  and  the  adventure 
of  Clopinel  the  poet  is  worih  relating.  This  unfortunate 
wight  had  written  the  following  lines  on  the  fair  sex : 

Tootes  ^tes,  serez,  ou  ftktes, 
De  &it  ou  de  volontd*,  putcs; 

Et  qui  bicn  vous  cliercfierait 
Toutes  putes  vou<i  Irouverait. 

This  libellous  effusion  naturally  excited  tlie  in(Iiu;iiati()ii  of 
the  ladies  at  court,  who  decided  that  Clopinel  should  be 
flagellated  by  the  plaintiffs  without  merrv ;  and  it  is  dit^icult 
to  say  to  what  extent  they  un^ht  have  carried  ihen  \  eiigeancc 
but  for  a  timely  witticism  o?  the  culprit,  who  piteously  ad- 
dressing the  angry  yet  beauteous  group  around  him  with 
uplifted  arm  and  rod,  humbly  entreated  that  the  first  blow 
might  be  struck  by  the  honourable  damsel  who  felt  herself 
the  most  aggrieved.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  not  a  lash  was 
inflicted. 

Medical  men  were  frequently  consulted  as  to  the  adoption 
of  the  upi>er  or  lower  discipline,  as  flagellation  on  the 
shoulders  was  said  to  injure  the  eyesight.  It  was  from  the 
fear  of  this  accident  that  the  lower  disciphne  was  generally 
adopted  amongst  nuns  and  female  penitents,  as  appears  hy 
the  following  rule:  ^'Quippe  cum  e&  de  caus&  capudm^ 
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multseqiie  woniales,  virorum  mediconim  ac  piorum  hominum 
consilio,  ascesim  flagellandi  sursum  humeros  reliaoeimty  at 
sibi  nates  lumbosque  atrieDt  asperatis  ^nigis>  ae  noooais  foni- 
colia  conscribillent." 

Tn  a  medical  point  of  view,  urtication,  or  stinging  with 
nettles,  is  a  practice  not  suiHciently  a|)i)rc(  iatcd.  In  many 
instances,  especially  in  cases  of  j>aruiysis,  it  is  more  efficacious 
than  blistering  or  stimulating  frictions.  Its  effects,  although 
perhaps  lesspermancnt,  are  mure  general  and  diffused  over 
the  limb.  This  process  has  beta  found  efiectual  in  restoring 
heat  to  the  lower  extremities ;  and  a  case  of  obstinate  letbaigy 
was  cured  hj  Corvisart  by  repeated  nrdcation  of  the  whob 
body.  During  the  action  of  the  stimulus^  the  patient,  who 
was  a  young  man^  would  open  his  eyes  and  laii^h^  but  sink 
again  into  profound  sleep.  His  perfect  cure,  howewj  was 
obtained  in  three  weeks. 


ON  LIFE  AND  THE  BLOOD. 

The  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof. 
On  this  doctrine^  expressed  In  the  Mosaic  booka^  many  of 
tiie  olden  writers  founded  their  hypothesis  that  blood  was  the 
principle  of  life.   It  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that 

this  opinion  was  deriyed  from  a  more  ancient  ntual  than  the 
Levitical  code,  since  we  find  a  similar  belief  among  the 
Farsees,  Hindoos,  and  other  Oriental  nations  of  ver^  remote 
antiquity,  who  no  doubt  owed  the  practice  of  abstaimng  from 
blood  to  the  early  patriarchs. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  if  we  take  the  e\])ressioTis  of 
their  poets  as  being  conclusive,  entertained  simdar  notions 
regardmg  the  vital  fluid  ^  and  the  "  purple  death"  of  Homer 
and  "  the  purple  life"  of  Virgil,  are  phrases  evidently  ajjpli- 
cabie  to  this  tlieor>',  which  Critias,  Kmpedocles,  and  Uieir 
sects  maintained.  This  opinion,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
haye  dictated  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  Moses.  When 
he  savs  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof/'  it  merely 
ngnines  that  when  the  blood  is  abstrscted  death  ensues; 
a  circumstance  that  must  have  been  daily  and  hourly  ob- 
served. It  is  probable  that  this  injunction  was  promulgated 
to  check  the  bwbarovia  CQStoffl  of  woaii^ 
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seems  to  have  prevailed  long  before  the  Jewish  legislator. 
We  read  in  Genesis  ix.  4,  "  Flesh  with  the  life  thereof, 
which  is  the  l)lood  thereof,  shall  you  not  eat/*  From  this 
circumstance  we  may  infer  that,  like  the  Abyssinians  of 
Bruce's  time,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  teanng  and  cut- 
ting fleih  from  live  animals.  Saul's  army  was  guilfy  of  a  si* 
milarpractioe.  It  therefore  behoved  ihdr  legislatm  to  op- 
pose a  custom  that  increased  the  natural  ferocity  and  cruelty 
of  the  nation  they  ruled. 

This  theory  of  the  ancients  has  been  frequently^  revived  in 
modern  times,  and  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  increase  the 
mystery  tliat  veils  the  nature  of  our  existence.  Har^-ey,  who 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  a  convert  to  this 
ductnne;  lioiiUian  also  adcj})ti'(l  it;  and  Huxham  not  only 
fuUy  believed  in  it,  but  sought  the  immediate  part  ui  ihc 
blood  that  constituted  life,  and  fancied  that  he  had  discovered 
it  in  its  red  particles.  It  was  John  Hunter,  however,  who 
first  established  the  system  on  any  thing  like  a  rational  basis, 
although  Ills  arguments  on  the  subject  have  led  to  much 
doubt  and  illiberal  controversy.  "  The  difficulty,**  says  he, 
"  of  conceiving  that  blood  is  endowed  with  life  wlille  circu- 
lating, arises  merely  from  its  heino:  a  fluid,  and  the  mind 
not  l)eiiig  uccustunied  to  the  idea  of  a  living  tiuid.  1  shall 
endeavour,"  he  eoutinues,  "  to  show  that  organization  and 
life  tlo  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  each  other ;  tliat  organ- 
ization may  arise  out  of  Uving  parts  and  produce  action ;  but 
that  life  can  never  arise  out  of  or  produce  organization.^  The 
errors  of  this  doctrine  are  obvious,  and  have  led  m^i^Y  ii^ge- 
nious  physiologists  into  a  mase  of  idle  wandering.  The  &ct 
is,  that  life  is  the  inslsrament  of  organization,  or,  in  other 
words,  organization  is  the  result  of  life.  The  embryo  oould 
not  be  developed,  did  not  the  fluid  that  animates  it  possess  a 
principle  of  vitaUty  which  it  communicates  to  a  body  pre- 
viously organized.  In  this  confusion  the  word  "life"  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  jjower,  and  at  otiiers  to  the 
result.  Without  organization,  life  cannot  be  transmitted; 
and  the  moment  the  principle  of  life  ceases,  a  disorganization, 
more  or  less  rapid,  ensues. 

The  doctrine  cif  the  vitality  of  the  blood  has  very  lately 
been  maintained  by  several  physiolo^ts.  Professor  Schulta 
speaks  of  an  active  vital  process  which  can  be  seen  constantly 
going  on  between  the  individual  molecules  of  the  blood  and 
the  substance  of  the  vessels;  but  Muller  asserts  that,  during 
ten  yeara,he  eyaroined  the  circulatioii  of  the  blood  in  various 
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partSj  at  enarf  oppartunity  and  with  different  inttmmenUif 
out  had  never  iettn  what  Skshulta  describes — ^the  constant  as- 
similation^ disappearance,  and  new  formation  of  the  globules ; 
nor  had  Rudolphi,  Purkinje,  Koch,  and  Meyer,  been  more 
successful  in  their  inTcstii^ntion  ;  and  Muller  turlher  main- 
tains that  the  motion  of  tliese  red  particles  in  the  circulation 
is  purely  passive,  which  may  be  proved  by  compressing  the 
vessels  of  the  liaib,  or  the  limb  itself. 

Eber  and  Meyer  pretended  that  these  red  particles  were 
infusory  animals.  On  this  important  and  curious  subject  I 
■liall  Quote  Muller's  opinion  >  ^'The  (question  whether  the 
blood  DO  living  fluid  or  not,  calls  to  mind  a  critical  state  of 
our  science.  Aveiy  tbing  wbich  evidences  an  action  wbidi 
cannot  be  eiplained  by  the  laws  of  inorganic  matter,  is  said 
to  have  an  orguae,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  vital  pro- 
perty. To  r^ard  merely  the  solids  of  the  body  as  hving,  is 
mcorred^  for  there  are  strictly  no  organic  soUds ;  in  nearly 
all,  water  constitutes  four-fifths  of  tlirir  weight.  Although, 
then,  ori£unic  matter  jrcTiernlly  be  considered  as  merely 
*  susceptible  of  life,^  and  tlie  organized  parts  as  *hving,^  yet 
the  blood  also  must  be  regarded  as  endowed  with  Ufe,  for  its 
action  cannot  be  comprehended  from  chemical  and  physical 
laws.  The  semen  is  not  merely  a  stimulus)  tor  the  fructifi- 
cation of  the  egg,  for  it  impregnates  tlie  eggs  of  the  Batrachia 
and  flabes  out  of  the  body ;  and  tbe  §onn,  endowments,  and 
even  tendencies  to  disease^  of  tiie  fetber^  are  transfenned  to 
tbe  new  individuaL  The  semen^  tbeiefore»  although  a  fluids 
is  evidently  endowed  with  life,  and  is  capable  of  imparting 
lilis  to  matter.  The  impregnable  part  of  tbe  egg,  the  germined 
membrane,  is  a  completely  unorganized  aggregation  animal 
matter;  but,  nevertheless,  is  animated  with  the  whole  or- 
ganizing power  of  the  future  beirij^,  and  is  capable  of  impart- 
ing life  to  n  new  matter,  aithougli  soft,  and  nearly  allied  to  a 
fluid.  The  Ijlood  also  evidences  organic  properties  ;  it  is 
attracted  by  living  organs,  M  hich  are  acted  upon  by  vital 
stimuli.  There  subsists  between  the  blood  and  the  organized 

Earts  a  reciprocal  vital  action,  in  which  the  blood  has  as 
a  share  as  the  organs  in  which  it  circulates/' 
This  doctrine  is^  no  doubt,  ingenious,  bnt  I  do  not  consider 
it  as  conclnsive.  It  is  not  beorase  that  in  inflammation,  the 
blood  becoming  soUd,  forming  pseudo  membranes^  which  are 
shortly  after  snppHed  with  a  nroportion  of  blood-vessels^ 
blood  possesses  life.  If  this  adventitioiis  coaguUtion  were 
not  ivpplied  witb  bloody  it  woiold  prore  a  foraign  body  i  bat 
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it  is  noCy  tihmfore,  shown  that  the  cifcumstance  of  its  possess- 
ing vitiility  after  its  formation  is  a  proof  of  the  life  of  the  blood ; 
it  only  shows  that  the  secretions  dF  the  blood  are  endowed  with 
a  susceptibility  of  life,  when  liavine^  assumed  a  solid  form,  need- 
ing vessels  tor  its  support.  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  a  pro- 
fessional question  of  great  interest,  but  which  would  need  a 
development  foreisrn  to  the  nature  of  these  sketches. 

The  Greeks  had  distinct  appellations  for  the  cause  and  re- 
sult of  life ;  the  fonner  they  temed  ^fx*),  the  latter  The 
essential  nature  of  life  is,  and  most  probably  will  ever  remain, 
an  impenetrable  mysteiv.  living  matter  is  endowed  with  a 
property  which  we  call  me ;  but  to  find  out  to  what  we  may 
venture  to  attribute  this  property,  is  a  vain  and  hypothetical 
attempt.  Equally  vain  and  absurd  liave  been  the  endeavours 
to  ascertain  whether  life  began  at  the  creation  to  be  subse- 
quently transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  or  owed  its 
origin  to  a  spontaneous  generation  from  matter.  Many  ancient 
philosophers  considered  matter  as  eternal :  such  was  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Pythagoreans ;  amongst  whom  we  must  par* 
ticularly  notice  Lucanus  OoeUus,  whose  svslem,  developed  in 
a  work  written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  was  aaopted  by  Aristotle^ 
Plato,  and  Philo-Judieus.   This  work  was  first  translated 
into  Latin  by  Nogarola.  These  doctrines  led  to  the  unan- 
swerable question.  What  was  this  matter — this  hwisa  materia 
— ^from  which  every  thing  visible  has  proceecled  ?    Has  it 
existed  from  all  eternity,  or  has  it  been  called  into  being  by 
the  Creator  ?    ILis  it  unifonnly  exhibited  its  present  harmo- 
nious arrani^emtiit,  or  was  it  unce  a  waste  and  shapeless 
chaos  r    Was  this  matter  endowed  with  iiiteUigence  as  a 
whole^  or  in  its  separate  fractions  ? 

The  eternity  of  matter  was  maintained  by  these  philoso* 
phers,  from  the  belief  that  no  thing  could  be  ereaita  mii  of 
nothings  and  that  no  thing  could  ever  return  to  nonmtity. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Epicureans,  of  Democritus,  and  of 
Aristotle.  The  poets  were  of  the  same  bdief ;  and  Lucretius 
expresses  himself  as  follows : 

Ubi  viderimus  nihil  posse  rro^ir! 
De  nihilo,  time,  quod  sequimur,  jam  rectiua  iode 
Perspicietnus. 

Persius  maintains  the  same  idea : 

Gigni 

De  aihUo  nil.  in  nihilum  nil  posse  rsvertL 

This  dogma  was  no  doubt  tnmsmitted  to  the  Greeks  fkorn 
the  East ;  and,  to  the  present  day,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the 
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Brahminical  creed,  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  terms 
in  their  Yajur  Yeid :  "  The  ignorant  assert  that  the  universe 
in  the  beginning  did  not  exiiit  in  its  author,  and  Liiut  it  wait 
mated  out  of  nodiing.  O  ye^  whose  hearts  are  pare  1  how 
could  something  arise  out  of  nothing  ?"  The  feuiers  of  the 
church  embraced  a  similar  belief;  and  Justin  Martin  says 
that  the  word  of  God  formed  the  world  out  of  ufij'ashioned 
matter.  This  Moses  distinctly  asserts,  Plato  and  his  adherents 
maintain,  and  ourselves  have  been  taught  to  believe." 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  that  professed  the 
eternal  nature  of  matter.     Other  philosophers  supported 


Citium,  Xenocrates,  and  Dicearchus  the  Messenian,  insisted 
that  the  human  race  had  a  first  origin  at  a  period  when  man- 
kind did  not  exist.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  uni- 
verse is  an  emanation  or  extension  of  the  essence  of  the 
Creator*  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  attribute  this  creation  to 
the  universal  elements  of  fire  and  water.  Anaximander  the 
Milesian  asserted  that  the  primitive  animals  were  formed  of 
earth  nnd  water  mixed  together,  heated  and  animated  by  the 
solar  rays;  these  aquatic  ereatnros  became  amphibious,  and 
were  irradually  transformed  into  tiic  human  races.  Strange 
to  .siiy,  this  extraordinary  idea  has  found  i)r()selvtcs  even* in 
our  days,  and  was  advocated  by  Professor  Dc  Lurnark  in  his 
Zoological  Philosophy,  This  fancy  pervades  the  poetry  of  the 
ancients.  Homer  makes  Tethys^  the  wife  of  Ocean,  the 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Terra,  the  first  parents ;  and  Hesiod, 
in  his  Cosmogony,  raises  Venus  and  Proteus  firom  the  foam 
of  the  sea. 

The  vital  and  intellectual  fire  of  the  ancients  that  animated 
all  livin^j;  bein'^'s  wus  admitted  by  most  of  their  physicians, 
es{iL  (  i{dly  by  tiippocrates,  Galen,  and  Areticus.  Aristotle 
describes  an  universal  creative  agent  in  all  tlie  elements,  the 
source  of  life  upon  earth,  and  of  the  celestial  movements  in 
the  firmament.  Descartes,  in  modern  times,  maintained  that 
a  vital  flame  existed  in  the  heart  of  every  animal*  This  fire;,, 
and  the  genial  warmth  that  it  diflusdl,  was  considered  the 
soul  of  the  universe  $  and  on  this  subject  Gassendi  expresses 
himself  as  folbws :  Si  quis  velit  talem  calorem  etiam 
animam  dicere,  nihil  est  simuiter  quod  vetef 

It  was  natural  for  man,  even  in  an  uncivilized  state,  to 
attribute  to  solar  heat  the  same  influence  on  animals  ns  was 
manifest  in  its  actions  upon  plants.  When  hfe  had  lied,  the 
inanimate  corpse  was  cold,  and  caloric  was  therefore  consi- 
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as  warmly  a  different  opmion. 
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dered  the  principle  of  vitality.  It  was  from  this  couvio- 
tion  that  we  £nd  the  sun  and  fire  object!  of  adoration 
both  in  andent  times  and  amongst  savages  to  the  present 
daT«  Fire  is  idolised  by  Ac  Tntars,  and  yarions  African 
tribes.  The  Yakouts,  a  Siberian  horde,  believe  that  the 
deity  of  good  and  evil  has  taken  his  abode  in  this  supposed 
element.  The  Columbian  Indians  were  fire-worshippers ;  and 
Pallas  informs  us  that  the  Chinese  on  the  confines  of  Siberia 
held  it  in  such  rcligioas  respect,  that  they  never  attempted  to 
extinguish  it  even  when  their  d\velliugt»  were  burning. 

The  doctrine  of  man  and  the  universe  having  been  crc;it(.  d 
an  emanation  of  the  Creator,  renders  the  Ci  eatur  mateiiai,  or 
mattt^r  itself ;  matter  being  considered  InteUigeut,  and  sus* 
oeptible  o£  this  oigsniaation.  This  was  the  belief  of  tho 
BrahminSy  and  was  no  doubt  transmitted  to  the  Academic 
and  Eleatic  schools  of  Greece  by  Pythagoms.  We  find  in 
the  Yajur  Veid,  already  alluded  to,  the  following  passageat^ 
that  clearly  demonstrate  this  beUef :  "  The  whole  universe  is 
the  Creator,  proceeds  from  the  Creator,  and  returns  to  him. 
The  ignorant  assert  that  the  universe  in  the  begin n mi;  did  not 
exist  in  its  author,  and  that  it  was  created  out  oi  nutinng.  O 
ye,  wiiose  hearts  arc  [)ure  !  how  could  something  arise  out  of 
nothing  ?  This  tirsi  being  alone,  and  without  hkenes:^,  was 
the  Ahh  in  the  beginning.  He  could  multiply  himself  under 
difieront  forms*  He  created  fire  from  his  essence,  which  la 
light*^  And  further :  Thou  art  Biahma !  thou  art  Vishnu  1 
thou  art  Kodra!  thou  art  the  moon!  thou  art  aubatanoe! 
thou  art  Djam !  thou  art  the  earth  t  thou  art  the  world  !" 

These  Brahminical  doctrines  were,  beyond  doubt,  also  held 
by  tlie  Greeks.  In  a  poem  ascribed  to  the  fabled  Orpheus 
we  find  tlie  foUowinc;  Unes,  translated  by  Mason  Good  with 
as  much  correctness  as  elegance : 

Jove  first  exists,  whose  thunden  roll  above, 
Jove  last,  Jovemidmost  ;  all  proccrd^  from  Jove* 
Female  ia  Jove — immortal  Jove  is  male  ; 
Jove  the  broad  earth — the  heavcus'  irracliate  pale. 
Jove  if  the  boundless  spirit,  Jove  the  Hre, 
That  warms  the  world  with  feeling  and  desire  $ 
The  sea  is  Jove,  the  sun,  the  lunar  ball ; 
Jove  king  supreme,  the  sovereign  source  of  all. 
All  pow«r  is  his ;  to  liiin  all  glory  give. 
For  ais  viit  form  enhrafies  aU  thatlivc. 

It  lii^iy  be  easily  imagined  that  a  subject  so  recondite  and 
obscure  mubt  have  led  ^liilo^uphtib  iulu  lliQ  wildc&t  a^&Ci^ 
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lations.  By  some,  life  was  considered  as  the  result  of  a 
general  conseiil  or  harmony  between  tlie  different  organs  of 
which  the  vital  frame  is  uirmed;  while,  as  we  have  seen, 
many  have  attributed  its  phenomena  to  the  blood  That 
bloody  to  a  certain  extent,  is  endowed  with  yitalitr  is  beyond 
a  doubt;  Hunter  has  endeavoured  to  prove  tne  fact  by 
various  experiments.  It  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  ana 
contracting  Uke  the  sohd  fibres ;  this  we  daily  witness  when 
blood  is  coagulated  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sjiliere.  It  preserves  an  equality  of  temperature  in  whatever 
medium  an  animal  may  move.  He  also  has  shown  that  this 
lluid  can  form  sijlitl  vessels  of  every  description  ;  aiiil  its  life 
is  also  proved  by  liie  death  inflicted  when  any  excessive 
stimulus  destroys  the  muscular  hbre.  Thus^in  a  body  struck 
with  lightning,  the  muscles  remain  flaccid  and  imcontractedj 
whUe^e  blood  presenres  its  fluidity>and  b  left  uncoagulated. 

All  this  specious  reasoning  shows  that  blood  is  a  living 
fluidj  but  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  demonstrate  to 
what  principle  this  vitality  is  to  be  attributed.  It  merely 
proves  that  every  part  of  a  living  animal^  whether  solid  or 
fluid,  is  endowed  witii  a  certain  degree  of  life ;  but  leaves  us 
in  impenetrable  darkness  as  to  the  nature  of  life.  The  one 
cannot  be  killed  without  the  other;  and,  as  Mason  Good 
jastlv  observes,  "  that  which  is  at  one  time  alive,  and  at 
another  dead,  cannot  be  life  itself.^  It  is  clear  that  life  cannot 
exist  without  bloody  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  equally  evident 
tiiat  the  blood  is  merely  a  secretion  of  the  living  system^  and 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  solids^  which  influence  its 
quantities  and  properties.* 

*  The  diseases  to  which  the  blood  is  subject  was  another  ground  upon 
which  the  vitaHtT  of  this  fluid  was  founded.   The  most  remarkable  kind 

of  diseased  blood  is  that  which  occurs  in  clioleni,  whvrc  it  is  dark,  nearly 
blark,  fven  in  the  arteries.  The  cause  of  thU  pheiionienoii  is  by  no 
meauii  decided.  Dr.  Tiiomson  attributes  it  to  a  diseaseti  conditiun  of  the 
blood,  whhsb  unfits  it  for  being  duly  arterialised.  Dr.  CXShaudinessy  de- 
nies the  assertion,  and  proves  that  choleric  blood  can  be  rendered  florid 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Dr.  Stevens,  in  bis  treatise  on  tiie  blood, 
attributes  this  dark  appearance  to  the  contagion  of  the  malady,  which 
throws  die  fluids  Into  a  morbid  state,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  diminution 
of  the  saline  matter  wliicli  the  healthy  blood  contains.  He  observed  that  in 
cholera-hospitals  the  blood  of  all  the  persons  residing  in  them  was  ako 
dark.  It  is,  however,  more  tliau  prol)able  that  this  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood  mrises  from  the  deranged  state  of  the  circulation,  and  may  be 
attributed  to  a  disease  of  the  solids,  which  mus-t  invariably  aflet  t  the  fluids 
that  they  propel  with  more  or  leas  energy,  flowing  iu  a  rapid  current,  or  in 
a  sluggish  stream. 
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It  is  from  this  notion  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood  that  the 
absurd  idea  of  transfusing  it  was  first  conceived.  Transfusion 
consisted  in  the  injection  of  the  arterial  blood  of  young  and 
healthy  animals  into  the  veins  of  tlie  riL;ed  and  the  debihtated. 
It  was  about  forty  years  after  tlie  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  by  Harvey  that  this  singular  project  was  tried 
upon  animals,  and  afterwards  upon  man.  Medicated  liquids 
had  already  been  introduced  in  Germany  into  the  system  by 
this  method^  principally  by  Wabrendoif.  Dr.  Christopher 
Wren^  an  English  physician,  was  the  first  who  proposed  the 
injection  of  hlood^  and  Dr.  Lower  pat  it  into  practice.  The 
result  of  his  experiments  seemed  to  warrant  uieir  adoption. 
An  animal  was  drained  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  blood, 
and  lay  faint  and  expiring ;  but  the  blood  of  another  animal 
being  thrown  into  the  languid  system,  active  circulation  was 
restored,  arul  the  patient  ran  about  with  as  miir]i  faeility  as 
before  the  expei  imLnt.  When  too  j^reat  a  quantity  of  blood 
was  injected,  the  creature  became  drowsy,  and  shortly  after 
died  of  pletliora. 

These  expei  iments  were  reported  by  the  transfusers  v,-ith 
jnany  absurd  details.  In  one  case  a  simpleton  had  becoiac 
witty  by  a  supply  of  lamb's  blood ;  in  another,  an  old  mangy 
cur  was  cured  oy  the  vital  fluid  of  a  young  spaniel ;  a  blind 
old  do^,  transfused  by  a  Mr.  Gavant,  bounded  and  frisked 
about  uke  a  young  pup.   Dr.  Blundel  seriously  concaved 

T  have  fully  illustrated  this  want  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  of  cholera 
patients  in  a  work  1  publisiieJ  in  ik}rdeaux,  in  1631,  entitled  Obtenxt^ns 
»ur  ia  nature  ei  le  traitemeni  d»  Cholera  Jforftttf  ^Europe  H  d^Anet  andt 
from  acvcml  experiments  subsequently  made  on  cholcm  patients,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  inspiration  of  oxygen  gas  will  he  ultimnttly  fourth 
tiic  most  energetic  and  elective  practice  in  combating  this  fcartul  disease. 

By  tlie  experiments  latdr  nade  by  Dr.  Domi6  w  Paris,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  globules  of  blood,  when  submitted  to  microscopic  examina. 
tion,  ^'nried  in  magnitude  accordintj  to  the  description  of  animals  from 
which  it  was  drawn.  In  certain  diseases,  globules  of  pus  have  also  been 
detected  in  tlio  sanguiferous  stream.  They  were  lai|:er  than  those  of 
the  blood,  and,  instead  of  being  defined  by  a  marginal  line»  were  friii^|eil 
on  their  circumference,  and  tlieir  centre  was  striated  with  interwoven 
lines. 

The  same  physiologist  discovered  animalcules  in  the  pus  of  certain 
tilccrs  not  dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  xSMa  Sneola  of  MUller.  Otlier 

animalcules,  which  he  has  named  tlio  tncovwnn^  mnnafi!^,  «  ore  n!?n  flTurir! 
in  great  number  when  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  organ  whence  the 
latter  part  of  their  denomination  was  derived)  were  in  u  state  of  inflamma- 
tion. These  animalculi  could  not  be  detected  in  healthy  mucus.  The 
knowledge  of  this  influence  of  inflanimafion  nay  lead  to  aiaiiy  ioipoitaBC 
practical  resultSt 
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that  this  operation  might  be  practised  with  great  advantage 
in  cases  of  lucmorrhage,  more  cs])ecially  in  women. 

Of  late  years  these  curious  experiments  have  again  been 
tried  with  singular  results.  Prevost  and  Duaias  have  shown 
that  the  vivifying  power  of  the  blood  does  not  reside  so  much 
in  the  serum  bb  in  the  red  particles.  An  anUnal  bled  to  syn- 
oope^  is  not  revived  by  the  injection  of  water  or  pure  serum 
of  a  temperature  of  68^  Fahrenheit  into  its  vessels.  But  if 
blood  of  one  of  the  same  species  is  used,  the  animal  seems 
to  acquire  fresh  life  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  is  at 
last  restored.  Diemenbach  has  confirmed  these  experiments. 
It  is  also  stated  by  these  physiologists,  that  revival  takes 
place  likewise  when  the  blood  injected  had  been  previously 
deprived  of  its  fibrin. 

AnoUier  very  binguiar  fact  has  been  elicited  by  these  ex- 
periments ;  blood  of  animals  of  a  different  genus,  of  which 
the  corpuscules,  though  of  the  same  form>  have  a  difierent 
size,  effects  an  imperfiMt  restoration^  and  the  animal  generally 
dies  in  six  days. 

The  injection  of  blood  with  circular  corpuscules  into  the 
vessels  of  a  bird  (in  which  the  corpuscules  arc  elliptic  and  of 
a  larger  size)  produces  violent  synij)toms  similar  to  those  of 
the  strongest  poisons,  and  generally  death,  which  ensues 
indeed  instantaneously,  even  when  a  small  quantity  only  of 
the  blood  has  been  injected.   Such,  for  example,  was  the 
effect  of  the  transfusion  of  some  blood  of  the  sheep  into  the 
veins  of  a  duck;  while  in  many  cases  in  which  the  blood  of 
sheep  and  oxen  were  injected  into  the  vessels  of  cats  and 
rabbits,  these  animals  were  revived  for  a  few  days.   The  fact 
of  the  blood  of  mammalia  being  poisonous  to  birds  is  very 
remarkable ;  it  cannot  be  explained  mechanically.    The  in- 
jection of  fluids  containing  globules  of  ^^vvnfer  dinmotcr  than 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  injected  amniai  most  j)rol)ably 
produces  death,  by  obstructint^  the  pulmonary  vessels  and 
producing  suffocation;  but  tlic  globules  of  the  blood  in 
mammalia  are  even  smaller  tium  those  of  birds.    In  Dieffen- 
bach's  experiments,  pigeons  were  killed  by  a  few  drops  only 
of  the  blood  of  mammalia,  and  the  blood  of  fishes,  it  is 
asserted,  is  as  &tal  to  mammalia  as  to  birds. 

These  interesting  &cts  have  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bischoff. 
In  all  his  experiments  made  with  the  fresh  blood  of  mammalia, 
birds  died  within  a  few  seconds  after  the  tranfusion,  with 
violent  symptoms  resembling  those  of  poisoning;  but  when, 
instead  of  the  fresh  unchanged  blood,  he  injected  blood  from 
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which  the  fibrin  had  been  removcrl  by  stimng,  and  which 
was  heated  to  a  proper  temperature,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  no  such  symptoms  were  produced,  the  aoimal  not 
appearing  to  sutler  any  inconvenience. 

It  seems  indeed  from  these  experiments,  that  the  blood  of 
an  animal  of  a  different  dass^  in  nut  adapted  for  the  opera> 
tion. 

When  tnmfiiBion  was  first  proposed  in  France^  it  met 
wiih  furious  opponents;  and  Lumiirtinifere  declared  tHutit 
was  a  barbarous  operation  proceeding  {rom  Satan's  worksbop. 
The  controversy  between  the  transfusers  and  their  adTersariea 
was  at  length  carried  on  with  such  yirulence,  that  in  1668 
the  practice  was  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  Chatelet,  unless 
the  operation  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
In  Italy  it  continued  to  be  in  vogue.  Riva  and  Manfredi 
frequently  performed  it ;  and  a  physiriao  of  the  name  of 
Simboldus  submitted  himself  to  the  expcnincnt.  According 
to  the  accounts  given  by  the  patients  who  iiad  been  tlius  in- 
jected, they  first  experienced  an  increased  heat  with  violent 
pulsatioii,  profuse  perspiration  witli  pains  in  the  loins  and 
stomachy  and  a  sense  of  suffocation.  Violent  Tomiting  fre- 
quently arose,  and  the  patient  gradually  sank  into  a  toipid 
and  heavy  sleep.  Whatever  may  be  the  theoteticaL  inyvniufey 
in  fiivour  of  this  practice^  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever 
be  adopted. 

While  young  blood  was  thus  supposed  to  give  fresh  vigour 
to  the  aged,  the  heat  communicated  by  young  persons  to 
debilitated  bedfellows  was  also  resorted  to.  This  practice 
seems  to  liavo  been  founded  on  observation.  Tt  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  an  uiieoniTnou  depression  of  vit<il  po%vor 
takes  place  in  the  young  when  such  experiments  are  tried. 
This  abstraction  of  vital  power  is  frequently  observed  in 
young  females  married  to  very  old  men.  In  illustration  of 
this  feet,  Dr.  Copcland  relates  the  following  case  :  "  I  was  a 
few  Tears  since  consulted  about  a  pale^  sickly,  and  thin  boy 
of  about  five  or  mx  years  of  age.  He  appeued  to  have  no 
specific  ailment;  but  there  was  a  slow  and  remaitoble  d^ 
cune  of  flesh  and  strength^  and  of  the  energy  of  all  the  lono* 
tionsy — what  his  mother  very  aptly  termed  'a  gradual  blight.' 
After  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  case,  it  came  out  that 
he  had  been  a  very  robust  and  plethoric  child  up  to  his  third 
year,  when  his  grandmother,  a  very  aged  person,  took  him  to 
sleep  witb  her;  that  he  soon  afterwards  lost  his  good  looks, 
and  that  he  had  oontintted  to  decUne  progressively  ever  Bnoi^ 
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notwithstanding  medical  treatment.  I  directed  him  to  sleep 
apart  from  his  aged  parent,  and  prescribed  gentle  tonics^ 
iman^  of  air,  &c.,  and  the  recovery  vns  very  lapid/^ 

This  selfish  indidgenoe  of  the  aged  in  endeavooring  to 
deprive  their  young  bedfellows  of  heat  and  strength  has  been 
often  remarked ;  and  young  women  thus  circumstanced  have 
shrewdly  suspected  the  cause  of  their  debilitated  condition. 
It  is  cxtrf^mely  probable  thnt  in  these  cases  electricity  is 
conducted  from  one  !)ody  to  aiiotlier.  Th'm  hypothesis  is  in 
some  degree  confirmed  by  the  expermients  made  upon  Cas- 
per Hauser  by  Von  Feuerbach.  This  Casper  Ilauser  liad 
been  kept  from  uifancy  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  in 
a  perfectly  dark  cage,  without  leaving  it,  and  where  he  never 
saw  a  living  creature  or  heard  the  yoice^  of  man.  He  was 
restricted  from  using  his  limbs,  his  voice,  his  hands,  of 
senses;  and  his  food  consisted  of  bread  and  water  only, 
which  he  found  ])laced  by  him  when  wakening  from  his  sleep. 
When  exposed  in  Nuremberg,  in  1828,  he  was  consequently 
at  eighteen  years  as  if  just  come  into  the  world,  and  as  inca- 
pable of  wall:ing,  discerning  objects,  or  conveying  his  im- 
pressions, as  a  newly  born  infant.  These  faculties,  however, 
he  soon  acquired;  and  lie  was  placed  under  an  able  instmrtor, 
who  has  recorded  his  sin^lar  lustory.  Darkness  had  been 
to  him  twilight.  The  light  of  day  was  at  fir^  insupportable, 
inflamed  his  eyes,  and  brought  on  spasms.  Substances,  the 
odour  of  which  could  not  be  perceived  by  others,  produced 
severe  effects  upon  him.  The  smell  of  a  glass  of  wine,  even 
at  a  distance,  occasioned  headache ;  of  fresh  meat,  sickness  ; 
and  of  flowers,  a  painful  sensation.  Passing  by  a  churchyard 
with  Dr.  Danmer,  the  smell  of  dead  bodies,  although  alto- 
gether imperceptible  to  the  (Inc  tor.  affected  the  young  man 
so  powerfully  as  to  occasion  sliudderings,  followed  by  feverish 
heat,  terminating  in  a  violent  perspiration.  He  retained  a 
great  aversion,  owing  to  their  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  to 
all  kinds  of  food  excepting  bread  and  water. 

When  the  north  pole  5i  a  small  magnet  was  held  towards 
him,  he  described  a  drawing  sensation  proceeding  outwards 
from  the  epigastrium,  and  as  if  a  current  of  air  went  from 
him*  The  south  pole  affected  him  less,  and  he  said  it  blew 
upon  him.  I'rofessor  Daumer  and  Hermann  made  several 
experiments  <>f  the  kind,  calculated  to  deceive  him,  and, 
even  althouL^h  the  magnet  was  held  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  him,  his  feelings  always  told  him  very  correctly.  These 
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experiments  always  occasioned  perspiration  and  a  feeling  of 
indisposition.  lie  could  detect  metils  placed  under  oil- 
cloths, paper,  &c.  by  the  sensation  they  occasioned.  He 
described  these  sensations  as  a  drawing,  accompanied  with  a 
chill,  which  ascended,  according  to  the  metal,  more  or  less  up 
the  arm,  and  attended  with  other  distinctive  feelings,  the 
veins  of  the  hand  exposed  to  the  metal  becoming  visibly 
swollen. 

The  variety  and  multitude  of  objects  which  at  once  came 
rushing  upon  his  attention  when  he  thus  suddenly  came  into 
existence,  the  unaccustomed  impressions  of  light,  free  air, 
and  sense,  and  his  anxiety  to  comprehend  them,  were  too 
much  for  his  weak  frame  and  acute  senses :  he  became 
dejected  and  enfeebled,  and  his  nervous  system  morbidly 
elevated.  He  was  subject  to  spasms  and  tremors,  so  that 
partial  exclusion  from  external  excitements  became  for  a  time 
requisite.  After  he  had  learned  regularly  to  eat  meat,  his 
mental  activity  was  diminished  ;  his  eyes  lost  their  brilliancy 
and  expression ;  the  intense  application  and  activity  of  his 
mind  gave  way  to  absence  or  indifference,  and  the  quickness 
of  apprehension  became  diminished.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  alteration  proceeded  from  the  change  of  diet, 
or  the  painful  excess  of  excitement  that  had  preceded  it. 

Among  the  various  doctrines  regarding  the  creation  of 
animals,  that  of  Panspermia  was  most  ingenious  and  attrac- 
tive. According  to  this  theory,  maintained  by  Anaxagoras 
and  Hcraclitus,  all  bodies  contained  the  germ  or  the  organic 
molecules  necessary  for  their  generation.  Hippocrates 
favoured  this  idea,  as  plainly  appears  in  his  book  de 
Dieetd;  and  in  modern  times  Perrault,  Gcsik,  Wollaston, 
Sturm,  and  other  physiologists,  have  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  doctrine,  of  which  the  organic  molecules  of  Buft'on  and 
the  living  molecules  of  Ray  were  merely  modifications.  The 
expression  in  Genesis  which  sanctions  the  belief  that  the 
earth  spontaneously  germinated  its  productions,  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Were  this  the  case,  simi- 
lar animals  would  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Spontaneous  generation  was  also  attributed  to  putrefaction  ; 
and  Virgil  describes  the  manner  in  which  Arist£cus  drew 
forth  a  swarm  of  bees  from  llie  corrupted  entrails  of  a  heifer. 
Pliny  admits  the  spontaneous  creation  of  rats,  mice,  frogs, 
and  other  small  tribes  of  animals.  These  errors,  however, 
were  soon  dispelled  by  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
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the  microscopic  experiments  of  YaUsneri^  Swammerdam^ 
R^aumuTj  ana  many  other  naturalists,  who  discovered  sexual 
oicans  in  all  these  supposed  self-created  individuals. 
This  doctrine  vtsls  the  foundation  of  the  classification  of 

the  generative  principle  into  erjiiivocal  and  univocal  genera^ 
tionsy — the  former  the  effect  of  putrefaction,  but  which  in 
reality  was  unlvocnl,  since  it  was  soon  fiscertninrd  that  this 
production  arose  from  the  incubation  uf  iiunKious  ei^r^s  depo- 
sited by  various  insects  and  aninialculi  ia  tliese  corrupted 
bodies.  The  following  experimcat  afforded  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  fact:  A  piece  of  meat  was  placed  in  an  open 
vessel,  and  another  in  a  vase  hermetically  closed ;  so  soon  as 
these  animal  substances  entered  into  decomposition,  myriads 
of  insects  pullulated  in  the  exposed  meat,  whereas  that  which 
was  protected  from  external  agency  remained  free  from  this 
invasion. 

It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  it  is  only  through  oiganiaed 
beings  that  organization  cnn  be  transmitted ;  for  how  can 
corrupt  substances,  dead  and  deprived  of  vitality,  give  life  to 
any  organized  matter  ?  Generation  is  life ;  putrescence  is 
death.  By  a  law  of  nature,  generation  may  be  said  ultimately 
to  destroy  the  generative  powers  i  a  btnking  illustration  of 
mortality,  since  life  is  transmitted  at  the  expense  of  our  very 
existences,  and  many  individuals  in  the  catenation  of  oxganised 
beings  perish  the  very  moment  that  they  have  tended  to  per- 
petuate their  race.  Death  advances  with  rapid  strides  in  the 
very  ratio  of  the  energies  of  life;  and  the  surest  method  to 
attain  lonp^e^nty  is  to  be  sparing  in  the  exercise  of  our  ex- 
hausting faculties. 

£t  quasi  vital  lampsda  tmdant. 

Latent  or  insensible  life,  such  as  that  of  the  seeds  of  plants, 
or  the  animal  enveloped  in  its  egg,  may  last  for  a  number  of 
years^  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  germinate;  here  vitality  ia 
not  worn  out  by  relative  life*  Various  species  of  the  snaOj 
the  whed-polybeij  the  tile-eel,  and  divers  animalcules,  have 
been  kept  apparently  dead,  and  in  the  form  of  dried  prepara- 
tions, withered  and  hardened,  for  months  and  even  years,  but 
"have  afterwards  been  restored  to  life  by  the  a[!;ency  of  warmth, 
moisture,  and  other  stimulants.  Snails  have  been  thus  re- 
animated after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years;  and  Bauer  revived  the 
Vibrio  triiici,  after  an  apparent  death  of  five  years  and  eight 
months,  by  merely  soaking  it  in  water.  Adders  have  been 
found  in  liard  winters  not  only  completely  frozen  but  abso- 
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lately  brittle,  yet  have  been  restored  to  life  when  tliawed.  A 
shower  of  fragments  of  ice  has  i alien  at  Leicester,  containing 
the  horsehMr  eel,  with  the  nuclei  of  a  greater  number. 
Colonel  WOks  found  eggs  in  the  solid  rocks  of  St.  Hdem 
snsoeptible  of  being  hatched.  The  Titality  in  the  aeeda  of 
plants  is  truly  amazing ;  barley  taken  out  of  the  bodies  of 
mnmmies,  Indian  com  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  a  Peravian 
Inca^  and  the  bulb  of  an  onion  found  in  the  hand  of  a 
mummy  3000  years  old  have  been  sown  and  have  thriven  lux- 
uriantly. The  most  intense  heat  cannot  destroy  the  vital  pro- 
perty. The  seeds  of  roasted  apples,  the  kernels  of  baked  prunes 
and  boiled  elder-berries  have  germinated.  Sir  John  Ilcr^irhpl 
foimrl  that  the  Acacia  Lophanta  lived  after  having  been 
steeped  in  boiling  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  Ludwig  informs 
us  that  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  cedar  only  germinated  after 
ebullition.  Fresh-water  shells  have  been  found  in  the 
thermal  waters  of  Gastein  at  a  temperature  of  117^>  aiid 
Niebuhr  found  a  conferva  growing  in  water  at  Rasp- 
berry-seeds taken  from  the  corpse  of  an  ancient  BriUm>  oon* 
temporaneous  with  the  Druids,  have  produced  firuit  when 
reconmutted  to  the  earth. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  by  these  natural  phenomena;  forgetting  that 
in  these  instances  no  corruption  or  actual  disorganization 
had  taken  place.  Stahl  expresses  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing words  when  defining  life  :  "  Life  is  formnllv  iiotbing 
more  than  the  preservation  of  the  lindy  in  mixture,  cor- 
ruptible indeed,  nut  without  the  occurrence  of  corniption 
and  hi  Junker  we  £nd^ What  we  call  life  is  opposite  to 
putridity  P 

The  next  theory  attributed  the  principle  of  life  to  a  subtle 
gas  or  aura,  Thut  doctrine  constituted  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  Epicurean  philosophy^  and  was  illustrated  by  Luonetins 
in  Ids  poem  on  the  Nature  of  Things : 

Nam  penitus  proraum  latet  baec  natura,  subettque ; 
Nee  magit  bac  tnlira  quidqtiam  est  in  coi^ore  noitro; 
Atque  anima  est  aninuB  propon6  totius  ipn* 

Accortling  to  these  notions,  there  existed  a  volatile  principle 
that  bore  no  specific  name,  but  was  diliused  thron2:h  cverr 

fart  of  li-^nng  bodies,  more  subtile  than  heat,  air,  or  vaj^o.ir. 
n  later  times  this  same  gaseous  agent  received  vari»»us 
appellations.  Van  Helmont  designated  it  as  the  aura  ritalis^ 
while  other  philosophers  called  it  the  aura  umiiialia  axid  the 
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aura  sanguinis.  The  archeus  faber  of  Van  Helraont,  the 
astrum  internum  of  Crollius,  the  prificipium  eMrgoumenon  of 
Michael  Alberti,  the  nthUatUia  energetiea  naturtB  of  GliBSon^ 
may  all  be  referred  to  this  unseen  but  poweilul  agency.  Hi|H 
pocrates  caUed  it  ^uris^  or  nature,  wluch  he  elsewhere  deno- 
mmates  evoptavra*  It  was  also  the  Bwafus  K<aTiiai  of  Galen. 
This  soul,  or  breath,  or  spirit,  directed  and  preserved  the 
whole  economy;  and  Cbrysippiis  asserts  that  it  acted  like 
salt  upon  pork. 

Modern  chemistr)^  has  sought  this  principle  in  specific 
agents.  Caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat ;  oxygen,  or  the  vital 
part  of  atmospheric  air,  first  discovered  by  Priestley,  and  ex- 
plahied  by  Lavoisier ;  and  hually,  the  fluid  collected  by  the 
voltaic  trough,  were  then  considered  as  the  pnnciple  of  life* 
n&e  experiments  of  Professor  Galvani  of  Bologna,  in  which 
he  produced  the  phenomena  of  life  many  hours  i^r  deaths 
induced  many  physiologists  to  maintain  that  the  identity  that 
existed  in  galvanic  electricity  and  the  nervous  influence, 
proved  that  tliis  aura  was  the  creative  agent  in  our  economy. 

The  late  experiments  of  Mr.  Crosse  seemed  to  show  that 
insects  were  ]iroduced  in  silicate  of  potash  under  a  long-con- 
tinued action  of  voltaic  electricity.  Now  whether  tliis  be 
really  the  case  or  not,  it  is  grievous  in  the  present  enlightened 
age,  to  see  these  experiments  and  the  assertions  that  resulted 
from  them>  denominated  the  work  of  atheism^  and  the  labour 
of  another  Fnmkenstein ! — do  not  suppose  for  one  moment 
t^t  Mr.  Crosse  pretended  to  have  discovered  tlie  power  of 
imparting  Ufe,  but  merdy  of  having  developed  a  vital  prin- 
ciple in  substances  supposed  to  be  morganic.  Every  expe- 
rimentalist who  thus  aevelops  the  vital  principle  may  be 
said  to  bestow  life,  without  beinc^  exposed  to  the  absurd 
charge  of  impiety. — ^The  man  who  brings  forth  chickens  from 
the  incubation  of  eggs,  instead  of  eating  them  ;  the  physiolo- 
gist wlio  rots  a  piece  of  meat  to  develop  myriads  of  living 
beings  in  the  putrid  nidus,  might  just  as  well  be  caUed  an 
atheist. 

"While  naturslists  were  thus  groping  in  nature's  dark  laby- 
linthj  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  wonders  of  the  natura 
naturam,  tiiat  divinity  of  the  Stoics  that  Lucan  thus  describes^ 

Superos  quit?  qiiflenrnus  wltr^? 
Jupiter  est quodounque  vides,  Jovis omnia  pleaa^ 

Other  wise  men  fancied  that  they  had  actually  discovered 
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seat  of  life,  which,  according  to  their  fanciful  speculations, 
they  had  lodged  in  certain  organs.  The  nervous  system,  the 
spinal  marrow,  the  brain,  the  heart,  were  all  and  cacii  of  them 
considered  in  turn  as  the  head-quarters  of  vitality;  while  the 
workshop  of  alimentation^  or  mach^abused  stomachy  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  and  unhononred.  The  heart  of  a  turtle,  and 
of  some  reptiles,  has  been  seen  contracting  and  dilating  hours 
after  its  extraction  from  the  body ;  the  stomach  has  been 
excited  into  an  action  bearing  some  analogy  to  Yomitingy 
when  separated  from  the  trunk ;  but  all  these  carious  pheno- 
mena, explained  and  accounted  for  (in  some  measure,  at  least) 
by  physiology,  do  not  tend  to  prove  that  any  one  organ,  or 
any  chain  of  organs,  is  possessed  of  separate  vitality  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  principle  of  life.  The  brain,  which  has 
Dcen  rps;arded  as  the  chief  seat  of  this  principle,  is  not  always 
essentinl  to  life ;  for  although  man  perishes,  or  at  least  his 
vital  functions  cease  to  act,  when  he  is  decapitated^*  yet  vari- 
ous birds  and  reptiles  continue  to  live  for  hours  and  days 
after  the  head  has  been  severed  from  the  bodv^  while  we  ac- 
tually behold  a  regeneration  of  the  head  in  the  earth-worm. 
Moreover^  we  have  upon  record  many  cases  of  acephaiout 
childreuj  or  bom  without  any  head;  and  anencephahuM 
children  who  lived  (for  a  short  time,  it  is  true)  without  any 
brains.  Fontana  removed  the  entire  brain  of  a  turtle^  yet  it 
lived  six  months,  and  walked  about  as  before. 

Sandiford  had  divided  acephalous  aiiimnls  into  three 
classes:  the  first,  in  which  the  head  was  wanting;  the  second, 
where  other  organs  were  also  missing ;  and  the  third,  where  the 
foetus  presented  an  unformed  mass.  In  the  acephalous  twm 
described  by  Beclard,  no  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  or  ces  opha- 
gus  could  be  discovered,  and  the  intestinal  tube  commciiced 
at  the  superior  extremity  of  the  body.  The  infimt  had  ten 
ribs  on  ndi  side;^  and  regular  nerves  arose  from  the  spinal 
marrow.  Althoi^  headfess  animals  may  not  he  gifted  widi 
intellectual  faculties  evident  to  our  senses,  yet  the^  dearly  live 
and  feeL  The  zoophytes  and  polypes,  without  brains  or  heads, 
possess  irritability  and  sensibility;  they  can  seek  their  food^ 
seise  i^  reject  what  is  not  edible^  are  susceptible  of  the  powers 

•  During  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  various  experiments 
were  made  by  Sue  and  olhcr  physlologbts  to  ascertain  if  the  bodies  of  the 

Kniotitwd  victims  possened  sensibility.  No  coodiisioii,  bowerer,  ooold 
elicited  from  these  inquiries,  which  gave  rise  to  many  absuid  tdts>iwdl 
as  t!mt  the  fncp  of  Charlotte  Corday  hhjshed  when  the  eMCVlioilcr 
•lapped  itj  u  he  held  it  out  to  the  eaniptured  Fansiaos. 
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of  li«[lit  and  heat^  can  coiiLract  their  fibres  when  touched  or  in- 
jured^ and^  in  8lio]%  mBinfefit  varioos  innate  or  instinctive 
powers.  Gall  has  maintained  that  the  passions  resided  in 
the  brain,  and,  therefore,  that  brainless  animals  did  not  ex- 
perience their  influence.  This  is  a  bold  assertion.  Can  he 
prove  that  worms,  insects,  zoophytes,  that  possess  only  what 
IS  called  a  ganglionic  system,  are  strangers  to  instinctive  fears 
and  partialities  ?  I  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  that  pas- 
sions belong  to  instinct  much  more  than  to  our  volition. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  animals  may  be  killed  by  wouiui- 
ing  the  spinal  marruw,  by  the  process  commonly  called  pit- 
ting,** This  practice  may  be  traced  to  high  antiquity  ^  and 
livy  informs  us  tbat  when  the  Carthaginian  troope  mre 
routed,  Asdrubal  ordered  their,  unmanageable  elephants  to 
be  destroyed  by  driving  the  point  of  a  knife  between  tiie 
junction  of  the  head  and  spine. 

From  these  observations  it  will  appear  quite  clear  that  life 
has  no  necessary  connexion  >vith  sensation,  although  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  experienced  without  the  former.  Vegetables 
are  endowed  ^ith  vitality ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  feel.  It  is  also  more  than  probable  that,  as  the  de- 
gree of  mtelligence  decreases,  tiie  intensity  of  the  corporeal 
feelings  are  also  diminished.  Did  not  this  scale  of  sensibility 
ezis^  insects  could  not  live  under  the  supposed  agonies 
that  tiie  entomologist  daily  inflicts.  This  supposition  does 
not  rest  upon  indefinite  reasoning,  for  in  our  own  race  we 
observe  tmit  those  parts  which  are  gifted  with  a  reproductive 
power  are  possessed  of  the  smallest  degrees  of  sensatimi} 
and  thp  cuticle,  the  hair,  the  beard,  and  the  nails  will  even 
grow  after  death.  This  fact  may  calm  the  apprehensions 
of  those  very  humane  persons  who  look  upon  experimental 
physiologists  as  very  monsters  of  harl)arity.  Vaillant  took  out 
the  intestines  of  a  locust,  and  sLuilcd  it  with  culton,  then 
fixed  it  down  in  his  box  with  a  pin,  yet,  five  months  after,  the 
insect  moved  its  feet  and  antennas.  $paUansam  has  shown 
that  the  snail  can  renew  its  head. 

All  this  confusion  in  theories  and  wandering  of  the  imagi- 
nation have  arisen  from  our  confounding  the  vital  principle!,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  with  the  phenomena  of  sensation, 
for  which  patient  and  calm  investigation  may  account.  That 
there  does  exist  a  principle  of  life  that  animates,  vi%'ifies,  and 
preserves  all  living  bodies,  until  its  powers  cease,  no  one  can 
deny :  although  to  find  out  its  nature  is  a  vain  pursuit,  as  idle 
9^  our  eudcavuu^ii  to  penetrate  into  the  (.au^^i  oj  camuliQiu 
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As  Bicberand  observes^  ^  its  eueftee  is  not  designed  to  pie- 
serve  the  aggrention  of  our  constituent  molecules,  but  to 
collect  other  mdecules^  which,  by  assimilating  themselves  to 
tb»  oigan  that  it  vivifies,  may  replace  those  which  daily 
losses  carry  off,  and  which  are  employed  in  repairing  and 
augmenting  them  ;  the  word  vital  principle  is  therefore  not 
designed  to  express  a  distinct  being,  but  denotes  the  totality 
of' powers  alu/ic  which  animate  living  bodies,  and  distinguish 
them  from  mert  matter,  itie  totatiti^  q/  2^roj}erties  smd  laws 
wliich  govern  the  animal  economy." 

Ot  aU  the  doctrines  upon  this  abstruse  subject  (of  which  I 
have  noticed  the  principal  ones),  that  of  the  pre-existencc  of 
an  oiganic  germ  appears  die  most  nlansiUc^  or  at  any  rate  the 
easiest  to  concme.  It  was  from  uiis  conviction  tiut  the  an* 
dents  held  ss  an  axiomatic  principle  Omnia  ex  otw*  It  is  npon 
this  theory  that  Buffon  rested  his  oi^anic  molecules,  and  Ray 
his  vital  globules.  The  primitive  lineaments  of  organisa- 
tion may  be  traced  in  tne  egg,  even  before  it  is  fecun- 
dated. The  embryo  that  we  find  in  its  involucra  is 
soft,  flexible,  ready  to  receive  the  plastic  impression  of  the 
vivifying  secretion, — the  fecundating  agency  tluit  imparts  ex- 
istence and  all  its  wondrous  attributes,  to  the  pre-existing 
ova,  the  ova  subvenlanea.  It  dues  not  appear  that  the  first 
organ  of  the  embryo  winch  exiiibits  the  living  principle  is  the 
heart,  hence  denominated  in  the  f(Ctus  the  punctum  salaas ;  the 
principle  of  Ufe  has  probably  organized  every  molecule  of  tiie 
animal  long  before  this  supposed  fountain  of  vitality  had  been 
seen  to  flow*  It  is  more  likely  that  the  nervous  system  htti 
received  tlie  first  impressions  imparted  by  the  fecundating 
seoetion,  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  nave  been  a  direct 
emanation  firom  the  brain,  and  bearing  in  its  vivifying  mole- 
cules the  life  of  every  part  of  the  being  it  was  about  to  otga- 
niae;  thus  Valescus :  '^Spermahomimbusdescenditcx  omni 
corporis  humore,  qui  fit  ex  subtiliori  natura.  Habet  antem 
hoc  sperma  nervos  et  venas  proprias  attrahentes  se  :\  toto  cor- 
])ore  ad  testirulos — 1\  membris  disconditur  principalibus — a 
corde,  epntc,  ct^rebro  mittuntur  spiritus,  ex  quibus  resultat 
spintus  infurnuitivus,  ct  non  aliter  nisi  cum  spermate — eigo 
ab  iis  prmcipahter  sperma  disconditur.'* 

Such  were  the  doctrines  m\  tins  curious  subject  until  the 
days  of  Fabricius  d'Acquapendente  and  Harvey.  Builon, 
however,  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  revive  the  theory.  The 
following  are  the  notions  of  this  elegant  writer,  who  nntetn- 
JMitsly  only  studied  natmal  histoiy  in  books  and  cabinetab  He 
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maintains  that  there  exist  two  sorts  of  mattery"~4he  onelmng^ 
the  other  dead :  the  first  enjoying  a  permanent  vitality ;  the 
second  universally  spread,  passing  from  vegetables  to  animals 
through  tlie  channels  of  nutriHon,  and  returning  from  animals 
to  vegetables  through  the  medium  of  putrefaction ,^ — ^thusin  a 
constant  state  of  circulation  to  animate  Uving  beings.  This 
vital  matter  exists  in  determined  quantities  in  nature,  and  is 
composed  of  an  infinity  of  organic  molecules^  primitive,  living, 
active^  incorruptible^  and  in  relation,  both  as  regards  action 
and  nnmbeiS;  with  the  molecules  of  light,  and  enjoying  an 
immutable  existence,  since  the  nsnal  causes  of  destraotioQ 
can  only  affect  their  adherence*  It  is  these  molecules  which« 
being  cast  in  regular  moulds,  constitute  all  the  organized  bo- 
dies that  surround  us.  Aocoiding  to  this  doctrine,  deve/op' 
ment  and  growth  are  only  a  change  of  form  operated  by  the 
addition  of  organic  molecules;  nulritiofi,  the  preservation  of 
this  form  by  the  accession  of  fresii  molecules  that  replace 
those  tliat  are  destroyed  ;  generation,  the  combination  uf  t  hese 
particles ;  and  death,  their  separation  from  cohesion  and  as- 
sociation. 

This  ii^enious  system  is  not  dissimilar  to  tiiat  of  Manner- 
tais,  who  thought  that  the  mysteries  of  generation  oould  be 

ex|^ned  by  the  usual  laws  of  elective  attraction.  Various 
were  the  physical,  metaphysical,  and  moral  batteries  raised 
l^gpdnst  tlus  visionary  fabric.  One  single  fact  was  sufficient 
to  overthrow  it.  A\c  constantly  see  parents  deficient  in  a 
limb,  or  misshapen,  prDtluc  in:^  ]ierfect  oft'sprin^^  ;  if  each  part 
of  the  economy  was  to  traiisinit  to  its  progemture  molecules 
similar  to  itself,  the  child  would  naturally  be  visited  with  the 
imperfection  ui  tiie  parent. 

Notwithstanding  these  fallacies,  we  cannot  but  admit  tiiat 
chemical  and  molecular  attnustion  constitute  the  principle  that 
harmcmiaes  all  orgaiuzed  bodies.  Generation  is  simply  % 
function  of  organization  and  life.  Oiganiaed  bodies  alone 
can  generate.  The  living  only  can  impart  life*  Animala  and 
plants  transmit  to  their  descendants  their  several  properties ; 
and  the  inheritance  of  organization  departs  with  the  vital 
spark.  Life  is  the  property  of  no  one ;  it  is  a  transmitted 
heir-loom  that  never  perishes  ;  it  resembles  a  torch  that  com- 
municates an  eternal  flame  while  consuming  itself.  Organized 
beings  have  justly  been  considered  the  fuel  of  the  universal 
vital  fire,  and  we  all  are  the  dai/j/  bread  of  tliat  monstrous 
animal  oJled  M«  world.  All  are  ingulfed  in  that  yortex 
which  Becciher  has  called  the  ^  drculm  nBtemi  nuOut/'  Me« 
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tempsychosis  was  simply  an  illustration  of  this  fact  recognised 
in  all  ages  in  the  East^  and  taught  in  European  schools  by 
F^hagoras.  Nothing  perishes;  and  even  combustion  pro* 
duces  fresh  oomliinations. 

Poetical  philosophy  has  considered  Love  as  the  source  and 
arbiter  of  life,  and  the  Vtnus  Generatrix  the  fount  of  our 
existence*  Lucretius  recognises  this  power  in  the  following 
lines: 

Perte  quoniam  genus  otnne  aniroantOni 
Concipitur,  visitque  exorium  lumina  soUa. 

Then  again^ 

Omnibus  incuticns  blaiidnm  per  pcctora  amoreiD^ 
Efficis  ut  cupide  generatim  scecla  propagenU 

Virey,  a  deliglitful  French  physiologist,  seems  to  partake 
of  this  mythological  opinion  in  the  following  passage :  L'a- 
mourestl'arbitre  du  monde  organique ;  c'est  lui  qui  d^brouiUe 
le  chaos  de  la  mati^re,  et  qui  Timpregne  de  vie.    II  ouvre  et 

ferme  h  son  ^re  !es  portes  dc  I'existcTire  Ti  tous  les  t-trcs  que 
sa  voix  appelie  du  neant,  ct  qu'il  y  replonge.  L'attraction 
dans  les  matieres  brutes  est  une  sorte  d'amour  ou  d'amitie 
analogue  a  celie  qui  reproduit  des  <}tres  organises.  Ainsi  la 
faculte  generative  est  un  pheuomenc  general  dans  I'univers; 
elle  est  representee  par  les  attractions  planetaires  et  chimiques 
dans  les  substances  brute;s^  et  par  Tamour  on  la  vie  dans  les 
com  omnis^»" 

Acooiding  to  our  amatory  naghbours,  the  word  ame,  or 
soul,  comes  from  amor  and  amare,  and  amare  is  derived  from 
animare;  hence  amsia^fofi  and  anima/maybe  syllogistically 
referred  to  love. 

I  know  not  how  far  this  etymological  disfjuisition  may  illus- 
trate the  history  of  their  enf'ans  trouveSy  or  our  foundling  hos- 
pitals, the  inmates  of  which  nro  j^encrally  uncommonly  iU 
favoured  by  beauty.  The  ofispriiig  of  ilie  aforesaid  Venus 
Generatrix  must  have  been  especially  ungrateful ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  Julius  Ctesar  was  her  son^  he  certainly  exerted  bis 
best  endeayours  to  depopuUte  his  mother's  temtories. 
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It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  the  doctrines 
of  homoenpatliy  have  fixed  the  attention  and  become  the 
study  of  many  learned  and  experienced  medical  men  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  England  is  the  only  country  Where  it 
has  only  been  noticed  to  draw  forth  the  most  opprobrious 
invectives.  It  is  certainly  true  that  no  one  but  an  ardent 
prosdyte  of  the  visionary  Hahnemann  could  for  one  moment 
become  the  advocate  of  all  his  absurd  ideas ;  yet,  while  we 
reject  his  errors,  great  and  important  trutlis  beam  from  the 
chaotic  clouds  that  shroud  his  wanderings ;  and,  however 
wild  his  theories  may  be,  incontrovertible  facts  have  been 
elicited  from  his  apparently  inefficacious  practice. 

Before  I  enter  into  an  examhiation  of  the  practical  vie  .vs 
of  the  homceopathists,  I  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  their 
doctrines  and  of  thdr  founder, 

Samuel  Hahnemann  was  bom  in  Meissen  in  Saxony,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1 755 .  His  father  was  an  humble  porcelain 
iTi  anufacturer.  The  first  rudiments  of  education  that  young 
Hahnemann  received  were  gratuitous;  and  his  master, 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  his  ambitious  but  needy  scholar, 
strongly  ur2;cd  him  to  repair  to  Leipzig,  where,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  arrived,  with  exactly  the  same  number  of  crowns 
in  his  pocket  as  he  numbered  years.  At  this  university  he 
zealously  pursued  his  favourite  studies  of  the  natural  sciences, 
supporting  himself  by  translating  French  works,  and  giving 
lessons ;  and  finally  he  graduated  in  the  university  of  £slaiw 
in  1779. 

It  was  during  his  arduous  studies  that  Hahnemann  was 
struck  with  the  conflicting  systems  and  the  deplorable  con> 
troversies  which  for  centuries  divided  in  turn  the  medical 
schools  of  Europe,  and  were  triumphant  or  overthrown  by 
scholastic  revolutions ;  each  doctrine  being  doomed  to  ob- 
scurity aud  oblivion  in  the  ratio  of  its  ephemeral  splendour* 

z 
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The  result  of  his  reflections  and  experiments  was  the  system 
of  homoeopatliy.  Its  novelty,  its  ajjparent  absurdity,  soon 
exposed  him  not  only  to  o])pt  >.sitiun,  but  to  violent  persecution. 
As  is  usual  ill  all  cases  of  oppression,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly resorted  to^  proselytes  as  furious  and  as  fanatical  as 
liis  persecutors  joined  their  chief.  Despite  the  sanatary  regu* 
lations  of  Saxony,  which  prohibited  physicians  from  dis- 
pensing thdr  medicinesy  Hahnemann  prepared  and  supplied 
his  homoeopathic  remedies ;  and,  being  expelled  from  Leipzig^ 
sought  a  refuge  at  Kcethen,  where^  exasperated  by  the  harsh 
treatment  he  had  experienced,  he  fulminated  his  anathema 
on  all  past  and  present  systems  of  medicine  with  no  small 
degree  of  furious  resentment,  pronouncing  his  doctrine  to  be 
stamped  witli  the  sral  of  infallibiHty,  and  denoimfMn'^  all 
Others  as  the  aberrations  of  ignorance  and  error,  or  the  spe-> 
culations  of  imposture  and  fraud. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  few  of  his  opponents  t  bought 
it  worth  their  while  to  study  his  system  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately J  nor,  indeed,  was  such  au  a[)plicatiou  necessary, 
for  his  doctrines  needed  no  deep  investigation  on  the  part  of 
his  foes,  so  fraught  were  they  with  apparent  eirors  and  fito 
deductions,  not  only  from  his  own  pretended  enierieuce,  but 
the  experience  of  ages.  Finding  that  he  ooulcf  not  enjoy  a 
despotic  sway  over  the  schools,  he  was  resolved  at  any  rate 
to  seek  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  and  had  recourse  to  such 
violence  in  words  and  actions,  that  many  of  his  enemies  main- 
tained he  was  a  more  fitting  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum 
than  the  soi-disant  founder  of  a  rational  doctrine;  for  he  and 
his  fanatical  disci})les  set  all  ratiocination  at  nought,  consi- 
denng  his  di  \  it  as  a  fiat  of  condemnation  passed  on  all  who 
dared  to  doubt  his  infallibility,  altl)oiiu;li  at  different  periods 
their  oracle  was  obliged  to  retract  many  erroneous  assertions 
and  contradict  fallacious  statements. 

In  the  short  view  of  his  doctrines  which  I  am  about  to 
give,  these  fallacies  will  become  evident 

Hahnemann  had  observed  in  his  studies  and  hospital  prac- 
tice that  the  prevalent  systems  of  medicine  were  founded  on 
the  rational  principle  of  combating  effects  by  striking  at 
morbid  causes.  Physicians  sometimes  endeavoured  to  attain 
this  desirable  end  by  producing  in  the  system  an  artificial 
action  differing  from  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  founded 
their  practice  on  the  scholastic  axiom  of  confraria  con t ranis 
curaiUur;  at  other  times  they  raised  or  depressed  the  vital 
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eneigies  according  to  the  prevalence  of  excitement  or  debility, 

or  moditied  the  character  of  the  disease  by  revulsion  and  de- 
rivation, a  ])ractice  which  received  the  name  of  antagonistic, 
or  alliijiiit liic, — a  term  used  by  Hahnemann  in  contradistinc- 
tion t  )  li  oniGcopathy,  and  derived  from  aAAos,  dijferent^fkiid. 
mado'Si  iiffection* 

In  his  therapeutic  pursuits  llalmemann  had  been  fonably 
strack  with  the  long-edmowledged  &ct  that  medioitud  sub* 
etances  supposed  to  possess  a  certain  specific  propertv  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  were  known  in  the  healthy  subject  to 
produce  phenomena  bearing  a  close  analogy  to  the  symptoms 
of  those  identical  diseases.  Thus,  mercurial  preparations 
occasioned  symptoms  of  syphilis,  sulphur  produced  cntnneous 
irritation,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  exhibition  of  cinchona 
had  been  known  to  bring  on  febrile  intermissions.  In  various 
works  he  found  these  observations  establislicd.  For  instance, 
amongst  many  others,  he  found  in  the  publications  of  Bed- 
does,  Scott,  Blair,  and  various  writers,  that  nitric  acid,  which 
was  known  to  produce  ptyaltsmj  relieved  salivation  and  nice* 
ration  in  the  mouth.  Arsenic,  which,  according  to  HenreiGhy 
Knape,  and  Hdmse,  occasioned  cancerous  anomalies  in 
healthy  subjects^  was  stated  by  Fallopius,  Bemharde,  Roen- 
now,  and  raan^  other  surgeons,  to  be  efficacious  in  relieving, 
if  not  enring,  similar  disorders;  preparations  of  copper  were 
asserted  by  Tondi,  Ramsay,  Lazcrmi.  and  numerous  prac- 
titioiiLTs,  to  have  produced  epileptic  attacks;  and  Batty, 
Buumes,  Cullen,  Diiiu  an,  and  several  experienced  medical 
practitioners,  reconinieiuied  similar  remedies  in  epilepsy.  In 
short,  the  illustrations  of  the  power  inherent  in  certain  sub- 
stances to  produce  accidents  analogous  to  the  symntoms  of 
the  various  diseases  in  the  treatment  of  whidi  tney  had 
proved  efficacious,  induced  Hahnemann  to  consider  whether 
a  treatment  founded  on  simiiia  simitibui  euraniur  might  not 
be  found  more  effectual  than  the  former  practice  basra  upon 
the  contraria  cnntrarii^.  He  was  of  opinion  that  no  medi» 
cine  ^vas  possessed  of  any  curative propertt/,  bnt  *^olely  acted 
by  its  inorbijic  power  of  producing  a  disordered  condition  in 
the  system  ;  and  on  this  and  other  principles,  which  we  shall 
shortly  notice,  he  asserts  tliat  nature  dues  not  possess  any 
coiative  power,  totally  denying  the  vis  medicatrix  of  the 
schools.  He  farther  maintains,  that  there  does  not  exist 
any  specific  malady ;  but  that  wludi  we  consider  to  be  a  dis- 
ease IB  nothing  Iiiit  a  complenty  of  symptoms,  and  that  a 
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cure  can  only  be  effected  when  these  complex  symptoms  are 
made  to  disappear. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  and  his  disdples  proceeded 
to  try  variotis  medictnal  snbstanoes  upon  themselves  and 
others  when  in  health,  and,  caref ally  recording  the  83^ptoms 
which  these  medicines  produced,  tney  drew  up  a  statement 
of  their  various  powers,  that  they  might  be  afterwards  re- 
sorted to,  to  relieve  the  same  symptoms  in  a  morbid  state. 
(  JronndiniT;  this  practice  on  the  principle  (in  many  instances 
cut  Lcct)  that  two  similar  diseases  cannot  coexist,  they  con- 
ceived tliat  if,  to  counteract  a  natural  malady,  one  can  pro- 
duce by  any  medication  an  artificial  derangement  of  the  same 
nature,  the  artificial  disorder  will  overcome  the  natural  disease, 
and  a  radical  cure  he  obtained.  To  ezphiin  more  distinctly 
this  idea,  I  shall  quote  the  author^a  woras. 

^  The  curative  power  of  medicines  b  thus  founded  on  the 
properly  they  possess  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  disease,  but  of  a  more  intense  power.  Hence  no 
disease  can  be  overcome  or  cured  in  a  certain,  radical,  rapid, 
and  lasting  manner,  but  tlirough  tlie  means  of  a  medicine 
capable  of  provoking;  a  group  of  symptonis  similar  to  those 
of  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  a  superior 
energetic  power.''*    And  further. 

If  two  dissimilar  maladies  happen  to  be  coexisting,  ]>os- 
sessed  of  an  unequal  force,  or  if  the  oldest  disease  is  more 
energetic  than  the  recent  one,  the  latter  wUl  be  expelled  by 
the  former.  Thus,  an  individual  labouring  under  a  se\^efe 
chronic  disease  will  not  be  subject  to  the  invasion  of  an 
autumnal  dysentery,  or  any  other  slight  epidemic  Lemy 
affirms  that  the  districts  of  Ei^yi^t  in  which  scurvy  was  pre- 
valent were  exempt  from  the  plague.  Jenner  asserts  that 
rachitis  prevents  the  ( ifect  of  vaccination ;  and  Ilildebrand 
assures  us  that  phthysical  patient^s  never  experience  epidemic 
fevers  unless  uf  ilie  most  severe  character."t 

If  a  recent  affection,  dissimilar  to  a  more  ancient  one  be 
more  powerful  than  the  latter,  then  will  the  progress  of  the 
latter  oe  suspended  until  the  malady  is  either  cured  or  has 
been  expended  in  its  career,  and  ttien  the  old  one  will  re- 
appear.^J 

"  But  the  result  is  totally  different  when  two  nmilar  dis- 
eases meet  in  the  organism;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  pre- 


•  Orgoaou,  xssii. 


t  Op.  cit.  juui. 
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existing  affection  is  complicated  with  one  of  the  same  nalore, 
but  possessed  of  moie  eaergy,"* 

Two  maladies  resembting  each  other  in  their  inanifesta« 
tion  and  their  efiects,  that  is  to  say^  in  the  symptoms  which 
they  determine,  mutiuilly  destroy  each  other>  the  strongest 
conquering  the  weakest.^t 

lie  further  contends  thiit  the  essential  nature  of  every 
disease  h  unknown ;  that  their  existence  is  revealed  by 
alterations  and  changes  in  the  system  perceptible  to  our 
senses,  and  constituting  wliat  are  called  sj/mptums,  and  it  is 
the  series  of  tliese  symptoms  which  characterize  tlie  disease 
in  its  course  and  its  development.  According  to  his  no- 
tions^ the  physician  has  only  to  foUow  and  stad^  the  succes- 
sion and  the  grouping  of  these  symptoms;  m  short,  the 
phases  and  the  phenomena  of  diseases.  Attack  and  destroy 
these  symptoms,  and  you  will  have  destroyed  the  malady. 

All  classification  of  diseases,  and  their  various  denomina* 
tions,  he  t]iereff)re  deemed  absurd,  a?,  according  to  his  doc- 
trines, no  one  disease  resembles  another ;  so  various  were 
their  modifications,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  Mas  idle  to 
give  tliem  a  particular  name,  since  disease  was  simply  a 
derangement  in  our  or^uiuzuLion  manifested  by  peculiar 
symptoms. 

We  are  also^  according  to  Hahnemann,  ignorant  of  the 
essential  properties  of  medicines,  and  can  only  observe  and 
record  their  effects  bv  experimental  observation.  Like  dis- 
eases, tliey  also  produce  a  derangement  in  our  organism, 
manifested  by  peculiar  symptoms,  their  sole  action  consisting 
in  developing  specific  diseases. 

Tn  conformity  with  these  notions,  to  cure  disease  we  have 
only  to  produce  a  similar  affection;  the  primitive  one  would 
then  give  way  to  llie  secondary  affection  artiticially  produced, 
and  in  time  the  artibciul  one  would  cease  to  exist  vvlien  the 
means  that  produced  it  were  no  longer  brought  into  action. 

Homoeopathic  medicines,  he  maintained,  have  the  property 
of  acting  in  a  direct  manner  upon  the  affected  part  of  the 
system ;  and  this  is  proved  when  the  disease,  and  the  medi* 
cine  given  to  relieve  it,  produce  similar  morbid  manifesta- 
tions !  and  he  further  contended  that  our  vital  oiganism  was 

•  Op.  cit.  xxxviii. 

f  Organon,  xl.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  all  diseases  that 

are  dissimilar ;  the  stronger  suspends  the  weaker,  except  n  case  of  com- 
plicAtton,  ^v1ii(  h  a  rare  occurrence  in  acute  diseases^  but  tbcy  never  cure 
each  other  reciprocally. 
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less  susceptible  of  the  action  of  natural  affections  than  of 
those  whicli  are  artilicially  produced. 

On  this  bans  did  the  nomoeopathic  doctrinarians  ground 
ihdr  inractioe ;  but.  a  atiU  more  singular  theoir  was  broadifid 
by  ^eiT  leader;  be  maintained  that  medicinal  Babstanoes,  to 
prove  efficacious,  should  be  administered  in  an  attenuated 
and  diluted  state,  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
infinite  in  tlielr  division ;  he  further  asserts  that  this  infinite 
dinsion,  far  from  diminishing  their  medicinal  power  and 
properties,  imparts  greater  energy  and  certainty  of  action 
when  these  particles  encounter  in  our  organization  an  nffiiiit\- 
of  disposition,  or  a  Loniogeny  in  action;  that  is  to  say,  that 
these  atomic  atteiuiLitions  net  with  greater  power  in  those 
affections  which  manifest  syuiptoms  similar  to  those  which 
these  very  medicines  are  known  to  produce  when  experi- 
mentally tried  upQii  a  healtljy  subject. 

Upon  this  princi|ple  the  homceopathist  condemns  all  com- 
Innations  €i  medicmes  as  likdj  to  nwtnlize  eaeh  oUier's 
properties  by  their  Varions  affinities;  therefore  genmUy 
speaking,  no  fresh  medicine  should  be  ^ven  until  the  efiects 
of  the' former  have  subsided;  and  to  guide  this  practice, 
while  they  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  produced 
by  medicmes,  they  also  sought  to  ascribe  certain  limits  to  the 
duration  of  their  action :  thus,  the  influence  of  aconite  lasts 
forty-eiiiht  hours,  and  t1iat  of  crude  antimony  fifteen  day??. 

Dreading  all  substances  that  conld  tend  to  weaken  or  iveu- 
tralize  the  effect  of  medicine,  the  hoinojopnthists  made  it 
their  particular  study  to  discover  the  pccuUar  action  of  all 
alimentary  substances  on  the  organism,  and  cliaracterized  as 
antidotes  all  such  articles  of  food  as  they  considered  opposed 
to  this  supposed  action :  thus^  wine  and  vegetable  adds  were 
deemed  antidotes  to  aconite;  coffee^  to  Angustnia  baxk; 
vinegar,  to  asarum,  &c. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  honuBopathists  oonoNve  lliat 
the  infinite  dilution  of  their  atoms  of  medicinal  substances 
increase  their  eneigy;  and  this  fact  they  so  stranuoudy 
maintain,  that  thejr  assert  that  accidents  of  a  serious  nature 
may  arise  when  this  dimion  is  carried  too  far ;  and  these 
accidents  arc  then  to  be  met  with  the  medieinal  aritidotes 
they  pretend  to  have  discovert d  :  thus,  camphor  is  an  anti- 
dote to  cocculus  ;  opium,  to  the  crocus  sativus;  o^^poynilft 
and  camphor,  to  ignatia  amaraj  and  so  on. 

The  minuteness  with  which  the  specific  actions  of  various 
medicinal  substances  on  certain  organs  is  detailed  is  scarcely 
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credible ;  and  the  following  extract  from  the  homoeopathic 
materia  medica  will  give  a  slight  idea  of  their  industrious 
labours.  Taking  as  an  example  phosphorus,  which  they  af- 
firm produces — 

Vertigo,  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  headache  in 
the  morning,  fall  of  the  hair,  difficulty  in  opening  the  eyelids, 
burning  sensation  and  ulceration  of  the  internal  canthus  of 
the  eye,  when  exposed  to  the  open  air,  lachrj'mation  and  ad- 
hesion of  the  palpebrac  ;  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  with  the 
sensation  of  particles  of  sand  having  been  introduced  ;  sparks 
and  spangles  floating  before  the  eyes,  a  dark  tinge  in  objects 
that  are  looked  on,  diurnal  cecity,  the  appearance  of  a  gray 
veil  drawn  before  the  eyes,  pulsation  in  the  ears,  epistaxis, 
mucous  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  foulness  of  breath,  tume- 
faction of  the  throat,  whiteness  of  the  tongue,  ulceration  of  the 
mouth,  expectoration  of  glairy  mucus,  dryness  of  the  mouth 
by  night  and  by  day,  spasmodic  eructation,  nausea,  sense  of 
hunger  after  eating,  anxiety  after  meals ;  in  short,  twenty- 
four  octavo  pages  are  devoted  to  the  innumerable  eflfects  of 
this  substance  on  the  organism. 

Of  magnesia  arii/icialis  three  hundred  and  twelve  symptoms 
are  noted ;  sbc  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rhus  radicans  ;  nine 
hundred  and  forty  of  pulsatilia ;  five  hundred  of  ignatia 
amara ;  four  hundred  and  sixty  of  arsenic :  in  short,  volumes 
upon  volumes  are  crowded  with  these  observations,  not  only 
recording  j)liysical  effects,  but  singular  results  on  our  moral 
faculties  ;  such  as  serenity  or  moroseness,  gaiety  or  sadness, 
a  disposition  to  commit  suicide  or  a  fond  partiality  to  life, 
courage  or  cowardice,  a  weak  intellect  or  a  vigorous  concep- 
tion. For  instance, — common  sea-salt  occasions  irascibility, 
lowness  of  spirits,  taciturnity,  melancholy,  palpitation  of 
heart,  disposition  to  shed  tears,  pusillanimity,  and  despair; 
while  potash  gives  rise  to  ill-temper  without  apparent  cause 
at  noon  and  in  the  evening,  with  violent  paroxysms  of  rage 
in  the  morning,  impetuous  desires,  furious  passion,  with 
gnashing  of  teeth,  if  all  around  does  not  yield  to  the  patient's 
desires ;  while  the  vision  of  a  bird  hovering  about  the  win- 
dow produces  loud  shrieks  of  alarm,  exaltation  of  the  intel- 
lects, and  a  horror  of  the  future.  So  innumerable,  indeed, 
are  all  these  singular  ett'ects  attributed  to  various  medicines 
thus  experimented,  that  no  memory,  however  retentive,  could 
possibly  bear  them  in  recollection.  The  following  arc  the 
directions  laid  down  for  conducting  this  curious  inquiry : 

The  person  upon  whom  medicines  are  tried  nk.>st  be  free 
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from  disease ;  but  weak  substances  should  be  given  to  sub- 
jects of  a  delicate  and  sensitive  constitution.  The  medicine 
18  to  be  tried  in  its  most  pure  and  simple  state,  possessing  all 
its  energies,  taking  special  care  that  it  is  not  combined  with 
any  heterogeneous  substances  during  the  day  it  b  exhibit- 
ed, and  the  time  while  its  action  is  supposed  to  last.  Tlie 
diet  must  be  moderate;  all  spices  and  high-seasoned  food 
to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  green  vegetables,  roots,  salads,  &c. 
which  are  kno\\Ti  to  possess  medicinal  properties.  The  dose 
of  the  medicine  to  be  similar  to  that  which  is  usually  ])re- 
scribed  by  practitioners.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  about  two 
hours,  no  effect  is  observed,  a  stronger  dose  is  to  be  given. 
Should  the  first  dose  operate  powerfully  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  gradually  lose  its  influence,  the  second  will  be 
given  the  f<ulowing  morning ;  and  a  stiU  stronger  one,  four 
times  the  strength  of  the  first,  be  administered  on  the  third 
day. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  being  recorded,  homoeo* 
pathic  agents  are  selected  to  oppose  morbid  symptoms ;  and 
when  the  choice  of  remedies  has  been  appropriate,  an  asrgra- 
vation  of  the  symptoms  is  observed.  This  airgravation  is 
usually  considered  as  an  inerease  of  the  disorder,  whereas  it  is 
solely  the  eftect  of  the  homoeopathic  remedy.  "  For  these  phe- 
nomena,^* say  the  homoeopathists,  "were  frequently  observed 
by  physicians,  who  little  thought  at  the  time,  that  they  were 
the  result  of  the  medicines  they  had  giren/'  when  the 

pustules  of  itch  became  more  rife  after  the  exhibition  of  sul* 
phor,  it  was  thought  that  the  increase  of  the  eruption  was 
merely  the  affection  coming  out  more  freely ;  whereas,  the 
aggravation  was  occasioned  by  sulphur.  Leroy  informs  us 
that  the  heart's-ease,  vio/a  tricolor,  increased  an  eruption  in 
the  face.  Lyrons  says  that  elm-bark  aggravated  cutaneous 
affection.s,  which  were  cured  by  tliis  remedy  ;  but  ncitlier  of 
them  were  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  homoeopathic  de- 
Telopment.  For  further  information  on  this  head,  the  Or* 
ganon  of  Hahnemann  must  be  consulted* 

Such  were  his  doctrines  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  years, 
— doctrines  which  he  emphatically  pronounced  infallibly  and 
founded  on  the  immutable  laws  of  homoeopathy.  In  18S8, 
however,  convinced  by  numerous  failures  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases,  that  other  causes  than  those  which  he  ac- 
knowledged,— such  jis  the  improper  pre])aration  of  the  medi- 
cine, or  dietetic  neglect  on  the  j)art  of  the  patient, — contri- 
buted to  these  disappointments,  he  announced , 
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discovered  the  hidden  source  of  the  obstacles  he  encountered  ; 
and  that,  after  many  years  of  experiments  and  meditation,  lie 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  almost  all  chronic  diseases 
originated  from  oonstitational  miasmatic  affections  or  predis- 
positions,  which  he  divided  into  Mycosis,  sifphUis^  and  psora, 
or,  in  pldn  English,  tiie  itch.   To  this  latter  affection  he  at- 
tributes  innumerable  disorders.    In  diseases  of  a  syphilitic 
character,  he  had  found  his  mode  of  treatment  infallible ;  and 
he  therefore  concluded  that  all  obstinate  and  rebellious  af- 
fections were  the  result  of  some  other  constitntional  predis- 
posing circumstances.    He  tells  us  that  he  Inhoured  in  pro- 
found secrecy  to  discover  this  great,  this  sublnne  desidera- 
tum :  lus  very  pupils  knew  it  not ;  the  world  was  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  his  pursuits  until  he  could  proclaim  the  most 
inestimable  gift  that  Divinity  bestowed  upon  mankind*  This 
immortal  cUscovery  was  ndther  more  nor  less  than  the  itch ; 
to  which  malady,  according  to  his  views,  since  the  days  of 
Moses,  seven-eighths  of  the  physical  and  moral  miseries  to 
which  flesh  is  heir^  were  to  be  referred.   Whether  rendered 
evident  by  eruptions,  or  latent  from  our  cradle,  it  was  a  curse 
transmitted  to  us,  by  tlie  modification  and  degeneration  of 
leprosy,  through  myriads  of  constitutions,  and  which  only 
disappears  from  the  surface  to  fester  in  malitrnity  until  it 
bursts  forth  again  in  the  multifarious  forms  ut  innumerable 
diseases,  amongst  which  we  find  scrofula,  rachitis,  phthisis, 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis^  dropsy,  hydrocephalus,  hiemor* 
rhage,  fistula,  diseases  of  the  head  and  liver,  ruptures,  cata^ 
racts,  tic-douloureux,  deafness,  erysipelas,  cancers,  aneurisms, 
rheumatism,  gout,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  palsy,  convulsions, 
stone,  St.  Vitus^s  dance,  nervous  aftections  of  every  descrip- 
tion, loss  of  sight,  of  smell,  of  taste,  stupidity  and  imbecility."* 
In  support  of  this  doctrine,  Hahnemann  adduces  ninety-five 
cases  recorded  bymcdical  writers,  in  which  the  disappearanre  of 
the  itch  was  followed  Ijy  various  acute  and  chronic  maladies. 

The  next  niiasnialic  generator  is  sycosis^  or  the  disposition 
to  warty  excrescences ;  but  this  source  of  disease  Hahne- 
mann does  not  consider  so  prolific  as  syphilis,  or  his  fitvourite 
psora. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  ofthe  homoeopathic  system. 
I  have  already  stated  that  its  followers  consider  the  most 
minute  parricles  of  medicine  more  powerful  than  larger  doses ; 
they  therefore  have  recourse  to  innnite  trituration  or  dilution 

*  Oa  Chronic  Discaaei.  Tiaoslatioa  of  B^li  p.  107. 
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in  three  vehicles  wliich  they  consider  free  fmm  any  medicinal 

Eroperty, — distilled  water,  spirits  of  wmc,  and  sutr^r  of  milk; 
y  these  means  they jprocure  a  decillionth  or  a  quintiUionth 
finction  of  a  grain*  One  drop  of  their  solution  is  considered 
aafficient  to  satarate  three  hundred  globoles  of  sugar  of  milk; 
and  three  or  four  of  these  globules  are  deemed  a  powerful 
medicine.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  Hahnemann's  notions  on 
this  subject^  I  uiaU  quote  his  own  words : 

By  shaking  a  drop  of  medicinal  Hquid  with  one  hundred 
drops  of  alcohol  once,  that  is  to  say>  by  taking  the  phial  in  the 
hand  wliich  contains  the  whole,  and  impartmg  to  it  a  rapid 
motion  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  arm  descending,  I  shall  then 
obtain  an  exact  mixture  of  them  :  l)ut  two  or  three,  or  ten 
such  moA  cments,  would  devek)p  the  medicinal  virtues  still 
further,  making  them  more  potent,  and  their  action  on  the 
nerves  much  more  penetrating.  In  the  extenuation  of  pow- 
ders, when  it  is  requisite  to  mix  one  grain  of  a  medicinal 
substance  in  one  hundred  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  it  ought 
to  be  rubbed  down  with  foroe  during  one  hour  onlt^,  in  order 
that  the  power  of  the  medicine  may  not  be  caimd  to  too 
great  an  extent ;  medicinal  substances  acquiring  at  each  divi- 
sion or  dilution  a  new  degree  of  power>  as  the  rubbing  or 
shaking  they  undergo  develops  that  inherent  virtue  in  medi- 
cines which  was  unknown  until  my  time,  and  which  is  so 
energetic,  that  latterly  I  have  been  forced  by  ezperienoe  to 
reduce  the  number  of  shakes  to  two." 

As  a  further  illustration  of  this  theory,  he  aliirms  tliat  gold 
is  without  any  action  in  our  organism  in  its  natural  slate ; 
but  that  when  one  grain  of  this  metal  is  triturated  according 
to  the  above  process  until  each  grain  of  tlie  last  triturated 
preparation  contains  a  quadrilliuntli  pari  of  the  ori-rinal  t;rain 
of  the  mineral^  it  will  be  so  powerful  that  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  place  this  single  grain  in  a  phial^  to  be  inspired  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  produce  the  most  amazing  results,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  faculty  of  restoring  to  a  melancholy  indiTidual^ 
disposed  to  commit  suicide,  his  pristine  partiality  to  life. 

Unfortunately  for  Hahnemann,  many  of  these  asaertioiM 
are  unsupported  by  facts  or  sound  reasoning,  and  appear  men 
wanderings  of  an  ardent'  imagination  ;  and  thus  soaring  in 
regions  of  fancy,  he  himself  has  struck  many  fatal  blows  to 
his  own  doctrines.  For  instance,  what  arc  the  arghments  he 
adduces  to  prove  that  in  two  similar  diseases  the  strongest 
,wiii  overcome  the  weakest  ? 

^  Why"  he  e&ciajims,    does  the  splendid  Jupiter  dissp- 
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pear  during  the  twilight  of  mom  to  the  eyes  of  the  contem- 
plator  ?  It  is  because  a  similar  power,  but  po^sesst  d  of 
greater  energies,  tlie  breaking  day,  acts  upon  our  organs/* 

This  is  a  defective  analogy.  Hahnemann  tells  us  that  a 
stronger  power  banishes  a  weaker  one  in  a  permanent  manner, 
whems  tbe  bright  planet  he  here  alludes  to  will  return  with 
Uie  nkht.  Then  again 

With  what  do  we  endearonrto  relieye  theolfoctorynenrea 
when  oflfonded  hy  disagreeable  odours?  By  snufl^  which 
affects  the  nostrils  in  a  similar  but  in  a  more  powerful  manner/' 
This  is  not  correct :  when  tlie  action  of  snuff  has  ceased,  the 
disagreeable  effluviabecome  again  offensive.  In  some  instances 
his  poetical  vagaries  are  preposterous.  "  By  what  means/*  he 
adds,  "(in  we  ciideavour  toprotprf  the  ears  of  the  compassionate 
from  tlic  hitneiitutioiis  of  the  poor  wretched  soldier  condemned 
to  be  scourged  r  Is  it  not  by  the  shrill  notes  of  the  tifc  iniited 
to  the  loud  beat  of  the  drum?  How  do  we  endeavour  to 
drown  the  roar  of  distant  artillery  that  causes  terror  in  the 
heart  of  the  soldier  ?  By  the  roll  of  the  double  drum  j — nor 
would  this  feeling  of  compassion,  this  sense  of  terror,  have 
been  diedced  by  admonition  or  by  splendid  rewards.  In  the 
same  manner  our  grief,  our  r^et,  subside,  upon  receiving 
the  intelligence^  true  or  Mse,  that  a  more  Uray  sorrow  has 
affected  another  person."  It  would  be  idle  to  dwell  upon  the 
abeurdity  of  sucn  visions  and  erroneous  statements. 

To  support  his  doctrines,  Hahnemann  should  have  proved, 
Ist,  that  medicinal  powers  do  produce  an  artificial  malady 
similar  to  the  natural  afVcrtion  ;  2nd,  that  the  organism  only 
remains  under  the  influence  of  the  medicinal  diseavse;  3ra, 
that  this  medicinal  diseaiic  is  of  short  duration  ;  and  4th,  that 
all  these  effects  can  only  be  produced  by  a  medicine  selected 
according  to  their  similarity  of  symptoms.  Our  theorist  has 
utterly  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  establish  these  facts  ;  there- 
fore have  his  doctrines  been  impugned  by  many  of  his  most 
•ealotts  disciples,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Oriesse- 
lich,  Rau,  Sdiroen.  The  aggravation  which  he  asserts  takes 
place  after  the  exhibition  of  a  homoeopathic  medicine  is  not 
onl^  unsupported  by  pr nofj  but  positively  denied  by  many  of 
ttor  practitioners ;  and  Uartman  plainly  affirms  that^  after  a 
homoeopathic  dose,  the  patient  firequently  experiences  a  state 
of  calm,  a  disposition  to  slumber,  and  often  falls  into  a  pro- 
found sleep  more  or  less  prolonged,  in  waking  from  which  he 
finds  himself  mucii  relieved,  if  not  perfectly  cured.  Thus 

amial  physiciaos  who  have  adopted  his  practical  views  rcjiect 
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many  of  the  duclrines  on  w  hich  they  are  founded ;  and  a 
liomocopathist  has  justly  compared  his  works  to  a  wild  virgin 
forest,  in  which  we  meet  with  a  number  of  valuable  trees  and 
plants  in  the  midst  of  arid  brushwood  and  parasitic  weeds 
tiiat  would  check  the  growth  of  the  most  usenil  productioiis. 

Yety  notwithstandmg  the  many  gratuitous  asseitioDs^  and 
consequent  erroneous  inductions,  we  meet  with  in  the  Orgarum, 
it  is  probable  that  this  system  is  destined  to  operate  a  gradual 
but  material  revolution  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  As  to 
theories,  we  must  agree  with  Voltaire  when  he  said  "  En  £sit 
de  syst^me,  il  faut  toujours  se  resenrer  le  droit  de  nre  le  len* 
demain  de  ses  idees  de  la  Teille." 

Hippocrates  laid   down  in  his  Aphorisms   the  incon- 
trovertible fact,  "  Duobus  doloribus  siinul  olx^rtis,  non  tan- 
dem cadem  in  parte,  vehementior  alterum  obscurat.    A.  46.** 
To  a  certain  degree,  it  was  upon  this  assertion,  wliich  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  has  confirmed,  that  Hahnemann  foumlcd  the 
principal  and  most  important  point  of  his  duclrinc;  but, 
going  mudi  farther  than  tiie  father  of  medtdne,  he  affirms 
that  similar  diseases  effectually  remove  each  other.  For 
centuries  i^ractitioners  have  been  acting  homceopathicallj ; 
the  exhibition  of  specifics,  in  fact,  being  nothing  else.  As  we 
have  already  shown,  specifics  are  known  to  produce  symptoms 
similar  to  the  diseases  they  cure.   Hitherto  the  number  of 
such  medicines  has  been  confined  to  a  very  few  agents ;  and 
perha])s  with  the  exception  of  mcrcnry,  sulphur,  and  bark, 
with  their  sevrral  propnrations,  scarcely  any  artirle  in  the 
materia  mcdica  could  have  clauned  this  peculiar  property.  To 
extend  tliese  limits,  which  conhncd  in  so  exiguous  a  compass 
our  thcrajjL'utic  agents,  has  been  the  laborious  and  singular 
study  of  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples.    Haller  had  first 
given  the  example,  and  they  arduously  applied  themselves  to 
discover  by  experiments  on  the  healthy  subject,  both  upon  their 
own  persons  and  others,  what  were  the  peculiar  efibcts  or 
svmptoms  produced  by  various  medicinal  substances.  These 
ODservations  are  so  numerous  and  confused,  that,  on  reading 
them,  we  feel  plunged  in  a  chaotic  labyrinth  of  symptoms, 
without  any  due  to  extricate  ourselves  from  its  perplexing 
mazes*   Still,  from  this  multifarious  catalogue  much  im* 
portant  information  can  be  collected ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  homa  opatirist  lin??  not  otiIv  thrown  a  new  lii^ht 
on  the  action  of  many  medicines  which  N\e  chuiy  prescribe, 
but  brought  into  practical  consideration  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  dietetic  discipline,  by  an  investigation  of  the  several 
properties  of  our  usual  ingtsta* 
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It  is  obvious  that  any  enthusiast  who  would  blindly  em- 
brace the  foregoing  doctrines  without  serious  and  deep  in- 
vestigation, and  boldly  apply  the  wild  theory  to  practice, 
would  at  once  throw  open  the  flood-gates  of  absurdity,  and 
lend  his  aid  in  destroyinsTj  if  possible,  with  one  fell  swoop,  the 
result  of  ages  of  mature  study  and  experience.  Hahnemann, 
to  fertilise  the  fields  of  science,  had  recourse  to  inundation 
instead  of  wise  and  cautions  irrigation;  and  Ae  toy  witii 
irhich  he  and  his  rash  dbciples  maintained  their  opinions 
materially  tended  to  retard  their  progress.  Trutii  needeth 
not  violence ;  its  own  lustre  will  beam  through  snrrottnding 
darkness,  without  being  dragged  into  light. 

Tfic  nhjoctions  to  Hahnemann's  doctrines  are  glaring. 
The  art  of  heahng,  from  the  dawn  of  science  until  the  pre- 
sent day,  has  been  more  or  less  founded  on  the  faculties  of 
reasoning.  We  are  taught,  in  the  first  instance,  tu  observe 
carefully  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and,  by  referring  effects 
to  inrobable  causes,  endeavour,  however  difficult  the  task,  to 
trace  their  catenation.  Mlmv  of  these  causes  are  perhaps 
sealed  for  ever  in  the  inscrutable  book  of  our  destinies;  yet^ 
if  we  cannot  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  these  dis- 
orders, still  when  we  take  into  matore  consideration  the 
complication  of  all  accidental  circumstances,  and  from  visible 
eftects  scok  nn-isible  relations,  guided  by  our  experience  in 
anatomy,  j)hysiology,  and  the  revelations  of  patiiology,  we 
may  find  this  pursuit  less  difricult  tlian  it  may  be  imagined. 
But  the  honi  Lopathist  despises  and  rejects  as  idle,  all  those 
collateral  means  of  diving  into  nature's  arcana.  He  bids 
US  dwell  only  upon  evident  symptoms,  or,  in  other  words, 
look  to  the  effects  alone,  and  cast  away  all  thoughts  of  dis- 
covering their  causes*  Nothing  can  be  more  iUogical  than 
this  argument*;  for  certainly  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  remove 
efifects  without  striking,  as  far  as  in  our  power  lies,  at  their 
cause.  To  deny  the  existence  of  any  specific  affection  be- 
muse we  cannot  account  for  its  origin,  is  absurd.  As  well 
might  we  reject  the  use  of  medicines  known  to  possess  specific 
properties,  from  our  utter  ignorance  of  their  modns  opi-rafidL 
The  exclusive  consideration  of  symptoms  would  lead  us  into 
lamentable  error,  since  the  same  symptoms  are  observable 
in  various  diseases.  Similar  pains^  'fox  instance,  may  be  the 
symptoms  of  rheumatism,  nephritic  affections^  and  calculus; 
heacuushes  may  arise  firom  inflammation,  and  from  various  and 
well-known  sympathies  with  distant  organs:  yet,  without 
seeking  to  asoertain  these  lebAions^  tiie  mechanical  and 
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empirical  liomocopathist  will  prescribe  such  medicines  as  are 
known  to  occasion  pains  in  the  loins,  or  headaches ;  only 
bearing  in  mind  j)erceptible  derangements,  heedless  of  the 
phenomena  of  organization,  the  state  of  the  secretions  and 
excretions^  the  history,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  disorder, 
or  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  pfttient.  The  liver  b  diseased  $  the 
discovery  is  of  no  importance.  We  have  only  to  attend  to 
the  pain  extending  np  the  clavicle  and  shoulder,  or  the  iin« 
easiness  experienced  in  the  right  hypochondriam :  the  pulse^ 
the  respiration,  the  condition  of  the  excretions,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin,  the  appearance  of  the  tongue,  are  all  regarded 
as  minor  considerations.  It  is  not  hepatitis  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  cure ;  it  is  to  relieve  a  pani  in  the  shoulder  and  in 
the  hypochondrium,  or  a  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side. 

No  one  will  pretend  to  deny  that  our  safest,  perhaps  our 
sole,  guide  in  the  study  of  disease  is  the  group  of  symptoms, 
that  become  more  and  more  perceptible  during  the  course  of 
our  investigations.  It  was  principally  on  the  study  of  symp- 
toms that  the  most  learned  practitioners  of  every  age  and 
country  grounded  their  diagnosis  and  their  prognosis;  but 
they  never  viewed  them  either  singly,  or  in  their  complexity, 
as  unconnected  witli  the  particular  discnscs  to  wliich  they 
were  not  only  essentiallv  united,  but  from  whieh  thev 
originnted,  and  of  tlie  existence  of  which  tliey  were  ti)  he 
considered  the  diagnostic  signs.  Therefore  did  the  luu  ients 
classify  them  as  principal  and  accessory,  uni vocal  and  equivo- 
cal, characteristic  or  common,  as  they  afforded  more  or  less 
information  in  our  pathologi(»l  deduction ;  and  in  that  light 
they  were  weighed  with  greater  or  less  application,  as  our 
judgment  oonldf only  be  formed  by  the  attentive  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  organism  in  health  and  in  disease. 

But  while  the  homoBopathist^s  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  discovery  of  means  that  can  enable  him  to  produce 
symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  the  disorder,  he  seems  to 
disregard  the  laws  of  sympathy,  by  which  our  organism  ap- 
pears to  be  ruled ;  a  mysterious  agency  which  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  observation  and  experiment,  when,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  writer,*  "  by  the  former  we  may  be 
said  to  listen  to  nature,  by  the  latter  to  interrogate  her.** 
Health  depends  upon  the  due  co-operation  of  all  these  as-» 
sociations  ;  and  one  organ  in  the  wonderful  machinery  cannot 
be  deranged  in  its  functions  without  influencing  othm,  how* 
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ever  distant  and  unconnected  they  mav  api)ear.  In  tliis  co- 
ordination, these  vital  relations  luivc  been  very  properly  di* 
vided  into  mechanical,  functional,  and  sympathetic.  Their 
study  constitiites  the  groundwork  of  all  rational  induction. 
It  is  not  by  individnal  or  complex  symptoms  that  we  can  de- 
cide where  the  want  of  equilibrium  is  to  be  traced.  VariooB 
have  been  the  theories  on  this  most  important  subject,  and 
great  have  been  the  erroneous  ideas  dogmatically  Und  down. 
The  illustrious  Bichat  himself  erred  when  he  maintained  that 
sym}iathics  were  aberrations — morbid  developments  of  our 
vital  properties.  Sympathies,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constant  phenomena,  essential  and  inseparable  from 
our  organism,  whether  in  health  or  in  sickness  ;  and  are,  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  co-ordinated  to  co-operate 
wiuieacn  other  in  their  mechanical^  their  Innctionaly  and  their 
sympathetic  associations. 

An  incarcerated  hernia  causes  hiccap^  nausea,  vomiting. 
Will  the  homceopathist  tell  us  that  we  must  seek  in  his  cata* 
logue  of  innumerable  effects  some  substance  which  is  known 
to  produce  similar  symptoms  ?  Surely  the  mpture  must  first 
call  our  attention.  This  example  is  adduced  as  reh  rring  to 
nearly  every  case  in  which  it  might  be  rashly  attempted  to 
sei)aratc  causes  from  effects.  The  m an miary  glands  are  van- 
ousiy  atTected  m  uterine  diseases;  their  impressions  arc  reci- 
procal, )  ct  the  uterine  affection  must  be  the  chief  object  of 
our  solicitude.  A  peculiar  pruritus  ta  a  s^ptom  of  calculus. 
Are  we  then  to  administer  a  homoeopathic  dose  of  cannabis^ 
or  any  other  medicine  which  may  give  rise  to  a  similar  sen- 
sation }  It  may  be  objected  to  this  observation  that  these 
are  purely  surgical  cases,  in  which  we  need  not  be  guided  by 
symptoms  to  discover  causes;  but  it  has  too  frequently  hap- 
pened that  nausea  ai>d  vomiting  have  been  attended  to,  while 
the  hernia  was  overlooked,  until  fatal  accidents  were  mani- 
fested. Moreover,  a  diseased  liver,  a  diseased  spleen  or  kid- 
ney, would  be  just  as  perceptible  as  iiernia  or  calculus,  if 
these  parts  could  be  brought  into  view  or  contact. 

It  may  be  said  that  an  enroneous  notion  of  Hahnemann's 
doctrines  on  thb  subject  has  been  taken;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  quote  his  own  words  : 

^  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  existence  of  a  nmlady 
presupposes  some  alteration  in  the  interior  of  the  human 
organism  ;  but  our  understanding  can  only  lead  us  to  suspect 
tliis  alteration  in  a  vague  and  deceitful  maimer,  from  the 

appearance  of  the  morbid  symptoms^  the  sole  guide  we  can 
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depend  on  except  in  surgical  cases.  The  essence  of  the  in- 
ternal and  invisible  change  is  undiscoverablcj  nor  have  we 
any  means  of  yarding  against  decepUve  illusions.'** 

"  The  invisible  sobstance  that  nas  undergone  a  morbid 
alteration  in  the  interior  of  the  human  body,  and  the  per- 
ceptible changes^  which  are  extemally^  developed^ — in  other 
vords^  symptoms^fonn  by  their  union  what  is  called  dis- 
ease; but  the  symptoms  are  the  only  points  of  the  malady 
which  are  accessible  to  the  physician,  the  sole  indication 
whence  he  can  derive  any  intuitive  notion^  and  the  principal 
objects  with  which  he  ought  to  become  acquainted  to  effect  a 
cure.  From  this  incontestable  truth  there  is  nothing  discover- 
able in  disease  beyond  the  totality  of  its  symptoms  to  guide 
us  in  the  selection  of  our  curative  means."t 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  experienced  physician, 
although  a  homcuopalhist,  will  rest  satisfied  with  this  study 
of  symptomatic  medicine,  without  endeavouring  to  attach 
these  effects  to  some  cause^  however  occult  it  may  appear; 
but  such  a  doctrine  becomes  pernicious,  since  it  bids  us  dose 
the  only  book  of  truth  that  can  reveal  our  errors, — posi  tnoriem 
investigations.  Surely^  if  a  ^roup  of  certain  symptoms  attend 
a  disease  which,  when  terminating  fatally,  shows  disorganiza- 
tion in  certain  viscera,  we  are  not  onlj  justifiable  in  giving 
to  that  disorganization  a  specific  name  m  our  scientific  classi- 
fication and  categories,  but  in  considering  the  symptoms  of 
no  other  importaore  than  as  corroborative  of  those  l^ts  that 
morbid  anatomy  daiiy  brings  to  light. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  most  nosologies  are  imperfect, 
and  may  occasionally  lead  the  young  practitioner  into  error. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the  Protean 
forms  that  the  same  disease  assumes  in  different  individuals ; 
yet,  without  this  classification,  the  science  of  medicine  could 
not  be  studied.  A  certain  arrangement  is  necessary  to  sim- 
plify all  our  pursuits  in  natural  science,  and  to  seeic  a  variety 
we  must  know  the  order  and  the  genus. 

Had  Hahnemann  given  a  better  system  of  nosology  than 
those  we  possess,  and  with  his  truly  praiseworthy  seal  and 
industry  enumerated  the  various  symptoms  of  disease  as 
minutely  and  as  accurately  as  be  has  recorded  the  efiecta  of 
medicinal  substances,  his  labours  might  have  proved  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  store  of  knowledt^e. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  absurdities  to  whicli 
these  opinions  have  led.   Solely  attentive  to  eifectSi  and 
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heedless  of  the  disorganization  of  various  imy)ortant  parts  of 
the  human  economv  which  morbid  anatoiiiv  detects,  ilahnc- 
maun  endeavours  to  discover  the  occult  causes — the  original 
source — the  germ — of  the  malady^  which  most  likely  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  r^earches ;  and  he  boldly  affirms  that 
all  chronic  diseases  spring  from  syphilis^  a  msposition  to 
warts  and  the  itch.  Now  experience  has  proved  that  such 
an  assumption  is  unfounded.  The  most  healtliy  subjects^ 
those  who  attain  the  finest  old  age,  are  more  Uable  to  this 
disgusting  affection  than  the  wealthy  and  cleanly  part  of  the 
community.  The  insii  and  Scotch  peasantry  from  their  in- 
fancy, and  through  life,  are  most  subject  to  psora ;  and  cer- 
tainly our  soldiers  and  sailors,  aniongst  whom  the  disease  is 
common,  are  not  more  predisposed  to  chronic  diseases  than 
anv  other  classes  of  sodetvv  of  course  not  taking  into  con- 
aiaeration  the  effects  of  unhealthy  climates. 

Syphilis,  it  will  be  readily  granted,  has  a  considerable  share 
in  producing  anomalous  sequeice,  more  espedially  when  in 
combination  with  mercury.  Wart%  except  of  a  syphilitic 
character,  were  never  known  to  cjerminate  diseases ;  indeed, 
they  alfect  the  most  healthy  and  robust  individuals.  Yet  to 
these  three  miasmatic  causes  does  Ilaluicmaun  attribute 
nearly  every  disease  that  was  ever  known  to  afflict  mankind ; 
while  he  passes  over  in  silence  the  predisposition  to  scrofula, 
gout,  rheumatism,  to  which  we  can  unfortunately  trace  with 
too  much  certainty  the  source  of  much  human  misery. 

That  the  itch  is  a  disease  of  great  antiquity  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  It  has  been  maintained  that  it  is  the  same  eruptive 
disorder  described  by  Celsus  under  the  appellation  of  scahhi^ 
yet  this  writer  does  not  allude  to  its  contagious  nature,  and 
moreover  says,  that  in  some  cases  it  disappears  completely, 
whereas  in  others  it  is  renewed  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

Celsus,  moreover,  includes  oilier  forms  of  ])ustular  erup- 
tions among  the  different  species  of  scabies,  not  suthciently 
distinguisiiing  them  from  eacii  other.  The  character  of  his 
scabies  is  more  analogous  to  the  lichen  agrius  of  VVillan. 

Nor  did  the  ancients  consider  their  psora  as  our  itch.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  scaly  tetter,  which  they  sometimes 
denominated  psonasis,  at  others  iepra,  a  synonymous  affec- 
tion ;  but  neither  pustular  nor  vesicular.  Leprosy,  indeed,  is  a 
malady  totally  distinct  from  the  itch  in  all  its  characters.  Hah- 
nemann asserts  that  the  species  of  leprosy  that  afflicted  the. Jews, 
and  which  is  described  by  their  IcL^islator  m  the  1 3th  chapter  of 
Xicviticus^  was  the  itch;  but  any  one  who  will  peruse  this 
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tlcscrij^tion  will  perceive  that  it  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  that  disorder.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  been  that  kind  of  leprosy  called  leuci  by  the  ancients. 
Nor  was  leprosy  constantly  attended  with  itching,  one  of  the 
cluef  characteristics  of  the  malady,  and  from  which  sensation  it 
derives  its  very  name.  Hippocrates  mentions  a  leprosy  that 
usually  occasioned  a  prurience  before  rain.  There  are  no 
diseases  in  the  dassification  of  which  more  obscurity  exists 
than  in  cutaneous  aflfoctions ;  and  Hahnemann's  ideas  would 
tend  to  increase  this  confnsiony  «nce  he  tells  us  that  he 
considers  the  framhcesia  of  America,  the  sibbens  of  Norway, 
the  pellagra  of  Lombardy,  the  plica  of  Poland,  the  pseudo^ 
ijfpkiUi  m  the  jBngiish,  and  the  aithema  Virgimensis  of  Vir- 
ginia, complications  of  his  three  miasmatic  principles;  and 
lie  further  informs  us,  no  doubt  on  the  faith  of  some  idle 
tradition,  that  psora  lost  its  external  deformity  on  the  return 
of  the  Crusaders,  who  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  the  use 
of  linen  shirts,  a  cleanly  and  salutary  precaution  that  eradi- 
cated the  disease  at  a  period  when  France  had  no  less  than 
two  thousand  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  itch  patients, — a 

Slain  proof  that  he  confounds  leprosy  with  itch,  since  the 
capitals  he  alludes  to  were  distinctly  considered  leper* 
houses. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  tliere  does  exist  in  oar  system  a 
constant  predisposition  to  eruptive  affections  of  some  kind  or 
other.  We  are  bom  heirs  to  certain  exanthematic  aflSeotions, 
such  as  the  measles  and  smallpox;  and  it  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  being  morally  immaculate  as  an  individual  free 
from  speck  or  blemish.  Many  of  these  eruptions  are  con- 
sidered of  a  critical  and  salutary  nature;  and  the  ancients 
fancied  that  nature  relieved  herself  by  throw^ing  upon  the 
surface  some  "  peccant  humours."  Hence  their  dread  of  the 
retrocession  of  any  of  these  "  breakings  out and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  accidents  frequently  followed  their  sudden 
disappearance,  in  the  same  manner  as  drying  up  an  issue  or 
a  bluier  established  for  some  time,  and  become  nabitual,  may 
occasion  internal  mischief ;  but  to  maintain  that  all  chronic 
diseases  arise  from  three  eruptive  principles  is  a  most  gra- 
tuitous and  untenable  assertion. 

Enthusiastically  anxious  to  support  his  doctrines,  Hahne* 
mann  is  frequently  led  into  erroneous  assertions.  Thus  he 
tells  us  that  life  will  suddenly  cease  if  a  little  water,  or  the 
mildest  liquid,  is  injected  into  a  vein ;  whereas  experience 
has  proved^  in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  and  various  other 
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instances,  that  the  most  stimulating  solutions  may  be  thus 
introduced,  not  only  with  iinpumt\%  but  with  salutary  results. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  more  deeply  into  tlie  ungracious 
business  of  pointing  out  errors,  many  of  which  were  evident 
to  Hahnemann  himself;  since,  not  only  in  the  sevend  edi- 
tions of  his  Qi^gsnon,  but  in  various  paragraplis  in  the  same 
volume,  he  contradicts  himself. 

A  much  more  grati^ng  and  important  task  is  now  under* 
taken,  to  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  supported  by  prac- 
tical reasonint^,  thnt  the  art  of  honling  is  more  indeoted  to 
the  homeopathic  cloctriues  than  to  any  system  that  has 
hitherto  been  deUvered  m  our  schools. 

That  the  all-bountiful  Creator,  in  permitting,  for  pur- 
poses unknown  to  us,  mankind  to  be  visited  by  so  many 
scourges,  has  also  scattered  around  us  means  to  counteract 
these  evils,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  Instinct  leads  ani- 
mals to  find  out  these  salutary  a^^^j  various  spedfics 
have  been  discovered  by  man*  'Hie  rudest  savage  is  in  pos- 
session of  curative  substances  unknown  to  civilised  man,  and 
performs  cures  where  learning  and  experience  have  proved  of 
no  avail. 

Toeitend  tlielinuts  of  specifics,  must  tlierefore  be  considered 
a  most  de.sirai>le  step  towards  adding  to  our  means  of  relievmg 
disease  ;  and  in  this  pursuit  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  too  much 
praise  on  the  homoeooathic  observer.  Enthusiasm — predi- 
lection to  a  favourite  out  persecuted  system — may  induce  an 
ardent  proselyte  not  ovlj  to  deceive  others^  but  unwittingly 
to  deceive  himself.  It  is  therefore  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  that  in  the  experimental  investigations  of  the  efiects 
of  medicine,  Fancy,  in  her  multifarious  colours,  may  have 
depicted,  with  apparent  fideUty,  a  state  of  body  and  mind 
that  only  existed  in  an  excited  imagination  ;  hwt  when  we 
behold  vnrious  individuiLls,  distant  from  each  other,  and  to- 
tally unconnected,  obser^mg  similar  results  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  various  medicinal  substances,  we  have  no  right  to 
call  their  assertions  into  doubt.  Tiiese  assertions,  moreover, 
are  not  laid  down  dogmatically,  but  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  be  submittal  to  the  test  of  expOTment.  For  in- 
stance, the  homoeopathist  has  found  out  Uiat  certain  sub- 
stances,  by  diminishing  the  eneigy  of  the  heart  and  arterie?, 
subdue  inflammatory  action  as  efTectually  as  venesection. 
This  is  a  fiact  daily  witnessed,  and  of  which  any  practitioner 
may  convince  himself.    Tt  is  Tiot  asserted,  thfit  in  cases  of 

sodden  determination  of  blood,  which  require  immediate  re- 
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vulsion  and  abstraction  of  the  vital  liuid,  homoeopathic  reme- 
dies vUl  be  found  possessed  of  sufficient  activity  to  vSord 
prompt  relief ;  but  experience  bas  fully  proved  that  in  cases 
which  can  admit  of  a  few  hours'  delay,  these  medicines  very 
frequently  supersede  the  necessity  of  debilitating  the  patient 
by  a  copious  loss  of  blood. 

Dr.  Paris,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Materia  Medica,  has 
justly  observed,  "  that  obser^'ation  or  experiment  upon  the 
effects  of  medicine  is  Hal^le  to  a  tliousand  fallacies,  unless  it 
be  carefully  repeated  under  the  various  circumstances  of 
health  and  discdsc,  in  dilferent  climates,  and  on  dilTerent  con- 
stitutions." This  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  horaoeo- 
pathist  j  and  a  further  quotation  from  the  above  distinguished 
writer  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  thdr  labours.  It  is 
impossible  to  cast  our  eyes  over  such  multiplied  groups  (of 
medicinal  substances)  without  beini,^  forcibly  struck  widi  the 
palpable  absurdity  of  some^  the  disi^usting  and  loathsome 
nature  of  others,  the  total  want  of  acti\ity  in  many,  and  the 
uncertain  and  precarious  rcjnitation  of  a//,  witliout  feeling  an 
eager  curiosity  to  inquire,  from  the  combination  of  what 
causes  it  can  have  happened  that  substances  at  one  period  in 
the  highest  esteem,  and  of  generally  acknowledged  utility,  have 
fallen  into  total  neglect  and  disrepute.  That  such  iluctuadon 
in  opinion  and  versatility  in  practice  should  have  produced, 
even  in  the  most  candid  and  learned  observer,  an  unfavour* 
able  impression  with  regard  to  the  general  efficacy  of  medi- 
cines can  hardly  exdte  our  astonishment,  much  less  our 
indignation ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  another 
portion  of  mankind  has  at  once  arraigned  physic  as  a  falla- 
cious art,  or  derided  it  as  a  composition  of  error  and  fraud. 
A  late  foreign  writer,  impressed  with  this  sentiment,  has 
given  the  following  Jialler'uii*  definition  of  our  profession : 
Physic  is  the  art  oj  (musing  the  patient^  while  Nature  cures  hit 
disease*^ 

With  sudi  a  lamentable  view  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
can  we  be  too  thank&l  to  those  observers  who  strenuously 
endeavour  to  rescue  it  from  the  dark  trammels  in  which 
prejudice  and  interested  motives  have  bound  it?  In  no 
country  more  than  in  Great  Britain  is  such  an  investigation 
desirable.  We  have  become  proverbial  from  our  incessant 
abuse  of  a  farrago  of  medicinal  substances  ;  and  wliat  is  usu- 
ally termed  an  elegant  prescription  signifies  an  aiiia1::am  of 
various  drugs  and  preparatiojis,  which  most  proi)abiy,  by 
their  affinities,  neutralize  the  expected  effects  of  each  other ; 
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for,  however  great  and  flattering  may  have  been^e  disoofveriefl 
of  modem  chemistry,  many  of  these  affinities  are  unknown 
to  ns.  Surely  when  our  labours  cannot  detect  any  differ- 
ence in  the  component  parts  of  the  purest  Alpine  atmosphere 
and  the  deleterious  air  of  a  loathsome  dungeon,  we  cannot 
expect  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  pharmaceutic  combina- 
tions. 

The  mere  hopes  of  being  able  to  relieve  society  from  the 
curse  of  constant  drugging,  should  lead  us  to  hail  \*ith  grati- 
tude the  honiueopathist's  investigations.  That  many  physi- 
cians, but  especially  apothecaries,  who  live  by  overwhehning 
their  patients  with  useless  and  too  freq^aently  pernicious  me- 
dicines, will  warmly,  nay  furiously  inveigh  against  any  inno* 
yation  of  the  kind,  must  be  expected  as  the  natural  result  of 
interested  apprehension  ;  and  any  man  who  aims  at  simpli- 
city in  practice  will  be  denounced  as  guilty  of  medical  heresy. 
Have  wc  not  seen  inoculation  and  vaccination  branded  with 
tiic  ntost  opprobrious  epithets,  merely  because  their  introduc- 
tion tended  to  diminish  professional  lucre  ? 

In  these  remarks  upon  mediciual  combinations,  it  is  not 
meant  to  infer,  that,  because  they  are  chemically  incompati- 
ble, they  are  ineffectual,— experience  has  proved  the  contrary ; 
but  no  one  will  contend  that,  if  we  can  attain  the  same  bene- 
ficial  results  from  a  single  ingredient,  administered  in  small 
quantities  and  at  distant  periods,  as  from  the  exhibition  of 
repeated  and  nauseous  doses  of  pills,  powders,  draughts,  po- 
tions, &c.  which  hang  over  the  bed  of  sickness,  nay,  of  slight 
derangements,  like  tlie  sword  of  Damocles,  we  have  not  ef- 
fected a  most  ^^alut.ary  reform  in  tlie  practice  of  physic.  It 
i8  related  of  one  of  these  in:;cnlous  aiid  industrious  practi- 
tioners, that,  having  seen  a  prescri])tioii,  that  only  contained 
half  a  dozen  medicines,  ho  exclaimed,  "  What  I  nothing 
more  P  To  which  the  prescriber  replied,  "  If  you  choose, 
sir,  we'll  step  over  to  the  apothecary,  and  see  what  else  he 
has  in  his  shop/' 

Specifics  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  one  pro- 
ducing a  peculiar  effect  upon  particular  organs,  the  other  pro- 
ducing general  results.  Thus,  the  action  of  cantharides  and 
digitalis  on  the  urinary  system,  of  emetics  on  the  stomach,  of 
certain  purgatives  on  the  si?ia!l  intestines,  and  of  others  on 
the  larire  ones,  are  generahy  known ;  whereas  the  action  of 
mercury  and  opium  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  A  study 
of  tliQHQ  ejects  constitutes  the  chief  object  of  the  horaccopa- 
tMst ;  and,  having  determined  their  pecnUar  action^  these  me« 
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dicmai  agents^  are  given  singly^  and^  as  we  have  already  ob« 
served,  in  the  most  nunute  dosea. 

It  m  this  diviaon  into  infinite  firactioiis  that  has  dnnm 
upon  the  homoeopathic  pradioe  the  denmidation  of  the  allo- 
pathic physicians,  aa  H  is  considered  ntteriy  impossible  Uiat 
such  imponderable  fHurticles  can  produce  anyoenefidal  or 
prejadicial  effect ;  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Fuia^ 
when  officially  condemning  the  dot^rine,  asserts,  in  support 
of  this  argument,  that  great  danger  nrises  from  it  in  frequent 
and  serious  cases  of  disease,  where  tlie  j)hysician  may  do  as 
much  injury  ,  und  cause  no  less  mischief^  by  ineffectual  means 
as  by  those  which  are  prejudicial.'* 

^l  lils  IS  perliaps  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the 
homceo})athic  doctrine.    If  these  fractional  doses  are  iner^ 
and  yet  Ihe  disease  is  cured,  then  must  the  successful  treat- 
ment be  solely  ascribed  to  the  dietetic  regimen  and  the  efforts 
of  natoxe*  However^  eiperience  haa  afibided  ab>andant 
proofii  that  these  infinite  atoms  do  produce  positm  and 
evident  effiscts.  What  appeanitooiirneble(»g^anatoade 
fraction  may  produce  phenomena  on  the  organism  which  we 
cannot  comprehend,  but  should  not  therefore  be  denied. 
one  grain  of  iodine  be  dissolved  in  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  grains  of  water,  the  solution  will  be  limpid ;  let  two 
grains  of  starch  be  dis solved  in  two  ounces  of  water  and 
added  to  the  hrst  soliitioo;,  and  the  liquor  will  forthwnth  as- 
sume a  blue  tuit.    In  this  experiment  the  grain  of  iodine  has 
been  divided  into  3^^,.    Dissolve  the  four-hundredth  part  of 
one  grain  of  arsenic  in  four  hundred  thousand  parts  of  water, 
and  the  hydric-sul|ihitc  will  bring  it  into  evidence.    Let  a 
five-thousandth  jxirt  of  arseniate  of  ammonia  be  dissolved  in 
five  hundred  thousand  parts  of  water,  and  the  addition  of  the 
smallest  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  wiU  obtain  a  yellow 
pieci^itate.  Numerons  ezperimenta  of  a  similar  nature  may 
DO  dfoly  resorted  to,  to  prove  that  the  most  minute  partides 
of  two  substances  possessed  of  diemical  aflboities  may  be 
brought  into  action,  altliou^h  dihited  ad  u^itum.   But  the 
powerthatthe  smallest  partide  i>ossesses  in  producing  natural 
phenomena  caimot  be  more  evidently  proved  than  oy  Spal- 
lanzant's  experiments  in  fecundation.    This  physiolo^iat 
having  wrapped  up  a  mnle  frog  in  oil-sil"k,  feciindatioii 
conld  not  take  place ;  but  having  collected  on  the  point  of  a 
camel-hair  pencil  a  particle  of  the  fecundisine^  fluid,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  "vivif^nns^  thousands  of  eLrgs,    Surprised  at  this  re- 

sulty  he  dissolved  three  grains  of  the  secretion  in  a  pound  of 
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water,  and  one  globule  of  tlie  solution  was  endowed  with  the 
same  faculty.  In  this  case  the  glo])ule  of  water  only  con- 
tained  iwidVryujr  of  one  gram.  Tliis  cunuus  expe- 
riment has  beieai  tned  with  a  similar  result  by  Frevost  and 
Dumas.  How  imponderable  and  impalpable  must  be  the 
efflayium  which  enables  tiie  dog  to  track  his  master  for  nules  J 
the  particle  of  atter  of  roses  that  perfumes  a  whole  chest  of 
clothes !  and  what  must  the  power  of  the  aroma  be  which  is 
preserved  for  thousands  of  years  in  some  Egyptian  mummies  ! 
Would  the  vulfi^ar  believe  in  the  wonders  of  the  solar  and 
gaseous  microscopes  unless  they  were  ex^iosed  to  view? 
In  these  we  behold  in  amazement  myriads  of  individuals  in 
one  drop  of  fluid,  each  of  them  as  perfect  in  organization  as 
Llie  mighty  mainmoLii  of  old  or  tiic  sagacious  elephant  of 
our  days,  endowed  with  distinct  habits,  destructiTe  and  repro- 
ductive propensities  and  faculties. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  homoeopathy 
that  the  insignificant  dose  of  three  or  four  medicinal  globules 
cannot  possess  any  power,  since  one  might  swallow  a  tiiou- 
sand  of  them  with  impunity.  To  this  it  is  answered, 
that  it  is  only  under  certain  morbid  conditions  that  these 
medicmes  act  by  their  homoeojiathic  affinities.  More- 
over, it  is  ^vell  known  that  small  doses  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances will  frequently  produce  more  powerful  effects  than 
larger  quantities.  Tartar- emetic^  sugar  of  lead^  calomel,  afford 
dauy  instances  of  this  &ct ;  and  it  is  also  admitted  that  many 
substances  act  di£forently  upon  the  healthy  or  the  sick.  An 
individual  in  health  can  take  any  food  without  apprehension; 
but  when  his  functions  are  deranged,  the  slightest  imprudence 
in  regimen  may  lead  to  serious  consequences.  There  are 
primordial  and  inscrutable  peculiarities  in  our  constitution 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for ;  and  the  medicine  which  re- 
lieves one  patient  will  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  others.  Tlie 
exhalations  of  the  American  rfius  are  deadly  to  some  persons, 
but  miKJcuoLis  to  others ;  and  many  poisons  which  cause  in- 
stantaneous death  to  some  animals  may  be  given  with  safety 
to  others.  Whence  has  arisen  the  controversy  regarding 
damp  sheets,  which  many  maintain  are  not  dangerous,  simply 
from  the  fiict  that  a  healthy  person  wit&  a  "ngorous  circula- 
tion may  sleep  in  them  with  impunity,  when  a  feeble  and 
languid  subject  will  be  exposed  to  some  dangerous  de- 
termination of  blood  ? 

A  learned  writer  already  quoted  thus  expresses  himself 
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on  this  matter:*  "The  virtues  of  medicines  cannot  be  fiurly 
nor  bcnehcially  ascertained  by  trying  their  effects  on  sound 
subjects,  because  the  peculiar  morbid  condition  which  they 
are  calculated  to  remove  does  not  exist/*  It  may  be  said 
that  this  observation  militates  against  the  homoeopathic  ev- 
perimcnts,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  evidontlv  does;  but  it 
cannot  l)e  inferred  that  because  a  medicinal  .substance  will  oc- 
casionally  act  dilVerently  in  health  and  in  disease,  tliat  it  may 
not  frequently  operate  in  a  similar  manner  when  the  morbid 
condition  does  prevail,  since  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
medicines  act  in  a  relative  manner  according  to  the  state  of 
the  system.  Hence  classifications  of  medicines  are  too  fie- 
quently  erroneous  and  imperfect.  The  doses  of  medicines 
determine  their  effects.  Linneeus  says,  ^  Medicines  differ 
from  poisons,  not  in  their  nature,  but  in  their  dose and 
Pliny  tells  us  a])horisticBllyj  Vbi  virmg  ibi  virtusJ'*  Ac* 
cording  to  their  doses,  medicines  will  produce  a  general  or  a 
local  effert ;  and  Dr.  Paris,  whom  I  feel  much  gratification 
in  qiKJtiri::^  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  substances  jjcrl'ectly 
inert  and  useless  in  one  dose  may  prove  in  another  active 
and  valuable/^  It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter 
more  fully  into  tliis  most  important  subject;  but  the  cases 
which  shall  be  adduced  will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  most  incredulous,  of  the  power  of  homcsopathic 
doses. 

Those  who  have  denied  this  property  have  boldly  attri« 
buted  homoeopathic  cures  to  dietetic  means.  Admitting  this 
statement  by  way  of  aigument,  surely^  if  any  observer,  by 
ascertaining  the  peculiar  action  of  our  ingesta,  can  so  regulate 
the  regimen  as  to  produce  salutary  effects  without  the  aid  of 
medicine,  mankind  would  be  most  essentially  benefited.  How 
many  persons  do  we  not  daily  moot  with,  who  have  never 
taken  any  medicine  since  their  childhood,  when  mnternal 
care  strove  to  destroy  their  digestive  organs  with  n]ir>rliccarv*s 
stiifF,  and  who  regulate  their  functions  by  nu  re  attention  to 
their  mode  of  living.  1  know  one  gentleman,  a  physician, 
who  rehevcs  constipation  by  green  chilies;  another,  with 
cold  milk ;  a  thirds  with  warm  miUc :  in  some  habits  spinach 
and  sorrel  will  act  as  a  powerful  and  safe  aperient ;  in  others, 
cheese,  or  a  bard  egg,  will  operate  in  a  contraiy  way.  Fer- 
mented and  spirituous  liquors  all  possess  specific  propcftics. 
Some  gouty  persons  cannot  drink  Qaiet  without  IniDguDigoii 

•  Sir  6.  Blaiw. 
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a  paroxysm,  and  others  dread  a  glass  of  Champagne  or  Bur- 
gundv.  Nay,  different  wines  have  been  known  to  bring  on 
arthritic  attacks  in  particular  parts;  and  1  have  kno^^n 
Champagne  to  produce  gout  in  the  wrist,  and  Bui^gundy  in 
die  knecy  in  subjects  who  under  other  circumstances  never 
experienced  the  disorder  in  those  articulations.  Our  peculiar 
aversion,  nay,  our  dread,  of  various  alimentary  substances 
are  well  known.  The  odour  of  cheese,  of  strawberries,  have 
occasioned  fainting  and  convulsions ;  and  in  certain  constitu- 
tions, several  articles  of  diet  bring  on  indigestion.  In  short, 
the  study  of  our  ingosta  is  one  of  the  ^catcst  importance; 
and  here  again  tlie  homoeopathist  is  entitled  to  uur  best 
thanks. 

This  investigation  will  moreover  prompt  physicians  to  be 
nmi  t  attentive  in  inquiring  into  the  various  cilecls  of  aliment- 
ary and  medicinal  substances  on  their  patieuts.  Instead  of 
hastily  drawing  out  routine  prescriptions  for  such  and  such  a 
disoraer,  they  will  accurately  ascertain  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  subject,  taking  into  due  consideration  pre- 
vious habits,  predispositions,  and  pursuits  in  life.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  desirable  tliat  practitioners  followed  the  example  of 
army  medical  men,  who  keep  an  exact  register  of  everv  indi- 
vidiul  they  attend,  and  in  whicli  is  diligently  recorded  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  disease  and  its  treatment. 

Moral  i!)fluenre  hns  also  been  called  into  in  opposition 
to  this  practice,  and  cures  have  been  attril)uted  to  the  mere 
power  of  fancy  and  credulity,  ^^'e  have  certainly  known  su- 
perstition and  mental  imbecility  to  he  ])roductivc  both  of  i^ood 
and  evil, — to  have  created  some  maladies^  and  cured  otliers  ; 
but  homoeopathy  has  succeeded  when  the  patient  was  unaware 
of  the  treatment  to  which  he  was  submitted.  But,  conceding 
the  point,  and  admitting  that  inert  substances,  such  as  starch, 
(and  this  experiment  was  resorted  to  in  Paris,)  may  have 
obtained  singular  beneficial  results,~the  results  of  a  weak 
imagination,  this  circumstance  alone  would  be  illustrative  of 
the  power  of  moral  agency ;  and  who  would  not  |[ladly  wish 
for  a  mental  relief  in  heu  of  a  nauseating  and  in junous  course 
of  medicine  ? 

Others  will  exclaim,  although  the  homoeopathist  disavows 
the  vis  medicatrix  naiiircey  that  he  solely  succeeds  by  leaving 
the  malady  to  the  salutary  efforts  of  the  constitution.  Here 
again  we  nuist  admit,  that,  were  we  to  leave  many  diseases  to 
run  their  course,  we  might  be  more  successful  in  ubLauiing  a 
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cure  than  by  a  rash  and  detrimental  interference,  founded  cm 
the  prindpie  that  a  physician   must  order  something.^ 

But  the  feeti  I  am  about  to  record, — ^faota  which  indnced 
me,  from  hoiTing  been  one  of  the  mrmeat  opponents  of  this 
system,  to  investigate  carefully  and  dispassionately  its  prao« 
tical  points, — will  effectually  contradict  all  these  assertions 
regarding  the  inefficacy  of  the  iKw^TCPopathic  doses,  the  influ- 
ence of  diet,  or  tlic  agency  of  the  iiimd ;  for  in  the  following 
cases  in  no  one  instance  could  such  influences  be  brought 
into  action.  They  were  (with  scarcely  any  exception)  experi- 
ments made  Without  the  patient's  knowledge,  and  where  no 
time  was  allowed  for  any  partaoular  regimen.  They  may, 
moreoTer,  be  consdentionsly  relied  upon,  since  they  were 
made  widi  a  view  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  homcBopathic 
practice.  Tlieir  result  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  foregomg 
observations,  by  no  means  rendered  me  a  convert  to  the 
absurdities  of  the  doctrine,  but  fully  convinced  me  by  the 
most  incontestable  facts  that  the  introduction  of  fractionnl 
doses  will  soon  banish  the  farrago  of  nostrums  that  are  now 
exhibited  to  the  manifest  prejudice  both  of  the  health  and 
the  purse  of  the  sufferer. 

CASE  I. 

A  servant-maid  received  a  blow  of  a  stone  upon  the  head. 
Severe  headache^  with  ^xsinesB  and  dimness  of  sight,  fol- 
lowed* Various  means  were  resorted  to ;  but  general  blood- 
letting could  alone  relieve  the  distressing  s^nnptoms,  local 
bleeding  not  having  been  found  of  any  avail.  The  relief, 
however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  the  distressing 
accidents  recurred  periodically,  when  abstraction  of  blood 
became  iiidispcnsable.  lleduced  by  these  frequent  evacua- 
tions, I  was  resolved  to  try  the  boasted  "  bleeding  globules'* 
of  the  homoeopathist,  when,  to  my  great  snrprise,  I  obtained 
the  same  mitigation  of  symptoms  which  tine  loss  of  him 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  had  previously  acoom* 
plished.  Since  the  first  eiperiment  no  venesection  became 
necessary,  and  the  returns  of  the  violent  headache  were 
inyaiiably  relieved  by  the  same  means. 

CASE  II. 

An  elderly  woman  was  subject  to  excruciating  headache, 
with  an  evident  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Na- 
maioi»  leecbes  were  constantly  applied.  The  uawd  raoisdieB 
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indkated  in  auKuIar  affBetions  were  Morted  to,  but  only 
affovded  temponry  relief.  A  Iio]iUBO|»libic  doee  of  aconite 
was  ^ren,  Bnd  the  felief  that  foUowea  was  beyond  all  poeai- 
ble  eipectation» 

CASE  m. 

Mj  mncb-esteemed  friend  Dr.  Gratelonp  of  Bordeaux  waa 

subject  to  frequent  sore-throata,  vbicb  were  only  relieved 
by  local  blood-letting,  cata})la8ms,  &c.,  but  generally  lasted 
several  days,  during  which  deglutition  became  most  difficult. 
I  persuadt'd  him  to  try  a  dcsc  of  tlic  belladonna,  neither  of 
us  having  tiie  slightest  conhdence  in  its  expected  effects.  He 
took  the  globules  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  at  five  p.m.  the  tume> 
faction  of  the  tonsils,  with  their  redness  and  sensibility,  had 
aubsided  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  able  to  partake  of 
aome  food  at  dinner.  The  following  morning  all  the  symp* 
toms^  excepting  a  slight  awelling^  hira  aubaided. 

Since  this  period  Sr.  6.  baa  repeatedly  tried  the  aame  pr^ 
paration  in  aimilar  caaea,  and  with  equal  success.  In  my 
own  practice,  I  can  record  seven  cases  of  c}manche  tonaillaria 
which  were  tlraa  relieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  hounu 

CASS  IV. 

H — ,  a  young  woman  on  the  establishment  o£  tlie  Counteaa 
of  — >  was  sufifering  under  hemiplegia,  and  it  was  resolved 
by  Dr.  Bmlatonr  and  myself  to  tiy  l£e  efiecta  of  nnx  yomica. 
At  this  period  the  wonders  of  the  homcsopathic  practice  had 
been  extolled  to  tiie  skies  by  its  advocates^  [and  we  were  re* 
solved  to  give  one  of  their  supposed  poweifid  preparationB  a 
fair  trial.  The  girl  was  told  that  the  powder  she  was  about 
to  take  was  simply  n  dose  of  calomel ;  and  on  calling  upon 
her  the  following  morning  we  did  not  expect  that  the  slightest 
effect  could  have  been  obtained  by  this  atomic  dose,  when, 
to  our  utter  surprise,  the  patient  told  us  that  she  had  passed 
a  miserable  night,  and  described  to  us  most  minutely  aU  the 
symptoms  that  usually  follow  tiie  exbilntion  of  a  bulge  dose 
ot  strydmine.  It  is  but  Mr  to  mention  tbat  the  bomoeopatbio 
treatment  did  not  cure  the  diseaae;  but  the  manifest  opera- 
tion of  this  fractional  dose,  that  could  not  poaaibly  be  dcmed, 
ia  a  fact  of  considerable  importance. 

CASE  V. 

Mrs.  of  Brompton,  Bow,  had  laboured  under  hectic 

fever  for  several  months,  and  was  so  reduced  by  night  perspi- 
laUuiis^  that  she  was  on  the  very  hiwk  of  the  graye.  Called 
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into  consultation}  I  frankly  told  her  husl^nnd  that  erery  pos- 
sible means  known  in  the  profession  had  been  most  judici- 
ously employed,  and  tlmt  I  saw  no  prospect  of  t)])tainina: 
lief.  At  the  same  time  1  mentioned  to  Inm  that  the 
homoeopathic  practitioners  pretended  tliat  tliey  had  found 
the  means  of  relieving  these  distressing  symptoms,  wliith  he 
nii^ht  bubnut  to  an  experimenLai  tiiai  if  he  thought  proper. 
He  immediately  expressed  hiswiah  that  it  should  oe  adopted. 
I  gave  her  a  homcBOpathie  dose  of  phosphoric  acid  and  stan- 
num ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  around  her,  the  night  sweats 
did  not  hreak  out  at  their  usual  hour, — three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  What  renders  this  case  still  more  interesting  is 
the  fact  of  these  perspirations  recurring  so  soon  as  the  action 
of  the  medicine  ceased ;  a  circumstance  so  evidently  ascer- 
tained^ that  the  patient  knew  the  very  day  when  anutiier 
dose  became  necessary. 

CASE  VI. 

A  daughter  of  the  same  lady  was  subject  to  deafness,  wliich 
I  attributed  to  a  fulness  of  blood.  This  cause  I  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  relief  afforded  by  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches  behind  the  ear.  I  was  therefore  induced,  on  a  re- 
curr^ce  of  the  complaint,  to  endeavour  to  diminish  vascular 
action  by  a  dose  of  aconite.  The  effiBcts  were  evident  in  the 
course  of  four  hours,  when  the  deafness  and  the  other  symp- 
toms of  local  congestion  had  entirely  disappeared. 

I  could  record  numerous  instances  of  siniilar  results,  but 
they  would  of  course  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  work.  I 
trust  that  the  few  cases  I  have  related  will  afford  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  injustice,  if  not  the  unjustifiable  obstinacy,  of 
those  practitioners  who,  refusing  to  submit  the  homoeopathic 
practice  to  a  fair  trial,  condemn  it  without  investigation.  That 
this  practice  will  be  adopted  by  quacks  and  needy  adven- 
turers, there  is  no  doubt ;  but  homoeopatliy  is  a  science  on 
which  numerous  voluminous  works  have  been  written  by 
enlightened  practitioners,  whose  situation  in  life  placed  them 
far  above  the  necessities  of  speculation.  Their  publications 
are  not  sealed  volumes,  and  any  medical  man  can  also  obtain 
the  preparations  they  recommend.  It  is  possible,  nay,  more 
than  probable,  that  physicians  cannot  find  time  to  commence 
a  new  course  of  studies,  for  such  this  investigation  must 
prove.  If  this  is  the  case,  let  them  frankly  avow  their  utter 
Ignorance  of  the  doctrine,  and  not  denounce  a  practice  of 
which  they  do  not  possess  the  slightest  knowledge* 
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Despite  the  persecution  that  Hahnemannism  (as  this  doc- 
trine is  ironically  denominated)  is  at  present  enduring,  every 
reflecting  and  unprejudiced  person  must  feel  convinced  that, 
although  its  wild  and  untenable  theories  may  not  overthrow 
the  established  systems  (if  any  one  system  can  be  called  esta- 
blished), yet  its  study  and  application  ])id  fair  to  operate 
an  important  revolution  in  medicine.  The  introduction  of 
infinite  small  doses,  when  compared,  at  least,  with  the  quan- 
tities formerly  prescribed,  is  gradually  creeping  in.  The  his- 
tory of  medicine  affords  abundant  proofs  of  the  acrimony, 
nay,  the  fury,  with  which  every  new  doctrine  has  been  im- 
pugned and  insulted.  The  same  annals  will  also  show  that 
this  spirit  of  intolerance  has  always  been  in  the  ratio  of  the 
truths  that  these  doctrines  tended  to  bring  into  light.  From 
the  preceding  observations,  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  having 
become  a  blind  bigot  of  homoeopathy ;  but  I  can  only  hope 
that  its  present  vituperators  will  follow  my  example,  and  ex- 
amine the  matter  calmly  and  dispassionately  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  pass  a  judgment  that  their  vanity  may  lead  them  to 
consider  a  £nal  sentence. 


DOCTRINE  OF  SIGNATURES. 

One  of  the  most  absurd  medical  doctrines  that  ever  pre- 
vailed in  the  dark  ccras  of  science  was  the  firm  belief  that  all 
medicinal  substances  displayed  certain  extenial  characters 
that  pointed  out  their  specific  virtues.  This  curious  theory 
may  be  traced  to  the  Magi  and  Chaldfeans,  who  pretended 
that  every  sublunary  body  was  under  a  planetary  influence. 
To  find  the  means  of  concentrating  or  fixing  this  stellary 
emanation  became  a  cabalistic  study,  called  by  Paracelsus  the 
"  ars  signata  and  taUsmans  of  various  kinds  were  intro- 
duced by  the  professors  of  sideral  science.  The  word  talis- 
man appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Chaldaean  and  Arabic 
tilseman  and  tilsem,  which  mean  characteristic  figures  or 
images. 

Paracelsus,  Porta,  CroUius,  and  many  other  philosophers 
and  physicians,  cherished  this  vision,  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  them  through  the  dense  mists  of  superstitiuii  from 
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more  ancient  autkoiities ;  amongst  others^  Dioscorides,  iE^usy 

and  Pliny. 

The  lapis  cetiieSf  or  eagle-stone,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  nests  of  this  bird,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  variety  of  iron-ore,  was  said  to  prevent  abortion 
if  tied  to  the  anoj  and  to  accelerate  parturitioii  if  affixed  to 
the  ihl^.  Thia  conceit  aioae  from  tne  noise  that  aeened  to 
arise  from  the  centre  of  the  atone  when  it  was  shaken: 

Utiles  lapis  agitatus^  sonittim  edit,  i^elut  ex  altero  lapide 
pragnana."  From  thia  absurd  hypotheiia  sprang  the  doo- 
trine  $  and  die  very  names  of  plants  were  supposed  to  indicate 
their  apecific  (jualnies.  For  mstanoe,  the  euphrasia,  or  eye- 
bright,  exliibiting  a  dark  spot  in  its  corolla,  resembling  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  wns  considered  cfficncioiis  in  affections  of 
that  organ.  The  blood-stone,  the  hellotropiuHy  {ram  its  bein^ 
marked  with  red  specks,  was  employed  to  stop  hfcmorrliage ; 
and  is  to  this  day  resorted  to  in  some  countries,  even  in 
England,  to  stop  a  bleeding  from  the  nose.*  Nettle-t<ja  was 
prescribed  fur  the  eruption  called  net  lie-rash.  The  ^emecar- 
fU9  anacardium,  bearing  the  form  of  a  heart,  was  recommended 
m  the  diseases  of  thia  mens.  The  ea$ntvium  oeatkittalt,  re- 
sembling the  formation  of  a  kidney,  was  prescribed  in  renal 
complainta ;  and  the  puhnonary  lichen  of  the  oak,  the  Miiei€ 
pulmonarut,  from  its  cellular  structure,  was  esteemed  a  valoa- 
ole  substance  in  morbid  affections  of  the  lungs.  Deductions 
still  more  absurd,  if  possible^  are  recorded :  thus  saxifrage, 
and  other  plants  that  grow  in  rocky  places,  embodied  as  if  it 
were  in  calcareous  beds,  were  advised  to  dissolve  the  stone ; 
and  the  ec/iium,  bearinij;  some  famt  resemblance  to  a  \nper, 
was  deemed  infallible  in  the  sting  inflicted  by  this  reptile. 
The  divers  colours  of  substances  supposed  to  be  medicinal 
were  also  another  signature.  Red  flowers  were  given  for  de- 
rangement in  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  yellow  ones  for 
those  of  the  bile.  In  CroUius's  work^  entitled  £>e  Signaiurts 
PkaUmnmf*  auorr  oorious  observations  may  be  found ;  and 
Sennerti  Keuchy  Dieterich,  and  other  writers  displayed  great 
indnsCrfin  the  mvisioa  of  these  signatures^  which,  by  tlie  wct^ 
dents,  were  considered  as  something  denotii^  no  partknlttr 
quality,  and  were  then  called  dl«9^x«K«nipM;  or  «aporw^ 
when  their  virtues  were  evident. 

Amongst  the  various  influences  and  indications  that  wm 

*  The  celebrated  Boyle  used  to  appiv  to  his  Wlisti  kft  iht  WBUt  pOl^ 

poK,  the  mm  that  grew  icom  a  humaa  akuJL 
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attributed  to  colours,  black  was  especially  considered  as  the 
mark  of  melancholy.  Baptista  Porta  affirms,  that  if  a  "  black 
■pot  be  over  the  spleeiit  or  in  the  naOs^  it  ngnifies  much 
care»  gnef>  contention,  and  melandioly/'  Cardan  assures  us 
that  a  liUle  before  his  son's  death  he  had  a  black  spoty  which 
appeared  m  one  of  his  nails^  and  dilated  itself  as  he  appftwched 
his  end. 

While  nature  was  thus  supposerl  to  mark  the  virtue??  of 
her  productions  on  their  external  (  oiitiguration,  manassutncd 
the  same  authoritative  power,  and  mnrked  medicines  with 
certain  sis^ns  or  seals.  For  this  pur])ose,  the  ancient  physi- 
cians earned  signets  or  ririL^s,  frequently  worn  upon  the  thumb, 
and  on  which  were  engraved  their  own  names,  sometimes 
written  backwards,  or  tiie  denominations  of  the  nostrums 
they  vended*  On  one  of  these  seals  we  find  the  word 
tku^  from  aromaticum ;  on  another,  jneUnUy  abbreviation  of 
melinum, — a  coUyrium  prepared  with  the  alum  of  the  island 
of  Melos.  A  seal  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Tdchon  d'An- 
Tiery,  bearing  the  w(^rds  pmricum  crocodem,B,n  inscription  that 
has  puzzled  medical  antiquaries.  The  word  psoricum  was  ap- 
plied to  an  eruptive  affection  of  the  eye  ;  and  Actuarius  men- 
tions a  coltyrium  psoricum  of  ^Elius;  while  Mnrcellus  Empi- 
ricus  records  the  virtues  of  the  psoricum  siratioticum,  which 
restored  sight  in  twenty  days  to  a  patient  who  had  been  blind 
for  twelve  years ;  but,  when  it  was  applied,  it  was  ineflectual^ 
nnless  the  words  ^  Te  nunc  reiunea,  bre^un  grestOf*  were  re* 
ligionsty  pronounced.  Crocodem  was  also  supposed  to  apply 
to  crocu$  or  saf&ony  or  to  crocode$,  a  remedy  for  sore  eyeS| 
mentioned  by  Galen ;  while  some  learned  men  refer  the  word 
to  the  dejer'tions  of  the  rrorodile,  which  were  said  to  possess 
various  virtues.  The  earth  of  Lrmnos  was  sealed  with  the 
figure  of  Diana,  and  to  this  day  tlie  bolar  argils,  brought  from 
Greece,  bear  various  seals  and  characters ;  hence  the  bolus 
Armenian  J  and  bolus  ruber,  arc  called  terra  sigiilaia. 

The  influence  of  colours  was  supposed  to  have  been  so 
greaty  that  in  our  own  annals  we  find  John  de  Qaddflsden^ 
mentioned  by  Chaucer,  ordering  the  son  of  Edward  I*,  when 
labouring  under  tiie  small-pox,  to  be  wrapped  up  in  scarlet; 
and  to  l£e  present  day^  flannel,  died  nine  times  bhiey  is  sup- 
posed to  be  most  efficacious  in  glandular  swellings.  Tour- 
telle,  a  French  army  physician,  has  made  the  following  sinj^i- 
lar  ohsen'ation  on  this  subject:  "  1  observed  that  tliose 
soldiers  of  the  Repubhc  wlio  were  atFected  with  diseases  con- 
nected with  tf  auspuraUon  were  more  seyerely  indisposed;  and 
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not  lanfreqiiently  exhibited  symptoms  of  putreseney,  when 
their  vet  dothes  had  left  a  blue  tinge  on  the  skin^  than  when 
they  had  been  merely  wetted  by  the  rain.''  The  cx|)lanation 
of  this  supposed  phenomenon^  is  simply  that  those  men  who 
had  been  coloured  by  their  uniforms^  had^  no  doubt,  been 
Jong  wearing  them^  saturated  by  incessant  rains,  whereas  the 
others  had  merely  been  exposed  to  occasional  showers.  FVom 
this  observation,  T  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  any  deleterious 
substances  in  a  tlye  ini^^lit  not  occasion  a  dangerous  nbsorp- 
tion;  but  the  accidents  that  may  result  from  such  a  circum- 
stance could  be  ca.^ily  expiamed  wilhuut  having  recourse  to 
any  particular  iiiUucncc  of  colour.  The  colour  of  cloth,  espe- 
cially in  army  clothing,  may  also  materially  tend  to  influence 
cutaneous  transpiration^  as  some  colours  are  more  po^ve^i'ul 
conductors  of  heat  than  others ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  Frendi  soldiers^  not  belonging  to  fresh  levies^  and  who 
had  always  been  dad  in  white,  might  have  experienced  some 
difierenoe  of  temperature  when  marching  under  intense  heat 
in  dark  blue  and  green  uniforms. 

Some  of  the  terms  used  by  the  signature  doctrinarians  may 
puzzle  the  most  learned.  The  Greeks  called  them  vtinavumi  • 
and,  in  addition  to  the  all-powerful  ahracndabra, — an  infallible 
cure  of  ague,  when  suspended  round  the  neck,^ — wc  find  t>ie 
magic  terms  of  sator,  mebo,  tenet,  obera^  rotas,  abrac,  k/tinon, 
gibei,  engraved  upon  amulets.  For  the  bite  of  a  mad  doi^, 
par  maXf  and  ndnnax^  were  irresistible ;  and  for  a  fractured 
arm  or  a  luxation,  arunta,  duudaries,  denatas,  and  matas^  would 
have  set  at  defiance  the  most  experienced  chirurgeons.  I 
must  refer  the  curious  reader  on  this  important  subject  to  the 
work  De  Jigurk  Penarum  Talismanias  of  Guffiue],  to  the 
(Edipui  of  Kircher,  the  book  of  CroIUus  2>e  shnaturtM  mTer- 
m$  return f  and  Isagoge  physico-magico-med^  of  Elser. 

The  church  vehemently  denounced  these  abominations; 
and  we  find  in  the  coimcil  of  Laodicea  an  injunction  foriiid* 
ding  the  priesthood  the  study  and  practice  of  enchantment^ 
mathematics,  astrology,  or  the  binding  of  soul  by  amulets* 
These  incantations  were  dreaded  in  every  age.  Thus  Lnoui : 

Mem,  baiuti  oidUl  ssaie  polliita  vsneiii, 
iDGsntatB  pent. 

Philosophers  have  justly  observed  that  most  of  the  diseases 
treated  and  supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  these  mvstic 
means,  were  of  a  nervous  description,  and  therefore  depending, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  moral  influence.   Here  faith  and 
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hope  assisted  the  physicians, — two  great  auxiliaries  in  every 
worldly  turmoil  and  tr()iil)1e.  Therefore  do  we  find  most 
of  these  cures  referred  to  epilepsvj  paralysis,  melancholy,  hy- 
pochondriasis, hysteria,  as  wAi  as  to  many  periodical  affec- 
tions^ the  return  of  which  is  frequently  arrested  by  mental 
impressions.  A  fright  has  checked  the  paroxysm  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever ;  and  many  natural  functions  are  impeded  or 
brought  on  by  a  similar  agency.  The  sight  of  a  dentist  has 
been  often  known  to  calm  an  escniciating  toothache;  and 
there  is  no  complaint  that  has  been  cured  by  more  singular 
means  tlian  this  troublesome  nfTectlon.    In  ^  tract  was 

published  in  Florence  by  Dr.  Hanieri  Gerbi,  a  professor  of 
matiiematics  in  Pisa,  entitled  Sturia  naturale  cli  un  nuovo 
insetto,  which  he  called  t  urcuiio  anti-utlontalgicus,  and  which, 
being  squeezed  between  tlie  finger:i,  nnpartcd  to  them,  for  the 
period  of  one  year,  the  wondeiful  power  of  relieving  tooth- 
ache with  the  mere  touch ;  and  the  author  asserts  that  by  this 
ample  process  he  cured  four  hundred  and  one  cases  oat  of 
six  Hundred  and  twenty-nine.  This  may  be  considered  a 
branch  of  magnetism,  and  has  been  treated  by  Schelluimmarj 
in  his  book  Se  Odontalgia  tactu  sedanda. 

Tliis  wonderful  insect  belonged  to  the  coleopteraf  and  was 
sirn])lv  tlie  curcuiio  and  the  coccincl/u  septem  putictafa,  well 
kiiuwu  to  entomologists,  and  which,  accordiijg  to  Cipriani 
Zuccagni,  and  more  particularly  Carradori,  possessed  these 
singular  properties,  which,  however,  subsequent  experiments 
have  fully  disproved. 

While  we  find  some  charms^  having  sufficient  power  over 
our  weak  imagination  to  cure  diseases,  there  were  others  con- 
sidered sufficiently  energetic  to  occasion  death.  Sometimes 
a  wax  figure  was  made,  supposed  to  represent  the  devoted 
victim,  and  which  was  pierced  with  a  pointed  instrument^ 
each  stab  being  accompanied  by  a  magic  imprecation : 

Devovet  absentes,  timalacFaque  cerea  fingit 

These  means  the  ancients  called  carmina,  hica/itationes,  devo" 
tiones  sorliari(p.  It  is  somewliat  strange  that  this  same  cere- 
mony of  the  waxen  image  to  destroy  the  object  of  our  hate 
was  also  employed  to  obtain  love.  The  figure  was  on  these 
occasions  callea  by  the  name  of  the  person,  and  afterwards 
placed  near  the  fire,  when,  as  the  heat  gradually  melted  it, 
the  obdurate  heart  of  the  lover  was  simultaneously  softened. 
At  other  times  two  images  were  thus  exposed  to  heat,  the  one 
of  clay,  the  other  of  wax  y  and,  while  the  one  melted,  the 
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other  became  more  hardened  :->mi  vindictive  feeling,  to  render 
our  own  heart  insenttble^  while  we  mollified  that  of  an  ingrate ; 
or  perhaps  with  a  view  to  render  that  heart  inflexible  to 
others,  while  it  propitiated  the  addresses  of  the  aappUoaat* 
Thua  Viigil: 

Limns  ut  hie  dureaeit,  et  hmc  ut  eeia  liftueicit, 
Uno  codcmque  igni ;  sic  nostra  Daphnts  amore. 
Sparge  molain,  et  fragilcs  inccnde  bitumine  lanrot. 
Daplmis  me  malus  urit,  ego  iianc  iu  Daphnide  laumm. 

The  wishes  of  the  ancients  for  those  they  loved  were  some- 
times curious,  and  they  often  turned  round  a  mystic  wheel| 
praying  that  tlie  ()1)ject  of  their  affections  migh|k  nil  down  at 
their  door  and  roll  hiinst-lf  in  tlie  dirt. 

The  ancients,  who  daily  witnessed  tliis  intluence  of  the 
imagination  in  causinc^  and  in  curing  disease,  have  left  us 
many  valuable  injuiiciioiis  un  the  subject;  and  Plato  thus 
expresses  himself:  *'  The  office  of  the  physician  extends 
equally  to  the  puiitication  of  mind  and  body  j  to  neglect  the 
one  is  to  expose  the  other  to  evident  peril*  It  U  not  onW 
the  body  that  by  its  sound  constitution  strengUiena  the  80u( 
but  the  well-regiilated  soul,  by  its  authoritative  power>  main* 
tains  the  body  in  perfect  health*'' 


COFFEE. 

It  is  doubtful  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of  this  artkk 
of  luxury  into  Europe.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  that  part  of 
Arabia  called  Yemeni  but  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  until 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Leoiihart  Rau- 
wolf,  a  German  physician,  was  the  first  wnter  wiio  spoke  of 
it,  in  a  work  j)ublished  in  1573.  The  plant  was  also  described 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  treatise  on  Egy])tian  plants,  pub- 
lished in  1591  and  1592.  Pietro  della  VuHe  wrote  frum 
Constantinople  in  1615  that  he  would  teach  Europe  the 
manner  in  mich  the  Turks  made  their  cahue.  This  spelhii^ 
was  no  doubt  incorrect  $  for,  in  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1659^  in  Arabic  and  English,  it  is  written  kauhi,  or  coff  ee^ 
Purchas^  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Delia  Yallej  calkd  it 
CO  fa  s  and  Burton  thus  speaks  of  its  use :  ^  The  Torka  hm 
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%  drink  called  eofa,  so  named  of  a  benyas  black  as  soot  and 

as  bitter,  winch  they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  as  warm  as  they 
can  suffer*  They  spend  much  time  in  their  eoffa-houses, 

which  are  somewnat  like  our  alehouses  and  taverns,  and  there 
they  sit  chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the  time  and 
to  be  merrv  tnircther,  because  they  find  by  experience  that 
kinde  of  drmk  so  used  helpeth  digestion  and  procureth 
alacrity." 

The  first  coffee-house  opened  lu  London  waa  in  1652.  A 
Tarkey  merobant,  oi  the  name  of  Edwards^  having  brought 
with  mm  from  the  Levant  some  coffee  and  a  Gieek  servant 
be  allowed  him  to  prepare  and  seU  this  beverage ;  when  he 
established  a  house  in  St.  Michael's  A]ley»  Ck>mhi]l9  on  the 
spot  where  the  Virginia  Coffee-house  now  stands.  Garra- 
way's  was  the  first  coffee-house  opened  after  the  fire  in  1666, 
It  appears,  however,  that  coffee  was  used  in  France  in  1640; 
and  a  sale  ut  it  was  opened  at  Marseilles  in  IG/l. 

The  introduction  uf  this  berry  was  furiously  o])])osed;  aiid 
it  appears  that  in  its  native  land  it  was  treated  with  no  less 
severity,  since,  in  an  Arabian  MS.  in  the  King  of  France's 
library,  cofiee-houses  were  suppressed  in  the  Eia&t.  In  1663 
appeared  a  pamphlet  against  it,  entitled  "  A  Cap  of  Coffee, 
or  Coffee  in  its  Colours.''  In  1672  the  following  lines  were 
to  be  found  in  another  publication,  ^  A  Broadside  against 
Coffee,  or  the  Marriage  of  the  Turk  t** 

Confusion  liudiikii  all  imo  one  scene, 
Like  Noah's  ark,  the  clean  and  tfie  nndcsn. 

For  now,  alas !  the  drench  hiis  credit  got. 
And  he's  no  gentlemao  who  drinks  it  not. 

Then  came  "  The  Woman's  Petition  against  Coffee,^ 
which  appeared  in  1674^  in  whidi  we  find  the  following  com- 
plaint: It  made  men  as  unfruitful  as  the  deserts  whence 
that  unhappy  berry  is  said  to  be  brought,  so  much  so,  that 
the  o&pnng  of  our  mii^hty  ancestors  would  dwindle  into  a 
succession  of  apes  and  pigmies;  and  on  a  domestic  message 
a  husband  would  stop  by  the  way  to  drink  a  couple  of  cups  of 
coffee."  It  was  then  sold  in  convenient  pennyworths  ; — 
hence  coti'ee-houses  where  wits,  quidftuncs,  and  idlers  resorted^ 
were  called  "  penny  universities/' 

While  it  liad  adversaries^  eoffee  was  not  left  without  elo- 
quent advocates.  Sir  Henry  Blount,  in  his  Organou  Salutis, 
1659,  thus  speaks  of  it :  This  coffiMlrink  has  caused  a  great 
aobikty  among  all  nations.  Foimerly  appfentioea,  derksj 
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&c.  used  to  take  their  morning-draughts  in  ale,  beer,  or  wine, 
which  often  made  them  unfit  for  business.  Now  they  play 
the  good*fellow8  in  this  wakeful  and  ciyil  drink.  The  worthy 
gentkmen.  Sir  James  Muddiford>  who  introduced  the  prao^ 
tice  hereof  in  London^  deserves  much  respect  of  the  whole 
nation/' 

It  appears^  however,  that  the  jealousy  with  which  the  use 
of  coffee  was  viewed,  even  by  the  government^  arose  more 
from  the  nature  of  the  conversations  that  took  place  in  coffee- 
houses during  moments  of  pubhc  excitement,  than  from  the 
apprehension  of  any  injury  that  its  consumption  might  have 
caused  to  the  public  heuitli.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
coffee-houses  were  shut  up  by  a  proclamation,  issued  in  1675, 
as  the  retailing  of  coffee  "  nourished  sedition,  spread  lies, 
scatidulized  great  niett,  and  might  therefore  be  considered  a 
common  imisafice"  As  a  nuisance^  its  abolition  was  consi- 
dmd  as  not  being  an  infringemffl^t  of  the  constitution !  No^ 
withstanding  this  Machiavellian  torturing  of  the  letter  to  serve 
the  spirit^  this  arbitrary  act  occasioned  loud  and  violent  dis- 
content ;  and  permission  was  given  to  reopen  coffee-housei^ 
on  condition  that  the  landlords  should  not  allow  any  scanda* 
lous  papers  containing  scandalous  reports  i^inst  the  goveni- 
ment  or  grwi  men  to  be  read  on  their  premises ! 

The  use,  or  rather  the  abuse^  of  coffee  is  said  to  produce 
feverish  heat,  anxiety,  palpitations,  tremblinir,  v>  eakness  of 
sigltt,  and  predisposition  to  apoplexy.  Its  eliects  m  checking 
somnolence  have  been  long  known.  However,  the  action  of 
this  berry  differs  according  to  its  being  roastetl  or  raw.  An 
infusion  of  torrefied  coffee  assists  digestion,  and  frequently 
removes  headaches  resulting  from  derangement  in  the  diges- 
tive functions.  It  also  neutralises  the  effect  of  narcotic^ 
especially  ojnum^  and  this  power  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  lemon  juice*  A  similar  mixture  has  been  known  to  cure 
obstinate  agues.  Musgrave  and  Percival  recommended  its 
use  in  asthma :  indeed,  most  persons  who  labour  under  thn 
distressing  malady  seem  to  derive  relief  from  its  use* 

Taking  into  consideration  all  that  has  been  advanced  in 
regard  to  the  inconveniences  that  may  attend  the  use  of 
cotfec  and  t^a,  they  must  be  considered  as  overruled  by  the 
moral  results  that  have  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  these 
beverages  ;  and  a  late  writer  has  observed,  that  it  has  "  led 
to  the  most  wonderful  change  that  ever  took  place  in  the  diet 
of  civilized  nations, — a  change  highly  important  b  oth  in  a 
moral  and  phy^iicai  point  of  View.   These  beverages  have  the 
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admirable  advantage  o  affording  stimiihi*!  without  producing 
intoxication."  Raynal  observes,  thai  Llie  use  of  tea  has  contri- 
buted more  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Chinese  than  the  severest 
lnwa,  the  most  eloquent  discourses^  or  the  best  treatises  on 
morality. 

The  ^nality^  and  effects  of  coffee  differ  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  roasted.  Bemier  states  that  when  he 
was  at  Cairo  there  were  only  two  persons  in  that  great  city 
who  knew  how  to  prepare  it  to  perfection.    If  it  be  under- 

done^  its  virtues  will  not  be  imparted,  and  its  infusion  will 
load  and  oppress  the  stomach ;  if  it  he  overdone,  its  proper- 
ties AM  11  be  destroy edj  and  it  will  heat  the  body^  and  act  as  an 
astriiigent.  * 

The  best  coft'ee  is  the  Mocha,  or  that  whicli  is  commonly 
called  Turkey  coffee.  It  should  be  chosen  of  a  greenish, 
light,  oUve  hue ;  the  berries  of  a  middling  size,  dean^  and 
plump. 

The  bad  effects  of  coffee  may  in  all  likelihood  be  attributed 

both  to  its  powerful  and  stimulating  aroma  and  to  its  pungent 
acidity.  According  to  Cadet,  this  acid  is  the  gaiiic ;  while 
Grindel  considers  it  the  kinic,  and  Pfaff  terms  it  the  caffeic 

acid.  When  stronL^lv  heated,  it  yields  n  pifro-cnffvic  acid, 
from  which  may  be  obtained  a  most  pungent  vinegar,  that 
has  recently  been  thrown  into  trade^  bu^  I  believe,  with  little 
or  no  success. 

Tlie  principle  of  coflee  is  the  caffein,  discovered  by  liobi- 
quet,  in  1821  ^  and  it  is  to  this  active  principle  that  its  bene- 
oal  or  baneful  effects  can  be  attributed.  Rmnt  experiments 
tend  to  show  that  it  is  possessed  of  powerful  febrifuge  virtues. 
To  obtain  this  result,  raw  coffee  has  been  used.  It  gives  to 
water  a  greenish  hue,  and,  thus  saturated,  it  has  been  called 
the  citrine  coffee.  Grindel  has  used  this  preparation  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fevers  in  the  Russian  hospital  of 
Dorpat ;  he  also  administered  the  raw  coHee  in  powder.  In 
eighty  cases  of  this  fever  scarcely  any  resisted  the  power  of 
this  medicine,  given  either  iu  decoction,  powder,  or  extract ; 
but  he  seems  to  consider  the  latter  form  the  most  eficctual. 
From  this  physician's  obsenrations,  coffee  may  become  a 
Tsloable  addition  to  our  materia  nudica ;  and  the  homoso]^- 
ihic  practitioners  maintain  that  they  hmre  mployed  it  with 
great  success  in  Tsrioos  maladies. 


AQUA  TOPHANIA. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  tliat  there  aciiially  did 
exist  in  Italy  a  secret  poison,  the  effects  of  which  were  slow, 
and  even  unheeded,  until  a  lins^erins:  malady  had  consumed 
the  i>ullerer.  No  suspicions  were  excited  ;  or,  had  they  led 
to  an^  post  mortem  examination,  no  trace  of  the  tenific  pre* 
paration's  efiects  oould  have  been  detected. 

It  was  towards  the  year  1659>  during  the  pontificate  of 
Aleiander  VIL,  that  the  existence  of  this  baneful  prepamtion 
was  suspected.  Many  young  women  had  been  left  widows; 
and  many  younger  husbandsj  who  might  have  ceased  to  please 
their  wivesj  had  died  away.  A  certain  society  of  young  ladies 
had  been  observed  to  meet  under  the  auspices  of  an  elderly 
matron  of  rather  a  qnpstionablc  cliaracter,  ^vho  had  been 
known  in  her  horoscopic  predictions  to  announce  deatiis  that 
had  but  too  truly  taken  place  about  the  period  she  prophesied. 
One  of  the  society,  it  appears,  peached  against  her  compa- 
nions, who  were  all  apprehended  and  put  to  the  torture;  and 
tlie  lady  patroness,  wliosc  name  was  Spura,  was  executed 
with  four  of  licr  pupils.  Tliis  Spara  was  a  Sicilian^  who  had 
obtained  the  fatal  secret  from  To&nia  at  Naples.  Hence  the 
composition  was  named  a^ua  T<^ania,  aqua  della  Toffana,  and 
aequetta  di  NapoH.  These  deadly  drops  had  been  charitably 
distributed  by  Tofania  to  various  uncomfortable  ladies  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  their  lords>  and  were  contained  in  small 
phials,  bearing  the  inscription  of  Manna  de  San  Nicolas 
de  Bari.^*  This  hag  had  lived  to  an  old  age,  but  was  at 
length  dragged  from  a  monastery,  in  which  she  had  sou^t 
a  sHTK  tuary,  tortured^  and  duly  strangled,  after  a  oonfeasioii 
of  her  crimes. 

Garelli,  physician  to  Charles  VI.,  tlius  wrote  to  Hotimann 
on  the  subject:  "Your  elegant  dissertation  on  the  popular 
errors  respecting  poisons  brought  to  niy  recollection  a  certam 
slow  poison  which  that  infamous  poisoner,  stiil  alive  in  prison 
at  Naples^  employed  to  the  destruction  of  upwards  of  six 
hundred  persona.  It  was  nothing  else  than  crystallized 
arsenic  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  deooetioii, 
with  the  addition,  but  iicHr  what  purpose  I  know  not,  of  the 
herb  cymhalaria  (antirrhinum).  This  was  communicated  to 
me  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  himself,  and  confirmed  by  the 
confession  of  the  ciiminal  in  the  judicial  pvooedore.^ 
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Ahh€  Qagliani,  however,  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
secret  Neapolitan  dniG^.  "  At  Naples,"  he  says,  "  the  mix- 
ture ot  opium  and  cantlianclt  .s  is  known  to  be  a  slow  poison; 
the  surest  of  all,  and  the  most  infallible,  as  one  cannot  mis- 
trust it.  At  first,  it  is  s^iven  in  small  doses,  that  its  effects 
may  be  insensible.  In  Italy  it  is  called  aqua  di  Tujintu  :  ao 
one  can  avoid  its  attacks^  since  the  liacdd  is  as  limnid  as  water, 
and  cannot  be  suspected.  Most  of  uie  Jadies  of  Naples  have 
some  of  it  lying  carelessly  on  their  toilet>tables  with  smell- 
ing-bottles ;  but  they  always  can  know  the  fatal  phial  when 
they  need  its  contents.^'  A  curious  observer  has  remarked 
on  these  two  preparations,  that  the  mixture  of  Garelli  was, 
perhaps,  intended  for  husbands,  while  that  of  Gagliani  was  for 
the  use  of  lovers. 

This  remark  appears  judicious,  since  the  potion  described 
by  the  Abbe  was  tviJently  intended  as  an  amorous  philter. 
Under  that  head  I  have  related  many  curious  circumstances. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  prepaiationa  often  contained 
deadly  drugs,  the  perilous  qualities  of  which  were  most  pro- 
bably unknown  to  those  who  made  them  up  without  any 
sinister  motives.  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  inform  us 
that  LucuUus,  the  Roman  General,  lost  his  reason,  and  sub- 
sequently his  life,  from  having  taken  one  of  these  mixtures ; 
nnd  Cain*?  Caligula  was  driven  into  a  fit  of  insanity  bv  a 

£ hilter  given  to  him  by  bis  wife  Ceesonia,  as  described  by 
lUcretius : 

Tamen  hoc  tolerabile,  si  non 

Et  furore  iucipias,  ut  avunculus  ille  Neronis 

Cui  totam  tremuh  frontem  Caesonia  pulli 

InAidit. 

Virgil  also  alludes  to  the  powerful  and  baneful  nature  of 
the  plants  employed  in  magical  mcuiiUitions : 

Has  horbas,  atipic  lure  Porito  niilii  lecta  venena 
Jpse  doilit  Mci-ris  ;  nascuntur  piurima  Ponto. 
His  ego  sa^pe  liipunt  fieri,  et  se  condere  silvis 
Moeriti*  wpe  saiinss  imls  eidre  lepukfarii, 
Atque  latw  alio  vidi  tnduceie  meflses. 

Femile  poisoners  of  a  somewhat  similar  description  were 
known  amongst  the  ancients.  Nero,  when  he  resolved  to  de* 
stroy  BritanmcuB,  sent  for  one  of  those  murderers,  named  Lo* 
custa,  who,  convicted  of  several  assassinations,  was  pardoned, 
but  kept  by  the  emperor  to  execute  his  secret  purposes.  He 
wished  that  on  this  occasion  the  poison  should  produce  im- 
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mediate  death.  Locusta  prepared  a  drug  that  destroyed  m 
goat  in  a  few  minutes.  This  was  not  sufficiently  active.  The 
next  preparation  killed  a  hog  in  a  few  seconds.  It  was  ap- 
proved of.  The  ill-fated  youth  was  seated  at  the  imperial  fes- 
tive board — the  potion  poured  iutohisgoblet— and  be  died  in 
epileptic  coRTulsions.  Nero,  undisturbed,  requested  his  guests 
to  remain  quiet — tlie  youth  he  said  was  suljject  to  similar 
attacks,  which  in  {renrrnl  were  but  of  short  duration;  but 
soon  the  black,  the  livid  hue  of  the  face  betrayed  the  poison, 
which  the  imperial  assassin  sought  to  conceal^  by  ordering 
this  tell-tele  sign  to  be  concealed  ytith  paint.  Sir  Hoirf 
Halfofd  seems  to  think  that  Juyenal  allades  to  this  drcum* 
stance  in  his  first  Satire. 

Instituit  rudes  melior  Locusta  propinqua^ 
Per  fiunam  et  popultim  nigros  effne  inaritos. 

The  poisons  used  by  tiie  ancients  appear  to  have  been 
of  various  kinds  ;  some  more  slow  in  their  action  than  others, 
to  suit,  most  proljiibly,  the  views  of  their  employers.  So- 
crates, it  is  sui)pu^cd,  drank  the  cicuta,  the  action  of  which 
must  have  been  very  slow  and  weak,  since  his  gaoler  informed 
him  that  if  he  coald  exert  himself  in  a  warm  debate,  the 
effects  might  be  arrested.  The  philosopher^  however,  re- 
mained tranquil.  He  shortly  after  experienced  a  numbness 
in  the  legs,  gradually  became  insensible,  and  expired  in  con- 
vulsions. 

These  secret  poisons  were  conveyed  in  the  most  stealthy 
manner.  Hence  it  is  related,  that  the  poison  prepared  by 
Antipater,  to  destroy  Alexander,  liad  been  conveyed  in  a 
mule's  hoof,  being  of  so  corroding  a  nature,  that  no  metallic 
vessel  could  contain  it.  This  absurd  story  was  credited  by 
Plutarch  and  Quintus  Curtius,  whereas  it  apj>ears  more  pro- 
bable that  poison  was  carried  in  an  owyj ,  of  which  trinkets 
to  contain  precious  ointments  were  frequently  made,  or  under 
a  human  nail,  also  called  Uiig  uisy  or  ovv^t  The  latter 
was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Heberden. 

Sir  Henry  Halford,  in  his  learned  and  interesting  essay 
on  the  deaths  of  illustrious  persons  of  antiquity,  has  deariy 
proved  that  Alexander  was  not  poisoned,  but  died  of  a  linger- 
ing fever  of  a  remittent  type;  a  disease  that  was  most 
probably  endemic  in  the  marshes  surrounding  the  city  of 
Babvlon. 

Many  absurd  ideas  regarding  vcnenose  substanees  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  days  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  Hannibal 
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and  Themistodes  were  said  to  have  been  poisoned  with  bul- 

k>c]{s'  blood. 

Kastern  nations  fancy  that  a  fasrinatin";  prnver  is  the  gift 
of  \  irtue.  In  the  Ilitapade^n  of  Vishnusautian  we  find  the 
followina;  aphorism :  "  As  a  charmer  draweth  a  serpent  from 
his  hole,  so  a  good  wife,  taking  her  husband  from  a  place  of 
torture,  enjoyeth  happiness  with  him.''  Possibly  some  re- 
ceipt of  this  description  may  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
Doctors'  Commons. 


PLieA  POLONICA  AND  HUMAN  HAIR. 

Hair  may  be  considered  a  vrntation  from  the  snrfaoe  of 
the  body.  In  a  state  of  healthy  hairs  are  insennble,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  possess  no  nerves^  and  that  the 
circulation  is  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  in  plants.  In 
the  bulb  or  root  of  the  hair,  however^  the  vessels  that  pro- 
mote this  circulation  are  numerous,  and  there  we  luay  trace 
the  diseases  that  atieet  this  beauteous  ornament  of  mankind, 
more  especially  in  the  Caucasian  race.  Long  hair,  of  course, 
requires  more  nutriment  than  scanty  locks,  and  some  physi- 
dans  have  been  of  opinion  that  their  great  length  debifitates. 
Dr.  Fair  affirms  that  he  has  observed  symptoms  of  plethoric 
ooneestion  to  arise  after  long  hair  had  been  suddenly  cat  off* 

vauc^uelin  has  made  curious  experiments  on  this  substance. 
A  solution  of  black  hair  has  deposited  a  black  matter  contain- 
ing bitumen,  sulphur,  and  iron ;  and  alcohol  extracted  from 
the  same  coloured  Imir  a  whitish  and  a  grayish-green  oil.  Red 
hair  yielded  whitish  matter  and  a  Ijlood-red  oil.  White  hair 
contained  phosphate  of  magnesia,  affording  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
position towards  the  formation  of  calciireuus  matter  in  old 
age.  When  hair  becomes  suddenly  white  under  the  shock  of 
a  severe  moral  impression,  Vauquelin  is  of  opinion  that  this 
phenomenon  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  extrication  of 
some  acidy  as  the  oxymuriatic  add  is  found  to  whiten  blade 
hair.  Fiarr  thinks  that  this  accident  may  be  owing  to  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  oil  of  the  hair  by  its  sulfmur,  as  in  the  opera- 
tion of  whitening  woollen  cloths. 

The  plicn  is  a  curious  and  disgusting  maladv,  that  has  been 
considered  a  disease  of  the  hair^  which,  according  to  vulgar 
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report,  flecreted  and  shed  blood.  Thw  affection  Is  common, 
and  endemic  in  Poland  ;  hence  the  term  Polomca  that  has 
been  given  to  it.  The  invasion  of  this  pestilence  has  been 
traced  to  the  irruption  of  the  Moguls,  from  1241  to  1287, 
chietly  under  the  command  of  Cayuk,  grandson  of  Yenghiz. 
The  most  absurd  tales  were  then  related  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  dreaded  infection  was  i^ropagated.  S|)ondanus 
affirms  that  it  arose  from  tlie  waters  having  been  poisoned  by 
venomous  plants.  Pistorius  and  Pauli  relate  tbat  these 
waters  were  corrupted  by  the  great  number  of  human  hearts 
that  the  Moguls  cast  in  rivers  and  in  wells.  This  supposition 
arose  from  uie  unheard-o^  acts  of  barbarity  perpetrated  by 
the  ferocious  invaders  on  ike  wretched  population  of  Prussia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania.  Their  refined  cruelty 
has  been  depicted  by  Gebhardi,  in  his  history  of  Hungary,  in 
the  most  glowing  language. 

Other  historians  assert  that  the  plica. originated  in  the  East; 
such  is  the  opinion  Of  Stabel,  Spreugel,  and  other  \\Titers, 
Rodrigo  de  Fonseca  relates  that  the  Indians,  after  drinking 
certain  waters,  \vprc  attacked  with  a  disease  in  which  the  hair 
became  aG^glomcrated  and  matted  in  the  most  disgustinir 
manner.  JErndtel  attributes  tlie  malady  in  Poland  to  the 
gluttonous  consumption  of  horseflesh.  However  tlii-^  niay 
be,  Poland  has  been  ever  considered  the  country  most  exposed 
to  this  visitation. 

This  disease  affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  vascularity 
of  the  hair,  since  it  tumefies,  augments  in  capacity  so  as  to 
allow  an  evident  circulation  of  blood,  as  tlie  hurs  wiH  often 
bleed  when  divided  with  the  scissors.  Dr.  Kerckhoft  re- 
gardu  the  malady  as  the  mere  result  of  the  custom  amonetha 
lUby  Poles  of  letting  the  hair  grow  to  an  immense  length,  of 
never  combing  or  cleaning  it,  and  always  keeping  the  head 
covered  with  a  woollen  or  leathern  cap.  Hence  he  observes 
that  the  rich  are  generally  exempt  from  the  affection  which 
particularly  prevails  amongst  flic  Jews.  With  this  view  of 
the  disorder,  he  thinks  that  cleanlmess  and  the  excision  of  the 
matted  hair  are  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 

It  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  other  causes  occa- 
sion this  horrible  disease;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
the  system  is  affected  by  a  particular  virus.  In  many  in- 
stances affections  of  tlie  head  complicate  it  although  it  is 
likely  that  they  may  result  from  the  constant  irritation  of  the 
acalp,  that  sympatmzes  su  powerfully  with  die  membnaes  of 
the  ondn. 
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The  different  names  cfiven  to  the  pUca  indicate  more  or 
less  the  ideas  tliat  prcviul  regarding  its  nature.  The  Poles 
cqR  it  gwozdiec  ot  gwodzicc,  which  siornifies  a //a^/  that  splits 
the  wood  into  which  it  is  driven.  In  the  district  of  the  Rox- 
olans  it  is  termed  koliun,  a  stake.  In  Germany  superstitious 
fancies  have  also  given  it  various  curious  denominations.  It 
is  called  alpzopf  and  tekraiteizopf,  as  being  the  result  of  the 
ntaiejices  of  vampires  and  incubi.  By  some  it  is  asserted  that 
the  Moravians^  natural  enemies  of  the  Poles^not  having  been 
able  to  conquer  them  by  their  arms,  had  recourse  to  magical 
art  to  indict  this  scourge :  hence  they  term  it  mahreitjiechten^ 
mahrnnrichtunn.  To  this  day  it  is  called  herenzopf  and 
bichtein,  or  unhaptizcd,  alludiiii:^,  no  dnuh*-,  to  tiic  Jen  s,  who 
were  accused  of  having  introduci'd  the  disorder  in  the  deadiy 
hate  tliey  bore  the  Christians ;  heiK  c  was  it  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Judt'vzopf  [Coma  J ufhronnn). 

Amongst  the  Mhinii>ical  ideas  to  whicli  the  p/ixi  has  given 
rise,  the  most  extraordinary  ctlort  uf  the  imagination  was  that 
of  Hercules  Saxoniac.  He  maintained  that  the  fabulous  de* 
scription  of  the  heads  of  the  Gorgons  and  the  Furies  was  de- 
rivcMl  from  this  affection :  Caput  Gor^oneum,  caput  FurtQ" 
rwn^vera  humam  capita  fume,  etjktitits  poetarum  occasianem 
pra^isseJ' 

There  are  instances  on  record  of  infants  being  born  with 
this  loathsome  malady.  Davidson  attributes  this  circum- 
stance  to  the  mental  impressions  of  the  mother :  "  Si  ita  ma- 
trh  ar  rifffrirh  supcr^titinni  pfacere  Ilfnient.^*  The  length  of 
the  nuttttd  li:iir  in  plica  is  frequently  consideral)1e:  Bachstrom 
relates  the  case  of  a  Prussian  woman  wliose  liair  extended  be- 
j'ond  the  sides  of  her  bed,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  turning 
It  over  to  make  aquiit  of  it;  Caligerus  saw  a  man  in  Copen- 
hagen whose  clotted  locks  were  six  feet  three  inches  in  length ; 
and  Rzaczyinski  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  whose  hair 
measiifed  six  ells.  In  the  museum  of  Dr.  Meckel,  at  Halle, 
ia  to  be  seen  a  specimen  of  the  disease  eight  fset  long.  The 
beard  and  the  hair  of  other  parts  of  the  body  are  equally 
liable  to  these  attacks ;  while  the  affection  has  been  o])served 
in  horses,  dogs^  and  other  animals.  A  curious  case  is  related 
on  tills  subject  by  Dr.  Schlegel:  A  drunken  coachman  was 
carried  away  by  a  pwr  of  spirited  young  horses,  who  preci- 
pitated themselves,  with  the  fragments  of  the  broken  carriage, 
into  the  Moskwa.  One  of  the  animals  was  drowned  ;  l)ut  the 
Other  contrived  to  extricate  itself^  and  swam  ashore.   It  con- 
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tinued  s\ck  for  a  considerable  tune,  aad^ouits  COnvaJesceDCe 
the  plica  broke  uut  in  its  entire  coat. 

The  assertion  that  the  liairs  become  endowed  vrith  sensi- 
bility in  this  disorder  is  uufuuncied.  The  pain  is  experienced 
in  tne  root  or  bulb ;  thns  a  painful  sensation  is  occasionally 
felt  when  a  luck  of  hair  has  been  turned  back  under  the  night- 
cap. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  plica  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  specific  Tiros,  which  pennides  the  whole  sjptem 
unless  successfully  treated.  The  most  serious  aoadents 
hare  arisen  from  neglecting  it;  and  Stamigelio  gives  the  fol- 
lowing horrible  account  of  its  ravages.  "  Magno  omnium 
malo  magnoque  crudatu  divagatur:  infiringit  ossa,  laxat 
artus,  vertebras  eorum  infestat.  Membra  conglobat  et  re- 
torquet ;  gibbos  efficit,  pediculos  fundit^  caputque  aliis  atqne 
aliis  surcedentibns  ita  opplet,  lit  neqiiaqiiam  piirs^ari  possit. 
81  cirri  raduntur,  humor  liie  et  virus  in  corpus  relabitur,  et 
afFectos,  ut  supra  f^criptum  est,  torquetj  caput,  manus,  pedes, 
omnesartus,  oujiies  juncLurasjonmes  corporis  partes  exagitat*** 

Among;st  the  various  specifics  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  plica,  IS  tljc  /j/coj)odiumf  hence  called  hcrba  p/icanu  j  the 
vinca,  or  perventia»  The  8a<l)i'oet$es  and  Kafiat  Ba^vij  of  the 
Greeks  was  also  extolled,  possibly  firom  its  supposed  powers 
in  cases  of  incantation,  whence  Apuleius  calls  it  Victoria, 
quod  vinceret  pervmceretque  injuriam  temporU/*  This  is  the 
plant  for  which  Rousseau  felt  such  a  predilection,  that  in  after 
life  he  never  beheld  it  without  experiencing  a  delightful  re- 
collection of  the  pleasures  of  his  boyhood.  Its  flowers  are 
considered  the  symbol  of  virginity,  and  in  Flanders  are  still 
railed  Macgdeii-palm.  In  Etruria  maidens  are  crowned  with 
a  wreath  of  it  on  their  funerals. 

The  decay  and  fall  of  the  hair  is  an  accident  of  frequent 
occurrence.  This  unpleasant  drawback  on  vanity  has  been 
termed  alopecia^  from  the  Greek  word  aXw*^?,  vuipes,  a  J'ox; 
this  animal  and  the  wolf  l)eing  said  to  lose  their  hair  and  be- 
come bald  sooner  than  any  other  quadruped.  The  Arabian 
writers  were  impressed  with  tiie  same  behef,  and  named  the 
affection  daustaleb,  literally  the  wolf  ditease.  Baldness  is 
more  firequent  in  males  than  in  females;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  emasculated  subjects  are  exempt  from  its  visits 
tion. 

Amongst  the  singular  anomalies  that  characterise  our  ideal, 
the  respect  in  which  hair  (naturally  unclean  unless  moat 
carefully  attended  to)  was  held  at  yarioua  periods  is  as  ■s**|;q]ur 
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as  the  fond  devotion  with  which  it  is  treasured  when  having 
belonged  to  the  objects  of  our  affections.  In  ancient  Rome 
neirlected  liair  was  the  badge  of  bondage,  and  slaves  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  capillum  passumjiuxum,  et  iutonsum.  Free 
men,  on  tlie  contrary,  took  great  care  of  it ;  and  the  term 
ciBsaries  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tlie  frequency  of  its  cut- 
ting, while  coma  alluded  to  the  great  attention  paid  to  its 
ornamental  appeaiance.  The  Gams  wore  long  hair>  and  tbdr 
countiy  was  tiience  caUed  Galiia  Comattu  The  Oennan 
chiefs^  deprived  of  their  rank  and  power^  were  shorn  of  their 
locks  as  a  mark  of  degradation  and  loss  of  strength.  Shading 
the  heads  of  criminals  is  to  this  day  considered  ignominious. 

Hair,  most  unquestionably,  constitutes  the  proudest  orna- 
ment of  female  beauty;  and  clus;terin!x  looks,  compared  both 
by  the  ancients  and  the  Oriental  poets  to  tlie  growth  of  grapes, 
has  ever  been  considered  a  desideralum  at  the  female  toilet, 
artificial  means  to  curl  it  having  been  resorted  to  from  time 
immemorial,  even  by  men.  We  find  Virgil  speaking  cun- 
temptuonsly  of  i£neas  for  the  care  he  took  of  his  locks : 

Yibiatos  calido  ferro,  myrrfaaque  madentes. 

The  Bomans  called  a  man  who  thus  frizded  himself,  homo 
cakamsiratut. 

Crisp  and  curled  ringlets  were  ever  admired^  and  Petrarch 
thus  descrihes  ihem : 

Aura  chc  quelle  chioinc  blonde  e  cre*p£ 
Circondi,  e  moTi.  •    moasa  de  loro 
Soave  mente,  e  spargi  <juel  dolce  oro 
£  poi  1  laccogli,  e  'n  bei  nodi  C  iaernpe, 

Apiildns  maintains^  that  if  Venus  were  held,  though  circled 
by  tliL  graces  and  the  loves,  she  would  not  please  even  swap* 
thy  Vulcan.  Petronius,  in  his  description  of  Circe^  describes 
her  tresses  naturally  curling,  and  felh ng  negligently  over  her 
shoulders,  which  they  entirely  covered.  Apnleius  praises  her 
trailing  locks,  thick  and  long,  and  insensibly  curling,  dispersed 
over  her  divine  neck,  softly  undulating  with  carelessness. 
Ovid  notices  those  beauties  who  platted  their  braided  liair  like 
spiral  shells.  Petronius,  to  give  an  idea  uf  a  perfect  beauty, 
8a^»  that  her  forehead  was  small^  and  showed  the  routs  of  her 
liair  raised  upwvrds.  This  fashion,  adopted  by  the  Chinese, 
was  not  long  ago  a  modish  cotf  ure  in  IVance.  Lucian,  how** 
em,  makes  T&m  say  of  a  riyal  courtesan,    Who  can  praise 
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her  person,  unless  he  is  blind  ?  Does  she  not  diBW  up  her 
scanty  hair  on  her  large  forehead 

Hie  ancients  also  {jerfumed  their  hair>  especially  on  festi- 
vals^ with  various  ointments^  composed  of  the  spikenard 

and  different  balsams.  They  also  occasionally  painted  it  with 
a  bright  ycllfnv.  Unlmppy  must  have  been  the  poor  slaves 
•  who  had  to  nt  tc  iul  a  Roman  hidy's  toilet ;  if  a  single  rini^let  was 
displaced,  the  scourge  was  applied,  and  the  cow-skin  of  uur 
West  Indian  planters,  the  laurea  ("  scutica  de  pent  tau- 
riiK)-')  l)ronght  into  play  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  head  of  the 
ofl'eiulcr  was  broken  with  the  steel  mirror  tliat  bcLruyed  their 
negligence  to  the  impatient  fiair  one.  As  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  female  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to  spread  flietr  nets 
more  cunningly,  it  may  be  some  comfort  to  our  modem  och 
quettes  to  know  that  antiquity  seems  to  sanction  the  use  of 
rouge^  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  Jezabel.  Plautus  tells  us 
that  the  Roman  dames  daubed  their  faces  with  the  ^JwemSp 
com})ound  of  white  lead  and  of  yennilion :"  henoe  were  they 
called  fncala,  cerusatcc,  and  minionata.  Various  cosmetics 
were  also  employed,  and.  when  at  home,  their  faces  were  pre- 
served with  a  coat  of  paste,  the  skin  having  been  previously 
rubbed  \\^th  a  pnmiec-stone,  and  then  washed  with  asses^ 
milk.  Poppeea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  had  five  hundred  asses 
milked  every  day  for  her  baths ;  and  when  she  was  exiled,  a 
reduction  of  her  estabUshment  to  fifty  asses  was  considered 
a  severe  chastisement.  Patches  were  also  wom^  of  various 
shapes  and  dimensions,  even  by  men ;  and  FUny  teills  us  of 
one  Regulus,  a  lawyer,  who  put  a  patch  upon  his  right  or  left 
eye  as  he  was  going  to  plead  for  plaintiff  or  ddenduit. 

The  ancients  also  wore  a  certain  hair-powder>  a  custom 
that  was  only  revived  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
since  it  appears  that  this  filthy  fashion  was  brought  in  vogue 
at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain,  in  16X4,  by  some  beautifdl  balkd- 
singers. 

In  ancient  mytliology,  hair  was  the  symbol  of  life.  All 
dead  })ersons  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  inferiml  deities,  and  no  man  could  resign  bis  life  until  some 
of  his  hair  was  cut  off.  Euripides  introduces  Death  going 
to  cut  off  some  of  the  hair  of  Alcestis,  when  doomed  to  die 
instead  of  her  husband  Admetus ;  and  Virgil  describes  Dido 
unable  to  resign  her  life,  from  her  hair  having  been  cut  off  by 
Piroserpine,  until  Iris  was  sent  by  Juno  to  j^rform  the  kind 
office: 
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**  Hunc  ego  Did 
Sacram  jusaa  fero,  teqoe  isto  corpore  aolvo." 
Sic  ait,  et  dextra  crinem  secat ;  omnis  et  unk 
Dilapsus,  calor,  atque  in  veotos  vita  receasit. 

Locks  of  hair  were  suspended  over  the  door  of  the  deceased, 

to  show  that  the  hxxaif  were  in  mourning.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  hair  was  torn,  cut  off,  or  shaved*  It  was  then 
sometimes  strewed  over  the  dead  body,  or  cast  on  the  funeraT 

pile.  On  the  demise  of  j^refit  men,  whole  cities  and  commu* 
nities  were  shorn,  while  animals  shared  a  similar  fate.  Ad- 
metus,  on  the  death  of  Alcestis,  ordered  tliis  operation  to  he 
performed  on  his  cliariot  horses :  and  when  iMasistius  was 
slain  by  the  Athenians,  the  Persians  shaved  themselves,  their 
horses,  and  their  mules.  Alexander,  not  satisfied  witii  tiiis 
testimony  of  grief,  ordered  the  very  hattlements  of  a  dty  to 
he  knocked  down,  that  the  town  might  look  hald  and  shorn 
of  its  be:iuty. 

While  in  some  cases  hald  heads  were  expressive  of  afflic- 
tion, in  others  long  hair  denoted  pjrief ;  Joseph  allowed  his 
hair  to  grow  during  his  captivity  ;  and  Mephibosheth  did  the 
same  when  David  was  banished  from  Jenisalem.  Juvenal 
informs  us  that  mariners,  on  their  escape  from  siiipwreck, 
shaved  their  heads  ;  and  Lycophron  describes  long  and  ne- 
glected hair  as  a  sign  of  general  lamentatiou. 

To  be  shaved  by  barbers  was  a  proof  of  cheerfulness ;  but 
to  cut  o£P  one's  own  hair  denoted  mourning.  Hence  Ar» 
temidorus  informs  us  that  for  a  man  to  dieam  of  shaving 
himself  was  a  presage  of  some  calamity.  However,  this 
ceremony  may,  in  its  signification,  be  attributed  to  the 
customs  of  the  various  nations.  Where  the  hair  was  gene- 
rally worn  short,  its  length  indicated  grief,  and  vice  rer^fh 
The  filth  of  long  and  nei^lected  hair  might  also  have  been 
considered  a  proper  and  respectful  mark  of  tribulation ;  for 
the  ancients  fancied  that  rolling  themselves  in  the  dirt  was  a 
convincing  proof  of  affection ;  and  we  see  GSneus  be- 
smearing himself  with  nastiness  on  the  death  of  his  son 
Meleager : 

Pulvere  canitiem  genitor,  vultusq^ue  seniles 
Fcedat  bumi  fusoB^spatiotamque  increpat  Kram, 

Shaving  was  also  a  nuptial  ceremony,  when  virgins  presented 
their  hair  to  Venus,  Juno,  Minen'a,  Diana,  and  other  pro- 
pitious divinities.  At  Trcezene  virgins  were  obUged  to  sacri- 
hcG  their  hair  to  Hippoiytus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  who  died 
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for  his  chastity.  The  Megarensian  maidens  presented  them 
to  Sphinoe,  daughter  of  Alcatbous,  who  died  a  virgin.  Sta- 
tius  records  this  ceremony,  when  speaking  of  Minerva's 
temple: 

Hie  more  parentum 
Inside?,  thalamis  ubi  casta  aclolescerat  aitas, 
Virginens  liharc  comu ;  prifflosque  solebant 
Excusare  toros. 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

Are  we  to  ^ive  credit  to  the  various  observations  tlmt  re- 
cord tiie  wonderful  clfects  of  animal  niarrnetism ;  or  should 
we  reject  thenn  as  the  impostures  of  knaves,  or  the  result  of 
the  credulity  of  fools  ?    It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since 
this  method  of  reUeving  diseases  has  been  introduced  by 
modem  practitioners.    Thousands  of  disinterested  and  candid 
witnesses  hare  corroborated  thdr  assertions,  and  testified  to 
their  yeractt^.   Howj  then,  are  we  authorised  to  treat  tiiis 
doctrine  as  visionary  or  fraudolent  ?  The  most  learned  bodies 
have  not  thought  it  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  investi- 
gate the  matter ;  and,  notwithstanding  opposition,  ridicok^ 
and  contempt;  the  practice  obtains  to  the  present  day.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  been  materially  impeded  in  its  progress  by 
the  invectives  of  occasional  scepticism ;  but  such  will  ever 
be  the  case  with  science,  and  those  discoveries  which  arce- 
lerate  its  inevitable  einpiK!  on  the  human  understai uhng. 
Persecution  mav  be  consuiercd  as  flie  harbinger  of  truth,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  tluit  iTivestigation  which  directs  to  it.  Pytiia- 
goras  was  banished  from  Athens;  Anaxagoras  was  immured 
in  a  dungeon;  Dcuiucritus  was  considered  a  maniac,  and  So- 
crates condemned  to  death.   An  advanced  and  honourable 
old  age  did  not  protect  Galileo  a^nst  his  barbarous  perse- 
cutors«  Varolius  was  decreed  an  m&mous  and  execrable  man 
for  his  anatomical  dbcoveries,  and  our  immortal  Harvev  was 
looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  madnian«   Inoculation  and  vac- 
cination w  ere  deemed  impious  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
decrees  of  Providence. 
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Magnetism  may  be  defined  as  a  reciprocal  influence  which 
is  supposed  to  exist  between  individuals^  arising  from  a  state 
of  relative  harmony,  and  brought  into  action  by  the  will>  the 
imagination^  or  physical  sensibility*  This  influence  is  said  to 
exist  in  a  peculiar  fluid,  transmissible  from  one  body  to 
ahother  under  certain  conditions  of  each  individual,  without 
which  the  expected  results  are  not  manifest.  Uiuier  these 
conditions,  tlic  effects  of  anim.il  mai^netism  are  obtained  by 
manual  application,  by  gestures,  words,  and  even  looks,  more 
frequently,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  with  nervous,  weak, 
and  impressionable  individuals.  By  the.se  means  magnetizers 
atlii  ni  that  they  can  effect  cures  when  all  other  remedial  en- 
deavours have  been  of  no  avail,  either  when  the  patient  is 
awake  or  in  a  state  of  artificial  somnambulism. 

The  history  of  this  doctrine  is  curious.  Theandents  fully 
admitted  the  power  of  sympathy  in  the  cure  of  diseases;  but 
generally  attributed  its  action  to  the  interference  of  Divinity, 
or  the  operation  of  sorcery  and  enchantment.  A  remarkable 
affinity  can  be  traced  between  modern  magnetism  and  its  snp- 
j)()se(l  pbenomena,  and  the  relations  of  the  Pythian  and  8i- 
l)vlliiir  (H-acU's,  tlie  wonders  of  the  caverns  of  Troj^honius 
and  Ksi  ulapius,  and  the  miraculous  dreams  and  visions  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  Amongst  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  we  constantly  discover  traces  of 
this  supposed  power  of  manual  apposition,  friction,  breath- 
ing, and  the  use  of  the  charms  of  music  and  mystic  amujtets. 
The  E^ptian  priesthood  were  considered  as  possessing  a 
divine  attribute  in  healing  diseases.  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  medicine  of  the  Egyptians,  informs  us  that 
mysterious  frictions  were  one  of  their  secret  remedies. 
The  patients  were  oftentimes  wrapped  in  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  carried  into  the  sanctuia  y  of  tlieir  temples  to  be 
assisted  by  visions,  Liiat  appeared  eitlier  to  them  or  to  their 
physicians,  who  pretended  that  Isis  was  the  immortal  source 
of  these  celestial  inspirations.  The  same  divine  assistance 
was  firmly  believed  oy  the  Hebrews.  It  was  intimated  to 
Miriam  and  Aaron  that  the  Lord  would  make  himself  known 
to  them  in  a  vision,  and  speak  to  them  in  a  dream ;  and  we 
find  in  Deuteronomy  tliat  the  signs  and  the  wonders  of 
prophets  and  dreamers  of  dreams  were  to  be  considered  ai 
the  abominations  of  idolaters,  who  were  to  be  put  to  deatii 
without  pity.  This  anathema  on  false  prophets  was  not  un- 
frequently  ri^joroubly  carried  into  execution,  and  we  read  in 
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the  Book  of  Kings  the  destruction  of  all  the  worshippers  of 
Baal.  Ahab  marched  upon  Ramoth-Gilead  by  the  advice  of 
lus  prophets. 

The  sympathetic  power  of  corporeal  apposition  was  illus- 
trated when  Elisha^  to  revive  the  wido\\'^s  child,  stretched 
hiiiiaelf  three  times  upon  him  and  prayed  to  the  Lord.  When 
Elisfaft  restored  tihe  child  of  the  Shnnamite  to  life  he  lay  upon 
it^puthis  mouth  upon  his  mouth^his  eyes  upon  hiseyes^dhis 
hands  upon  his  hands^  and  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  child, 
and  the  child  opened  its  eyes.  Miracles  were  generally  wrought 
by  manual  application  or  elevation.  Naaman  expected  uat 
Eiisba  would  have  strickm  liis  hand  over  the  place  to  cure  his 
leprosy ;  and  we  find  in  tlie  JScriptures  that  our  Saviour  healed 
the  sick  upon  whom  he  laid  liis  hands.  Amongst  the  Greeks 
we  again  see  the  same  ceremouies  performed  on  all  wonder- 
ful recoveries.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Pyrrhus  cured  persons 
with  diseased  spleens  by  passintr  his  hand  over  the  seat  of 
the  malady.  .Elianus  informs  us  that  the  Psylli  performed 
their  cures  by  stretching  themselves  upon  the  patients,  and 
making  them  swallow  water  with  whidi  they  had  rinsed  thor 
mouths  $  and  he  also  mentions  that  those  who  approached 
these  mysterious  agents  were  seized  with  a  sudden  stupor, 
and  deprived  of  their  intellects  until  they  had  left  them. 
Apollonius  brought  a  young  girl  to  life  by  touching  her,  and 
leaning  over  her  as  though  he  were  whispering  some  magje 
words  in  her  ear;  and  Origenes  affirms  that  there  were 
sages  who  dispensed  health  \y\th  their  mere  breath.  Ves- 
pasinn  restored  sii^ht  to  the  blind  by  rubbing  their  eyes  and 
cheeks  with  ins  saliva,  and  cured  a  paralytic  by  merely  touch- 
ing him  :  the  same  emperor  kept  himself  in  perfect  health  by 
frequently  rubbing;  liis  throat  and  his  body.  iVuiu  a  passa^ 
of  Plautus,  it  appears  that  this  manual  appUcation  was  reiiorteti 
to  in  his  days  to  procure  sleep.  Mercury  is  made  to  say, 
^  ^uid  si  ego  iUum  tractem^  tangam  ut  doimiat;''  to  whidi 
Sosia  replies^  *^  Servaveris,  nam  continuas  has  tres  noetea 
perrigilavL'* 

Plmy  maintains  that  there  exist  persons  whose  bodies  are 
endowed  with  medicinal  properties  $  but  he  admitSy  at  the 
same  time,  that  imagination  may  produce  these  salutary 

emanations.  Celsus  informs  us  that  Asclepiades  by  friction 
could  calm  a  plirensy ;  and  further  states,  that  when  these 
frictions  were  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  tliey  brought  on 
a  iethaigic  state«   €«liu8  Aurelianus  xecommeiids  manuai 
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frictions  for  the  cure  of  pleurisy,  lethargy,  and  various  other 
maladies,  describing  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  con- 
ducted :  for  instance,  in  epilepsy,  the  head  and  forehead  are 
to  be  chafed,  then  the  hand  is  to  be  carried  gently  over  the 
neck  and  bosom  ;  at  other  times,  the  extremities  of  the  hands 
and  feet  are  to  l)e  grasped,  that  "  we  may  cure  by  the  very 
act  of  holding  the  limb/' 

That  remedies  were  indicated  in  a  state  of  somnambulism 
is  affirmed  by  Tertullian,  who  thus  speaks  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Prisca  and  Maximilla,  two  women  who  foretold 
future  events  when  thev  fell  into  an  ecstatic  swoon  :  "  She 
conversed  with  angels,  discovered  the  most  hidden  mysteries, 
prophesied,  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  pointed  out 
remedies  when  she  was  consulted  by  the  sick."  He  thus  de- 
scribes ecstasy  in  liis  treatise  De  Aiiima :  "  It  is  not  sleep,  for 
during  sleep  all  reposes ;  whereas  in  ecstasy  the  body  re- 
poses, while  the  soul  is  actively  employed.  It  is  therefore  a 
mixed  state  of  sleep  and  ecstasy  which  constitutes  the  pro- 
phetic faculty,  and  it  is  then  that  we  have  revealed  unto  us, 
not  only  all  that  appertaineth  to  honour,  to  riches,  but  the 
means  of  curing  our  diseases."  St.  Stephen  relates  the  case 
of  a  youth  who  was  in  such  a  lethargic  state,  that  he  was  in- 
sensible to  all  painful  agents,  and  could  not  be  awakened ; 
but  when  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  declared  that  two  per- 
sons, the  one  aged,  the  other  young,  had  appeared  to  him 
and  recommended  sea-bathing.  He  complied  witli  the  in- 
struction, and  was  cured.  But  the  miracles  of  paganism  were 
soon  discredited,  when  the  relics  and  tombs  of  saints  were 
resorted- to  instead  of  the  temples  of  the  false  gods;  and 
priests  assumed  the  power  once  held  by  their  Chaldean  and 
Egyptian  predecessors,  and  the  Druids  of  Gaul.  The  beati- 
fied were  not  only  physicians  during  their  life,  but  medicinal 
after  death.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  us  that  St.  Cosmus 
and  St.  Damian  were  not  only  able  physicians  during  their 
blessed  existence,  but  assisted  all  those  who  consulted  them 
in  their  tombs,  not  unfrequently  appearing  to  them  in  \nsions, 
and  prescribing  the  proper  remedies.  A  saint's  breathing 
upon  a  veil,  and  then  placing  it  on  the  head  of  a  demoniac, 
infallibly  cast  out  the  evil  one ;  and  St.  Bernard  never 
failed  in  his  exorcisms,  by  making  the  possessed  swallow 
some  water  in  which  he  had  dij)petl  his  hands.  St.  Martin 
stopped  the  most  fearful  hemorrhage  by  merely  touching  the 
patient  with  his  garment.    The  shrines  of  St.  Litardus,  St. 
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Anthony,  and  various  other  saints^  lulled  to  sleep,  and  in- 
spired with  miraculous  visions  those  who  sought  their  aid. 

However,  as  the  progress  of  intellect  dispelled  the  dark 
clouds  that  shrouded  the  middle  ages  in  superstitioiis  and 
credolous  prejudices,  philosophy  endeavoured  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  this  mysterious  agency,  which  priests  had  for  so 
many  centuries  usurped  as  their  special  gift  and  property. 
Sceptic  as  to  supernatural  powers  in  the  common  occurrences 
of  life,  philosopliors  attributed  these  phenomena  to  some 
peculiar  ])riiiri])li  with  which  organized  bodies  were  endowed, 
and  hence  arose  tlie  dawn  of  tlie  doctrine  of  animal  mag- 
netism. So  early  as  1462,  Pomponatius  of  Mantua  main- 
tainded,  in  his  work  on  incantation,  that  uLL  tiie  pretended  arts 
of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  the  mere  results  of  natural 
operations;  he  furtiier  gave  it  as  his  opinion^  that  it  was  not 
iroprohable  but  that  external  means,  called  into  action  by  the 
soul,  might  relieve  our  sufferings ;  that  there,  moreover,  did 
exist  individuals  endowed  with  salutary  properties,  and  it 
might  therefore  easily  be  conceived  tliat  man-ellous  elTects 
shoiih!  he  produced  by  the  imagination,  and  l^y  conlidence, 
more  especially  when  they  are  reciprocal  between  the  patient 
and  the  person  who  assists  liis  recovery  ;  physicians  ami  men 
of  sense  being  well  convinced  lliat  if  the  bones  of  any  ani- 
mal were  substituted  for  those  of  a  saint,  the  result  would  be 
the  same.  It  need  not  be  added  that  our  author  was  vio- 
lently persecuted  for  this  heretical  doctrine.  Two  years  after, 
Agrippa,  in  Cologne,  asserted  that  the  soul,  inflamed  by  a 
fervent  imagination,  could  dispense  health  and  disease,  not 
only  in  the  individual  liimself,  but  in  other  bodies.  In  1 193, 
Paracelsus  expressed  himself  in  the  following  language  :  *'  All 
doubt  destroys  work,  and  leaves  if  imperfect  in  the  wise  de- 
signs of  nature.  It  is  from  faith  that  imagination  drav  s  its 
strength.  It  is  by  faith  that  it  becomes  complete  and  reaUzed. 
He  who  believeth  in  nature,  will  obtain  from  nature  to  the 
extent  of  his  fid^  Let  the  object  of  this  faith  be  real  or 
ima^nary,  you  nevertheless  reap  similar  results  $  and  hence 
the  cause  of  superstition." 

Cardanus,  Bacon,  and  Van  Helmont  pursued  this  study;  and 
the  latter  physician,  having  cured  several  cases  by  magnetism, 
was  considered  a  sorcerer,  and  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition. 
Magnetism,  he  observed,  "  is  a  universal  agent,  and  only 
novel  in  its  appellation,  and  paradoxical  to  those  who  ridicule 
every  tiling  they  do  not  comprehend,  or  attribute  to  butan 
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what  they  cannot  understand.  The  name  of  mas^netism  in 
given  to  that  occult  influence  which  bodies  2)ussess  on  each 
other  at  various  distances,  either  by  attraction  or  by  impul- 
sion. The  means  or  the  vehicle  of  this  influence  is  an  ethe« 
ml  apirity  pture^  vital^  {magnate  magnwn,)  which  penetrates 
all  matter,  and  agitates  the  mass  of  the  universe*  This  8pi« 
rit  is  the  moderator  of  the  worlds  and  establishes  a  corre- 
spondence between  its  several  parts  and  the  powers  with 
whicli  it  is  endowed.  We  can  attach  to  a  body  the  virtues 
that  we  possess,  communicate  to  it  certain  properties,  nrul 
use  it  as  the  intermediate  means  to  operate  salutary  ett'ects. 
I  have  hitherto  withlield  the  revelation  of  this  great  mystery- 
There  exists  in  man  a  certain  energy,  which  can  act  beyond 
his  own  person  according  to  his  will  or  his  imagination,  and 
impart  virtues  snd  exerdae  a  durable  influence  even  in  dia^ 
tant  objects.  Will  is  the  first  of  powers.'*  Van  Helroont 
fully  admitted  the  wonderful  faculties  that  somnamhulisin 
seemed  to  develop,  and  informs  us  that  it  was  chiefly  during 
his  sleep  that  he  was  inspired  with  his  doctrines.  One  might 
have  imagined  that  these  philosophic  reserirelies  would  have 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  progress  ot  superstition,  or  rather 
of  persecution  ;  yet  their  promulgation  could  not  save  Urbain 
Grandier,  and  many  supposed  sorcerers,  from  a  bar  l^arous  death. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
various  experiments  were  made  with  the  loadstone  in  re- 
searches regarding  electrici^.  In  1754,  Lenoble  had  con- 
structed magnets  that  could  be  used  with  facihty  in  the  treat- 
ment of  various  diseases*  In  1774,  Father  Hell,  a  Jesuit 
and  professor  of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  having  cured  himself 
of  a  severe  rheumatism  by  magnetism,  related  the  result  of 
his  experiments  to  Mesnier.  This  physician  was  im?nedi- 
ately  struck  with  observations  that  illustrated  his  own  theories 
resjiecting  planetary  influence.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to 
procure  magnets  of  every  form  and  description  for  the  gra- 
tuitous treatment  of  all  those  that  consulted  him ;  and,  while 
he  widely  difibsed  his  doctrines,  he  sent  his  magnets  in  every 
direction  to  aid  the  experimental  pursuits  of  others,  and  thus 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  a  memoir  published  in 
1779:  «I  had  maintained  that  the  heavenly  spheres  pos- 
sessed a  direct  power  on  all  the  constituent  principles  of 
animated  bodies,  particularly  on  the  fiervous  si/stem,  by  the 
agency  of  an. all-penetrating  fluid.  I  determined  this  action 
by  the  iktsnsxon  and  the  bemxssion  of  the  properties  of 
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matter  and  or[!;aTiized  bodies,  such  as  gravity,  cohesion,  elas- 
ticity, irritabiliLy,  and  electricity.  I  supported  this  doctrine 
by  vaiious  examples  of  periodical  revolutions  ;  and  1  named 
that  property  of  the  animal  matter,  which  renders  it  suscep* 
tible  to  the  adioii  of  celestial  and  earthly  bodies^  animai. 
MAGNETISM.  A  fother  consideration  of  the  subject  led  me 
to  the  oonviction  that  there  does  exist  in  nature  an  tiniyersal 
principle,  which,  independently  of  ourselves,  peifonns  all  that 
we  vaguely  attribute  to  nature  or  to  arf 

Mesmer,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  became  the  object 
of  persecution  and  of  ridicule,  and  withdrew  to  Switzerland 
an(f  Suabia.  It  was  there  that  he  met  with  a  certain  Gassner 
of  B I  az,  who,  having  fancied  that  an  exorcism  bad  rclu  vc  d 
him  from  a  long  and  painful  malady,  took  it  in\u  his  head  to 
exorcise  others.  He  considered  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
orders, to  whu  h  flesh  is  heir  as  the  work  of  tlie  devii,  and 
he  counteracted  bis  ]>iiueful  influence  ia  the  name  of  our  Sa» 
viouR.  He  divided  these  diabolical  visitations  into  posse*- 
tioHSt  obiemons,  and  circunuesaions ;  the  latter  being  tricing 
invasions.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  hia 
patients  laboured  under  natural  or  infernal  ailments,  he  con- 
jured Satan  to  declare  the  truth.  If,  after  three  solemn 
mterpellations,  and  signs  of  the  cross,  the  devil  did  not 
answer,  the  disorder  was  considered  as  coming  within  the 
province  of  medicine  ;  but  if,  on  the  rontrar)',  the  patient 
fell  into  convulsions,  Gassner  drew  forth  his  stole  and  cruci- 
fix, and,  in  the  name  of  the  Redeemer,  commenced  rubbing 
and  piiicliing,  sometimes  in  the  most  indecorous  manner, 
when  females  were  submitted  to  his  mamjiulations.  Wben 
his  attempts  fuUcd,  be  accused  the  patient  Ot  want  of  faith  or 
of  the  commission  of  some  deadly  sin,  which  baffled  his  en* 
deavours.  His  fame  became  so  universal,  that  the  Bisliop 
of  Ratisbon  sent  for  him,  and  he  exercised  his  art  under  his 
auspices.  At  one  period,  the  town  was  so  crowded  with  his 
patients,  that  ten  thousand  of  them  were  obliged  to  encamp 
without  the  walls.  It  appears  that  this  adventurer  had  the 
power  of  acting  upon  the  pulse,  and  could  increase  or  retard 
it,  render  it  regular  or  intermittent,  and  was  even  reporter!  to 
paralyze  limbs  and  produce  tears  or  lans^bter  at  will.  It  is 
scarcely  credible,  yet  the  celebrar(  d  De  Haen,  one  of  tbe  most 
distm'j^nisbed  and  learned  practitioners  in  Germany,  not  oniy 
beiievt  (I  in  the  power  of  this  Gassuer,  but  actually  attributed 
it  to  a  paction  with  the  devil. 
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Mesmer  was  not  so  credulous,  and  explained  the  miracu- 
lous cures  of  (iiissncr  by  the  doctrines  of  tlie  animal  mag- 
netism which  he  advocated.  From  buabi.i  iie  returned  to 
Vienna,  whence  he  was  expelled  as  a  quack;  and  in  177^ 
amTed  at  Fmm,  a  capital  that  had  patronised  Cagliostro  and 
St*  Germain,  and  was  ever  ready  to  be  deoeived  by  ingeniooi 
empirict8ni«  In  1779  he  published  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  maintained  twenty-seven  propositions  to  establish 
his  supposed  influence  between  the  celestial  bodies,  tbe  earthy 
and  animated  matter,  produced  by  a  fluid  universal,  subtile, 
susceptible  of  receiving,  transmitting,  and  communicating  its 
impressicms,  on  nie<'baiiical  principles,  until  thvn  unknown^ 
and  producing  alternate  effects  of  dux  and  reliux.  This  pow- 
erfxd  au;ent,  he  said,  acted  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system. 
The  human  body,  moreover,  accordinir  to  his  notions,  pos- 
sessed |)ru[>ertics  analojjous  to  the  lu.idstone,  and  present- 
ing an  upi)osed  pulurily,  subject  to  various  moditi cations, 
which  either  strengthened  or  weakened  it.  The  action  of 
animal  magnetism,  according  to  him,  was  not  confined  to 
animal  matter,  but  could  be  equally  communicated  to  inant-' 
mate  bodies  at  various  distances.  Mirrors  could  reflect  and 
increase  its  power  like  the  rays  of  light,  and  sound  could 
propagate  and  increase  it.  This  magnetic  property,  he  fur- 
ther stated,  could  be  accumulated,  concentrated,  and  trans* 
ported  at  pleasure,  although  there  did  exist  animated  bo(hes 
possessed  of  properties  so  opposite  as  to  render  this  powerful 
ai^eiit  inethcirnt.  He  foiiml  that  the  hiadstone  was  suscepti- 
ble nf  animal  mai;netism,  and  of  its  oj)i)osite  virtues,  without 
any  apparent  influence  on  its  power  over  iron  and  the  needle; 
whence  he  concluded  that  there  existed  a  wide  ditference 
between  animal  and  mineral  magnetism. 

Mesmer  soon  found  a  warm  advocate  of  his  doctrines  in  a 
Dr.  IVEslon,  and  animal  magnetbm  became  in  fisshionable 
vogue.  Not  only  were  men  and  animals  subjected  to  their 
experiments,  but  this  wondrous  influence  was  communicated 
to  trees  and  plants,  and  tlie  celebrated  elm-tree  of  Beaugency 
was  magnetized  by  the  Marquis  de  Fuysegurand  his  brother; 
while  the  enthusiastic  D'Eslon  absolutely  went  knocking  from 
door  to  door  to  procure  patients.  Breteuil,  wim  was  then 
one  of  the  ministers,  offered  Mc^mcr  a  y^'arlv  ]ic:)si()n  of 
thirty  thousand  francs,  >vith  a  sum  of  tliree  imndred  i  iinu- 
sand  francs  in  ciish,  with  the  decoration  of  St.  Michael, 
i£  bo  would  consent  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  his  science 
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to  the  medical  faculty.  This  tempting  offer  our  magnetizer 
indignantly  rejected,  and  a  secret  society  was  instituted  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Lodge  and  Order  of  Harmony.  The 
charms  and  the  power  of  youth  and  music  were  not  ne» 
glected  as  auxiliaries  to  propagate  the  fasluunable  doctrine. 
Younsr  men  of  ele":arit  manners  and  atlilotic  form  were  initi- 
ated  in  the  prarticc  of  maf^nctizinij:,  and  the  salons  of  i^aris 
consecrated  to  tliis  worship  (for  such  it  might  have  been 
termed)  were  crowded  with  tlie  most  fa«5rinating  women  that 
the  gay  mctropoUs  of  France  could  |3roduce.    Most  of  these 

fem^es,  impassioned  by  nenroiis  excitability,  as  loose  in  their 
morals  as  to  outward  appearftnce  they  were  fervent  in  their 
devodonsy  abandoned  themselyes  without  reserve  to  the  de- 
lightful sensations  that  magnetism  and  its  surrounding  ma- 
chinery were  said  to  afford.  In  their  ecstasies,  their  hysteric 
attacks,  tlicir  spasms,  Mesmer,  the  high-priest,  fancifully 
drv-ssod,  but  in  the  lieight  of  fashion,  with  his  useful  acolytes, 
endeavoured  to  soothe  and  calm  the  agitation  of  their  enchant- 
ing patients  by  all  the  means  that  Mesmerism  could  device. 

it  soon  became  pretty  evident  that  these  phenomena  were 
solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  imagination;  and 
Doppet,  one  of  the  most  ardent  disciples  q£  the  new  creeds 
frankly  avowed  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  secrets 
of  Mesmer  entertained  more  doubts  on  the  subject  than  those 
who  were  in  thorough  ignorance  of  them."  Notwithstanding 
this  evidence  brought  forward  against  Mcsmcr's  fascinating 
practice,  he  was  warmly  eulogised  even  by  high  churchmen ; 
and  Hervier,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  Golden  Age  was  on  the  return ;  that  man  would  be 
endowed  with  fresh  vigour,  live  for  the  space  of  five  genera- 
tions,  and  only  succumb  to  the  exhaustion  of  age ;  that  all 
the  ammal  kingdom  would  enjoy  a  similar  blessing ;  while 
magnetized  trees  would  yield  more  abundant  and  delicious 
fruits.  This  belief  of  the  good  ecclesiastic  arose,  according 
to  his  own  assertion,  from  liis  having  been  cured  of  some 
cruel  disorder  by  magnetism,  while  all  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ances insisted  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  enjoy  perfect 
health. 

Such  were  the  circumsiances  that  attended  the  introduc- 
tion of  animal  magnetism,  which  to  this  day  is  defended  and 
maintained  by  ardent  proselytes.  Sound  philosophy  can  only 
attribute  its  wonderful  phenomoia,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
denied^  to  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  and  the  all- 
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powerful  deceptive  agency  of  faith.  It  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  liiat  tlie  nervous  system  may  be  so  worked  ui)on,  thrown 
byyarious  secret  and  physical  means  into  such  a  morbid 
condition,  that  results  Dordering  upon  the  miraculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  credulous  may  be  easily  obtained.  Every  circum- 
stance that  appears  to  differ  from  the  usual  course  of  nature 
is  deemed  miraculous  by  the  ignorant ;  and  the  Greek  pro- 
verb Bavfiara  ftu)(uns,  plainly  maintains  that  mirncles  are  only 
for  the  simple.  In  fact,  who  are  the  persons  who  in  our 
times  cry  out  "  miracle,"  but  weak  and  timid  men,  worn  out 
by  excesses  or  age,  labouring  under  the  influence  of  terror ; 
silly  old  women,  who  have  not  the  power  of  reasoning  j  or 
nenrous  and  enthusiastic  females,  who  seek  for  some  saving 
clauses  in  a  pact  between  vice  and  virtue,  depravity  and 
religion. 

AU  the  wonders  of  the  creation  are  miraculous,  if  we  are  to 

consider  those  phenomena  that  are,  and  most  probably  will 
ever  remain,  beyond  our  humble  and  miserable  comprehension 
to  be  such.  The  manifestations  of  the  Creator's  will  are 
daily  exhibited  in  stupendous  forms  that  strike  the  ignorant 
with  awe,  while  they  lead  the  man  of  science  to  bow  in  grate- 
ful veneration  to  that  Almighty  power  that  has  harmonized 
the  creation  for  our  wellbeing,  if  we  would  only  obey  the 
sublime  dictates  of  his  laws,  without  attempting  to  scrutinise 
tlieir  spirit  by  quibbling  with  their  letter. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  wonders  of  mag* 
nctism  may  be  referred  to  the  imagination  ;  yet  some  of  the 
phenomena  must  excite  our  .snrprise,  and  mnv  occasion  some 
degree  of  hesitation  in  invan:il>ly  attributmg  its  results  to 
fancy.  The  Academy  of  Medicuie  of  Paris  having  appointed 
a  coumussion  of  twelve  members  to  exauunc  and  report  upon 
it,  their  inferences  were  as  follow: 

1.  The  effects  of  magnetism  were  not  evident  in  healtiij 
persons,  and  in  some  invalids. 

2.  They  were  tearcefy  apparent  in  others. 

3.  They  ofiat  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  ennui^  mono- 
tony,  and  the  influence  of  imagination. 

4.  Lastly,  (hef/  are  developed  indepe?i(lenti^  of  these  causes, 
verif  probahiij  by  the  effects  of  magnetism  alone. 

The  points  of  this  report  that  1  have  printed  in  italics  prove 
most  clearly  that  the  members  of  the  commission,  all  of 
whom  were  deddedly  adverse  to  the  doctrine,  were  convinced, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  ea^riments  they  had 
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ydtneMedt  of  some  singnkr  powers  rending  in  tlui  myste> 
riouB  Bcienoe.  Such  roust  have  been  the  case,  since  we  find 
three  members  seceding  from  their  associates,  Laennec,  Dou- 
ble, and  Magendie,  all  well  known  as  distinguished  physiolo* 

gists,  somewhat  inclined  to  pure  materialism,  and  what  may 
be  termed  matler-of-f'act  men,  who  would  hesitate  in  yieVling 
their  belief  to  any  assertion  tliat  the  scalpel  could  not  demon- 
strate. Notwithstanding  the  protest  (jf  these  c^entlemen,  the 
foliuwiiig  were  the  conclusions  of  the  coninussion  : 

1.  Contact  of  the  thumbs  and  magnetic  movements  are 
the  means  of  relatiye  influence  employed  to  transmit  magnetio 
action. 

2.  Magnetism  acta  on  persons  of  difierent  a^  and  sez. 

3.  Many  effects  appear  to  depend  on  magnetism  alone^  and 

are  not  reproduced  without  it. 

4.  These  effects  are  various.  Sometimes  m-i'nif'tism  n-jfi- 
tates,  at  otlier  times  it  cahus.  It  generally  causes  aceeiera- 
tioQ  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments, somnolency^  aiul^  in  a  few  cases,  somnambulism. 

5.  The  existence  of  peculiar  characters  of  somnambulism 
has  not  yet  been  proved. 

6.  It  may«  however,  be  infemd  that  this  state  of  somnam- 
bulism prevails  when  we  notice  the  development  of  new 
faculties,  such  as  ciairvo^anrc  and  intuitive  foresight,  or  when 
it  produces  changes  in  the  physiological  condition  of  the 
individual,  such  as  insensibility,  sudden  increase  of  strength, 
since  these  effects  cannot  l)e  attributed  to  any  other  cause. 

7.  When  the  effects  of  magnetism  have  been  produced, 
there  is  no  occasion  o\i  subsequent  trials  to  have  recourse  lu 
poMtu^  The  look  of  the  magnedzer  and  his  will  have  the 
same  influence. 

8.  Various  changes  are  effected  in  the  perDeptions  and 
faculties  of  those  persons  in  whom  somnambulism  has  been 
induced. 

9.  Somnambulists  have  disHnjniished  with  closed  eves 
objects  placed  before  them.  They  liave,  then^  read  words, 
recognised  ( dlours,  named  cards,  he. 

10.  In  two  suianatabulistb  we  witnessed  the  faculty  of 
foreseeing  acts  of  tlie  organism  to  take  place  at  periods  more 
or  less  distant  One  announced  the  day,  the  hour,  and  tiie 
minute  of  the  invasion  and  recurrence  of  an  epileptic  fit ;  the 
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other  foresaw  the  period  of  his  recovery.  Their  anticipations 
were  reaUzed. 

11.  We  have  only  seen  one  somnambulist  who  had  de- 
scribed the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  in  three  individuals 
presented  to  her. 

12.  In  order  to  establish  justly  the  relations  of  mai^netism 
with  therapeutics,  one  must  have  observed  the  effects  on  a 
number  of  individuals,  and  have  made  experiments  on  sick 
persons.  Not  having  done  this,  the  commissioners  can  only 
say,  they  have  seen  too  few  cases  to  enable  them  to  form 
a  decisive  opinion. 

13.  Considered  as  an  agent  of  physiological  phenomena,  or 
of  therapeutics,  magnetism  should  find  a  place  in  the  range  of 
medical  science,  and  be  either  practised,  or  its  employment 
superintended  by  a  physician. 

14.  From  the  want  of  sufficient  opportunities,  the  commis- 
sion could  not  verify  the  existence  of  any  other  faculties  in 
somnambulists  ;  but  its  reports  contain  facts  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  conclude  that  the  Academy  ought  to  encourage  re- 
searches in  animal  magnetism,  as  a  curious  fact  of  psychology 
and  natural  history. 

Tliis  report  was  impugned  by  Mr.  Dubois,  in  what  he  calls 
his  rational  conclusions,  which  of  course  maintain  that  those 
of  the  commission  were  irrational.  However,  in  this  paper 
he  merely  affirms  his  own  incredulity,  \vithout  supporting  it 
upon  any  grounds  of  experiment  or  observation ;  and  there- 
fore his  observations  must  be  considered  an  individual  attempt 
to  refute  the  assertions  of  a  body  of  scientific  men,  who,  after 
diligently  and  maturely  weighing  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  doctrine  that  they  were  previously  disposed  to  condemn 
as  unworthy  of  research,  came  to  the  conclusions  that  we 
have  seen. 

While  the  French  Academy  did  not  consider  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  investigate  this  doctrine,  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope it  attracted  the  attention  both  of  the  reigning  monarchs 
and  the  most  distinguisiied  physicians.  In  Prussia,  Hufeland, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  magnetism, 
became  a  convert ;  and  a  clinical  hospital  was  established  in 
Berhn,  by  order  of  the  government,  to  observe  and  record  its 
phenomena.  At  Frankfort  and  Groningen,  Drs.  Passavant 
and  Bosker  published  works  on  the  subject ;  the  latter  having 
translated  the  critical  liistory  of  Deleuze.  At  Petersburg, 
Dr.  btoHVeghen,  first  physician  of  the  Emperor,  pronounced 
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himself  with  several  colleagues  in  its  favour;  and  most  of 
these  distinguished  men  seemed  to  partake  of  the  opinion  of 
the  justly  celebrated  Orfila,  who  certainly  may  be  conaidered 
as  an  authority^  and  who  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

If  there  exists  trickery  and  quackery  in  animal  mag- 
netism,  its  adversaries  are  too  hasty  in  refusing  to  admit  all 
that  has  been  asserted  in  rcp^rd  to  its  effec  ts.  The  testimony 
of  enlightened  jjhysicians  should  be  considered  as  proofs.  If 
the  rna<;netic  phenomena  appear  extraordinary,  the  plie- 
nomena  of  electricity  appeared  equally  marvellous  in  its 
origin.  Was  Franklin  to  be  considered  a  quack  when  he  an- 
nounced that  with  a  pointed  metal  he  oonld  command  than* 
der  ?  Whether  magnetism  acts  in  good  or  in  evil^  it  is  clearly 
a  therapeutic  agenty  and  it  behoves  both  the  honour  and  the 
duty  of  the  Academy  to  examine  it.'' 

Snrh  is  the  present  state  of  this  curious  science.  To  what 
credit  it  may  hv  entitlefK  and  how  far  it  may  become  a  useful 
medical  a2:cnt.  (\]htuii({'  alone  ran  decide.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  unjust  to  a.ssejt,  m  our  present  ignorance, 
titat  all  tlie  learned  and  independent  men  who  support  it  arc 
either  fools  or  knaves.'*' 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  puMMicd,  animal  mapietism 
has  becoino  tl.c  subject  ofmucli  controversy  and  animadversion  in  London 
and  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  inmost  virulence  has  as  usual  been 
resorted  to,  not  only  to  impugn  the  doctrine*  but  to  stigmatize  its  sup- 
porters ;  w  liilo,  on  the  other  liaiid.  the  preatest  ingenuity  lias  been  dis- 
played to  conviucc  unbelievers,  and  to  give  to  the  many  experimetits  piac- 
ti»ed  for  this  purpose  the  eembUmce  of  iiiKlenitble  ftncts.  Baron  Dupotel^ 
labours  and  pubhcntions  iiave  been  submhted  to  the  testoTa  public  invet- 
tigation  ;  while  Dr.  Flliotson  and  sevom?  otf^er  practitioners  have  aided 
the  practice  apparently  with  success.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  tb»  work  to  cootider  tliis  matter  more  elaborately ;  it  ii  now  beibre  tb« 
tribunal  of  public  opinton,  wboao  decitioii  we  muit  awsit 
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Thb  ddeterious  qualities  of  certain  fishes  have  long  heen 
the  subject  of  medical  conjectures.  It  is  somewhat  singular, 
and  most  difficult  to  account  for,  that  the  same  fish  should 
be  wholesome  in  some  waters,  and  deadly  in  others,  altliough 
under  the  snme  Intifudo,  and  when,  to  all  appearance  at  least, 
no  local  cause  can  ])e  discovered  to  which  we  niiirht  reason- 
ably attribute  this  fatal  propert}\  So  powerful  and  prompt 
moreover,  it  is  in  its  action  tiiat  rapui  death  will  ensue  when- 
ever a  small  portion  of  the  fish  has  been  eaten.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  generally  the  case  with  the  yellow-bill  sprat^  the 
cfyoea  thrissa. 

Some  naturalists  attribute  this  poison  to  co])per  banks,  on 
or  near  which  the  fish  may  feed.  The  absurdity  of  this  opi- 
nion has  been  fully  demonstrated ;  in  the  first  instance,  no 
snch  copper  banks  have  been  discovered  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  tliese  fish  abound  on  tlie  coasts  of  islands  of  corfd  forma- 
tion. Moreover,  it  is  not  likely  that  tliis  mineral  should  sa- 
turate the  animal  ;  and,  even  if  it  cuuld  produce  tliis  efl'ect, 
the  entire  body  would  in  all  probabiUty  be  ati'ected,  whereas 
the  poison  seems  to  lie  in  particular  parts,  chiefly  in  the  in- 
testines, the  lirer,  tne  hi,  &c.  This  is  erident  from  the 
practice  of  fishermen,  who  can  eat  poisonous  fish  with  impu- 
nity if  they  have  taken  the  precaution  to  draw  them  carefully 
and  salt  them.  In  addition  to  these  observations,  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  thus  produced,  by  no  means  rcserable 
tliosc  of  mineral  poisons.  Dr.  Chisholm,  who  pretends  that 
copper  banks  do  exist  in  the  Windward  Islands,  is  of  this 
opinion.  Admitting  the  facts,  it  may  bo  asked,  have  the 
waters  of  these  seas  been  uupruguated  by  the  copper  ?  if  they 
are  not,  how  can  its  influence  extend  to  its  inhabitants  ?  and 
why  are  particular  fish  only  aflected }  MoieoTcr,  although  it 
is  well  known  that  certain  substances  are  deleterious  to  some 
animals  and  harmless  to  others,  yet  one  mi^ht  fancy  that,  if 
the  coppery  princi])  il  of  an  animal's  flesh  could  poison,  it  is 
not  irrational  to  think  that  the  same  deadly  substance  would 
also  destroy  the  animal.  The  presence  of  this  mineral  has 
never  been  detected  by  any  chemical  test;  an:l,  if  the  poison 
consisted  in  copper,  how  could  salting  the  fish  destroy  it? 
In  (jpposition  to  these  objections,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
fish  may  be  rendered  poisonous  by  feeding  on  the  marine 
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plants  that  grow  upon  tliese  der\dly  banks.  Now,  unless  it 
coultl  be  proved  that  copper  is  not  injuriou.s  to  fish,  these  same 
lithophyta  and  zoophyta  would  no  doubt  poison  them. 

However,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  to  a  certain  in- 
Jurious  food  that  these  dangerous  qualities  are  to  be  referred. 
Various  plants  that  grow  in  these  regions  are  of  a  poisonous 
nature  to  man,  although,  as  I  have  just  observed,  they  may 
not  be  80  destructive  to  fish.  Tlie  circumstnnrc  of  the  ali- 
mentary tube  being  more  ])oisonous  than  any  oilier  part 
seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion;  and  I  have  fibserveil  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  the  crabs  tiiat  feed  upon  banks  where  the 
manchiaeel  is  to  be  founds  frequently  occasion  serious,  and 
sometimes  &tal  accidents.  On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  crabs 
are  poisonous  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  biue  iithy* 
mate  abounds. 

^Miatev^  may  be  the  causes  of  this  deadly  principle,  the 
effects  are  most  rapid.  When  a  lai^^e  quantity  has  been  taken, 
the  patient  soon  dies  in  strono^  convulsions ;  but  frequently, 
when  the  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  poisoTi  hnve  not 
been  sufficient  to  occasion  death,  the  body  becomes  emaciated, 
the  cuticle  peels  off,  particularly  on  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  hair  drops,  acute  pains  shoot 
through  every  joint,  and  the  sufferer  not  unfrequently  sinks 
under  a  lingering  disease.  In  these  cases  chance  of  climate 
has  been  found  the  most  effectual  remedy,  and  a  return  to 
Europe  becomes  indispensable. 

The  usual  symptoms  that  denote  the  presence  of  the  poison, 
are  languor,  heaviness,  drowsiness,  L'^rcnt  restlessness,  flush- 
ing of  the  face,  nausea,  trripiiiir,  a  burinup;  sensation,  at  first 
nperienced  in  the  face  and  eyes,  ami  then  extendmg  over  the 
whole  body;  the  pulse,  at  first  hard  and  fre(|uent,  soon  sinks, 
and  becomes  slow  and  feeble.    In  some  cases  the  salivary 

f lands  become  tumefied  with  a  profuse  salivation ;  and  the 
lody^  and  its  perspiration,  are  as  yellow  as  in  the  jaundice. 
These  peculiar  symptoms  have  frequently  been  known  to 
arise  aiter  eating  the  roek'Jish, 

The  remedies  that  are  usually  resorted  to  are  stimulants. 
Capsicum  has  been  considered  a  powerful  antidote;  and  the 
use  of  ardent  sj)irits  or  corduds  has  also  been  stron^rlv  urged. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  persons  who  had  drunk  freely,  or 
who  had  taken  a  dram  after  eating  fish  that  had  disordered 
others,  were,  comparatively  speaking,  exempt  from  the  seve- 
ritv  of  the  disease.  A  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  tQur^up^ 
ini  an  infiuion  of  the  flowers  of  the  wkUe  cedar  and  too 
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sensitive  plant  haye  also  been  advised  by  several  West  India 
practitioners. 

The  practice  of  putting  a  silver  spoon  in  the  water  in  which 
fish  is  boiled,  to  ascertain  its  salobrity,  is  a  popular  test  tbat 
cannot  be  depended  on^  Fishermen  have  obsenred  that  fish 
that  have  no  scales  ai^  more  apt  to  prove  injurious;  and  those 
of  uncommon  size  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  dangerous. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  nature  of  the  fishes^  food  could 
thus  render  them  poisonous,  Mr.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  had  re- 
course to  itiariy  curious  experiments.  He  took  portions  of 
polypes  found  lu  the  waters  reputed  dangerous,  more  parti- 
cularly the  liriozoa  Caribcea,  the  mUleporu  po/i/morpha,  the 
^or^onia  piimata,  the  actinia  anemone,  &c.,  and,  having 
enveloped  them  in  paste^  he  fed  fishes  with  them;  but 
in  no  one  instance  was  any  prejudicial  result  observed.  He 
tried  in  the  same  manner  the  phj/Ht/is  jx  /dgica  of  Lamark^ 
which  contains  an  acrid  and  caustic  fluid ;  but  the  fish  inva- 
riably refused  it,  nor  would  they  touch  fragments  of  the  man- 
chineel  apple. 

Oysters  have  been  known  to  produce  various  accidents ; 
and,  when  they  were  of  a  green  colour,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  peculiarity  was  also  due  to  copper  banks.  Tliis  is 
an  absurdity ;  the  green  tinge  is  as  natural  to  some  varieties 
as  to  the  e$ox  beh/te,  whose  Dones  are  invariably  of  the  tame 
hue  as  verdigrise.  Musdes  frequently  occasion  feverish 
symptoms,  attended  with  a  red^  and  sometimes  a  oopper- 
ooloured,  efflorescence  over  the  whole  body.  These  acci- 
dents appear  to  arise  from  some  peculiar  circumstances. 
In  Boulogne  T  attended  a  family  in  which  all  tlie  children 
who  had  ealc.i  muscles  were  labouring  under  tins  ati'ec- 
tion,  while  not  another  instance  of  it  was  observed  in 
the  place.  In  the  Bahama  Islands  I  witnessed  a  fatal  case 
in  a  young  girl  who  had  eaten  crabs ;  she  was  the  only  suf- 
ferer^ although  every  individual  in  the  family  had  shared  in 
the  meaL  The  idea  of  the  testaceous  moUusca  avoiding  cop- 
per-bottomed vessels,  while  they  are  found  in  abundance  on 
those  that  are  not  sheathed^  is  absurd ;  this  drcamftance  can 
be  easily  explained  by  the  greater  facility  these  creatures  find 
in  adhering  to  wood.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  tTmt 
the  supposed  poisonous  oysters  found  adhering  to  the  cop- 
per bottom  of  a  ship  in  the  Virgin  Isles,  and  the  occasional 
accidents  amongst  the  men  that  ate  them,  were  only  so  in  the 
observer's  imagination^  and  that  part  of  the  ship's  company 
were  aftoted  1^  acMM  other  causes*  Anotbempoiti  equally 
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absurd^  was  that  of  the  fish  having  gradi|ally  quitted  the 
Hiames  and  Medwa^r  since  coppering  ships'  bottoms  baa  been 
introduced  I  The  following  may  be  considered  the  fish  that 
should  be  avoided : 


Tlie  Spanish  mackerel, 

Tiie  }  dlow-bilksd  8pmt» 

Tlic  baracuta, 

Grey  snapper. 

The  porjiie, 

Tlie  king-tish. 

The  liyne. 

Bottle-nosed  cavallo, 

01(1  wife, 
Congf  r  eel. 
Sword-fish, 
Smooth  bottle-fish, 
Rockpfiah, 


Scomber  eeeruleth-argentetu. 

C/iipca  thrissa. 
£sox  baracula. 
Coracinus  fusctu. 
Spams  chrytopM. 

Scomhcr  vutrhiius. 
Coracinm  nimor. 
Scomber. 

Bfj /islet  Monoevm. 

Jilunnia  nmjnr. 
Xtphuu  glacUus, 
Ostracion  globe  Uum. 


I  have  known  accidents  arise  from  ihc  use  of  the  dolpliiu  on 
the  high  seas ;  and,  while  I  was  in  tlic  West  Indies,  a  me- 
lancholy instance  of  the  4cin(l  occurred,  when  the  captain, 
mate,  and  three  seamen  of  a  tradine  vessd  died  from  the 
poison ;  a  passenger,  his  wife,  and  a  l)oy>  were  the  only  snr- 
vivoTSy  and  were  fortunately  picked  up  m  the  unmanageable 
vessel. 

The  above  catalogue  of  poisonous  fishes  is  extracted  firom 
Dr.  Dancer's  "  Jamaica  Practice  of  Physic,"  and  its  correct- 
ness fell  under  my  own  observation  in  the  West  Indies.  The 

different  systems  nnrl  classiflcntions  of  ichthyoloi^ists  have 
produced  much  coniusion,  and  may  lead  to  fatal  errors ;  I 
think  it  therefore  advisable  to  submit  to  travellers,  who  may 
have  to  visit  these  nnhealtliy  regions,  the  names  of  the  tvx- 
icophuruus  tishes  according  to  the  French  momenclature. 


Lc  j)i»isson  arm^. 
La  lune, 

Le  t^tniodoQ  ocelli, 

Le  t.  sc^I^rs^ 
La  vieiUe, 

La  petite  vieille* 

Le  coffre  triangulalre. 
La  gratidc  orpliie. 
La  petite  orphie, 
Le  congre, 
Le  perroquet, 
Le  capitaine^ 
La  b6;uQe^ 
Le  tbon» 
Lacaiaague 


D'todon  orhirularis. 

Tetraodon  moia, — LiNN. 

7*.  oeeUatue. 

T.  tceleratus. 

Balistes  vi  tula. 
{  B.  moHoceros. — Linn. 
X  Aluhu  MMiMwrM.— Covtsa. 

Ostradan  irigomu. — Bloch. 

Esox  BrasiUensis. — Lixx. 

£.  matgtnatus, — LACErsOE. 

MmMtna  oongnr.— Mime. 

j^saruf  pnitmeug. — LACSntDB. 

!S.  ert/fftri'si"-  — BlocH* 

SpAyra-na  U  vniia. 

Scomber  lUljfiiinff.— >Linn. 
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A  work^  in  which  a  si^nonj/mous  catalogue  of  all  the  fishes 
supposed  to  be  poisonous  might  be  found,  would  be  hi^hlyde 
sifable,  as  they  generally  bear  different  popular  and  sdentifie 
names^  thus  producing  a  dangerous  confusion  even  amon^t 
naturalists;  bow  much  more  dangetous  amongst  seafanng 
people  and  voyagers ! 

I  cannot  conclude  tliis  article  without  noticing  the  singiiUur 
properties  of  those  electric  fishes  dpnominatcJ  tlic  torpedo^ 
ray  and  the  gi/muote.  They  had  been  long  known  to  natu- 
ralists, and  the  ancients  attributed  their  destructive  faculties 
to  a  magic  power  that  Oppiau  had  recorded  lu  liis  AUeitticon, 
where  be  describes  a  fisbennan  palsied  through  the  hook^  the 
line,  and  the  rod.  This  influence  being  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  in  its  mischievous 
nature,  since  it  allows  itself  sometimes  to  be  touched  with 
impunity,  while  at  others  it  burrows  itself  under  the  sand  of 
the  beach,  when  the  tide  has  receded,  and  maliciously  be- 
numbs the  astonished  passenger  who  walks  over  it.  This 
singular  hsh,  whicii  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
has  been  described  both  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ; 
amongst  others,  by  Aristotle  and  Atlicnicus :  and  Socrates, 
in  his  Dialogues,  compares  a  powerfiil  objection,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  torpedo. 

This  voluntary  faculty  has  been  observed  by  Lacep^de  and 
Cloqnet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  La  Rocbelle.  In  tor- 
pedos  kept  in  water  for  experimental  purposes,  li^aumur  found 
that  he  handled  them  without  experiencing  any  shock  for 
some  time,  until  they  at  last  appeared  to  become  impatient: 
he  then  experienced  a  stunning  sensation  along  the  arm,  not 
easily  to  be  described,  but  rescnibhnsj  that  which  is  felt  when 
a  limb  has  been  struck  with  u  sudden  blow.  Cue  of  the  ex- 
periments of  this  naturalist  proved  the  extensive  power  of 
this  laculty.  He  placed  a  torpiedo  and  a  duck  in  a  vessel  con« 
tainuig  sea-water,  covered  with  linen  to  prevent  the  duck 
from  escaping,  without  impecting  the  bird's  respiration.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes  the  animal  was  found  dead, 
having  oeen  killed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  its  enemy. 

Ppfli  was  the  first  who  demonstrated  this  faculty.  Having 
laid  hold  of  a  torpedo  recently  caught,  he  had  scarcely  touched 
it,  wlien  he  felt  a  creeping  sensation  shootins:  up  to  the 
shoulder,  followed  by  an  unpleasant  tremor,  witii  a  lanci- 
nating pain  in  the  elbow.  1  hese  sensations  he  experienced 
as  often  as  be  touched  the  animal ;  but  this  &eulty  gradually 
decreased  in  strength  as  the  anmial  became  extutrasted  ana 
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dying.  These  experimentB  he  related  in  a  work  enthled 
Etpenenze  inioruo  d  diverge  cose  naturali/*  Florence^  1671* 
In  l174f  Walsh  made  lome  very  interesting  experimenU  at 
the  Isle  of  Re  and  La  RocheUe,  and  clearly  demonstrated 
this  electric  faculty  in  a  paper  On  the  electric  property  of  the 
torpedo*  In  one  of  tliem  he  found  that  this  fish  could  pro** 
duce  from  forty  to  fifty  sliocks  in  the  course  of  ninety  minutes. 
The  olectrificd  individuals  were  isolated ;  and  at  each  shock 
the  animal  gave,  it  appeared  to  labour  under  a  sense  o£  con- 
traction, when  Its  eyes  sunk  deep  in  their  sockets. 

The  trichiurm  eleclnciis  of  Linnyeus,  tlie  rhinohatus  eiec- 
triciis  of  Schneider,  and  the  gj/ijniit;iulus  eleclricus  of  Surina/Hf 
are  the  species  of  this  singular  hhii  with  wiiich  experiments 
have  chiefly  been  made*  The  gt/iimanotui  is  a  kind  of  eel,  five 
or  six  feet  in  lengthy  and  its  electric  properties  are  so  powerful 
that  it  can  throw  down  men  and  horses.  This  animal  is 
rendered  more  terrific  from  the  velocity  of  his  powers  of 
natation,  thus  being  able  to  discharge  its  thunder  far  and 
near.  When  touched  with  one  hand  the  shock  is  slight ;  but 
when  grasped  with  both,  it  is  so  violent  that,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  Collins  Flag,  tlie  elfctric  fluid  can  paralyze 
the  arms  of  the  imprudent  experimentahst  for  several  years. 
This  electric  action  is  analogous  to  that  wliich  is  ol)tanied  bv 
means  of  the  fulminating  plate,  which  is  made  of  glass  with 
metallic  plates.  Twenty-seven  persons  holding  each  other 
by  the  hands,  and  forming  a  chain,  the  extremiiics  uf  which 
corresponded  with  the  points  of  the  fish's  body,  experienced 
a  smart  shock.  These  shocks  are  produced  in  quick  snooes- 
non^  but  become  gradually  weaker  as  the  fluid  appears  to  be 
exhausted.  Humboldt  informs  us,  that,  to  catch  this  fisl^ 
wild  horses  are  driven  into  the  water,  and  after  having  ex- 
pended the  fury  and  the  vigour  of  the  gymnonotus,  fishermcii 
step  in  and  catch  them  either  with  nets  or  harpoons*  Here 
we  find  that  the  irritable  or  sensorial  power  is  exhausted 
tlirough  the  meflium  of  electricity.  These  phenomena  mav 
he  attributed  to  an  electric  or  Voltaic  aura ;  and  the  organ 
of  the  animal  that  secretes  the  fluid  resembles  iu  its  won- 
derful structure  the  Voltaic  apparatus.  Both  the  gymnote  and 
the  torpedo  obey  the  laws  of  electricity,  and  their  acuuu  is 
limited  to  the  same  conducting  and  non-conducting  uiediums. 
The  electric  sparks  prooeedine  from  the  gymnote  have  beeo 
plainly  seen  in  a  dark  chamber  oy  Walsh,  Pringle,  Williamson, 
and  others.  The  fish  has  four  electric  organs,  two  large  and 
two  small  ones,  extendii^  on  each  side  of  the  body  ftSm  the 
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Abdomen  to  tihe  end  of  the  tail.  These  organs  are  of  such  a 
size  that  they  constitute  one  third  of  the  fifth's  bulk*   Each  of 

them  is  composed  of  a  series  of  aponeurotic  membranes^ 
longitudinal,  parallel,  horizontiil,  and  at  about  one  line's  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Hunter  counted  thirty-four  of  these 
.  fasciculi  in  one  of  tlie  largest.  Other  meuibrancs  or  plates 
traverse  these  vertically,  and  nearly  at  a  right  angle;  thus 
forming  a  plexus  or  net-work  of  numerous  rhomboidal  cells. 
Hunter  found  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  of  these 
vertical  plates  in  the  space  of  eleven  inches. 

This  apparatus,  analogous  to  the  Voltaic  pile^  is  brought 
into  action  by  a  system  of  nerves  rising  from  the  spinal 
marrow,  each  vertebra  giving  out  a  branch ;  other  branches, 
rising  from  a  larg*^  nerve,  mnning  from  the  basis  of  the 
cranium  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  All  these  ramiticatious 
are  spread  and  developed  in  the  cells  of  the  electric  organs, 
to  trunsniit  its  powerful  fluid,  and  strike  with  stupor  or  with 
death  every  animal  that  comes  within  its  reach.  Laceptde 
has  justly  compared  this  wonderful  mechanism  to  a  battery 
formed  of  a  multitude  of  folio*electric  pieces. 

The  electric  organ  of  tlie  malapterus  electricus  is  of  a  dif« 
ferent  formation.  This  fish,  found  in  the  Nile  and  in  other 
rivers  of  Africa,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  raash  or  thunder.  In 
this  animal  the  electric  ffuid  extends  all  round  the  body, 
immediately  under  the  integuments,  and  consists  of  a  tissue 
of  cellular  fibres  so  dense,  that  it  might  be  compared  to  a 
layer  of  bacon  ;  but,  when  carefully  examined,  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  libres  foniiing  a  complex  net-work.  These  cells, 
like  those  in  the  gynmote^  aie  lubricated  with  a  mucous 
secretion.  The  nervous  system  of  this  intricate  machinery  is 
formed  by  the  two  lonff  blanches  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves, 
which  in  fishes  usudly  run  under  each  lateral  line.  Here;, 
however,  they  approach  each  other  on  leaving  the  cranium, 
traversing  the  first  vertebra. 

Linn?eus  had  elnsxd  the  torpedo  in  the  genus  ray,  and 
hence  called  it  raia  torpedo.  Later  naturalists  have  restored 
to  it  its  ancient  name,  as  given  by  Pliny,  and  termed  it 
for/'fv/,;,  of  which  four  species  are  described:  the  1\  iiarke,  or 
wiiii  hve  spots;  the  7.  ummaeulatay  marked,  as  the  name 
indicates,  mth  one  spot;  the  marmorata,  and  the  2*. 
Galvanm* 

The  ancients  placed  much  fSuth  in  the  medicinal  proper^ 
ties  of  these  fishes.  Hippocrates  recommends  its  roasted 
flesh  in  dropsies  that  follow  liver  affections*  Diosoorides 
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prescribed  its  application  in  cases  of  obstinate  headaches  and 
rheumatisms.  Galen  and  other  physicians  recommend  the 
application  of  the  living  animal ;  and  Scribonius  Lurgas  states 
that  the  freedman  Anteroes  was  cared  of  the  gout  by  this 
practice.  To  this  day^  in  Abyssinia^  fever  patients  are  tied 
down  on  a  table,  and'a  torpedo  is  applied  to  varions  parts  of 
the  body.  This  operation,  it  is  affirmed,  causes  great  pain, 
but  is  an  infallible  remedy. 


MEMORY  AND  THE  MENTAL 
FACULTIES. 

This  noble  faculty,  the  proudest  attribute  of  mankind, 
justly  called  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  is  subject  to  be  im- 
paired by  various  physical  and  moral  causes,  while  a  similar 
agency  can  sometimes  restore  it  to  its  pristine  energy,  or 
develope  its  powers  when  sluggish  and  defective.  Memory 
may  be  considered  as  the  history  of  the  past  chronicled  in  our 
miuds^  to  be  consulted  and  called  upon  ^vhenever  circom* 
stances  or  the  strange  complication  cMf  human  interest  (de- 
mand its  powerful  aid.  Its  powers  and  nature  widely  differ, 
and  these  varieties  depend  upon  education,  natural  capacities^ 
mode  of  living,  p.ncl  pursuits.  Thus  memory  lias  been  di- 
vided irito  that  faculty  that  applies  to  facts,  and  to  tliat  more 
hui)erficial  quality  that  embraces  a  recollection  of  tinnir*^,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  memory  of  localities  and  words: 
**  Luculius  habuit  iiKim  quamdam  memoriam  rerum,  ver- 
borura  raajorem  Hortensius,"  said  Cicero. 

It  is  on  this  division  that  Aristotle  founded  his  belief  that 
the  brute  creation  had  not  the  faculty  of  remintsoenoe,  al» 
though  he  allowed  them  to  possess  memory.  According  to 
his  doctrine^  reminiscence  is  the  power  of  recollecting  an  ob* 
ject  by  means  of  a  syllogistic  chain  of  thought;  an  intellectual 
link  with  which  animals  do  not  seem  to  be  gifted.  Their  me- 
mory appears  solely  to  consist  of  the  impressions  received  by 
the  return  of  circumstances  of  a  similar  kind.  Thus,  a  horse 
that  has  started  on  a  certain  part  of  a  road  will  be  apt  to  eWnce 
the  same  appreiiension  when  passing  the  same  spot.  Tliis  is 
an  instinctive  fear,  but  not  the  result  of  calculation  or  the 
combination  of  former  ideas.  Reminiscence  is  the  revival  of 
memory  by  rcdection ;  in  shorty  the  recovery  or  recollection 
of  lost  impressions. 
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Tlic  recollection  of  things  or  farts  can  alonc'bring  forth  a 
sound  judgment.  It  implies  a  rciiulnr  co-ordination  of  ideas, 
a  catenation  of  reflections,  in  wl  it  h  circumstances  arc  linked 
with  each  other.  The  chain  broken,  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn.  Newton  was  wont  to  lose  the  thread  of  an  impoit- 
ant  oonyersation  when  his  mind  was  in  search  of  an  idea. 
This  is  the  reason  why  tiie  society  of  the  learned  is  seldom 
enttftaining  to  the  generality  of  men.  They  are  considered 
absent,  while  their  orain  is  busily  employed  in  pursuits  per- 
haps of  great  importance ;  they  must  therefore  be  anything 
but  a^^reeable  to  those  who  generally  Uiink  through  the 
medium  of  other  persons'  brains. 

The  brain  is  considered  to  be  tlie  scat  of  memory.  When 
it  is  injured,  remembrance  is  impaired  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  accident  has  been  known  to  improve  the  recoUective 
faculties.  A  man  remarkable  for  bis  bad  memory  fell  from  a 
considerable  height  upon  his  head ;  ever  after  he  could  recol- 
lect the  most  trifling  circumstance.  The  effects  of  different 
maladies  will  also  produce  Tarious  results  on  this  fiw^ulty.  In 
some  instances  names  of  persons  and  things  are  completely 
forgotten  or  misapplied;  at  other  times,  words  beginning 
witii  a  vowel  cannot  be  found.  Sudden  fright  and  cold  liave 
produced  the  same  eflfects.  An  elderly  man  fell  oH'  his  horse 
lu^crossing  a  ford  in  a  winter^s  night;  ever  afterward  he  could 
not  bring  to  his  recollection  the  names  of  liis  wife  and  children^ 
although  he  did  not  cease  to  recognise  and  loye  them  as 
fondly  as  before  the  accident.  Cokl  has  been  at  all  times 
considered  injurious  to  memory;  hence Paulus ^ginus  called 
Oblivion  the  child  of  Cold. 

In  fevers,  and  a  state  of  great  debility,  in  a  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  functions,  and  various  affections  of  tho 
head,  we  gcjierally  find  that  the  attention  cannot  lung  be  ap- 
plied to  any  one  subject  or  a  continued  train  of  thoughts ;  all 
past  circumstances  are  readily  forgotten,  while  passing  oc- 
currences are  most  acutely  observed  and  felt,  excepting  in 
cases  o|  delirium,  when  we  have  the  perception  of  surround- 
ing objects  or  receive  an  erroneous  impression  of  their  nature 
and  agency.  In  many  cases  of  this  nature,  we  find  that  con- 
versation produces  great  excitement  and  increases  the  evil,  for 
the  subject  of  such  intercourse  is  generally  misconceived  and 
distorted  through  the  medium  of  n  inf>rbid  conception,  while 
tlie  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  are  grnu]K^d  in  a  confused 
and  most  lieterogeneous  and  incoherent  jumble. 

i^iuiosophers  have  endeavoured  to  Ex.  the  seat  of  memory 
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in  wions  portions  of  the  brain,  llie  ancients  fimcied  that 
it  waa  lodged  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  cranium ;  having 

observed  tliat  when  persons  endeavoured  to  recollect  any 
thinir,  tbev  Dsnnllv  srratrhed  the  back  part  of  the  heiirl.  TTie 
Arabian  ])hv.si('ians  entertained  a  similar  belief.  Gratarola 
nmintained  that  a  great  protuberance  of  the  octnput  indicated 
a  good  memory.  Gall  places  it  above  the  orbitar}'  cavity  of 
the  eye,  and  even  behind  it.  It  has  long  been  thought  that 
persons  with  j)rotuberant  eyes  had  quick  recollections.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  brain  has  also  been  considered  as 
materially  affectine  memory.  What  physiologists  hare  csUed 
a  moist  brain  was  looked  upon  as  mi&Tonrable  to  its  develop- 
ment ;  and  it  was  therefore  owing  to  the  soft  and  pulpy  condi- 
tion of  the  cerebral  organs  in  young  children  that  the  difficulty 
of  impressing  anything  upon  their  minds  arose ;  the  same  stu- 
pidity being  observed  in  cases  where  water  was  supposed  to 
be  lodged  in  the  brain.  "While  tbis  humid  state  was  consi- 
dered as  injurious  to  memory,  dryness  of  the  organ  was  also 
esteemed  an  obstacle  of  a  sunilar  nature ;  and  in  old  age  it  is 
by  this  state  of  siccity  that  failure  in  memory  was  attempted 
to  be  ex]il;uMed.  This  failure  of  memory  as  age  advances 
may,  huwovcnv,  be  explained  in  a  much  more  rational  manner. 
Old  people  will  bear  in  Uvely  recollection  the  events  that  at- 
tend»l  mar  chilcUiood,  their  youth,  and  manhood;  it  Is  only 
recent  occurrences  that  shed  a  transient  impression  on  their 
minds.  The  cause  of  this  mav  be  oonmdered  to  arise  from 
the  extreme  unprtuionabilUtf  mt  prevails  in  early  life,  when 
every  organ  is  prompt  in  responding  to  each  call  upon  its 
powers;  when  the  charms  of  novelty  tinge  with  a  brighter^ 
yet  a  more  lasting  lustre,  all  our  pleasurable  sensations ;  when 
griff  had  not  yet  wrung  the  yonng  heart  til)  its  tibrcs  became 
callous  to  future  pangs,  when  pertidy  and  ingratitude  have 
shown  us  that  all  is  vanity,  and  calm  philosophy  has  tutnn  d 
our  passions  in  the  school  of  Adversity.  Reason  now  sits 
upon  the  judgment-seat,  and  all  that  we  then  can  wonder  at 
that  IS,  at  any  time  we  could  have  wondered  at  any  tiling.  \Vhy, 
then^  are  we  to  seek  for  a  material  theory  of  the  mind^  when 
our  daily  experience  shows  us  that  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
so  many  moral  agents  ? 

We  have>  moreover^  convindng  proof  that  the  bndn  may  be 
materially  affected,  without  any  deterioration  of  the  mental 
feculties.  Dr.  Ferriar  mentions  a  man  in  whom  the  whole  of 
the  right  hemisphere,  that  is,  one  half  of  the  brain,  was  found 
destroyed)  but  who  retained  all  his  facilities  till  the  veiy  mo- 
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ment  of  his  death.  Dicmerbrook  states  another  case  where 
half  a  pound  of  matter  ^vas  found  in  the  sul)stance  of  the 
brain.  O'Hidlaran  relates  the  liistory  of  a  man  who  iiud 
suffered  such  an  injury  of  the  head^  uiat  a  large  portion  of 
his  brain  was  removed  on  the  right  side ;  and  extensive  sup- 
puration having  tsiken  place^  an  immense  quantity  of  pus^ 
mixed  with  large  masses  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
was  discharged  at  each  dressing,  throi^h  the  opening.  This 
"v^'cnt  on  for  seventeen  days,  and  it  appears  that  nearly  one 
half  of  the  brain  was  thrown  rmt,  mixed  with  the  matter^  yet 
the  man  retained  all  his  lutcliectual  faculties  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  his  disholutioii,  and  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease,  his  miiid  maintained  uniform  tranquillity.  I  attended 
a  soldier  at  Brabume  Lees,  who  had  received  a  wound  in  the 
head  during  ball  practioe.  The  ball  remained  in  the  brain, 
and  during  three  weeks  laige  masses  of  brainular  substance 
were  brought  away  with  pus.  To  the  last  day  of  his  life  he 
would  relttte,  with  every  circumstantial  particular,  the  neglect 
of  the  comrade  by  whom  he  had  been  wounded,  and  who 
fired  while  he  was  running  to  the  target  to  mark  the  shots. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  but  suppuration  of  the  brain  is  more 
offensive  than  the  foulest  ulcer,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  pe^tiienLial  etHuvia  can  be  tolerated.  These  cases 
plainly  show  that  cerebral  diseases  have  but  little  influence  on 
the  manifestations  of  the  mind. 

Amongst  the  many  curious  doctrines  that  have  been  started, 
to  account  for  the  operations  of  memory,  some  philosophers 
have  compared  it  to  the  art  of  engraving ;  pretending  that  on 
those  subjects  where  it  requires  much  time  and  trouble  to 
work  an  impression  it  was  more  durable,  while  it  was  only 
traced  in  a  superficial  manner  on  those  brains  that  were  ever 
ready  and  soft  to  receive  tliis  plastic  intliu  rvee.  These  seve- 
ral faculties  they  therefore  compared  to  bronze  or  marble,  to 
butter  and  to  wax.  Descartes,  following  up  the  phantasy^ 
compared  TecoUe^on  to  etchings  and  nid  that  the  animal 
spirits^  being  passed  over  the  lines  previously  traced,  brought 
them  more  powerfully  to  the  mind;  thus  comparing  the 
brain  to  the  varnished  copper-plate  over  which  the  engraver 
passes  his  mordants.  Malebranche  endeavoured  to  establish 
another  doctrine,  and  com]>nred  our  cerebral  orn:nn  to  an  in- 
strument formed  of  a  series  of  fibres,  so  arranged,  that  when 
any  recent  emotion  agitated  one  of  these  chords  the  others 
would  immediately  he  thrown  into  vibration,  renewing  a  past 
chain  of  ideas.    As  these  chords  became  less  flexible  in  old 
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age,  of  course  these  vibrations  were  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
KecoUection  was  also  considered  an  attribute  of  each  molecule 
of  the  brain ;  and  Bonnet  endeavoured  to  count  how  many 
hundred  ideas  each  molecule  was  capable  of  holding  during  a 
long  life. 

The  controversies  of  learned  psychologists  on  the  relation 
of  meaiory  and  judgment,  indeed  on  the  analogies  that  exist 
between  our  several  mental  facukitii>,  lia\  e  been  as  various  as 
they  are  likely  to  prove  interminable.  Without  (lending 
these  illustrious  controversioualiBts,  we  may  endeavour  to 
enumerate  these  faculties^  which,  despite  the  ingenuity  of  the- 
orists, appear  in  a  practical  point  of  view  to  exercise  a  won* 
derful  influence  upon  each  other.  ^Flie  first  may  be  consider- 
ed the  faculty  of  perception,  assisted  by  that  of  aiUnti<m^  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  our  ideas.  These  are  presen-cd 
and  called  into  action  from  the  rich  stores  of  the  mind  by 
luemoii/,  justly  called  by  Cicero  the  guardian  of  the  other 
faculties.  Im(i<riii(Uion  is  the  faculty  of  the  nnnd  that  repre- 
sents the  images  of  remembered  objects  as  if  they  were  ac- 
tually present.  Ahstractiun  forms  general  deductions  from 
the  furegumg  faculties  j  while  judgment  compares  and  ex- 
amines tiie  analogies  and  relations  of  the  ideas  of  sense  and  of 
abstract  notions.  Finally,  rMrion  draws  inferences  from  the 
comparisons  of  judgment. 

It  is  from  the  combination  and  the  workings  of  these  won- 
derful powers  that  appeieney,  detirei,  aversioiUf  and  vaiiium 
arise.  Appetency  occasions  desiresy  and  these,  when  disap- 
pointed or  satiated,  inevitably  nsher  in  aversions  and  antipa- 
thies; although?  ^'^  "^^'^  sliall  sec  in  another  article,  our  anti- 
pthies  are  frequently  instinctive,  and  not  arising  from  any 
combination  of  the  faculties  I  have  enumerated. 

Dr.  Gall  has  considered  these  mental  faculties  as  funda- 
mental ;  and  in  this  view  he  was  certainly  correct,  since  they 
may  be  considered  the  source  whence  all  other  dihUncl  capa- 
dties  are  probably  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  and 
the  nature  of  our  pursuits,  independently  of  those  specific 
capacities  which  appear  to  be  innate,  and,  according  to  the 

Sstem  of  the  phrenolo^ts,  oxganic  Every  man  possesses 
ese  fundamental  faculties  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accord^ 
ing  to.  the  obtuseness  or  the  energies  of  his  mind ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  conceive  that  specific  capacities  can  be  brought  into 
action  without  the  agency  of  those  which  are  fundamental.  Let 
us  take  tlie  instinct  to  destroy  life,  the  sentiment  of  property, 
metaphysical  sagacity,  or  poetic  talent,— in  short,  any  one  of 
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Gall's  various  faculties  ;  can  we  for  one  instant  concdve  that 
they  are  not  under  the  influence  of  perceptioUj  memori/^  ima- 
gifiddo/ij  nnf]  ahstraction,  although  they  may  not  be  properly 
ruled  hy  Judgment  and  by  reason  ?  Instincts  are  equally  under 
a  similar  influence,  and  are^  according  to  cii'cumstances,  ref- 
lated by  judgment  in  the  various  modes  of  life  of  animals. 
Phrenoloj^ts  deny  that  instinct  is  a  general  faculty^  and  as- 
sert that  It  is  an  inherent  disposition  to  activity  possessed  by 
every  faculty,  and  that  there  are  as  many  instincts  as  funda- 
mental faculties.  This  is  a  postalation  by  no  means  clear. 
Instinct  is  an  inherent  disposition  possessed  by  every  animate 
but  not  by  ever)' faculty.  It  is  a  disposition  dependent  upon 
the  combination  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  animal  may  possess  tbcni :  tlic  reminis- 
cences of  animals  prove  it.  We  have  instanced  the  horse,  who 
endowed  with  the  memory  of  locality,  starts  when  passing  by 
the  same  spot  where  he  had  started  before.  But  here  the 
memory  of  facts,  memoria  reaHs,  and  probabljr  of  words,  me- 
moria  verba/is,  are  superadded  to  the  memona  loealis.  The 
horse  recollects  the  tree,  the  carrion,  the  object  that  startled 
him,  whatever  it  might  have  been ;  but  to  this  reminiseenee 
are  associated  the  chiding,  the  punishment  he  received  from 
Itis  rider.  If  tlii'^  liorsc  had  possessed  the  faculties  of  «A- 
i^i/dciiouy  judgme/ity  and  reason^  he  would  not  have  started, 
to  avoid  a  reiteration  of  punishment ;  but  he  started  imder 
the  impression  of  perception,  attention,  and  memon/.  Wherc- 
ever  there  does  not  exist  a  combination  of  the  faculties,  the 
intellectual  ones  may  be  considered  imperfect  We  certainly 
may  have  a  greater  perception  and  memory  of  one  subject 
than  of  others.  Thus,  a  man  with  a  musical  organisation 
will  recollect  any  tune  he  may  have  heard,  though  it  may  not 
have  attracted  the  atlentioti  of  one  who  "  hath  no  muric  in 
his  soul.**  We  daily  perceive  dilferent  talents  in  children 
educated  together.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  corroboration 
of  the  doctrine  of  organic  dispositions,  which  in  reality  no 
philosophic  observer  can  deny ;  but  to  assert  that  these 
several  dispontions  are  not  regulated  by  what  have  been 
called  tlie  randamental  fsMnilties,  is,  I  apprehend,  a  position 
that  cannot  well  be  maintained ;  and  we  may  be  warranted 
in  the  conclusion  that  a  particular  faculty  may  be  the  rrult  of 
the  combined  action  of  several  faculties,  if  not  of* all;  for, 
whether  a  man  be  a  poof  or  a  painter,  a  miser  or  a  spend- 
thrift, an  aflfectionate  tatiier  or  an  assassin,  every  one  of  the 
mental  faculties  that  I  have  enumerated  will  to  a  certain 
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extent  be  brought  into  action,  however  morbid  that  action 
may  be. 

All  these  disquisitions,  however  attractive  tbey  may  be, 
^'iieu  decked  out  with  the  fascination  of  tlie  fancy,  are  the 
mere  wanderings  of  metaphysical  speculation,  that  never  can 
be  proved  or  refuted  until  we  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  perceptions  which  material  objects  pro- 
duce in  the  mind  through  tihe  medium  of  the  external  senses* 
But  while  some  of  these  speculations  are  idle  and  harmless, 
otlior*?  may  be  fraught  with  dangler,  and  ocf'n<;ion  much  mi- 
sery to  society.  Let  tis  for  one  inomer-'t  ronceive  the  possi- 
bility of  our  resolves  and  actions  benig  dictated  by  a  sup- 
posed phrenological  knowledge, — a  knowledge  earnestly  re- 
commended to  statesmen,  and  indeed  to  mankind  ui  general ; 
"'What  would  he  the  result?  A  diplomatic  bungler  would 
be  sent  on  an  embassy,  because  a  minister,  or  a  sovereign^ 
with  a  phrenological  map  before  him,  may  ftuicy  that  he  dis- 
plays tne  faculty  of  circumspection,  or  the  sense  of  things; 
and  a  chanc^or  of  the  exchequer  be  found  in  some  needy 
adventurer  who  possessed  the  organ  of  relation  of  numbers  ! 

1  do  not  at  all  presume  to  invalidnto  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Gall.  The  profession  is  highly  indebted  to  him  for  his  acru- 
rate  description  of  the  brain  ;  and  physiology  must  ever  con- 
sider hull  us  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  science  :  but  1 
do  maintain,  that  to  recommend  his  condusions  as  a  guide  to 
society  would  be  the  most  rash  of  visionary  speeiuations ; 
and,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  no  man  was  ever  more  mis- 
taken in  his  estimate  of  the  persons  whom  he  met  in  society 
than  the  learned  doctor  himself.  Of  this  I  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  convincing  myself,  when  1  met  him  in  Paris  m 
the  circle  of  a  Russian  family  which  he  daily  visited.  If  1 
could  admit,  with  a  late  ingenious  writer,  "that  phrenology 
teaches  the  true  nature  of  man,  and  tliat  its  imi)ortance  in 
medicine,  education,  jurisprudence,  and  everytliing  relating  to 
society  and  conduct  must  be  at  once  apparent,''  I  should  cer* 
tainly  agree  with  him  in  recpmmendinff  its  study  to  parents, 
judges,  and  juries ;  but  for  the  present,  1  am  indined  to  believe 
that,  although  it  may  prove  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
pursuit  to  the  physiologist,  it  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  be 
the  vade  mecum  of  any  liberal  man. 

The  memory  of  ranous  persons  is  amnzin?,  and  has  been 
remarked  in  ancient  times  with  much  surprise.  Cyrus  knew 
the  name  of  every  soldier  in  his  army.  IVI  ithridatcs,  who  had 
troops  of  twenty-two  nations  serving  under  his  banners,  be- 
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came  a  proficient  in  the  language  of  enrh.  country.  C^nens, 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  by  P)'rrhus,  made  himself  ac- 
quainted in  two  days  with  the  names  of  all  the  senators  and 
the  principal  citizens.  Appius  Claudius  and  the  Emperor 
Hadrian^  according  to  Seneca,  could  recite  two  tliousand 
w<Hrds  in  the  order  &ey  had  heard  them^  and  aftvifarda 
peat  diem  from  the  end  to  the  beginning.  Fordus  LaAro 
could  deliver  all  the  speeches  he  had  hastify  written  without 
any  study. 

Esdras  is  stated  by  historians  to  hare  restored  the  sacred 

Hebrew  volumes  by  mcmon,'  "vvhcn  they  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Chaldeans  ;  and,  accordin^^  to  Eusebius,  it  is  to  his 
sole  recollection  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  part  of  Holy 
Writ.  St.  Anthony,  the  Egyptian  hermit,  although  he  could 
not  read,  knew  the  whole  Scripture  by  iieurt;  aiid  St.  Jerome 
mentions  one  Neopolien^  an  illiterate  soldier,  who,  anxious  to 
enter  into  monastic  orders,  learned  to  recite  the  works  of  all 
the  fathers,  and  obtained  the  name  of  the  living  Dictionary 
of  Christianity;  while  St.  Antonius,  the  Florentine,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  could  repeat  all  the  Papal  Bulls,  the  Decrees 
of  Councils,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  without  missing 
a  word-  Pope  Clement  V.  owed  his  prodi[!;inns  memory 
to  a  fall  on  his  head.  This  accident  at  first  had  impaired  this 
faculty;  but  by  dint  of  application  he  endeavoured  to  recover 
its  powers,  and  he  succeeded  so  completely,  that  Petrarch  in- 
forms us  he  never  forgot  anything  that  he  had  read.  John 
Pico  de  laMirandola,  justly  oonsideiedjapodigy,  could  main- 
tain a  thesis  on  any  subject, — de  omm  re  «ct6i7ty— when  a 
mere  child  :  ai  l  when  verses  were  read  to  him,  he  oould repeat 
them  backward.  Joseph  Scaliger  learned  his  Homer  in 
twenty-one  days,  and  all  the  Latin  poets  in  four  months. 
Haller  mentions  a  Gcnnati  scholar,  of  the  name  of  Muller, 
who  could  speak  twenty  languages  correctly.  Our  own  lite- 
rary annals  record  many  instances  of  this  wonderful  faculty. 

To  fortify  this  function  when  naturally  weak,  or  to  restore 
it  to  its  pristine  energy  when  enfeebled  by  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  long  considered  an  essential  study 
both  by  the  philosopher  and  the  physician.  Reduced 
to  an  aity  this  pursuit  has  received  the  name  of  Mnemonia ; 
and  at  various  periods  professors  of  it,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished by  their  success,  have  appeared  in  the  several 
capitals  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  rcioembrance  is  to  the 
past  what  our  sensations  are  to  the  present^  and  our  busy 
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conjectures  to  futurity.  Memory  gives  a  lesson  to  mankind, 
hy  stripping  past  events  of  their  prestige :  thus  cr5a])lln^T  us 
to  view  what  passes  around  us  with  a  rnoie  ealm  and  philo- 
sopliie  resignation,  wlnle  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  protect 
us,  m  the  career  lyiiig  before  us,  against  the  many  contin- 
gencies that  arc  hkcly  to  impede  our  path.  Although  it  might 
appear  desirable  that  we  could  obliterate  from  the  mtnd 
the  painlal  scenes  of  our  past  life*  yet  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  has  deemed  this  faculty  as  necessary  to  our  happiness 
as  our  utterignorance  of  our  future  destiny.  For  let  us  nus- 
take  niot  by  a  hasty  glance  on  this  most  important  subject ; 
the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings  is  not  always  painfuL 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  that  which  is  holy  in  our  past  sor<- 
rows,  that  tends  to  produce  a  calm,  nay  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion of  gratitude.  St.  Theresa  beautifully  expressed  this  hal- 
lowed feeling  when  she  exclaimed,  "Where  arc  those  blissful 
days  when  1  felt  so  unhappy!"  Ef  olim  mcminissr  juvabit. 

Memory  depends  in  a  great  measure  nn  the  vivacity  with 
which  these  past  scenes  are  retraced — 1  luay  say  re-transmittcd 
to  the  mind,  in  ideal  forms  '*  as  palpable'^  as  those  that  inav 
be  present.  Therefore  reminiscence  may  be  said  to  result 
from  a  connexion  between  ideas  and  imagies  recalled  into  be- 
ing by  a  regular  succession  of  expressive  signs  that  the  brute 
creation  do  not  possess.  Those  characteristic  sij^s  and 
images  that  are  generally  circumstantial  are  co-ordained  and 
classified  in  the  mind,  and  tend  materially  in  weak  memories 
to  produce  an  artificial  mode  of  recollecting  the  past.  This 
fnciiUy  i'*  therefore  matured  by  hal)it.  A  literary  man,  whose 
library  is  properly  classed,  Avill  find  the  book  he  wants  in  ihe 
dark.  The  classification  of  his  books  is  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  These  circumstantial  signs  are  always  remembered 
by  a  sort  of  association  in  our  ideas.  Thus  Descartes,  wIjo 
fondly  loved  a  girl  who  sc^uiated,  was  always  atVcclcd  with 
strabismus  when  speaking  of  her.  When  we  first  see  a  per- 
son in  any  particular  costume,  the  individual  is  dad  in  the 
same  apparel  whenever  brought  to  our  minds^  even  after  a 
lapse  of  nuiny  years,  when  fashion  has  banished  even  from 
general  recollection  the  costume  that  memory  thus  retraces 
individually.  From  these  observations  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  most  probable  method  of  improving  memory  would 
be  to  regulate  these  associations  by  a  proper  classification. 
One  link  of  this  ideal  c]v\\n  will  naturally  l^ad  to  another. 
Many  military  men,  to  recollect  any  number,  will  associate 
it  with  that  of  a  regiment,  so  isiX  at  least  as  the  number  of 
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regiments  ejftend ;  and  the  recollection  of  tliis  particular 
regiment  will  not  only  bring  to  his  mmd  the  liumber  of  the 
house  he  seeks,  but  various  otlier  circumstances  connected 
both  with  the  miment  and  the  number.  For  instance^  I 
wish  to  recollect  No.  87  in  a  certain  street.  I  had,  when  the 
number  was  mentioned  to  me,  attached  it  to  the  87th  regi- 
ment; and  instantly  I  not  only  recollect  that  the  87th  regi- 
ment are  the  Irisli  Fusiliers,  but  that  they  took  an  eagle  at 
Barossa,  where  they  distinguished  themselves,  and  that  the 
figure  of  that  eagle  is  borne  upon  all  the  appointments  of  the 
corps.  At  the  same  moment,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
I  recollect  all  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Ba- 
rossa ;  the  different  conversations  I  may  have  had  at  various 
times  with  the  officers  of  the  87th ;  the  town^  the  camp,  the 
bivouac  where  I  last  had  met  them.  Thus  are  innumerable 
circumstances  instantaneously  converging  in  a  mental  focus 
while  simply  seeking  for  the  lodgings  of  an  individual.  This 
may  be  called  the  memory  of  locality^  since  it  is  locality  that 
revives  the  recollection  of  it. 

This  train  of  thought  has  also  been  called 'the  nieinury 
of  association,  and  associations  have  been  referred  to  three 
classes : — 

I.  Natural  or  plnlosoplucal  associations. 

II.  Local  or  incidental  associations. 

III.  Arbitrary  or  £ctitious  associations. 

Br.  Abcrcrombie  has  admirably  treated  diis  subject,  and  I 
refer  the  reader  to  his  interesting  work.*  The  poet  Simonides 
is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  mnemonic  art.  Cicero 
informs  us,  that,  supping  one  night  with  a  noble  Thessa- 
lian,  he  was  called  out  iiy  two  of  his  acquaintance,  and  while 
in  conversation  ^\■lth  them  the  roof  of  the  house  fell  in,  and 
crushed  to  death  all  the  guests  he  had  left  at  table.  When 
the  bodies  were  sought  for,  they  were  so  disfigured  by  the 
accident  that  they  could  not  be  recognised  even  by  their 
nearest  friends  $  but  Simonides  identified  them  all,  by  merely 
recollecting  the  seats  they  had  held  at  the  banquet. 

Cicero  and  Quintilian  adopted  his  system,  connecting  the 
ideas  of  a  discourse  with  certain  figures.  The  different  parts 
of  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  for  instance,  might  regulate  the  details 
of  a  battle ;  the  different  parts  of  a  tree  associate  the  relations 
of  a  journey.  Other  nuicraonic  teachers  recommended  the 
divisiou  of  ideas  to  correspond  with  the  distribution  of  a 
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house;  while  some  of  them  refreshed  the  luemory  bv  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  fingers  and  other  parts  of  tiie 
liaud.  Cicero  expresses  himself  plainly  on  this  subject : 
"Qui  muita  voluerit  meminisse,  multa  sibi  loca  comparet: 
opoitet  multos  comparare  locos^  ut  in  multU  locb  multa^ 
imiuines  collocemus.'' 

Tm  celebrated  Feinagle  who  delivered  lectures  on  memory 
had  adopted  the  system  of  aiding  the  memory  by  dalesy 
changing  the  figures  in  the  dates  into  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  corresponding  to  tiiem  in  number.  These  letters 
were  then  formed  into  a  word  to  be  in  some  way  associated 
with  the  date  to  be  remembered— for  instance — Henry  IV., 
King  of  England,  was  born  in  the  year  1366.  This'  date 
changed  into  letters  makes  m//' which  was  very  easily  changed 
into  the  word  mufj- — the  metliod  is  not  so  ul)\  ious  of  estab- 
lishing with  this  a  relation  to  Henry  IV.,  but  llen/y  IV.,  savs 
Mr.  Feinagle,  means  four  hens,  and  we  put  them  m  a  niuii:, 
one  in  each  corner,  and  no  one  after  hearing  tliis  is  in  any 
danger  of  forgetting  the  date  of  Henry  IV/s  birth. 

JUeaming  poetry  by  heart  in  infancy  and  youth  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  improving  memory,  since  it  lays 
the  early  foundation  of  a  dassiiication  of  words  and  idess. 
Virgil  has  justly  saidy  ^'Numeros  memini,  si  verba  ten e rem/' 
To  abridge^  resume,  and  analyze  what  we  have  read  or  heard, 
is  another  practice  highly  beneficial ;  for,  the  more  clearly  we 
comprehend  a  subject,  the  deeper  will  it  remain  cngrarcd  in 
our  memory.  Reading  what  we  wisli  to  recollect  before 
going  to  bed  will  materially  assist  the  memory.  We  sleep 
over  the  impressions  we  have  received,  and  dreams  alone  can 
weaken  them.  From  this  very  reason  we  can  write  witli  more 
faciUty  upon  subjects  that  require  much  mental  exertion  in 
tlie  morning,  fasting,  when  the  mind  has  not  been  disturbed 
by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  when  the  functions  of  dijsestaiiB 
have  not  drawn  upon  our  faculties^  too  frequently  with  the 
lavishness  of  a  spendthrift.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  but,  do* 
spite  the  interruption  of  dreamsj  our  ideas  are  matured  durii^ 
our  sleep.  Qnmtilian  expresses  himself  as  follows  on  thb 
subject :  Minim  dicta  est  quantum  nox  interpo^ta  adferat 
firmitatis,  sivc^  quiescit  labor  ille  cujas  sibi  ipsa  fatigatio 
obstabat,  sivt^  maturatur  ac  roquatur,  seu  firm\ssima  ejus  pars 
est  recordatio.  Q,ufie  statim  referri  non  poterant,  tx)ntexuntur 
postero  die,  confirmatque  memoriam  idem  illud  tempus  quod 
esse  in  causa  solet  oblivionis.'' 

Memory  is  subject  to  be  variously  disturbed  in  certain 
maladies.   There  ii»  m  affection  called  ammiua^  in  which  it 
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Utterly  fails,  and  another  termed  dysmmnaf  when  it  is  defeo- 
live.  Failure  of  memory  is  generally  more  manifest  on  some 
subjects  than  on  others.   Salmuth  lelates  the  case  of  a  man 

who  liad  forgotten  to  pronounce  words,  although  he  could 
write  them.  Another  person  could  only  recollect  the  first 
syllables.  An  old  man  had  forgotten  all  the  past  events  of 
his  life,  unless  recalled  to  his  recollection  by  somi'  occur- 
rence j  yet  every  night  he  regularly  recollected  some  one 
partictilar  curcamstance  of  his  early  days.  A  curious  anecdote 
IS  recorded  of  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  fallen  into  the 
meshes  of  an  artM  courtesan,  and  who  frequently  took  his 
own  vAie  for  this  insidious  acquaintance,  fkequently  saying  to 
her,  *^  Madam,  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  wrong  by  devoting  to 
yon  so  much  of  my  time,  for,  when  a  man  has  a  wife  and 
cliildren,  such  conduct  is  unpardonable;*'  and,  after  this 
pohte  observation,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  would  have  walked 
off,  had  not  his  wife,  wise  enough  not  to  manifest  displeasure^ 
contrived  to  undeceive  him. 

Dietrich  mentions  a  patient  who  remembered  facts,  but 
had  totally  forvotten  words ;  while  another  oould  write,  al- 
though he  had  lost  the  faculty  of  reading.   Old  men  are  fre- 
quently met  with  who  confound  substantives,  and  will  call 
their  snuff-box  a  cane,  and  their  watch  a  hat.    In  other  cases 
letters  are  transposed,  and  a  musician  has  called  his  Jiute  a 
tuffe.    Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  the  ease  of  a  gentleman  who 
uniformly  called  his  snuft-box  a  hogshead.    In  Virginia  he 
had  been  a  trader  in  tobacco,  so  that  the  transition  from 
snuff  to  tobacco,  and  froui  t()l)a('CO  to  a  hogshead  seemed  to 
be  natural.    Another  person,  uilected  in  a  similar  manner, 
always  called  for  paper  when  he  wanted  coals,  and  coals  when 
he  needed  paper.  Others  are  known  to  invent  names  and 
nntntelligilue  words.    Some  curious  anagrams  hare  been 
made  by  these  irregularities.   John  Hunter  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  loss  of  memory,  which  is  thns  related  by  Sir 
Everard  Home:  "He  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  at  the  house 
of  a  friend.  He  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  house  hewas, 
not  even  the  Tiamc  ai  the  street  when  he  was  told,  nor  where 
his  own  iiou:ic  was.  He  had  not  a  conception  of  anything  exist- 
ing beyond  the  room  in  which  he  was,  and  yet  he  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  loss  of  memory.   He  was  sensible  of  im- 
pressions of  all  kinds  from  the  senses,  and  therefore  looked 
out  of  the  window^  although  rather  dark,  to  see  if  he  could  be 
made  sensible  of  the  situation  of  the  house.   Tlie  loss  of  me- 
moiy  gradually  went  ofi^  and  in  less  than  half  aa  hour  his 
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memoTf  was  perfectly  recovered."  Such  momentary  acci- 
dents I  have  frequently  observed  in  gonty  patients;  and  for 
a  second  or  two  I  have  myself  experienced  the  sensation, 

'which  was  for  the  moment  of  a  most  alarming  nature.  Hunter 

was  subjectto  arthritic  attacks. 

Corvinus  Messalalost  his  memory  for  two  years,  and  in  his 
old  age  could  not  remember  his  own  name.  This  is  an  oc- 
currence by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  I  knew  a  person  in 
perfect  health  who  could  oidy  recollect  his  name  by  ^vriting 
it.  We  frequently  see  iduals  who,  altiiough  they  are 
generally  correct  orthographers,  cannot  sometimes  spell  a 
simple  conjunction.  An  anecdote  is  related  in  the  Psycho- 
logical Magazine  of  a  German  statesman,  who  having  called 
at  a  gentleman's  house,  the  servants  of  which  not  knowing  . 
him,  was  asked  for  his  name,  which  he  had,  however,  so  to- 
tally forgotten,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  turning 
round  to  a  friend  and  saying  with  great  earnestness,  ^  Pray 
tell  me  who  I  am,  for  I  cannot  recollect.'* 

Cases  arc  recorded  of  the  forii^rtfiiliicss  of  a  lansruaijc  con- 
stantly  spoken,  while  one  nearly  forgotten  from  want  of  prac- 
tice was  recovered.  A  patient  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who 
had  been  admitted  with  a  brain-fever,  on  his  recovery  spoke 
an  unknown  language  to  his  attendants.  A  ^\'elsh  milkman 
happened  to  be  in  the  ward,  and  recognised  las  native  dialect; 
although  the  patient  had  left  Wales  in  early  youth,  had  re- 
sided thirty  years  in  England,  and  had  nearly  loigotten  his 
native  tongue.  Boerhaave  relates  a  curious  case  of  a  Spanish 
poet,  author  of  several  excellent  tragedies,  who  had  so  com- 
pletely lost  his  memory  in  consequence  of  an  acute  fever,  that 
he  not  only  had  foi^gotten  the  languages  he  had  formerly 
cultivated,  but  even  the  alphabet,  and  was  obliged  to  begin 
again  to  learn  to  road.  His  own  former  productions  were 
shown  to  him,  but  lie  cnu\d  not  recognise  them.  Afterwards, 
hou  cver,  he  began  once  more  to  compose  verses,  which  I)'.)rt 
striking  a  resemblance  to  his  former  writings,  that  heat  length 
became  convinced  of  his  having  been  the  author  of  them.. 

Dr.  Abercrombic  relates  the  case  of  an  aged  gentleman, 
who,  in  an  attack  of  the  head,  had  almost  forgotten  the 
English  language,  and  expressed  ihimself  in  a  mixed  dialect 
of  French,  itahan,  Spanish,  Gferman,  and  Turkish.  Having; 
been  some  time  afterwards  severely  burnt  about  the  head,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  he  was  observed  to 
make  use  of  some  English  words ;  this  being  followed  by  a 
eoune  of  blisteiing,  he  contiiiued  to  speak  moce  Bnglish^  but 
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only  occasionally  and  in  very  short  sentences.  These  were 
sometimes  correctly  applied,  but  at  other  times  most  erro- 
neously ;  for  instance,  having  been  taken  to  see  a  small  house^ 
he  observed^    it  is  very  neat,  but  it  is  a  Tery  little  child*^ 

Dr«  Beattie  mentioiis  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who^  on  his 
leooTeryfrom  an  apophdir  attack,  had  exactly  forgotten  a 
period  of  four  years ;  and  Dr.  Abercrombie  records  a  lady  who 
had  thus  forgotten  ten  or  twelve  years  of  her  life.  Wepfer 
mentions  a  gentleman,  wlio  on  recovery  from  an  apoplectic 
attack,  was  found  to  know  nobody  aiul  remember  notliing. 
After  several  weeks  he  beguu  to  know  liis  friends,  to  remem- 
ber words,  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  to  read  a  few 
words  of  Latin,  rather  than  German,  his  native  language. 
When  urged  to  read  more  than  a  few  words  at  a  time,  he  said 
that  he  formerly  understood  those  things,  hut  now  did  not. 
After  some  time  he  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  what  was 
passing  around  him,  hut  while  thus  making  slight  and  gradual 
progress,  he  was,  after  a  few  months,  suddenly  cut  off  by  an- 
other attack  of  apoplexy.  Dr.  Beattie  relates  the  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman who,  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  lost  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  lost  any  thing  else. 

Loss  of  iiiemory  has  been  observed  as  a  frequent  occurrence 
after  the  prevalence  of  pestilential  diseases.  Thucydides  re- 
lates, that  after  the  plague  of  Athens  several  of  the  inhabit- 
ants forgot  their  own  names  and  those  of  their  parents  and 
friends.  ASbet  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  army  in 
Russia,  and  the  disease  which  swept  away  so  many  of  their 
troops  at  Wilna,  many  of  the  survivors  had  no  recollection  of 
country  or  of  home.  Injuries  of  the  head  appear  to  occasion 
different  results.  This  circumstance  wns  observed  by  the 
ancients.  Valerius  Maximus  relates  tlie  (  [ise  of  an  Athenian, 
whu,  l)eing  struck  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  forgot  all  literary 
attainiiientt.,  although  he  preserved  the  recollection  of  other 
matters.  A  man  wounded  with  a  sword  in  the  eve  completely 
forgot  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  pro- 
ficient. A  young  man,  having  fallen  off  his  horse  and  con- 
tused his  h€»d,  lost  his  memorv  to  such  an  extent^  that  he 
would  repeat  a  question  a  hundred  times  over,  although  the 
very  first  interrogation  had  been  answered.  He  had  not  the 
sligntcst  recollection  of  his  aceident.  Epileptic  and  parnlvtic 
attacks  frequently  usher  in  tins  melanclioly  result,  which  has 
also  been  often  observed  after  child-birth. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  kncsv  a  lady  who  was  seized  with  an  aj)o- 
plectic  ht  while  engaged  at  cards  ;  the  attack  took  place  on  a 
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Thursday  evening — she  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  recovered  her  consciousness  rather  sud- 
denly on  Sunday.    The  £rst  words  she  then  uttered  were. 


Dr.  Conolly  mentions  a  young  cler^i^yman  who,  when  on 
the  point  of  biiaing  married^  raffinred  an  injury  of  the  head,  by 
wUch  his  nnden&mding  became  impaired.  He  lived  in  this 
condition  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  and  to  the  last  di^ 
of  his  existence,  spoke  of  nothing  but  his  approaching  wtti- 
ding,  expressing  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  happy  day, 
A  singular  instance  of  forgetfulness  is  related  of  a  lady  who 
had  been  united  to  a  man  she  loved,  after  m\ich  opposition 
on  the  part  of  her  family,  and  who  lost  her  memory  after  the 
birth  of  a  child.  She  could  not  be  made  to  recollect  any  cir- 
cumstance that  had  occurred  since  her  marriage ;  nor  could 
she  recognise  her  husband  or  her  infant,  both  of  whom  she 
maintained  w^ere  utter  strangers  to  her.  At  first  she  repulsed 
them  with  apparent  horror,  but  was  at  last,  by  the  entreaties 
of  her  fitmily,  induced  to  believe  that  she  was  a  wife  and  a 
mother;  and  slthongh  she  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  yet 
for  years  she  could  not  persuade  herself  that  thdr  assertioas 
were  correct,  as  she  actually  was  conTinced  ^  against  her  wilL" 
In  this  instance  disease  not  only  destroyed  memory^  but  afr 
fSsction* 

The  case  of  Dr.  Broussonnet  was  remarkable.  An  acci- 
dent he  had  met  wnth  in  the  Pyrenees  brought  on  an  apoplec- 
tic attack.  When  he  recovered,  lie  could  neither  write  nor 
pronounce  correctly  any  substantives  or  personal  names 
either  in  French  or  Latin,  while  adjectives  and  epitheta 
crowded  in  his  mind.  Thus,  when  speaking  of  a  person,  he 
would  describe  his  appearance,  his  qualities,  and,  without 
pronouncing  the  word  ^^coat,^^  would  name  its  colour.  In 
bis  botanical  pursuits  he  oonld  pmnt  out  the  form  and  eolour 
of  plants,  but  had  not  the  power  of  naminc  them*  A  Fteiaiaa 
merchant^  after  serere  losses,  experienced  such  a  ftifaire  m 
recdlection,  that  he  was  constantly  guilty  of  the  most  abauid 
anachronisms ; — ^would  talk  of  the  battles  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth with  Alexander  the  Great,  and  describe  Chaiiea  the 
Twelfth  ascending  triumphantly  Mount  Valerian ;  and  one 
night,  after  witnessing  the  performance  of  Talrai^  ooold  not 
be  persuaded  that  he  had  not  applauded  Lekain. 

Sudden  fright  has  also  obliterated  this  faculty.  Arterai- 
dorus  lost  his  memory  from  the  terror  inspired  by  treading 
on  a  crocodile.   Bleeding  has  produced  the  same  effects; 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  blood-letting  has  restored  an  absent 
man  to  perfect  recollection.  Various  venenose  substances 
have  also  been  said  to  produce  amnesia.  History  records 
several  instances  of  the  kind.  The  soldiers  of  Anthony,  on 
their  return  from  the  Parthian  war,  were  attacked  with  loss 
of  memory  after  Cciting  some  poisonous  plants  on  their  march. 
Bamba,  king  of  the  Goths,  was  suddenly  deprived  of  all  re- 
collection after  taking  a  draught  presented  to  him  by  Erin- 
gius.  Plater  and  Baldinger  attributed  a  similar  accident  to 
the  use  of  hemlock  and  arsenic.  Narcotics,  no  doubt,  may 
produce  similar  effects,  but  they  will  be  of  a  transient  nature ; 
I  do  not  know  that  this  injurious  power  has  been  detected  in 
any  other  productions,  as  the  cases  related  by  writers  are  not 
supported  by  sufficient  authority  to  be  entitled  to  unqualified 
belief. 

The  cause  of  these  affections  will  most  probably  ever  be 
unknown.  Equally  futile  have  proved  all  the  endeavours  to 
ascertain  in  what  part  of  the  brain  memory  is  seated,  since 
we  have  found  some  physiologists  lodging  this  wonderful 
faculty  in  the  posterior,  and  others  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  cranium.  I  apprehend  that  we  might  torture  the  brute 
creation,  from  the  elephant  down  to  the  lowest  reptile,  for 
centuries,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  this  point ;  and 
even  could  we  attain  this  informjition,  cui  bono  f  Would  it 
protect  this  privileged  quarter  of  the  cerebral  organ  from 
the  action  of  external  agency,  or  restore  it  to  its  healthy 
functions  when  diseased  ?  The  mode  in  which  our  mental 
faculties  are  developed  is  an  impenetrable  mystery ;  and,  in- 
stead of  vainly  endeavouring  to  raise  the  mystic  veil  to  gratify 
our  curiosity,  or  rather  our  vanity,  let  us  endeavour  to  apply 
these  functions  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  intended  by 
the  allwise  Creator,  and  exert  them  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing *he  prosperity,  or  at  any  rate  in  endeavouring  to  diminish 
the  sura  of  sufferings  of  his  creatures,  whether  they  be  our 
fellow-men  or  the  divers  races  that  are  submitted  to  our 
capricious  power. 


2  E 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SIGHT. 

Thb  different  terms  applied  to  the  Ysnom  morbid  8£f€0- 
tions  of  vision  have  been  frequently  misconceived^  and  oonae* 
quently  have  occasioned  much  confusion  in  their  appticalion. 
Those  vitiated  conditions  which  are  usuaily  noticea  may  be 
classed  as  follows : 

I.  Night  sight. 
II.  Day  sight. 

III.  Long  sight, 

IV.  Short  sight. 
V.  Skew  sight. 

VI.  False  siglit. 

Night  sight,  specifically  called  Lucifugay  was  also  termed 
Ni/ctatopia,  from  wi,  night,  and  ui/,  eye  \  it  was  also  known 
as  the  Noetem  aman$»  Tins  aflfection  was  thus  named  in 
consequence  of  the  person  labouring  under  it  beii«  only  able 
to  see  at  night,  or  m  a  deep  shade  $  hence  the  mnt  name: 
while  nyctalopia  has  been  used  by  most  modem  writers  in 
the  opposite  sense  of  night-sight  ache,  agreeably,  according  to 
Mason  Good's  observations,  to  the  technical  or  implied . 
meaning  of  opiaj  in  which  case  it  always  applies  to  a  diseased 
vision  ;  whence  nyctalopia  has  been  made  to  import  day  aighty 
instead  of  niij;ht  siirht. 

This  disease  appears  to  be  depende  nt  upon  a  peculiar  irri- 
tability of  the  retina,  produced  by  two  different  causes, — a 
sudden  exposure  to  a  stronger  light  than  the  eye  has  been 
accustomed  to  bear,  or  a  deficiency  of  the  black  pigment 
which  lines  the  choroid  tunic.  If  the  iris  be  weak  and  torpid, 
it  is  enlarged ;  if  strong  and  contractedj  diminished.  Thus, 
those  who  from  peculiar  drcumstanoes  reside  in  dark  cavcins 
and  subterraneous  abodes^or  who  have  long  been  confined  in 
obscure  dungeons,  labour  under  the  first  of  these  causes ;  in- 
stances of  which  were  observed  in  two  of  the  captives  libe- 
rated from  the  Bastille  in  17B9. 

llamazzini  informs  iis  that  this  affection  is  commonly 
o])scrvcd  amono^  the  Italian  peasants,  anionn;?;t  whom  he  was 
not  able  to  trace  any  otlicr  peculiarity  tiian  an  enlargement 
of  tlic  pupil.  This  state  of  the  vision,  iiuwever,  has  been 
attributed  to  the  peculiar  brightness  of  the  Italian  sky,  its 
clear  aluiu^pherc^  and  the  relaxing  warmth  of  tiie  tempera- 
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ture.  The  Italian  peasants  are  therefore  constantly  exposed 
to  all  those  causes  that  tend  to  debilitate  the  iris^  while  thev 
iiritate  the  retiiuu  We  thus  find  these  causes  acting  with 
renewed  power  at  the  season  when  the  disease  usually  makes 
its  attacky — the  vernal  equinox,  when  an  increased  flood  of 
solar  rays  breaJcs  on  them.  Such  is  the  dimness  that  this 
brightness  produces,  that  the  peasantry  frequently  lose  their 
way  in  the  fields  in  the  irlare  of  day  ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  night  they  can  see  distinrtly.  Hence  are  they  obliged  to 
remain  for  some  weelvs  in  tlie  shade  to  recover  their  sight. 

A  deficiency  of  the  bku  k  i)iL:nii"nt  of  the  eye  is  occasionally 
found  in  per:iuiis  of  a  very  tair  complexion  and  light  hair. 

This  affecooB  is  tiierefore  common  m  the  Albinoes.  This 
circumstanoe  arises  from  the  whiteness  of  the  eyeUudiea  and 
hair,  whereby  the  retina  is  deprived  of  the  natural  shade  that 
softens  the  light  in  its  descent.  This  debilitated  race  gene- 
nlly  inhabit  warm  and  damp  regions ;  th^  are  seldom  long- 
lived,  and  frequently  low-spirited  and  morose.  The  iris  is 
of  a  pink  colour,  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  constant 
winking  that  the  weakness  of  the  organ  occasions,  gives  them 
a  distressing  appearance.  In  horses,  this  want  of  the  dark 
pi^uaeat  constitutes  wiiat  is  ciilied  the  wall  eye. 

Acuteness  in  night  vision  is  natural  to  most,  if  not  to  all, 
animals  that  prowl  in  the  dark«  In  the  feline  genus  we  ob« 
'senre  that  the  iris  can  be  contracted  much  closer  than  in 
mankind,  when  exposed  to  a  Tirid  glare ;  but  they  also  ex- 

Eand  to  a  much  greater  degree  when  obscurity  sets  in.  Owls, 
ats,  and  many  insects,  possess  a  similar  faculty. 
Datf  si(Tht.  the  nyctalopia  of  some  authors,  is  said  to  bo 
endemic  iu  some  countries, — Poland,  the  West  Indies,  Bra- 
zil, and  various  intertropical  regions.  This  affection  arises 
from  causes  totally  different  from  the  former  one.  Here  the 
eye  is  habitually  exposed  to  too  great  a  flood  of  light,  whence 
the  retina  becomes  torpid.  It  has  been  said  to  be  endemic 
in  some  districts  of  Fhmoe,  particulariy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Roche  Guyon^  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  bat  here  the 
soil  is  of  a  dazaling  white :  and  as  it  makes  its  attacks  in  the 
springy  and  continues  for  three  months,  it  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  keenness  of  the  reflected  lights  after  the  dreary 
winter  months. 

This  disease  has  also  been  commonly  observed  in  Russia^ 
especially  in  the  summer,  when  the  eye  is  exposed,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  to  the  coiiitant  action  of  light,  as 
the  sun  dips  but  little  below  the  horizon^  and  there  is  scarcely 
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any  interval  of  darkness.  Hens  are  subject  to  this  afifectaon, 
and  cannot  see  to  pick  up  their  food  in  the  dusk  of  the  even* 
in^.  The  oomplaint  is^  from  this  circiuiutance^  called  hem 
bimdnest* 

Dr«  Heberden  has  communicated  the  following  cmioiia  case 
of  this  spedes  of  affection :  ^  A  man  about  forty  yean  old 
had  in  the  spring  a  tertian  fever,  for  whicli  he  took  too  small 

a  quantity  of  bark,  so  that  tlie  returns  of  it  were  weakened 
without  being  removed.  Three  days  after  his  last  fit,  being 
then  em]>]oyorl  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river,  he  observed  at 
siin-settiiin^  tluit  all  objects  began  to  look  blue,  which  ])lue- 
ness  graduaiiy  tliickened  into  a  cloud;  and  not  loni:;  after  he 
became  so  l)hnd  as  hardly  to  perceive  tlie  light  of  a  candle. 
The  next  morning  about  sunrising  his  sight  was  restored  as 
perfectly  as  ever.  When  the  next  night  came  on,  he  lost  his 
sight  again  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  continued  for  twelve 
days  and  nights.  He  then  came  ashore*  where  the  discmler 
of  his  eyes  gradually  abated,  and  in  three  days  was  entirely 
gone«  A  month  after  he  went  on  board  another  ship,  and 
after  three  days'  stay  in  it  the  night  blindness  returned  as  be- 
fbre^  and  lasted  all  the  time  of  his  remaining  in  the  ship, 
which  was  nine  nights.  He  then  left  the  ship,,  and  his  blind- 
ness did  not  return  while  he  was  upon  land.  Some  little  time 
afterwards  he  went  into  another  ship,  in  which  he  continued 
for  ten  daySj  during  which  time  the  blindness  returned  only 
two  nights,  and  never  afterwards.^'  It  appears,  liowever, 
that  this  individual  had  previously  laboured  under  an  atiVc- 
tion  prodiucd  by  the  use  of  lead,  wliich  had  left  him  in  a 
state  of  much  nervous  debility.  Notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, this  case  clearly  proves  that  the  affection  is  liable 
to  be  increased  and  brought  on  by  local  influence. 

latig  sight.  In  this  species  0/  vision  the  iris  is  habitually 
dilated,  and  not  easily  stimulated  into  contraction.  Several 
varieties  of  this  affection  have  been  observed.  Dr.  Wells»  in 
tiie  Philosophical  Transactions,  relates  the  case  of  ayoungper* 
son  who,  from  a  permanent  dilatation  of  the  pupil^  saw  near 
objects  with  much  difficulty  and  confusion,  but  remote  bodies 
with  singular  accuracy.  The  power  of  movingr  the  up]>er  lid 
was  completely  lost.  This  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  iiiav 
be  artificially  produced  by  the  application  of  belladonna^  can 
be  n  medied  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 

S/iurt  sight.  In  this  case  the  iris  is  contracted,  and  the 
cornea,  which  in  long  sight  is  too  much  llattened,  is  too  con- 
vex or  polarised ;  therefore  spectacles  of  an  opposite  character. 
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and  with  concave  glasses,  become  necessary.  Mice  are  <;aid 
to  be  short-sighted  ;  lience  the  ati'ection  has  beea  termed 
myopia  or  niyo])iasis,  literally  "  mouse-sight.'* 

Skew  sisht,  or  sight  athew,  is  a  condition  of  our  vision  only 
aconnte  men  the  object  is  placed  obliquely,  in  consequence 
of  some  pur^  obfoscation  of  the  cornea^  frequently  from 
slight  scars,  scarcely^  if  at  all^  observable.  In  this  lateral 
Tision  the  axis  of  thie  eye  affected  usually  coincides  with  that 
of  the  sound  eye.  In  squintings  on  the  contrary,  the  two 
axes  do  not  coincide. 

In  fft/'^e  'r/V/?^  imaginary  objects  tioat  before  the  sight;  or, 
at  otlier  times,  objects  assume  imaj!;inary  forms  and  qualities. 
Tlie  latter  species  has  been  divulcd  in  cases  where  the  uhjects 
that  are  supposed  tu  be  seen  have  no  real  existence,  and  in 
cases  where  actual  objects  have  assumed  qualities  that  do  not 
appertain  to  them.  The  first  are  termed  ocular  phantasms  or 
spectres  $  the  latter,  ocular  transmutations  or  illusions.  These 
spectres  sometimes  form  dark  spots,  called  by  physicians 
musdB  volUatUes.  In  another  species,  a  net-work  seems  to 
be  spread  before  the  eyes  ;  hence  called  visus  reticularis.  Tn 
a  third  form  s]);irks  scintillate,  and  this  appearance  is  experi- 
enced when  tiie  eye  has  been  struck.  The  eye  is  also  troubled 
with  an  imaginary  sense  of  dazzling,  constituting  the  w^r- 
maryge  oi  the  Greek  writers ;  at  other  times,  an  iridescent 
appearance,  exhibiting  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  is  experi- 
enced, although  sometimes  this  impression  is  confined  to  a 
smgle  colour.  Dr.  Heberden  relates  the  case  of  a  lad^  of 
advanced  age,  lodging  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent,  m  a 
house  that  looked  immediately  upon  the  sea,  and  exposed  to 
the  glare  of  the  mojning  sun.  The  curtains  of  her  room  were 
white,  a  circumstanee  whicli  added  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  Wlien  siie  had  been  there  about  ten  days,  she  ob- 
served one  evening,  at  the  time  of  sunset,  that  first  the  fringes 
of  the  clouds  appeared  red,  and  soon  alter  the  same  colour 
was  diffused  over  all  the  objects  around  her,  especially  if  they 
were  white.  This  lasted  the  whole  nighty  but  in  the  morning 
her  sight  was  again  perfect  This  alternation  of  morbid  and 
sound  sight  prevailed  the  whole  time  the  lady  resided  on  the 
coast,  which  was  three  weeks;  and  for  nearly  as  long  after 
she  kit  ity  at  iHiich  time  it  ceased  suddenly  of  its  own 
accord. 

Tfiere  exists  anotlicr  variety  of  false  sight,  tiiat  Pienk  has 
derujiuniatcd  mctainni'pltiip^iny  and  in  which  objects  appear 
changed  in  their  natural  (qualities,  producing  error  of  form. 
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error  of  motion,  error  of  number,  and  error  of  colour.  T  liad 
a  patient  in  Lisbon  who  fancied  that  all  the  horse.s  1  1'  saw 
carried  horns  or  extensive  antlers.  A  young  lady  whom  i 
attended  beheld  every  one  of  a  gigantic  height.  Dr.  Priestley 
has  given  a  curious  case  of  err(jr  of  colour  in  five  brothers 
«nd  two  sisters,  all  adults.  One  uf  the  brothers  could  form 
no  idea  whatever  of  colours,  tliough  he  judged  very  accurately 
of  the  form  and  other  qualities  of  objects;  hence  he  thought 
stoddngs  were  sufficiency  distinguished  by  the  name  of  stock-* 
ings,  and  could  not  conceiTe  the  necessity  of  calling  them 
white  or  black.  He  could  perceive  cherries  on  a  tree;  but 
only  distinguished  them^  even  when  rod-ripe,  from  the  sur* 
rounding  leaves  by  their  size  and  shape.  One  of  the  brothers 
appeared  to  have  a  faint  sense  of  n  few  colourSj  but  still  a 
very  imperfect  notion  :  and,  upon  the  whole,  tliey  did  not 
seem  to  possess  any  other  distinguishing  power  than  that  of 
light  and  shade,  into  which  they  resolved  all  the  colours  pre- 
sented to  them, — so  thai  dove  or  straw  colour  v,  ere  regarded 
as  white  ;  and  green,  crimson,  and  purple,  as  black  or  dark. 
On  looking  at  a  rainbow,  one  of  them  could  distinguish  that 
it  consisted  of  stripes,  but  nothing  more.  Dr.  NichoU  relates 
the  case  of  a  boy  who  confounded  green  with  red;  and  called 
light  red  and  pink^  blue.  His  maternal  grandfather  and  one 
uncle  had  the  same  imperfection.  The  latter  was  in  the  na^T, 
and  having  a  blue  coat  and  watstcoa^  purchased  a  pair  of  red 
breeches  to  match.  The  same  physician  knew  a  gentieman 
who  could  not  distinguish  green  from  red ;  a  cucumber  and 
a  Ixjiled  lobster  did  not  oftVr  tlie  least  difference  in  rcilour. 
His  brother  and  his  niece  laboured  under  a  similar  afiV  etion, 

Some  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  ]io\\  er  ot 
conceiving  colours  there  is  a  striking  difference  in  individuals, 
and  are  mclmcd  to  think  that  in  many  instances  the  supposed 
defects  of  sight  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  a  defect  in  the  power 
of  conception,  arising  probably  from  some  early  habit  of  in^ 
attention.  This  theory  is  scarcely  tenable.  The  utmost  in* 
attention  and  indifference  r^;arding  surrounding  objecta  could 
never  lead  to  a  delusive  view  m  any  colour ;  also,  it  is 
more  than  probable  tha^  in  the  case  of  a  child  in  whom  sudt 
a  defective  vision  was  observed^  his  attention  would  be  inces« 
santly  called  on  by  those  around  him,  to  correct,  if  possible^ 
so  strange  a  delusion.  Moreover,  this  defect  of  vision,  as  we 
have  seen,  appears  in  some  instances  to  be  hereditary ;  and 
to  prevail  in  families. 

Phrenologists  of  course  are  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of 
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colours  resides  in  a  particular  organ,  remarkably  full  and 
prominent  in  painters  distinguished  by  tlie  perfection  of 
their  colouring.  According  to  Gall,  a  local  deficiency  of  brain 
is  observable  where  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours  is 
wanting. 

The  sense  of  ymon  exliibits  more  Tariety  in  the  different 
ckssea  of  animals  than  any  of  the  others.  In  man,  and  the 
greater  number  of  quadrupeds,  this  organ  is  guarded  by  an 
upper  and  a  lower  lid,  both  of  which  in  man  are  fringed  with 
lasnes.  This  is  not  the  case  in  most  quadrupeds.  In  the 
elephant,  opossum,  seal,  rr\ts.  otber  mammalia,  oirds,  and  all 
fishes,  we  find  a  third  eyeliil,  or  nictitating  membrane,  as  it 
is  called,  arising  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  capable  of 
covering  and  protecting  the  eye  from  danger,  either  wholly  or 
in  part.  In  the  dog  this  membrane  is  narrow;  in  oxen  and 
horses  it  extends  huf  orer  the  eyeball.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  veil  that  eagles  are  eapable  of  fixing  their  eyes  on  the 
noon-day  sun.  The  largest  eyes  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  animal  are  found  in  birds^— nearly  the  smallest  in  whales ; 
but  the  most  diminutive  are  those  of  the  shrew  and  mole^the 
latter*s  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  pin's  head. 

The  situation  of  the  organs  of  vision  differs  materiallv.  In 
man  and  monkeys  they  are  placed  directly  under  the  forehead ; 
in  some  fishes,  such  as  the  turbot  and  llounder  tribes,  both 
eyes  are  placed  in  the  same  side  of  the  head.  In  the  snail 
they  are  situated  on  the  horns ;  and  in  the  spider^  distributed 
OTer  various  points  of  the  hody^  and  in  different  arrange- 
ments. 

Eyes,  however,  are  not  indispensable  to  become  sensible  of 
the  presence  of  li^ht.   Several  zoophytes,  that  do  not  possess 

the  organs  of  vision,  are  perfectly  alive  to  its  influence.  A 
distinct  organ  is  not  always  indispensable  for  a  flistinct  sense. 
It  is  probable  that  in  those  animals  that  appear  to  be  en- 
dowed with  particular  senses,  without  displaying  particular 
organs  relating  to  them,  the  senses  are  diffused  hke  that  of 
touchy  over  the  whole  surface.  This  bubject  iiab  been  admi- 
rably commented  on  by  Cuyier. 
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HELLEBORE. 

From  time  immemoikl  this  substance  has  been  considered 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  mania.  The  Greeks  pretended  tbat 
the  daughten  of  FrcBtus^  smitten  with  insanity  bj  Bacchus, 
were  restored  to  reason  by  the  shepherd  Melampus,  who 
gave  them  some  milk  drawn  from  goats  that  had  eaten  helle- 
bore. It  is  supposed  that  the  use  of  purgatives  arose  from 
this  fabulous  tradition,  whence  this  plant  was  called  meUu»^ 
podium. 

The  ancients  described  two  varieties,  the  white  and  the 
black.  The  first,  accordinij^  to  Theophrastus,  was  found  on 
a  part  of  Mount  CKta  called  ryra,  on  whidi  the  bticly  of  Her- 
cules was  burnt.  It  is  not  certain  whether  they  confounded 
our  hellebore  with  our  veratrum*  Pinel  supposes  that  the 
Temtnim  album  was  th^r  hellebore,  as  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  Teratrum  nigrum  should  have  been  thus  confounded. 
Toumefort,  in  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  fancied  that  he  had 
discovered  the  root  of  the  ancients  in  one  that  the  Turks 
called  so/>/<M7ie,  which  answered  in  its  character  tothedescrip* 
tion  recorded  in  older  writers. 

Howbeit,  it  was  considered  a  powerful  pnr[{ative  and  eme- 
tic, especially  indieaUd  in  i  lic  treatment  of  mental  affections. 
Celsus  forbade  its  eNlulntiun  in  siuunier  and  during  the  win- 
ter, or  whenever  febrile  syniptonis  were  prevalent.  This  pre- 
caution, however,  applied  to  all  purgative  medicines;  and  to 
tluii  day,  in  several  ])arts  of  the  continent,  similar  injunctions 
are  usual  f  and  even  in  France  practitioners  of  the  old  school 
prepare  a  patient  several  days  before  any  opening  medicine  is 
dven, — a  warned  precaution^  that  has  but  too  frequenUy  ren- 
dered ever^  medicme  useless. 

The  exhibition  of  this  drug  was  a  matter  of  so  much  im* 
portance  amongst  the  ancients,  that  it  was  specifically  termed 
htUeborism ;  and  it  was  considered  of  so  powerful  a  nature  in 
mania,  that  the  treatment  of  the  ndalady  was  called  navigate 
Antici/rn^,  since  it  was  near  the  town  of  Anticyras  that  the 
plant  was  generally  gathered.  If  this  process  of  hellehnrisni 
proved  efficacious,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its  benetjcud 
results  proceeded  from  the  violent  evacuations  that  i>receded 
it.  The  following  was  the  i  iiocl«  adopted  with  the  hellcborised  : 
Tiie  patient  was  lirbi  well  led  ior  buvciid  duyb  unLii  tlie  de- 
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cline  of  the  moon,  when  a  powerful  emetic  was  ^ven  to  him; 
five  days  alter  a  smiilar  dose  was  prescribed,  and  then  good 
liviBg  ordered  for  &  month :  at  the  expiration  of  this  invigo* 
rating  respite,  emetics  began  again  to  work  him  every  tiiiee 
days.   After  the  Ust  attack  on  his  digesliye  head-qmuters, 
he  was  hathed,  fed  again,  and  hellebore  was  given  after  he 
had  been  submitted  to  several  hours'  friction  witli  olive  oil* 
The  emetics  were  invnriably  administered  on  a  full  stomach, 
which  was  cleared  eitlicr  In-  medieineor  the  excitement  of  the 
beard  of  a  quill  poked  down  tin-  unfortunate  patient's  throat. 
At  other  times,  (by  way,  no  doubt,  of  variety,)  rejection  was 
excited  by  making  the  patient  eat  a  pound  or  more  of  horse- 
radish ;  after  which  he  was  walked  about  for  some  time ;  and 
then>  alter  a  short  repose^  the  fingers  or  the  quill  were  brought 
into  action.   After  this  operation  he  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  a 
regular  shampooing.   It  appears  that,  despite  of  all  these 
practices,  the  stomachs  of  the  ancients  were  sometimes  so 
pertinaciously  retentive,  that  more  powerful  means  to  relieve 
llioin  were  adopted;  and  when  the  lonL'ost  feather  tlint  could 
i)e  plucked  from  a  goose  proved  unavailm-  ,  c;loves  dipped  in 
the  oil  of  Cyprus  were  put  on,  and  the  tinkers  thus  inuncted 
replaced  the  feathers.  \Vhen  this  failed,  the  obstinate  sufferer 
was  made  to  swallow  a  c^uurt  or  two  of  honey  and  hot  water^ 
in  which  rue  had  been  infused;  and  when  tibis  proved  inef- 
feetnal,  he  was  slung  in  a  hammock  to  produce  rae  sensation 
of  sea-sickness.   In  some  cases  it  appears  that^  despite  tins 
practice,  the  patient  thought  proper  to  faint.   On  such  occat* 
sions  httle  wedges  of  wood  were  driven  between  hb  obstinate 
and  rebellious  teeth  clenched  against  medicine,  so  as  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  the  goose-quill,  while  cephalic  snuff  of  the 
precious  hellebore  and  euphorbia  was  blown  up  h\s  nostrils 
to  produce  sueezing.    The  last  trial  to  relieve  him  was  toss- 
ing tfie  ill-fated  wight  in  a  blaukct.    Mter  this  experiment 
the  patient  was  left  to  nature  or  to  his  friends,  if  he  would 
not  reoow.  These  frirads  immediately  proceeded  to  give 
him  punches  in  the  stomachy  roll  him  about  the  floor^  and 
endeavour  to  restore  him  to  his  senses  by  driving  him  out  of 
them  by  every  possible  noise  that  could  frighten  him,  if  his 
JrigAtful  condition  was  at  all  susceptible  of  any  thing  left  in 
the  arsenal  of  medidnal  ingenuity.'*' 

*  Tliat  serious  accitlenbi  might  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  hellebore 
is  most  likely,  sioce  various  pmnts  resembling  it  have  been  mistaken  for 

it  ;  ohiffly  the  ndnnis  rcma/is,  trolUux  Eiiropii  ii.s,  ru  Uca  rj^ir'-^ta,  n';!r'n',lia 

major,  verairum  album,  and  tile  aconiium  neomonUmumt  tUe  last  of  which  is 
a  most  virulent  poi^u. 
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Small  doses  of  licUeborc  seem  to  have  been  taken  not  only 
Avith  impiiiiity,  but  were  .siip])()scd  to  assist  the  mental  tucul- 
ties.  According  to  Valerius  Maxim  us  and  Aulus  Gellius^ 
orators  were  in  the  practice  of  using  this  stimuluB  before  their 
dupntations.  Such,  it  is  said,  was  the  habit  of  CsmeadeB, 
whose  doctrines  might  well  have  been  applied  to  diis  verj  day 
to  many  theories,  since  he  denied  that  any  thing  in  the  wori4 
could  lie  perceived  or  understood. 

Hellebore  is  to  this  day  an  ingredient  in  many  of  the 
fa'^hionable  pills  vended  by  successful  quacks.  This  intro- 
due  lion,  at  any  rate,  shows  that  tiieir  compounders  have  can- 
dour enough  to  think  (although  they  may  not  acknowledge 
it)  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  purchasers  of  their 
nostrums  do  stand  in  need  of  some  medicinal  aid. 


SYMPATHIES  AND  ANTIPATHIES. 

The  constant  effects  produced  by  pauses  which  do  not  ap- 
pear connected  with  them,  are  phenomena  both  of  organic 
and  inorrranic  nature  which  have  long  lixcd  the  attention  of 
j>liii(jhOi>liers,  and  have  nut  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
This  operation  between  distant  bodies  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
medium  of  eommnnication.  It  arises  firom  an  attractive  and 
a  rqpulsive  power  that  cannot  be  defined.  Ahnost  every  sab- 
stance  evinces  indinaiions  or  antipathies;  is  attractea  with 
more  or  less  strength  b^  one  body,  indifferent  towards  a  se» 
cond,  and  constanUy  avoiihng  a  third ;  nay,  bodies  appear  to 
net  ^rflere  they  are  not  present,  and  where  no  communication 
can  exist.  We  are  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  pheno- 
mena as  of  those  of  gravitation,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 
Still,  aitbouG^h  this  medium  of  communication  is  not  evident, 
it  must  he  admitted  by  inference  that  there  must  exist  a  con- 
necting channel,  although  its  nature  be  unknown. 

The  ancients  called  sympathy  comemtts,  and  the  modems 
have  also  defined  it  a  emueni  of  parts  s  nor  is  this  d^nition 
incorrect,  since  sympathy  arises  from  the  rektive  ties  that 
mysteriously  unite  onr  several  organs,  however  distant  and 
unconnected  they  may  appear ;  thus  establishing  a  beauteous 
harmony  between  all  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy. 
Sympathies  must  therefore  constitute  the  chief  study  of  the 
physiologist :  on  this  alone  can  the  physician  ground  bis  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  varioua  disorders  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 
Symptoms  arise  from  sympathies :  without  a  knowledge  of 

the  one  we  can  never  attain  a  clear  insiir^it  in  the  other. 

Sympatliics  are  of  a  physical  or  a  moral  nature.  The  first 
consist^  as  I  have  already  stated,  of  a  consent  botween  the 
different  parts  of  the  organism;  the  latter  of  certain  impres- 
sions,  unaccountable,  unconquerable,  thatharmumze  in  a  niul- 
tiplicity  of  phenomena  yanous  inctividualsy  or  that  induce 
them,  without  tbeir  being  able  to  assign  any  reason  or  motiye 
to  warrant  the  repugnance,  to  avoid  each  other,  and  not  un-> 
frequently  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  disgust  or  horror*  A  se- 
cret voice  has  spoken,— oiganism  instinctively  obeys.  Moral 
sympathies  have  been  defined  as  faculties  that  enabled  us  to 
partake  of  the  ideas,  the  aflfections,  or  the  dislike  of  others ; 
althoii2;li  this  senlinicnt  is  by  no  means  reciprocal,  and  we 
often  di^jlike  those  wlio  fondly  love  us.  So  far  sympathy  is 
instinctive  ;  yet,  Ukc  many  instincts,  it  is  more  or  less  under 
the  control  of  our  reason.  We  often  ac<|uire  an  artificial  par- 
tiality to  substances  that  we  naturally  disliked.  Our  senses 
may  be  considered  the  instruments  of  our  sympathies;  yet 
senses  are  regulated  by  education  and  habit.  Oil,  olives,  to- 
bacco, and  various  other  substances,  are  naturally,  one  might 
say  instinctively,  unpleasant  to  most  individuals ;  yet  by  cus- 
tom they  are  not  only  relished,  but  ardently  wislicd  for  when 
they  cannot  be  obtanied.  It  is  the  same  with  our  relative 
partiality  or  aversion  towards  individuals ;  and  indifference  is 
often  turned  into  affection,  wliile  the  most  ardent  love  is  not 
far  remote  from  iiate,  when  vanity  more  especially,  removes 
its  boundaries. 

If  we  admit  that  our  sympathies  are  lodged  in  certain  spe- 
cific  organs,  we  must  consider  that  we  are  the  slaves  of  or- 
ganism ;  whereas  it  is  pretty  positive  that  to  a  certain  extent 
we  are  the  slaves  of  habit.  £ven  the  most  ardent  and  pre- 
vailing passions,  the  indulgence  in  which  has  become  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  cease  to  be  brought  into  action  when  they 
have  long  remained  dormant.  To  associate  our  moral  sym- 
patiiies  with  physical  consents  of  parts  is  to  level  man  with 
the  brute  creation ;  although  we  hourly  see  the  most  decided 
instinctive  dislikes  in  animals  overcome  by  education.  A 
mouse  may  be  brought  up  with  a  cat,  and  a  hawk  with  a 
sparrow ;  although  a  chicken  has  been  known  to  dart  at  a 
fly  the  moment  its  head  was  out  of  the  egg. 

Nor  can  we  view  in  the  same  light  the  afhnities  of  inor- 
ganic bodies.  They  are  subject  to  chemical  laws  $  each  is 
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endowed  with  specific  cualities  that  seldom  or  never  vary,  and 
some  other  body  must  i>e  interposed  to  check  their  attnu^on; 
and  that  body,  in  the  relation  of  inorganic  matter,  may  he 

compared  to  the  influence  of  the  mind  in  inteUectiial  ])ein!;s. 
In  animals,  the  vcrv  laAVS  of  nature,  are  not  unfrequentlv  un- 
lu  (  (l(  (1  ;  and  in  tliese  instances  natural  instniets  appear  less 
powerful  tlian  the  iiicchanieal  discrimination  that  we  witness 
in  vegetable  lite,  where  germs,  and  molecules,  and  hhrils  not 
only  select  each  other,  according  to  nature's  harmonic  insti- 
tntions^  but  actaally  attou^  each  other  from  distant  situations. 
This  attractive  power  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  mysteri- 
ous vegetation  of  the  vallisneria  spiralis^  an  aquatic  plants  in 
which  the  male  and  female  are  distinct  individuals.  The  or* 
ganization  of  the  male  qualifies  it  to  adapt  Itself  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  from  the  l)()tt()in  of  which  the  ])lruit  shoots 
forth,  and  to  tloat  in  the  middle  of  the  deep  and  rapid  tide. 
The  female,  on  the  contrary,  is  oidy  found  in  shallow  waters, 
or  on  shores  where  the  tide  exerts  l3ut  little  influence.  Thus 
ditferently  formed  and  situated,  how  does  their  uiiiou  take 

Slace?  It  is  a  wonderful  mystery.  As  soon  as  the  male 
ower  is  perfect,  the  spinal  stem  cbries  away,  and  the  flower 
thus  separated  sails  away  towards  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  the 
female,  for  the  most  part  driven  by  a  current  of  wind  or  the 
stream ;  jet  as  soon  as  it  arrives  near  its  destination  it  obeys 
a  noM'  influence,  and  is  attracted  towards  the  object  of  its 
pursuit,  despite  the  powers  of  that  whA  and  tide  which  until 
then  directed  it.  No  hypothesis,  however  ingenious,  can  ex* 
plain  this  phenomenon. 

Notwithstanding  the  doctrines  ui  various  writers,  1  am  of 
opinion  that  our  passions  are  clearly  instinctive,  but  fortu- 
nately more  or  less  under  the  control  of  our  mental  foculties 
in  wdUrcsnlated  individuals,  who  do  not  yield  to  these  in- 
stinctive fedings  an  unbridled  course ;  and  I  doubt  much  if 
there  does  exist  a  single  passion,  however  inordinate  it  may 
appear,  that  cannot  be  mastered.  Both  good  and  evil  quali- 
ties are  frequently  artificial,  and  arise  fro t a  peculiar  moral  and 
physical  conditions.  .*Se If- preservation  is  an  instinctive  feel- 
mg;  yet  man  will  wantonly  risk  his  existence  from  false 
vie%vs  regarding  his  social  position.  Courage  has  been  con- 
sidered as  differing  in  its  quality  (if  I  may  use  tlie  term),  and 
arises  sometimes  noma  natural  animal  or  brute  propensity,  at; 
others  from  calculation  and^reflection  ^  and  the  latter  most 
unquestionably  may  temper  the  former.  Dudos*  distinctioii 
be^reen  what  is  caUedthe  ooumgeous  heart  and  the  oounge* 
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ODB  mind,  u  bjr  no  means  as  objectionable  as  some  of  bis  op- 
ponents maintain.  If  courage  is  an  instinctive  Realty,  resid- 
ing in  a  certain  organ,  how  comes  it  that  this  organism  yaries 
at  different  periods  ?  How  comes  it,  moreover,  that  this  va- 
riety depends  upon  circumstances  ?  I  have  seen  a  desperate 
duellist  dis2^rnro  hiinself  hv  a  rowardly  flight  in  the  field  of 
battle.  I  1  \i\yc  known  ;iri"ai it  |H>ltr(jon  cfcfriu!  himself  des- 
perately agaiIl^>t  rol}bers  ;  and  a  man,  considered  of  undoubted 
courage,  surrender  his  arms  to  a  single  footpad.  In  our  in- 
stincts, our  iiyiiipathies,  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  children 
of  circumstances ;  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  maintain  that 
we  cannot  control  our  moral  sympathies,  as  to  excuse  the 
commission  of  murder  or  of  theft. 

Our  physical  sympathies  are  of  a  nature  totally  different. 
Here  they  are  brought  into  action  according  to  certain  laws 
of  the  organization,  as  nnco!itrollable  as  chemical  affinities ; 
and  1  doubt  inru'li  whctlior  oar  unaccountable  antipnthies  may 
not  be  considered  as  appcrtanuiig  to  this  category  :  they  seem 
to  depend  upon  certain  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  The 
chaniicl  of  this  coniniuiiicaLioii,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
will  perhaps  remain  for  ever  in  utter  obscurity.  To  this  day 
we  know  not  in  what  manner  certain  articles  of  food  and 
dical  substances  find  a  path  to  Ibe  kidneys  with  such  a  rapi- 
dity as  to  render  it  improbable  that  it  was  through  the  me- 
fiium  of  the  circulation.  The  nature  of  other  physiological 
phenomena  is  equally  unexplained.  Through  what  channel  of 
communicatio?!  does  the  rat-hater  know  that  one  of  these 
animnlK  is  in  the  room,  although  unseen  by  him?  Yet  these 
antipathies  might  be  conquered.  A  man  was  wont  to  fall  into 
fits  at  the  sisfht  of  a  spider ;  a  waxen  one  was  made,  which 
equally  terrihed  him.  When  he  had  recovered  his  faculties, 
his  error  was  pointed  out,  the  wax  figure  was  put  into  his 
hand  without  mspirin^  dread^  and  shortly  the  uving  inseet 
no  longer  disturbed  Inm. 

Certain  antipathies  appear  to  depend  upon  a  peculiarity 
of  the  senses.  The  horror  insfnred  by  the  odour  of  certain 
flowers  may  be  referred  to  this  cause.  Amatus  Lusitanus  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  monk  who  fainted  when  he  beheld  a  rose, 
and  never  quitted  his  oeU.  when  that  flower  was  blooming. 
Sraliger  mentions  one  of  his  relations  who  experienced  a  si- 
milar liorror  when  seeing  a  lily.  In  these  instances  it  is  not 
tlie  agreeableness  or  the  offensiye  nature  of  the  aroma  that 
inspires  the  repugnance ;  and  Montaigne  remarked  on  ti^ 
sntgaety  that  there  wen  men  who  dmded  an  apple  mm 
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than  a  musket-balL  Zimmerman  tells  us  of  a  lady  who  could 
not  endure  the  feeling  of  silk  and  satin,  and  shuddered  what 
touching  the  velyety  skin  of  a  peach.  Boyle  records  the  case 
of  a  man  who  felt  a  natural  abhorrence  to  honey.  Without 
his  knowledge,  some  honey  was  introduced  in  a  plaster  ap* 
plied  to  his  foot,  and  the  accidents  that  resulted  compelled 
his  attendants  to  withdraw  it.  A  young  man  was  known 
to  faint  whenever  he  heard  the  servant  sweeping.  Hippo- 
crntcs  mentions  one  Nicanor  who  swooned  whenever  he  heard 
a  tiute:  our  Shakspeare  lias  alluded  to  the  effects  of  the  bag- 
pipe. Julia,  daughter  of  Frederick,  kin^  of  Naples,  could  not 
taste  meat  without  serious  accidents.  Boyle  fainted  when  he 
he  heard  the  splashing  of  water  ;  Scaliger  turned  pale  at  the 
sight  of  water-cresses ;  Erasmus  experienced  icijnle  symp- 
toms when  smelling  ^sh ;  the  Duke  d'Epernou  swooned  on 
beholding  a  leverety  although  a  hare  did  not  produce  the  same 
effect  Tycho  Brahe  feinted  at  the  sight  of  a  fox,  Henr)*  the 
Third  of  France  at  that  of  a  cat,  and  Marshal  d'Albert  at  a 
pig«  The  horror  that  whole  famihes  entertain  of  cheese  is 
generally  known.  Many  individuals  cannot  digest,  or  even 
retain  certain  substances,  such  as  rice,  wine>  yarious  fruits, 
and  vegetables. 

There  are  also  antipathies  that  border  upon  mental  ahrr- 
ration.  Such  was  the  case  with  a  clergyman  who  fainted 
whenever  a  certain  verse  in  Jeremiah  was  read.  I  lately 
dined  in  company  with  a  gcntlenmn  who  was  seized  with 
symptoms  of  syncope  wlieneviLi  a  surgical  operation  or  an  ac- 
cident was  spoken  of.  St,  John  Long's  name  happened  to 
be  mentionea,  and  he  was  carried  out  of  the  room,  I  have 
also  known  a  person  who  experienced  an  alarming  vertigo 
and  dixsiness  whenever  a  great  height  or  a  dizsy  nredpioe 
was  described.  A  similar  accident  has  been  oocaslonea  by 
Edgar's  description  of  Dover  Qiff  in  King  Lear.  All  these 
sympathies  may  be  looked  upon  as  morbid  i^ections^  or  ra* 
tber  peculiar  idiosyncrasies,  beyond  the  control  of  our  rea- 
son or  our  volition,  nltlioii'^h  it  is  nqt  impossible  that  they 
might  be  gradually  checked  by  habit.  Our  dislikes  to  indivi- 
duals are  often  as  unaccountable,  when  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess with  the  poet  Martial : 

Non  amo  tc,  Saljuli,  nrc  possum  diccrc  quare; 
Hoc  taottkm  possum  dicere,  Noo  amo  te. 

It  is  the  same  witih  our  affiNstions.  The  ancients,  amongst 
others  Empedodesj  fsncied  that  attraction  and  repulsion  ooa* 
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stituted  tlje  principal  actions  of  life,  and  harmonized  the  uni- 
verse. Hesiod  dis])els  Chaos  throuL^i  the  agency  of  Love. 
Aversions  were  attributed  to  the  iulluence  of  an  evil  eye.  To 
avoid  its  direful  effects^  strange  practices  were  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  TibulluA ;  and  to  check  the  malefices  of  wicked 
crones,  it  was  customary  to  spit  three  times  in  an  infimt's 
bosonij 

Despuit  in  molles  et  tibi  quisque  nnus ; 

while  tlie  well-known  amulet  representing  the  god  Pascinus, 
was  suspended  round  the  child's  neck.  Maidens  were  veiled 
to  guara  them  against  this  noxious  power,  and  secrecy  and 
retirement  were  deemed  the  most  eroctual  means  of  secarit]^* 

Latendum  eat  dum  vivinius,  ut  felieiter  vivnmiis. 

Tn  a  preceding  article  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  custom 

of  administering;  love-philters. 

The  sini;u]ar  sympathies  that  forewarn  a  future  union  be- 
tween the  sexes  have  in  some  instances  been  most  surprising. 
The  following  example,  that  came  within  my  knowledge,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  must  i>iuguku  :  Mr.  — ,  a  brother  offi- 
cer  of  mine,  was  a  man  of  taciturn  and  retired  habits^  seldom 
frequenting  public  places  of  amusement,  and,  when  there, 
felt  any  thing  but  gratification.  One  evening  after  dinner  he 
was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  a  boll.  We  had  not 
been  long  in  tlie  room  when^  to  my  utter  surpiise,  he  ex- 
pressed great  admiration  of  a  young  lady  who  was  dancing, 
and,  what  still  more  amazed  us  all,  he  ci^i^aged  her  to  dance. 
Such  an  act  of  apparent  levity  on  his  part  struck  us  as  a  sin- 
gularity wliich  might  have  been  attributed  to  an  unusual  in- 
dulgence at  table,  had  not  the  contrary  been  tiie  case,  for  he 
was  remarkably  abstemious.  The  dance  was  scarcely  over 
when  he  came  to  me,  and  told  me  with  a  look  of  deep  des- 
pondency, that  his  lovely  partner  was  a  married  woman.  The 
tone  of  radness  in  which  he  addressed  me  was  truly  ludicrous. 
A  few  minutes  after  he  left  the  ball-room.  The  strangeness 
of  his  conduct  led  me  to  fear  that  his  mind  was  not  altoije- 
ther  in  a  sound  state  ;  but  1  was  confirmed  in  my  apprehen- 
sion when  he  told  me  the  following  iun  ning  that  he  was  con- 
vinced he  should  be  married  to  the  <il)]i  (  t  of  his  adminttio  i, 
whose  husband  was  a  young  and  healthy  clergyman  in  tiie 
neighbourhood.  Here  matters  rested,  and  we  both  went 
abroad.  We  did  not  meet  until  three  years  after,  when,  to 
my  utter  surprbe,  I  found  that  his  prediction  had  been  veri- 
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fied.  llie  lady's  husband  liad  died  from  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  the  parties  were  married.  But  what  rendered  this  cir- 
cutustancc  still  more  strange  is,  that  a  similar  presentiiaeiit 
was  experienced  by  the  young  lady  herself  who^  on  returning 
from  the  ball,  mentioned  to  her  aiBter  with  much  emotioi^  that 
she  had  danced  with  a  stranger,  to  whom  she  felt  oonvinoed 
that  she  was  destmed  to  be  married.  This  oonTiction  emln&> 
tered  every  moment  of  her  life,  as,  despite  her  most  strenitons 
endeavours,  she  could  not  dismiss  her  partner  from  her  con- 
Stent  thoughts,  rehictantly  yielding  to  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
again. 

The  sympathetic  power  of  fascination  is  another  nnarrount- 
able  phenomenon.  It  is  well  known  that  in  iTL^nons  infested 
with  venomous  snakes,  there  are  persons  endowed  both  hv 
nature  and  by  art  with  the  power  of  disarmini^  the  reptiles  ut 
their  poisonous  capacities.  The  ant  lunt  Cyrenaica  was  over- 
run with  poisonous  serpents,  and  the  Psylh  were  a  tribe 
gifted  with  this  faculty.  When  Cato  pmviied  Jdba  over  the 
Uyrenaica  desert,  he  took  some  of  these  Pbylli  with  lum  to 
core  the  poisoned  wounds  that  these  reptiles  misht  have  in- 
flicted on  his  soldiers.  Bruce  informs  us  that  ul  the  blacfa 
in  tlic  kingdom  of  Sennaar  are  perfectly  armed  by  nature 
against  the  bite  of  either  scorpion  or  viper*  They  take  the 
cerastes,  or  homed  serpent,(one  of  the  most  venomous  of  aU 
the  viper  tribe,)  in  their  hands  at  all  times,  ])ut  them  in  their 
bosoms,  and  throw  tlicm  to  one  anotlu  i\  as  children  do  ap- 
ples  or  balls  ;  during  which  sport  the  serpents  are  seldom  ir- 
ritated to  bite,  and,  when  they  do  bite,  no  mischief  ensues 
from  the  wound.  It  is  said  that  this  power  is  derived  from 
the  practice  of  chewing  certam  plants  in  their  infancy.  This 
is  most  probably  the  fact ;  these  substances  may  impregnate 
the  body  with  some  quality  obnoxious  to  the  reptile.  Tlie 
same  traveller  has  given  an  account  of  several  of  these  rooti. 
In  South  America  a  similar  practice  prevails,  and  a  enrioos 
memoir  on  the  subject  was  drawn  out  by  Don  Pedro  d^Orbiss 
y  Vargas,  detailing  various  experiments.  He  inferma  us  timi 
the  plant  thus  employed  is  the  vejuco  de  guaco,  hence  deno- 
minated from  its  having  been  observed  that  the  bird  of  that 
name  also  called  the  serpent-hawk,  usually  sucked  the  jnir>e 
of  this  plant  before  his  attacks  npon  poisonous  serpents.  Pre- 
pared by  drinking  a  small  portion  of  this  juice,  inoculatinij 
themselves  with  it  by  rubbing  it  upon  punctures  in  tlie  skm, 
Don  Pedro  himself,  and  all  his  domestics,  were  accustometi 
to  venture  into  the  fields,  and  fearlessly  seize  the  mo^t  vcno- 
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mous  of  these  serpents.  Acrell,  in  the  J nia  nitntps;  Acade- 
micce^  informs  us  that  the  senega  possesses  a  .sunil  u  power. 
The  tautuluis  ur  ibis  of  Egypt,  that  derives  its  ciiicf  lood  from 
▼eDomoua  animals^  depenoa  in  a  like  manner  on  the  protec* 
tion  of  antidotea.  This  power  of  feadnatuig  serpents  is  so 
great,  that  they  remain  rotally  torpid  and  inactive  under  its 
influence,  and  are  not  even  able  to  offer  any  resistance  when 
skinned  from  tail  to  head  hke  an  eel|  and  eaten  alive.  Ac- 
cording to  Bruce,  they  sicken  the  moment  they  are  laid  hold 
of,  and  are  exhausted  by  tlus  invincible  power  as  though  they 
had  been  struck  by  liglitning  or  an  electric  battery,  shutting 
their  eyes  the  moment  they  are  seized,  and  never  attempting 
to  turn  tiieir  mouth  towards  the  person  that  holds  them.  It 
baa  been  asserted  that  the  Hindoo  jugglers  render  serpents 
innocaous  by  the  eztradion  of  their  teeth,  and  although  thia 
may  be  the  practioe  in  some  parts  of  India,  it  is  not  generally 
resorted  to  m  other  countries. 

Dr.  Mead  and  Smith  Barton  of  Philadelphia  endeavour  to 
explain  this  power  by  the  influence  of  terror.  This  supposi* 
tion,  however,  is  not  correct,  since  tlie  serpent  will  injure  one 
man  and  not  another,  if  the  latter  is  gifted  w^th  this  faculty 
and  the  former  one  is  not.  Major  Gordon  of  South  Carolina 
attributes  the  fascinating  power  of  reptiles  to  a  viipuur  which 
they  exhale  and  shed  around  them ;  and  he  mentions  a  negro 
whoy  fiom  a  peculiar  acuteness  of  smelly  could  discover  a 
rattlesnake  at  two  hundred  feet  distance.  That  certain  odours 
are  overpowering  there  is  not  the  least  doubt ;  and  trout  and 
other  fresh*water  fiahes  are  charmed  and  caught  without  re- 
sistance when  the  hand  is  smeared  with  asafoetida,  marjoram^ 
and  other  aromas.  The  fishes,  delip;hted  no  doubt  with  thi«t 
odour,  or  intoxicated  bv  its  power,  wili  actually  iiock  towards 
the  fins^ers,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  laid  hold  of. 

l  lueves  aiid  iiousebreakers  have  been  known  to  possess 
the  power  of  quieting  watch>dogs,  and  keeping  them  silent 
during  their  depredations,  lindeerantB  innmns  us  that  the 
Lanlttiders  can  instantly  disarm  the  most  furious  dog,  and 
oblige  it  to  fly  from  them  with  every  expression  of  temr. 
Hie  strange  faculty  of  taming  the  most  unmanageable  horses^ 
possessed  by  an  Irishman,  licnce  called  the  Whisperer,  is  well 
known.  Several  horse-breakers  have  appeared  at  various 
periods  possessing  the  same  art,  and  they  would  make  the 
wildest  horse  follow  them  as  tamely  as  a  dog,  and  he  down 
at  their  bidding:.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  these  whisperers 
introduce  a  globule  oi  quicksilver,  or  some  other  substance. 
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into  the  animaPs  ears.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
these  chsrmers  derive  their  power  of  fescbatioii  from  some 
natural  or  artificial  emanation.  The  most  singalar  power  of 
fittdnation  is  perhaps  that  exhibited  by  the  jugQg^lers  of  Egypf^ 
who^  by  mer^Y  pressing  the  serpent  caXied  haje  on  the  neck, 
stiffen  the  reptde  to  so<Sl  a  degree,  that  they  can  wave  it  like 
a  wand. 

To  explain  this  sympathetic  influence  that  livin<r  beings 
exercise  on  each  other,  as  1  have  already  obse^^'ed,  Ims  long 
been  the  study  of  philosophers.  Their  chief  theories  may 
be  divided  into  those  of  the  advocates  of  pneumtUism  or  spi- 
rituaVisin,  wlio  maintained  that  the  nerves  transmitted  a  suhtlc 
fluid  susceptible  of  external  transmission.  Such  were  the 
disciples  of  Plato ;  and,  amongst  the  modems,  the  Arabian 
writers,  Fsraoelsus,  Van  Helmont,  Willisi,  Digby,  Wirdi^ 
and  even  Boerhave.  The  meckaniciam  formed  anotiier  class, 
refusing  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  influences,  and  submitting 
all  sympathetic  phenomena  to  the  laws  of  mechanism  and 
chemistry.  Amongst  these  we  find  the  Cartesians,  Boyle^ 
Hoffmann,  and  Haller.  Their  doctrine  had  already  been 
established  amongst  the  ancients  by  Asclepiades.  The  third 
system  wns  that  of  the  organicians,  \\ho  attributed  these  effects 
to  our  organization,  governed  by  a  principle  of  free  agency. 
In  this  school  are  recorded  the  names  of  lli])pocrates,  Galen, 
Stahl,  Bordeu,  and  many  illustrious  writers  of  viinous  ages. 
An  investigation  of  these  discrepancies  would  he  foreign  to 
these  sketches.  I  can  only  observe,  that  none  of  them  arc 
tenable,  and  have  only  tended  to  display  sholastic  learning 
and  in^enuitv,  without  any  practical  beneficial  results.  In* 
deed,  the  only  advant^es  that  might  possibly  accrue  from 
these  pursuits  would  be  the  shedding  of  some  faint  light  upon 
our  systems  of  early  education,  by  finding  out  the  most  judt- 
dous  method  of  counteracting  innate  duspositions  and  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  relative  and  external  existence.  He 
lives  in  communion  w  ith  all  around  him,  and  before  his  ulti- 
mate dissolution  he  is  doomed  to  die  with  every  object  of  his 
affections  that  perishes  before  him.  To  these  objects  he  has 
been  united  by  the  secret  powers  of  sympathy.  The  orga- 
nism of  both  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  mutual  laws; 
and  grief  and  joy,  our  pains  and  pleasures,  are  transmitted 
wilh  the  rapidity  and  power  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  Nor  time 
nor  distance  can  affect  these  sympathies,  whidi  have  been 
known  to  remain  latent  in  our  breasts  till  etSkd  into  action 
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by  accidental  circumstances.  Thus,  a  man  lias  never  known 
how  foiidly  he  loved  until  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
object  of  ms  sympathies^  although  until  tJiat  moment  this 
amction  had  been  unknown  eren  to  himself.  This  circnm- 
stanoe  clearly  proves  that  these  sympathies  are  not  nnder  the 
influence  of  our  imagination,  ^though  it  is  to  this  creative 
faculty  that  these  reminisoences  are  attributed  by  Madame 
De  Stael  in  tlie  following  exquisite  words,  '^The  creative 
talents  of  imasination,  for  some  moments  at  least,  satisfies 
all  our  desires  aiul  wisiies, — it  opens  to  us  lieavensof  wealth; 
it  offers  to  us  crowns  of  glor\' ;  it  raises  before  our  eyes  the 
pure  and  bright  image  of  au  ideal  world:  and  no  mighty 
sometimes  is  its  power^  that  by  it  toe  hear  in  our  heart$  ike 
very  voice  and  accent*  of  one  whom  we  have  hvecU* 

Sympathies  might  be  denominated  a  moral  contagion  in 
mankind :  in  the  brute  creation  they  merely  produce  a 
physical  impulse.  Reid  attributed  to  the  nervous  system  an 
atmosphere  of  sensibihty,  influencing  all  that  came  within, 
its  range.  EiTicst  Platner  maintained  that  our  soul  could 
diffuse  itself  in  mutual  transmission  ;  and  in  another  paper  I 
have  shown  that  life  may  be  prolonged  by  sacrificing  the 
health  of  others,  when  the  genial  warmth  of  youth  is  sur- 
reptitiously communicated  to  decrepitude. 

What  is  then  this  invisible  vital  fluids  this  electric  principle, 
that  the  touch,  the  breath,  the  warmth,  the  very  aroma  ii 
those  we  are  fond  of,  communicates,  when  trembluig,  flutter* 
ing,  breathless,  we  approach  them  ?  that  enables  us,  even  when 
surrounded  with  darkness,  to  recognise  by  the  feel  the  hand 
of  her  we  love  ?  Nay,  whence  arises  the  feelinii^  of  respect 
and  veneration  that  we  experience  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  and  the  pre-eminently  good  ?  It  may  be  said  this  is  the 
result  of  our  education ;  we  have  been  taught  to  consider  these 
individuals  as  belonguag  to  a  superior  class  of  mortals.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  may  be  true ;  yet  there  does  exist  an  im- 
pressive contagion  when  we  are  brought  into  the  presence,  or 
placed  under  uie  guidance,  of  such  truly  privileged  persons. 
Tlieir  courage,  their  eloquence,  their  energies,  their  fanaticism, 
thrill  every  fibre,  like  the  vibration  of  the  chord  under  the 
skilful  harpist's  hand.  Actuated  by  this  mystic  influence  the 
coward  has  boldly  rushed  into  the  battle,  the  timid  dared 
imminent  perils,  and  the  humane  been  driven  to  deeds  of 
blood.  Fanatic  contagion  has  produced  both  mart}Ts  and 
heroes.  Example  stimulates  and  emulates,  despite  our  rea* 
soning  feculties.  Regie  ad  exemf^ar  Mat  componitur  orb  ie 
Imitation  is  tiie  principle  of  action,  the  nursery  of  good  and 
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great  deeds.  We  either  feel  degraded  by  the  R«:cendancy  of 
otiiers,  when  we  fancy,  however  vainly,  that  we  may  attain 
their  level  5  or  devote  ourselves  to  their  cause  and  their  ser- 
vice, when  we  tacitly  recognize  their  mastery.  It  is  more 
particularly  in  our  devotion  and  in  our  loTe>— -two  ieutiments 
more  analogous  than  is  generally  believed, — that  lliia  imtfii- 
aHiv  of  sympathies  prevails;  and  when  Oaligai  was  asked 
by  nia  judges  by  what  means  he  had  obtained  bis  influenee 
over  Mary  of  Medicis,  his  reply  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Moor  when  describing  his  course  of  lovey'^the  witchcraft  he 
had  used  to  win  his  Desdemona,  when  with  a  greedy  ear 
devourinc:  his  discourse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  education,  circumstances,  our  state 
of  health,  predisposes  us  more  or  less  to  the  action  of  these 
sympathetic  powers,  for  then  our  feelings  are  actually  more 
or  less  morbid.  Ailliction,  for  instance,  predisposes  to  tender 
sentiments.  There  is  perhaps  much  psychological  matter  of 
fact  in  the  old  story  of  the  Ephesian  widow ;  and  our  im- 
mortal Shakspeare  felt  the  truth  not  only  of  the  contagion  of 
grief^  but  of  its  consoling  power  when  reciprocally  felt, 
although  no  doubt  the  reciprocity  baa  often  been  assumed  to 
woo  and  win* 

Grief  best  is  pleased  with  griefs  society. 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  surprised. 
Whoa  with  like  Ming  it » tympatbised. 

Fortunately  for  our  frail  race,  sympathies  are  liable  to  be 
worn  out  by  their  own  exhausting  powers.  Attrition  polishes 
but  uulurates  at  the  same  time:  thus  does  social  intercourse 
harden  our  ^ntle  predispositions.  The  mathematical  world 
dispels  the  illusions  of  our  fenrent  youths  as  dulling  truth 
banishes  fancy's  fiattering  dreams.  Experience  is  to  man 
what  rust  is  to  iron ;  it  comdesy  but  at  the  same  time  protects 
the  metal  to  a  certain  degree^  from  the  magnetPs  mighty  power. 

Although  the  nature  of  sympathies  most  probaiMy  will 
never  be  ascertained,  their  study  is  essential  both  to  the 
moralist  and  the  physician,  and  both  may  be  materially  aided 
in  their  vocations  by  the  temperament  of  the  pupil  or  the 
patient;  for,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  a  subsequent 
sketch,  our  temperaments  generally  indicate  individual  cha- 
racteristics. It  is  in  vain  that  some  philosopher  may  deny 
tlic  power  of  innate  faculties  and  dispositions.  The  very  ex- 
pression ^  human  luilnrt'  unplies  their  exibtence.  To  en- 
courage their  growth^  or  to  check  their  develojpement,  be- 
comes the  duty  of  those  who  are  entmatad  with  ue  ediMwtioii 
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of  yottHi,  wlien  yieicling  to,  or  counteracting  propensities^  be- 
comes as  necessary  as  the  care  the  horticttltiirist  devotes  to 
his  plants.  By  the  inclination  that  trees  have  taken,  we  can 
generally  learn  the  prevalent  winds  of  a  district.  The  plastic 
hand  of  our  early  teachers  may,  in  most  instances,  obtairi  n 
similar  result;  thou^li  in  the  vec^etable  kin2:dom,  as  well  ns 
in  the  aiiinml  kingdom,  i  lit  re  will  be  coiii»t<intly  found  stub- 
born trunks  that  will  rcMst  all  intluence.  Were  we  to  admit 
that  our  material  oi^nism  cannot  be  counteracted,  we  should 
inevitably  fall  into  many  lamentable  errors^  and  many  a  crime 
would  be  extenuated  on  the  plea  of  fatalism.  It  is  to  oe  feared 
that  some  of  our  ingenious  theorists  have  too  frequently  tor> 
tured  organism  on  a  Procrustean  couch>  to  suit  their  favourite 
phantasies.  We  might  reply  to  the  visions  of  these  enthusiasts 
in  the  words  of  lago,  "Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  tfie 
which  our  wills  r  re  i^.irdeners — cither  to  have  it  strrile  with 
idleness,  or  manured  with  industry.  The  power  and  corrigi- 
ble authority  of  this  hcs  in  our  wills.  If  the  balance  of  our 
lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality, 
the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to 
the  most  preposterous  conclusions.'' 


THE  AKCHEUS  OF  VAN  HELMONT, 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  fictions  of  those  speculators 
who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  our  won- 
derful organization,  was  perhaps  the  Archeus  of  Van  Hei- 
monty  a  term  derived  from  «f»x4>  origin,  principle,  authority, 
power*  According  to  the  doctrines  of  this  physician,  the 
archeus  was  an  internal  agent  that  commanded  and  regulated 
all  the  vital  functions.  I  cannot  better  describe  it  than  by 
partly  borrowing  the  language  of  the  founder  of  the  doctrine. 

The  arclicus  and  matter  are  the  natural  causes  of  all. 
The  molecules  of  matter,  essentially  inert,  receive  from  this 
principle  their  movements,  their  order,  their  distribution,  their 
conformation:  the  archeus  is  the  internal  agent  that  pene- 
trates them^  the  nucleus  of  their  ins(>iration ;  it  is  the  mould 
in  which  they  are  elaborated,  brought  into  form  by  this  plastic 
influence  meeting  in  this  material  substance  the  requisite 
docility  to  TRsUze  its  ideas  of  perfection*  Thus  the  archeus 
is  sn  intelligent  power,  possessing  the  faculty 
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of  amalgamating  and  identifying  itself  with  matter;  pene- 
trating its  inmost  reoesses,  it  modifies  and  changes  each  par* 
tide  of  matter,  producing  that  incomprehensible  series  of 
oscillations  of  spontaneousness  and  eqiulibriumj  that  catena- 
tion and  marveuous  automatism,  that  constitute  the  consci- 
ousness of  our  existence,  and  whence  springs  the  only  notion 
we  can  form  of  its  causation.  It  is  the  archeus  that  presides 
over  our  sense  of  smelling,  of  tasting,  and  consequently  the 
selection  of  our  food  ;  it  is  he  that  dissolves  it  in  our  dige-stive 
organs,  liquefies  it,  and  prepares  it  for  due  assimilation ;  it  is 
he  that  imparts  a  conservative  action  to  the  blood,  and  con- 
verts this  vital  fluid  into  bone  and  muscle.  Should  any  par- 
ticle of  our  alinieuLs  liuve  escaped  from  tliis  transforming 
power,  these  substances  become  foreign  bodies,  irritating  by 
their  presence  this  sovereign  power,  calling  forth  his  energies 
and  his  activity,  and  exciting  his  indignation  and  wrath  by 
tilieir  repeated  provocations.  His  just  fury  stimulates  and 
accelerates  the  vital  functions ;  but,  instead  of  wreaking  its 
venseance  on  external  matter,  it  overwhdms  all  internal  ob» 
stacles,  whether  diffused  in  the  system  or  concentrated  on 
any  given  point.  It  is  this  tumultuous  confusion  that  con- 
stitutes maladies,  which  arise  from  two  evident  causesy— an 
alteration  in  matter  and  a  reru  riou  ctf  tlic  arciieus. 

Of  these  two  morbid  elements,  the  tirst  is  susceptii)lc  uf 
a  thousand  varieties  both  in  nature  and  extent,  and  thertfure 
produces  as  many  moditicaliuns  in  the  corrective  power. 
Then  does  the  archeus,  threatened  on  diftcrent  points  in 
different  manners,  regulate  his  plans  and  operations  both  of 
defence  and  of  attacks  selecting  his  weapons  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  antagonists.  In  t£is  mutual  struggle  our  archeus 
wisely  checks  the  impetuosity  of  his  onset,  husbands  his 
forces,  and  merely  detaches  them  from  the  main  body  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  conflict;  thus  ever  keeping  a 
powerful  rcscn^e.  It  is  this  wisdom  of  conduct  that  ulti- 
mately restores  tranquillity,  and  compels  the  rebellious  mole- 
cules to  submit  to  the  laws  of  orgaiiizntifin.  For  what  con- 
stitutes the  cure  of  a  disease,  whether  ()l)taii\ed  by  nature  or 
by  art?  Nothing  more  than  the  dignitied  repose  of  the 
mighty  archeus,  when  the  fire  of  his  wrath  has  consumed  his 
foes.  Diseases,  therefore,  arc  simply  tJie  execution  of  vast 
and  complex  projects  that  inspire  the  archeus,  and  which  he 
carries  into  execution  as  the  statuarv  embodies  on  the  marble 
the  conceptions  of  his  genius.  When  the  morbid  idea  is  in 
conformity  with  his  plans,  a  favourable  result  will  ensue;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  archeus  labours  under  a  misconception. 
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if  he  is  thrown  by  erroneous  impressions  into  disordinate 
steps,  then  may  this  power,  excited  without  a  just  motive,  or 
a  determinate  and  proper  object,  turn  its  arms  against  itself, 
and  destroy  the  ties  that  united  it  to  matter.  It  is  tlien  that 
art,  whose  aim  it  is  to  meet  the  foe  with  his  own  weapons,  must 
have  recourse  to  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 
torpor  of  the  archeus,  reanimate  his  energies  if  he  droops, 
overthrow  him  if  he  becomes  unruly,  and  finally  compel  him 
to  yield,  by  a  salutary  terror ;  forcibly  bringing  him  back  to 
that  judicious  equilibrium  in  action,  when  all  the  functions 
contribute  in  harmony  and  concert  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  system. 

Such  were  the  truly  poetical  ideas  of  Van  Helmont,  who 
might  have  wTitten  an  epic  on  the  government,  revolutions, 
and  battles,  in  the  archean  state,  similar  to  the  Holy  War  of 
our  ingenious  Bunyan  ;  for,  like  the  coblcr  poet,  our  theorist 
divided  and  subdivided  his  legions  and  their  officers.  The 
archeus  is  merely  the  sovereign  commander,  whose  head- 
quarters and  throne  were  in  the  stomach  ;  all  the  other  vis- 
cera have  distinct  commandants,  receiving  their  orders  from 
their  chief,  who  employed  the  nerves  of  his  aides-de-camp. 
Nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  keep  all  these  captains  in  a  pro  - 
per state  of  discipline.  Their  irregularities  occasioned  con- 
stant tumults  ;  for  the  court  of  the  archeus.  like  all  other 
courts,  was  most  depraved  and  capricious  in  its  practices, 
and  intriguing  in  all  its  machinations,  and  the  archeus  had 
great  trouble  in  keeping  his  subordinates  in  a  proper  state. 

The  most  rebellious  of  his  generals  was  the  one  who  com- 
manded the  uterine  district.  There  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
articles  of  war  were  constantly  read, —  that  solitary  confine- 
ment and  prison-diet  were  resorted  to.  Its  constant  mutinies 
not  only  demanded  the  utmost  vigilance,  but  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  prevent  its  dangerous  influence  from  contaminating 
the  other  branches  of  the  service ;  and  treasonable  corres- 
pondences were  not  unfrequently  discovered  with  the  staff  of 
the  brain.  This  rebellious  province,  indeed,  excited  inces- 
sant apprehension,  constantly  agitated  the  entire  common- 
wealth, and,  on  the  plea  of  national  welfare  and  liberty,  it 
hoisted  at  times  a  standard  of  defiance,  and  precipitated  the 
country  in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war;  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  as  it  always  put  forth  the  most  specious  pleas,  de- 
stroying with  words  of  peace. 

This  whimsical  doctrine  is  not  unlike  the  Platonic  theories, 
and  resembles  the  naturism  or  evopfxov  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  autocracy  of  the  soul,  of  Stahl.   Van  Helmont  not  only 
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established  his  archei  in  animals,  but  in  plants,  and  even  in 
our  food.  The  arch  ens  of  man  he  sometimes  called  e//5  sfmi- 
ens  <iph  f!naU\  impel  inn  Jacieii.^.  aura  vita/is.  Well  aware 
that  the  most  ])owerful  dcj?pot  caiiiiut  reign  without  rival 
powers.  Van  Hehiiont  admitted  certain  impena  in  i/nperw : 
for  instance,  there  was  a  troul)lcs()me  minister  in  his  own 
cabinet,  whom  the  archeus  frequently  could  not  control, — ■ 
one  pj/lonts  rector^  or  master  of  tae  ceremonies ;  then  he  had 
to  apprehend  the  power  of  a  secret  faculty  possessed  by  the 
stomach  and  spleen,  which  he  called  a  duumvirate us 
duumvirate.  The  sensitive  and  immortal  soul  was  another 
check  on  his  sway;  while  the  spint  of  life  residing  in  the 
blood  was  not  easily  managed.  All  these  vexations  occasioned 
frequent  attacks  of  iUness  in  the  monarch,  and  Van  Helmont 
has  described  these  several  ati'ections  ;  for,  although  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  conceiving  and  executin::^  phns  of  dis»ease, 
like  many  physicin?is,  he  did  not  know  liow  to  cure  liiniself. 

When  we  consider  that  systems  similar  to  this  absurd 
doctrine,  if  not  more  extravagant,  have  ruled  the  medical 
schools  for  centuries  with  a  despotic  sway,  can  we  marvel 
that  medicine  should  have  incurred  the  invectives  of  scq)ti- 
dsm,  or  the  scuirifity  of  wits  }  In  the  very  ratio  of  weir 
absurdity  have  these  flitting  systems  been  maintained  with 
scholastic  fury;  their  proselytes  would  have  vied  in  excesses 
with  monastic  persecutors,  had  they  been  able  to  assume  a 
religious  mask.  It  is  painful  to  observe  that  unbelief  and 
impious  ridicule  in  theologic  matters  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  causes  as  medical  scepticism, — the  vam  and  presump- 
tuous endeavour  of  man  to  explain  that  which  the  Creator 
has  most  probably  x^illed  to  remain  inexplit  al)le.  Instead  of 
wisely  referring  all  that  is  mysterious  to  the  Almighty  Power 
that  knows  no  limit,  man  has  sought  to  explain  and  conunent 
upon  human  principles,  nay  upon  human  motives  ;  and  when 
they  could  no  longer  attribute  evil  to  God,  they  crossed  the 
pons  asinorum  to  call  in  the  Devil.  In  like  manner^  when 
they  proudly  fended  that  they  had  regulated  all  the  functions 
of  the  animid  economy  in  that  harmonious  manner  that  thi^ 
were  modest  enough  to  call  admirable  and  wondrousy  they 
endeavoured  to  account  for  a  derangement  of  this  eqi^bri- 
brious  condition^  either  by  the  introduction  of  some  evil  spirit, 
or  the  unmanageable  rebellion  of  some  organ,  some  principle, 
some  agency,  and  for  this  purpose  they  gave  individuahty  and 
specific  vitality  to  those  agents,  each  of  the  drum  at  perwucr 
having  a  particular  part  to  perform  in  bringing  on  a  tragic 
catastrophe  or  a  happy  denouement  of  the  drama  of  life* 
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Let  not  the  learned  doctors  of  modern  schools  exclaim, 
that  these  were  the  errors  of  former  days  and  of  dark  ages. 
They  themselves  arc  grovelling  and  groping  in  the  dark  when- 
ever they  pretend  to  fly  from  the  trammels  of  empiricism, 
and)  like  our  forefathers^  account  for  what  is  unaccountable. 
But^above  all,  let  them  be  meek  and  modest  (if  they  can)  in 
passing  jud  lament  upon  others,  and  inscribe  upon  the  doors  of 
their  splendid  libraries  the  saying  of  the  olden  sagCj  All 
that  we  know  is  our  own  ignorance.'' 


MONSTERS. 

Philosophehs  liave  puzzled  tlieir  brains  to  no  purpose  in 
endeavouring  to  account  for  the  unnatural  formation  of  ani- 
mals. The  ancients,  amongst  whom  we  may  name  Democri- 
tus  and  Epicurus,  attrihutin'j:  all  organization  to  an  atomic  ag- 
gregation, fancied  tliat  maLLer  \vai>  endowed  with  an  elective 
faculty  and  certain  voMon  in  attaining  this  organism ;  and 
consioered  monstniosities  as  mere  experiments  on  the  port  of 
these  atoms  to  prodn<^  some  other  spedes  or  races.  Tliis 
cbimera  was  of  a  par  with  the  archeus  and  his  satellites  of  the 
preceding  article.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the 
myriads  of  organized  creatures  various  circumstances  may 
tend  to  affect  most  materially  the  regularity  <>f  tliese  develop- 
ments, in  the  same  manner  as  the  properties  and  peculiar  qua- 
lities of  their  organs  may  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
similar  influences.  Conservation  and  reproduction  are  in  the 
ratio  of  this  perfection  and  imperfection.  It  is  true,  geiie- 
nlly  speaking,  that  the  healthy  and  the  best  organised  are 
less  liable  to  engender  an  ill-conformed  offspring ;  yet  parents 
<^ this  description  have  been  known  to  produce  monsters.  Still 
the  Jortes  cretmtur  J'ortibus  of  Horace  has  become  a  prover- 
iHal  expression ;  and  some  fanciful  wanderers  in  the  mazes  of 
imagination  framed  rules  for  their  ?negn/nnfhropogenest/,  ortlie 
art  of  creating  iilustrious  men  and  distinguished  women  by 
uniting  the  learned  and  the  witty. 

Generation  is  a  wondrous  mystery.  Many  casual  circum- 
stances may  check  the  mechanism  of  its  action,  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression^]  and  affect  its  results.  Any  sudden 
physical  or  moral  impression  acting  mlently  might  produce 
this  result  ^  although^  desfdte  the  theories  and  ttqiNOimeDts 
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of  pliilosophers,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  conception  de- 
pends in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  passions^  being  an  act 
of  nature  totally  independent  of  the  control  of  mental  emor 
Uons  or  bodily  sufferings.  This  fact  is  clearly  proved  in  casea 
of  bratal  violence. 

The  ideas  entertained  by  several  naturalists^  that  organised 
beings  were  cast  in  a  certain  mould,  were  not  altogether  vi- 
sionary, or  unfounded  in  observation.  The  great  resemblance 
between  children,  and  their  hereditan,'  nial-conformation  and 
defectuositios  \n  whole  families,  would  seem  to  a  certain  de- 
gree to  warrant  this  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
imnc:ination  may  have  some  influence  in  this  irregularity,  al- 
tliuugh  at  the  time  we  may  be  unconscious  of  the  relative  ac- 
tion of  moral  agency  on  physical  functions.  The  supporters 
of  the  existence  of  this  plastic  mould  in  which  organized  mat- 
ter is  cast,  would  then  maintain  that  the  mind  having  once  in- 
fluenced the  conformation  of  the  matrix^  it  would  ever  aka 
preserve  this  deviation  from  nature's  general  laws. 

It  is  evident  that  different  species  of  animaband  vegetables 
have  disappeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  some  within  the 
memory  of  man.  We  neither  know  how  these  species  have 
ceased  to  exist,  nor  whether  all  that  possibly  can  be  created 
has  hitherto  br en  Ijroufjht  into  beinsr ;  neither  can  we  form 
any  idea  regarding  the  perpetuity  of  the  races  that  sur; 
round  us.  Perpetuity  and  eternity  (as  far  as  regards  this 
world)  are  conventional  terms:  races  wore  supposed  to  be 
erpetuated  by  the  successive  evolutions  of  germs,  as  I 
ave  observed  in  a  former  article.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  doctrine  is  correct,  and  is  rendered  evident  in  the 
evolutions  of  plants  arising  from  their  seed.  Preterna- 
tural conditions  are  merely  irrepularities  in  this  germination. 
The  doctrine,  that  at  each  creation  a  true  generation  and  gra- 
dual formation  of  a  new  conception  from  &e  formless  genital 
matter  takes  place^  does  not  appear  to  me  reconcileable  with 
sound  physiology,  nor  supported  by  observation ;  for,  were 
this  the  case,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  jireternaturtd  for- 
mations would  be  more  frequent.  It  was  upon  this  dfK-trinc 
that  the  learned  Blumenbarh  founded  his  fiisus  JortnalivuHf 
an  expression  that  he  thus  explains  :  '*The  word  tiisns  I  have 
adopted  chiefly  to  express  an  energy  truly  vital,  and  there- 
fore to  distinguish  it  as  clearly  as  possible  from  powers  merely 
mechanical,  by  which  some  physiologists  formerly  endeavoured 
to  explain  generation.  The  point  upon  which  the  whole  of 
this  doctrine  respecting  the  nisus  Jormativus  turns,  and  which 
is  alone  suffident  to  distinguish  it  from  the  vis  piastica  of  the 
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ancients,  or  the  vis  emntlalu  of  Wolff,  and  similar  hypothe- 
ses, is  the  union  and  intimate  co^xertion  of  two  distinct  prin^ 
cipies  in  the  evoiutiati  of  the  nature  of  organized  bodies, — of 

/Ae  PIIYSICO-MrClIANICAL  V  / ! /t    the  /)f/re/f/  TI-LEOT.OO  I C  A  L  ; 

— principles  whicli  have  hitherto  been  adopted,  but  separately^ 
by  physiologists  in  framins^  theories  of  generation." 

The  ingenuity  of  this  hypothesis  must  be  admitted,  but  it 
does  not  militate  against  tiie  pre-existence  of  ^erms.  Germs 
are  visible  in  the  OTnm  before  fecundation ;  in  these  germs 
the  Ttry  primordiaof  future  organisation  can  be  distinguished. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  allow  these  mms  an  exciting 
power,  or  a  fonnatiTe  power,  as  has  been  objected:  they' are 
more  or  less  profuse,  and  under  the  influence,  as  I  have  aU 
ready  said,  of  accidental  circumstances.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  monsters  are  more  rommnn  in  domesticated  ani- 
mals than  in  wild  ones.  This  is  by  no  means  evident,  since 
we  have  little  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  case  in  forests 
and  in  wildernesses;  but,  admitting^  the  fact,  it  only  tends  to 
corroborate  my  opinion  regarding  the  influence  of  accidental 
causes  in  physical  development,  since  domestication  must  ex- 
pose animals  to  many  emotions  unknown  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. It  has  been  said  that  monsters  are  especially  observed 
among  sows*  There  perhaps  is  no  animal  under  the  snbjeo* 
tion  of  man,excepting,  perhaps,  the  unfortunate  donkey,  more 
exposed  to  physical  injuries  (hiring  gestation;  and  as  the 
Portuguese  maintain  tliat  a  cajado  (a  stick)  springs  from  the 
earth  whenever  an  ass  is  born,  so  our  bumkius  and  malicious 
urcliins  fancy  that  every  one  owes  a  kick  to  a  gravid  sow. 
Howbeit,  I  doubt  much  whether  the  swinish  multitude  are 
more  subject  to  bear  monstruosities  than  other  animals ;  end 
preternatural  conformations  are,  I  belkve,as  frequent  in  lambs, 
and  calves,  and  diickens;  and  double-headed  and  double- 
legged  specimens  of  these  animab  are  more  frequently  exhi« 
bited  than  monstrous  pigs. 

Monstruosities  are  of  two  kinds,  and  exhibit  either  an  ex- 
cess of  parts  or  a  defect.  Thus,  some  ciiildren  are  born  with 
more  limbs  than  usual,  whilst  others  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  proportions.  It  is  not  unhkely  that  in  the  former 
case  twins  were  being  developed  j  whereas,  in  the  other,  the 
l)roper  nourishment  of  the  parts  that  are  either  wanting  or 
stunted  in  their  growth  had  somehow  or  other  been  impmd 
in  its  assimilation.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  warranted  by 
the  facts  observed  in  the  artificial  incubation  of  eggs,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  chick  being  more  or  less  perfect  where  the 
heat  had  been  more  or  less  steadily  applied;  the  produce  oi 
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those  eggs  that  had  enjoyed  more  "vrarmth  being  imariahlv 
the  stronger.  The  same  remark  applies  to  planti*.  Ki:^gs  and 
seeds  are  in  most  respects  ruled  by  similar  laws  in  the  plieno- 
mena  of  their  germination :  the  arms  and  legs  grow  from  the 
animal  foetus^  as  the  brandies  originate  from  the  trank  of  the 
tree.  These  ramifications  afe  frequently  as  symmetrical  sis 
human  limbs.  When  there  are  preternatural  excesses  in  for* 
niation,  it  is  probable  that  twins  were  intended :  thus  we  see 
totuses  with  double  heads,  or  with  two  bodies.  The  same 
irregularity  is  observed  in  d<)u])le  and  triple  cherries,  and  other 
fruits.  It  is  probable  that  t1iis  union  took  place  when  these 
bodies  were  in  a  soft  state,  nml  the  vessels  inosculated  in  their 
intricate  ramifications  witii  greater  facility,  until  further  de- 
velopment liad  consolidated  the  junction. 

If  a  proof  were  wantinj^  that  monstruosities  do  not  arise  in 
the  original  organization  of  the  embryo,  but  from  subsequent 
accidents  during  gestation,  it  mtfht  be  sought  in  those  preter- 
natural appearanoes  that  arise  from  frights  or  longings,  and 
constitute  what  are  called  nmvi  matemi.  Thus  are  in&nti 
bom  bearing  the  marks  of  some  fruit  the  mother  had  desired, 
or  some  anunaL  that  had  terrified  her.   This  phenomenon 
plainly  shows  that  there  does  exist  a  wonderful  sympathy  be- 
tween external  objects  and  the  uterine  system ;  yet  this  sym- 
pathy is  not  as  surprising  as  that  which  is  subsequently  ob- 
served between  these  marks  and  the  fruit  they  represent,  ft 
is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  thcv  will  assume  a  tin^re  of 
maturity  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  become  s^radually 
more  pale  as  it  is  going  out  of  season.    The  same  obiici~vatioii 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  animal  marks ;  for  instance,  these 
marks  have  displaced  a  deeper  colour  when  the  mouse  or  the 
rat  that  had  occasioned  them  was  mentioned.   I  lotow  a  lady 
who,  during  her  pregnancy,  was  struck  with  the  unpleasant 
view  of  leeches  appUed  to  a  rdative's  foot.   Her  child  was 
bom  with  the  mark  of  a  leech  coiled  up  in  the  act  of  suction 
on  the  identical  spot.   Mr.  Bennett  has  published  a  renuok* 
able  instance  of  this  uterine  sympathy.    A  woman  gave  biitb 
to  a  child  with  a  large  cluster  of  globular  tumours  growing 
from  the  tongue,  and  preventing  the  closure  of  the  month,  in 
colour,  shape,  and  size  exactly  resembhng  omr  common  gTaj>es, 
and  with  a  red  excrescence  from  the  chest,  as  exactly  rescm- 
bUng  iu  figure  and  appearance  a  turkey's  wattles.    On  bein:^ 
questioned  before  the  cliild  was  shown  her,  she  answered  tliat, 
while  pregnant,  she  had  seen  some  grapes,  longed  laiensely 
for  them»  and  constantly  thought  of  them ;  and  that  she  was 
also  once  attacked  and  much  aSanned  by  a  tukeysndi. 
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Various  writers  have  positively  denied  these  facts.  Ge- 
rald tells  us  tiiat  he  had  known  Uiree  pregnant  women  whose 
minds  had  been  constantly  occapied  with  the  unpleasant,  re- 
collections of  a  cripple,  of  a  danctng-dog  fantastically  dressed^ 
and  a  basket  of  heautifiil  peaches ;  yet  their  offspring  bore  no 
marks  of  these  objects.  This  is  no  argument.  No  rational 
person  could  imagine  for  a  siiiL'le  moment  that  every  impres- 
sion thus  received  is  to  be  transmitted.  Buft'oTi,  who  also 
doubts  this  influence,  tluis  expresses  himself:  "  We  must  not 
expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  convince  women  that  the 
marks  their  chiidieii  may  bear  have  no  analogy  with  uiigrati- 
fied  longings.  1  have  frequently  asked  them^  before  the  birth 
of  their  inmnta,  what  had  been  their  wishes,  and  consequently 
what  would  be  the  marks  that  the^  might  expect }  oy  this 
question  I  frequently  gave  unintentional  offence.'^ 

Now^  with  all  due  respect  to  this  celebrated  naturalist,  this 
argument  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  We  perfectly  well  know 
that  preixnaTit  women  are  frequently  alarmed  without  such 
consequences,  and  the  most  fantastic  phantasies  may  cross 
their  idle  brains,  without  any  sucli  result.  It  has  been  ob- 
served on  this  subject,  that  when  a  circumstance  may  pro- 
ceed from  many  causes,  we  do  not  universally  reject  any  one 
because  it  is  frequently  alleged  without  reason*''  We  have 
too  many  weU-authenticated  cases  before  us  to  doubt  this 
strange  effect  of  maternal  impressions,  so  dearly  observed  and 
recorded  in  Holy  Writ  in  the  following  passage  of  Genesis : 
^*  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  Green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel 
and  chestnut  tree,  and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them,  and  made 
the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods.  And  he  set  the  rods 
which  he  had  pilled  Ijefore  the  flocks  in  the  clutters  in  the 
vvatering-troaghsj  when  the  flocks  came  to  dnuk,  that  ihey 
should  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink.  And  the  flocks 
conoeiyed  before  the  rods,  and  brought  fort^i  cattle  ling- 
atraked,  speckled,  and  spotted.'* 

The  sympathy  that  evidently  exists  between  bodies  sepa- 
rated from  eacn  other,  but  previously  connected,  has  given 
rise  to  many  absurd  stories.  It  is  told  of  Taliocotius,  that 
bavins;  made  a  nose  for  a  patient,  cut  out  of  a  ]>ig,  the  poor 
man^s  snout  fell  ofl"  the  moment  the  ho[^  \vns  slaughtered.  A 
similar  belief  prevails  among  iioriiculturists,  who  assert  that 
the  graft  perishes  when  the  parent  tree  decays.  A  very  singu- 
lar phenomenon  is  observed  in  wine  countries,  where  the  wine 
in  wood  enters  into  a  state  of  slight  efferrescence,  and  even  ef- 
'^oresoence,  when  the  yines  begin  to  throw  out  their  blossoms. 
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It  therefore  appears  to  me  more  than  probable  that  mon- 
struosities  are  by  no  means  original  mal-conformations;  but 
ftrise^  during  gestation^  from  physical  or  moral  influences  that 
affect  the  mother,  however  unoonsdous  she  may  be  of  their 
action.  We  have  frequent  instances  of  violence  oocaaoning 
preternatural  derelopements.  Mr.  Giron  Buzareingues  men- 
tions that  a  violent  blow  was  given  to  a  gravid  bitch,  who 
produced  eight  pupsy  all  of  which  eauseptuig  one,  had  the 
hind4egs  wanting,  malconformed,  or  weaK. 

A  further  disquisition  would  lead  me  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  sketch.  I  shall  therefore  relate  some  eurious  cases  of 
monstruosities,  that  would  seem  to  set  at  nought  our  ideas 
regarding  the  indispensabililj^  of  certain  organs  to  the  func- 
tions of  life. 

Various  instances  are  recorded  of  the  union  of  two  or  more 
liDetuses.  We  have  lately  seen  the  Siamese  twins,  and  audi 
a  preternatural  formation  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  the 
Joumsl  de  Verdun>  1709^  a  case  is  related  of  two  twin  female 
children  who  were  united  at  the  loins,  with  only  one  intestinsl 
canal.  They  were  seven  years  old,  could  walk  abont^  em- 
brace each  other  in  the  fondest  manner,  and  both  were  pro- 
ficient in  several  languages.  Buffon  gives  the  history  of  two 
Hungarian  girls,  who  were  also  joined  together  in  the  lumbar 
region.  Helena,  who  was  the  hrst-born,  became  tall  and 
straight ;  Judith,  her  sister,  was  of  a  diminutive  size,  and 
slightly  arched.  At  six  years  of  age  she  was  attacked  with 
hemiplegia,  and  never  recovered  perfect  health.  Helena  was 
sprightly  and  intelligent.  With  the  exception  of  the  small- 
pox ana  measles,  under  which  they  laboured  at  the  same 
time,  their  ailments  were  always  distinct.  They  Kved  until 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  Judith  was  attacked  with  a  fever, 
that  shortly  terminated  her  existence.  The  horror  exprased 
by  Helena  in  beholding  her  dead  companion,  with  whom  she 
had  been  identified  in  sisterly  love  for  so  many  years,  cannot 
be  described ;  but  her  agonies  were  of  short  duration,  for  in 
three  minutes  she  also  had  ceased  to  live.  On  their  post 
mortem  examination  each  was  found  to  have  possessed  dis- 
tinct viscera.  The  aorta  and  vena  cava  were  united  above 
the  origin  of  the  iliac  arteries,  so  that  no  severing  operation 
could  have  been  performed  without  destroying  them  both. 

Duverney  relates  the  case  of  twins  united  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  They  only  lived  six  days ;  the  strongest  of 
the  two  died  firs^  and  was  fdlowed  by  lus  companion  three 
hours  after.    Haller  records  upwards  of  thirty  cases  ol  a 
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similar  nature  ;  and  various  skeletons  of  this  description  are 
to  be  seen  in  our  museums.  Miinster  saw  two  girls  united 
by  the  forehead.  They  had  then  attained  their  tenth  year, 
when  one  of  them  died.  It  therefore  became  indispensable  to 
separate  ihem^  bat  the  unfortunate  creature  did  not  survive 
the  operation.  Dadbenton  describes  two  duldren  united  at 
the  back  of  the  head. 

Such  miserable  junctions  naturally  suggested  the  idea  of 
effecting  a  separation  by  surgical  means ;  but  1  believe  this 
operation  was  only  once  performed  with  n  successful  result. 
Two  little  girls  were  united  from  the  -xiplioid  cartilage  to  the 
umbilicus.  The  uniting  substance  was  au  inch  in  thickness, 
six  lines  in  breadtii,  and  five  inches  in  circumference.  In  the 
centre  of  the  junction  was  the  umbilical  ring  common  to  both. 
The  umbilical  vessds  were  separated  and  tied;  the  ligature 
fell  at  the  expiration  of  nine  days;  and  then  Zwingler,  the 
operator,  proceeded  to  divide  the  remaining  bonds. 

Various  monsters  have  been  seen  with  four  arms  and  three 
legs,  or  four  legs  and  two  or  three  arms.  The  history  of  the 
double-headed  infant  of  Oxford  is  curious.  This  creature  had 
two  heads  diametrically  opposite,  four  arms,  one  body  and 
two  lower  extremities.  These  heads  were  doubly  baptized; 
one  by  the  name  of  Martha,  and  the  other  Mary.  Tlie  fea- 
tures were  diiferent ;  Mary's  was  smiling,  Martha^s  dejected. 
The  latter  died  two  days  after  her  birth,  and  Mary  exfured  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after. 

A  curious  monster  of  a  similar  description  is  recorded  to 
have  lived  at  the  court  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  It  had 
been  taught  several  languages,  and  music.  One  head  was 
intelligent,  the  other  remarkably  stupid.  This  creature  lived 
twenty-eight  years,  when  one  of  tlie  individuals  died.  The 
other  survived  several  days,  but  gradually  drooped  as  tlie  body 
of  liis  late  companion  was  decomposing.  In  ulclcn  writers 
we  have  many  curious  eases.  How  far  they  may  be  entitled 
to  credit  I  cannot  say ;  although  we  have  no  reason  to  deny 
the  fact,  when  we  daily  witness  the  most  singular  malconfor- 
mations.  Liceti  relates  the  case  of  a  child  with  two  legs, but 
seven  heads  and  seven  arms.  Bartholinus  mentions  one  with 
three  heads,  each  of  which  uttered  the  most  horriUe  cries^ 
and  then  expired. 

While  these  unfortunates  were  visited  with  several  heads, 
instances  have  been  known  of  heads  that  had  attained  a  most 
enormous  volume.  In  Tunis,  there  was  a  Moor  of  thirty 
jeaiii  iji  age,  whose  head  was  so  large,  that  crowds  followed 
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him  in  tiie  streets ;  and  his  month  mm  of  such  a  capacity^ 
that  he  could  devour  a  large  melon  as  easily  as  an  apple. 

This  man  was  an  idiot*  At  Lucca,  Benvenuti  saw  a  lad, 
otherwise  well-proportioned,  whose  liead  at  the  age  of  seven 
began  to  increase  so  rapidly,  tliat  when  he  was  twenty-^even 
it  measured  thirty-seven  inches  eight  lines  in  cireumlerence, 
and  his  face  was  hfti  en  inches  lonir. 

Singular  monstruosiiies  have  been  seen,  where  heads  and 
bodies  seemed  actually  to  be  growing  from  ui  hans^inf;  to  in- 
dividuals. Winslow  knew  an  Italian  child,  of  eight  ^ears  of 
age,  who  earned  a  litde  head  under  the  third  left  nh,  and 
peeping  out  as  if  the  body  of  the  one  had  been  oonoealed  in 
that  of  the  other.  Both  heads  had  been  christened ;  the  one 
James,  the  other  Matthew.  When  the  ear  of  little  Matthew 
was  pinched,  his  host  James  forthwith  began  to  roar.  The 
Bengal  cfaild^  whose  case  is  related  by  Valentin  and  Home, 
is  equally  singular.  Here  one  head  was  placed  abort  tlie 
other,  tlie  suporior  one  nearly  as  well  conformed  as  the 
lower;  botii  aditered  intimately.  The  upper  face  nssnnied 
somewhat  of  an  ul)lique  direction.  Each  head  had  its  distinct 
brain:  sonuaiines  one  head  was  fast  asleep  while  his  neigh- 
bour was  wide  awake,  aiul  one  head  would  cry  most  piteously 
if  you  pulled  the  hair  of  the  other ;  but,  what  was  still  more 
singular,  when  the  one  was  fed,  its  companion  expressed  its 
gratification,  and  water  flowed  from  its  mouth*  This  monster 
uved  four  years,  and  probably  would  have  liTed  much  longer, 
but  for  the  bite  of  a  venomous  reptile. 

In  a  former  article  I  alluded  to  encephalous  and  anencepha- 
lous  cases,  where  there  were  either  no  heads  or  heads  without 
brains.  Of  the  first  variety  Beclard  relates  the  following:  A 
woman  at  Angers  was  delivered  of  twins,  one  of  which  not 
only  was  without  a  head,  but  only  showed  tlie  inferior  prrt 
of  the  body  ;  without  arms,  a  small  stump-like  excrescence 
growing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  chest;  the  feet  were 
turned  inwards,  and  without  toes.  The  creature  was  oi  tlie 
male  sex.  The  body  presented  one  cavity  without  any 
diaphragm ;  nor  eonld  any  trace  of  liyer,  spleen,  cesophasus, 
or  stomach  be  detected  s  the  intestinal  tube  commenoad  at 
tiie  u]>per  part  of  the  body,  but  was  impertioua  $  the  paneress 
and  kidneys  were  as  usual ;  the  umbilical  vein  anise  nom  the 
cava,  and  the  umbilical  arteries  from  the  hypogastric.  There 
were  ten  ribs  on  each  side,  and  the  spinal  marrow  threw  out 
its  regular  nerves. 
Brunei  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  nude  in&nt  bom  without 
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brains.  The  frontul  bone  was  thrown  back,  and  flattened  on 
the  sphenoid  in  such  a  manner  tiiat  the  c)  e:^  appeared  above 
his  head.  The  parietal  and  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  were  wanting,  although  the  oigan  of  hearing  was 
well  conformed.  Not  a  vestige  of  brain  could  be  discovered ; 
yet  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  crossed  the  basis  of  the 
cranium*  The  spinal  marrow  arose  from  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra.  The  organs  of  sight  were  perfect.  Saviard  describes 
an  infant  in  which  all  the  !)ones  of  tne  cranium  were  wanting, 
and,  instead  of  a  brain,  the  skin  merely  covered  a  cyst,  con- 
taining a  red  pulpy  substance  resembling  brain^  whence  arose 
several  nerves. 

It  is,  no  (luuht,  to  these  malconformations  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  various  stories  of  children  with  heads  of  monkeys, 
goats,  pigs,  &c.,  or  of  tliat  child  w  hose  face  represented  the 
devil,  and  who  was  described  as  "  Cacodaemonis  pictures 
quam  humancs  fieune  similius/'  &c*  The  idle  tales  of  Cy- 
clopes are  abo  to  be  sought  in  such  accidental  preternatural 
appearances,  and  several  instances  are  recorded  of  children 
born  ^\  lth  a  single  eye  in  the  forehead.  It  w^ould  be  useless 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  painful  subject.  Those  who  wish  for 
more  itiformation  may  gratify  their  curiosity  by  consulting 
the  works  of  T!  a11cr,  ScBramering,and  other  writers,  who  have 
treated  this  matter  ei  /;;-o/r?<fo. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  t<i  nic  that  monstruosities  are 
purely  accidental,  suhjoct  to  no  laws  of  nature,  but  deviations 
from  them.    We  leave  to  theologasters  the  question  of  their 
lieing  visitations  of  divine  wratli.    The  only  theories  that  can 
admit  of  discussion  are  the  following:  Ist,  The  imagination 
of  the  mother;  2nd,  Accidental  causes ;  and  3rd»  An  original 
monstrous  germ.   Maternal  marks  arising  from  longings  and 
terror,  as  I  have  already  observed,  seemed  to  warrant  the  iirst 
conclusion ;  yet  it  is  not  tenable.    What  has  imagination  to 
do  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  also  presents  monstrous 
conformations  ?    Are  \\  e  to  attribute  the  same  power  of 
ininiT'^if^tion  to  the  brute  creation  ?  and,  although  we  may 
fuUv  iuliuit  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  the  uterine  sys- 
tem and  external  objects,  yet  we  camiot  refer  headless  and 
double  and  triple  embryos  to  this  influence.    The  last  hypo- 
thesis is  also  fraugiit  with  objections.   We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  all  germs  or  seed  are  perfect  in  themselves. 
Were  there  monstrous  germs,  there  would  ensue  monstrous 
races.  That  germs  may  be  acddentally  vitiated  and  impaired 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  such  an  adventitious  occurrence 
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does  not  constitute  an  oris^inal  monstruosity.  Duverncy  and 
Winslow  luaiiiUaiied  lliat,  in  the  case  of  a  double  uiou:>t€r, 
the  monstruosity-  arose  in  the  primitive  genu.  Lemery  and 
other  physiologist^^  on  the  contrary^  iniiisted  tliat  double 
foetuses  arise,  as  I  have  already  stated^  from  a  iunctlon  or 
fusion  bet^iveen  two  separate  bodies,  or,  in  short,  the  union  of 
twins  or  triple  conceptions,  &c.  Anatomical  investigations 
confirmed  this  opinion,  since  in  double-headed  foetuses  two 
distinct  sets  of  organs  arc  generally  found. 

This  subject  has  occupied  the  most  ingenious  piiiloso])hers 
for  centuries  ;  and  the  result  of  their  experiments  and  dcljates 
seems  to  warrant  the  prol)ubility  of  these  melancholy  devia- 
tions from  nature,  foolishly  denominated  iusi  mtunc,  being 
purely  accidental.  The  experiments  of  Jacobi  seem  to  con- 
firm this  opinion,  since  he  was  able  to  produce  preternatural 
fecundation  in  the  eggs  of  fishes. 

This  investigation  may  appear  idle ;  yet,  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  it  is  fraught  with  interest  as  regarding  the  ge- 
neration of  aiiinirils  nutl  plants.  Its  study  affords  a  lively  il- 
lustration of  tiiosc  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  that  regu- 
late the  universe,  and  which  seem  to  admit  that  every  ])ar- 
ticle  of  matter  sliould  be  endowed  with  a  specitic  vitality,  a 
specific  individuality.  This  attraction  is  daily  seen  in  the  fe- 
cundation of  the  spawn  of  fish.  Myriads  of  these  eras  are  ac- 
cumulated in  ponds  and  riyers  \  vet  in  this  mass  ^e  fecnn- 
dating  principle  solely  selects  and  in]])r(\:j;nate8  those  that  na- 
turally claim  its  vivifying  powers.  Wonderful  harmony,  that 
man  alone  endeavours  to  destroy ! — harmony  so  perfect,  that 
Aristoxenus  and  Alcmseon  maintained  that  it  was  an  emana- 
tion of  the  diapason  of  celesti[Ll  music  between  the  planets,  our 
globe,  and  our  five  senses,  forming  a  diatonic  series  of  seven 
tones;  while  Hippocrates  justly  denominated  these  organic 

laws  die  CONFLUXUS  UNUS,  CONSPIRATIO  tNICA,  CONSEN- 
TIKNTfA  OMMIA. 
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Tbb  greater  tbe  complexity  of  a  ]^eoe  of  machinery,  and 
the  more  labour  it  is  called  upon  to  perform,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  its  wear  and  tear.  This  applies  to  human  life  as  well 
as  to  mechanism.  The  derangement  of  its  component  parts- 
its  springs  and  wheels,  will  .'ilso  be  in  the  rnt'in  of  their  com- 
pliratlon.  T\\uh  do  wc  find  tliat  the  brute  crciition  arc  less 
subject  to  those  affections  that  abridge  their  days  than  man- 
kind. Their  life  is  natural,  except  when  under  the  sway  of 
domestication :  ours  is  artiticial ;  and  higii  civilization  tends 
to  render  it  still  more  unnatural  than  it  would  most  probably 
have  been  in  a  simple  and  patriarchal  e:nstence.  Endowed 
with  more  acuteness  of  sensibility  than  animals,  we  are  ren- 
dered more  susceptible  of  the  extremes  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain ;  and  our  voluptuous  enjoyments  are  perhaps  more  pre- 
judicial than  our  sufferings.  Had  not  the  Creator  wisely 
granted  us  tlie  faculty  of  rcnsoning,  we  should  have  been  the 
most  wrctclicd  of  all  orgauizrd  V)eings. 

Tlie  tenure  of  life  depends  upon  the  sum  of  vitality  origi- 
nally deposited,  and  the  extent  of  our  drafts  upon  this  capital^ 
which  we  too  frequently  exhaust  by  untimely  expenses,  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  man 
can  live  six  or  seven  times  longer  than  the  years  required  to 
attain  puberty.  This  epoch  is  placed  at  our  fourteenth  year. 
This  calculation  would  therefore  yield  from  84  to  98  years  of 
age.  Our  own  imprudences,  and  the  disorders  resulting  from 
them,  are  more  hostile  in  abridging  this  period  than  nature, 
all-wise  and  all-bountiful.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  all  the 
excesses  to  which  we  expose  our  frail  and  complicated  being, 
as  if  we  were  resolved  to  try  hy  every  possible  experiment  how 
far  it  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  destructive  agents,  we 
can  only  marvel  in  beholding  so  many  instances  of  longevity. 
In  this  wasteful  existence  how  many  valuable  hours  do  we  not 
lose  ?  how  many  real  enjoyments  have  we  not  deprived  our- 
selves of?  When  compared  to  the  immensity  of  time,  life  is 
but  an  idle  span.  Let  us  deduct  even  frnm  old  age  the  years 
of  infancv,  the  years  of  caducity,  aiul  tlic  years  of  sleep, — alas ! 
whatremaineth  of  our  many  and  oar  energetic  days  ?  Mau- 
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pertuis  calculated  that  in  an  ordinary  life  man  could  scarcely 
enjoy  more  than  three  years  of  happiness^' mixed  up  with 
si3cty  or  eighty  years  of  misery  or  insipidity  ;  and  yet  how  mi- 
serable are  we  at  the  thought  of  qiiittini^  this  short-leased 
tenement,  though  every  wretchedness  renders  our  abode  a 
constant  scene  of  uneasiness.  It  has  been  computed  that  out 
of  about  nine  hundred  millions  of  liuniaii  ])einjjs  that  are  scat- 
tcre^l  over  tlie  globe,  it  is  more  than  pr(>hal>U>  (liat  we  could 
nuliiud  nine  thousand  uidividuals  blessed  vvitli  happiness,  even 
taking  happiness  in  its  most  hmited  sense — content.  Were 
it  not  for  the  terrors  of  fdttirity,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
our  exutence  would  lose  much  of  its  value.  Socrates  termed 
philosophy  ^  the  preparation  for  death  the  same  may  be 
said  of  our  r  xist^oe. 

Happily  for  man^  life  is  a  dream^  all  is  illusion ;  sufferings 
alone  are  positive;  Pandora's  box  is  its  best  illustration* 
Could  we  have  slept  away  our  existence  in  constant  visions, 
wp  slinnld  have  lived  as  lung  as  in  a  waking  state.  AVhen  we 
contemplate  the  flocks  of  human  beings  scattered  like  cattle 
on  the  fare  of  the  universe,  vnth  scarcely  more  intellect  tiian 
the  beasts  of  the  same  lield,  we  miglit  ask  for  what  were  they 
created  ?  doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of  sickness  or  of  war,  vic- 
tims of  their  own  follies  or  the  ambitious  projects  of  others 
As  far  as  regards  this  lifie^  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  seek  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  these  inquiries  we  too  often  seek  to  guess 
that  which  we  can  never  know^  and  to  know  that  which  we  can 
never  guess !  We  all  complain  andmurmur  like  the  woodman  in 
the  fable,  yet  are  loath  to  accept  the  relief  we  loudly  call  for. 

The  longevity  of  the  first  races,  and  the  ])atriarchs,  are  re- 
cords foreign  to  tlie  investigations  of  natural  history ;  we  must 
seek  for  nu  re  recent  examples.  Hallcr  had  collected  the 
cases  of  inany  centenaries,  amountinir  to  sixty-two  who  had 
rearhed  from  100  to  120;  twenty-nine  fi  ri!n  1  20  to  130;  and 
filh'i  n  from  130  to  140.  Few  instances  are  autlienticatcd  be- 
yond this  period:  yet  we  find  one  Eceleston,  whu  hved  143 


gian,  who  counted  a  century  and  a  half ;  and  our  Thomas 
Parr  would  most  probably  have  passed  his  152nd  year  but  for 
an  excess.  Henry  Jenkins  lived  to  169 ;  and  we  have  on  re> 
cord  the  case  of  a  Negress^  aged  175.  "nie  Hun^uian  fiumily 

of  John  Rovui  were  remarkable  for  their  longevity :  the  fi^er 
lived  to  172,  the  wife  to  164 ;  they  had  been  married  148 
years,  and  their  youngest  child  was  115;  and  such  was  the 
mfluence  of  habit  and  filial  affectiouj  that  this  tkiid  wis 
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treated  \vith  all  the  severity  of  paternal  rigidity^  and  did  not 
dare  to  act  without  his  pajut^s  and  imunma's  permission. 

By  the  calculations  of  Sus.snnlcii,  out  of  one  thousand  in- 
diyiduds^  only  one  attained  97 ;  and  not  more  than  one  lived 
to  the  age  of  100,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand. 
In  the  census  of  Italy,  taken  under  Yespanan,  there  were 
found  fifty-four  of  100,  fifty  seven  of  110,  two  of  125,  four  of 
ISO,  and  three  of  140.  In  China,  under  Kien  Long,  in  1784, 
there  were  only  four  individuals  who  had  attained  their  100th 
year.  According  to  Larrey,  there  were  at  Cairo  thirty-five 
persons  who  liad  exceeded  their  century.  In  Russia,  in  1814, 
out  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety- one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  rifty  deaths,  w  ere  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  from  100  to  132.  In  a  register  of  deaths  in  Paris,  taken 
in  1817»  there  were  found  in  twenty-one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  nine  from  95  to  100,  and  the  general 
proportion  of  centenaries  in  that  city  is  one  to  three  thousand. 

What  are  the  circumstances  most  fovourable  to  longevity ! 
This  question  is  not  easily  answered ;  for  we  find  in  instances 
of  advanced  age  that  some  individuals  have  led  a  most  regu- 
lar and  abstemious  life,  wliile  others  liave  indulged  in  various 
excesses.  These  observations,  however,  are  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  form  a  conclusive  opinion_,  as  the  constitutional  vi- 
gour and  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals  dilier  widely. 
It  is  probable  that  a  regular  mode  of  living  is  the  moat  likely 
to  prolooi  our  yean,  whatever  may  be  &at  regularity  in  a 
comparative  point  of  view.  A  sober  man,  who  coomiita  oc- 
casional excesses,  ia  more  likely  to  suffer  tlian  another  man 
who  gets  drunk  every  night,  provided  that  these  excesses  do 
not  differ  in  regard  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  stimulus.  In 
these  melnrtrholy  instances  the  excitement  is  constant,  and  the 
indirect  debility  which  it  may  produce  has  scarcely  time  to 
break  dow  n  tlie  system  ere  it  is  again  wound  up  to  its  usual 
pitch,  to  use  the  vulgar  expression,  by  a  hair  of  the  same 
hound.''  The  principal  attribute  of  life  that  renovates  for 
awhile  its  moral  and  its  physical  exhaustion  ia  excHabUUy, 
and  a  constant  exdiemettt  is  therefore  indispensable,  to  serve 
as  fuel  to  the  consuming  fire*  This  was  to  a  certain  degree 
ihe  basis  on  which  Brown  founded  his  doctrine.  He  traced 
a  scale  of  life  like  that  of  a  thermometer, — health  in  the  cen- 
tre, death  at  each  exl  remity:  onesenle  ascending  frotn  liealth 
was  graduated  according  to  stimulaimg  agency,  tiie  other  to 
debilitating  causes ;  and  therefore  the  system  was  to  be  sti- 
mulated or  lowered  according  to  this  gradation*    It  would  be 
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foreign  to  thia  work  to  point  out  tiie  absurdity  of  tins  theory^ 

although  we  must  admit  its  ingemiity,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
its  correctness.  The  chief  practical  objection  to  it  was  the 
diversity  of  constitutions  and  idiosyncrasies,  and  the  different 
action  of  stimulating  or  de])iessing  agents  in  health  and  in 
disease  ;  the  eflfects  of  alimentary  and  medicinal  substances 
being  totally  different  in  tliese  several  conditions. 

According  to  habit^  a  certain  sum  of  stimulus  is  requisite  lo 
Iceep  up  the  necessary  eicitement ;  and  this  sum  mnot  be  im* 
mediately  and  suddenly  withdrawn  in  weak  subjects  without 
some  risk ;  in  health,  perhaps,  the  experiment  may  be  sslelj 
made  at  all  times,  and  under  any  circumstances,  although  it 
might  be  wiser  to  operate  the  change  by  degrees ;  and  it  must 
moreover  be  recollected^  tliat  an  habitual  drunkard  is  in  a 
morbid  condition,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Six  causes  chiefly  exert  their  influence  upon  life : 

1.  Climate,  and  soil. 

2.  Difterence  of  races. 

3.  Complexion  and  stature. 

4.  Period  of  development  during  gestation,  and  of  subse- 
quent growth. 

5.  Mode  of  living. 

6*  Moral  emotions,  occupations. 

Climates  that  are  moderately  cold  are  more  favoursble  to 
long  life.  This  observation  equally  applies  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  and  trees  that  have  scarcdy  attained  their  full 
growth  in  northern  regions  are  drooping  in  the  south,  lliere 
also  we  find  beasts  and  birds  resisting  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  by  the  thickness  of  their  coats  and  plumage,  or  a 
layer  of  fjrease ;  while  many  animals  burrow  in  tlie  earth  to 
seek  a  state  of  torpor  and  insensi])ility,  until  restored  to  ac- 
tive life  by  a  more  genial  temperature.  Drj'ncss  of  soil  is 
another  source  of  health  and  life ;  and  the  hardy  mountjiineer's 
existence  is  seldom  abridged  by  the  diseases  tliat  visit  liu  n- 
babitants  of  damp  and  swampy  regions.  Steril  plains  <at 
more  salubrious  than  regions  covered  with  a  rank  and  exube- 
rant vegetation,  or  highly  cultivated  grounds,  firom  many  ob- 
vious reasons.  The  humid  earth  is  not  turned  up,  and  de- 
cayed vegetable  substances  are  not  acted  upon  in  a  deleterious 
manner  by  the  solar  heat.  When  we  consider  the  various 
causes  of  disease  that  must  abound  in  crowded  and  corrupt 
cities,  we  might  imagine  that  mortality  would  be  much  greater 
than  in  tlie  country ;  yet  observation  has  not  proved  this  dif- 
ference to  be  as  material  as  one  might  expect,  at  least  as  rer 
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gards  diflease^  the  sad  effecte  of  poverty  and  starvation  not 
being  taken  into  account.   Varions  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  this  apparent  anomaly.   In  cities  a  more  regular  state  of 
excitement  prevails^  and  man's  constant  oocnpations  scarcely 
give  him  time  to  attend  to  slight  ailments,  that,  imder  other 
circumstances,  might  be  aggravated.   Mmover,  intermittent 
fevers  and  visceral  affecHons  are  more  frequent  in  tlic  coun- 
try ;  and  cottagers  arc  exposed  to  more  constant  damp  and 
severer  revolutions   in  the  atmospheric  constitution  than 
citizens.    Tlie  mortality  amongst  men  is  greater  in  cities  tlian 
in  women  ;  the  latter  do  not  enjoy  so  long  a  Hfe  in  the  coun- 
try. March  and  April  have  been  iuund  the  most  fatal  months. 
They  are  periods  of  atmospheric  transition  from  cold  to  a 
higher  temperature,  and  most  therefore  prove  trying  to  the 
weak  and  the  aged.  The  end  of  autumn  is  also  deemed  a 
sickly  period;  and  the  equinoxes  have  ever  been  considered 
critical,  the  solstices  much  less  injurious.   In  Great  Britain 
and  the  north-westerly  regions  of  Europe,  nortlierly  and  east* 
erly  winds  are  more  prevalent  in  March,  A])rll,  and  May, 
owmg,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  currents  established  to  replace 
the  warmer  air,  as  it  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  Atlai^tic  aiid 
more  southerly  countries.    These  winds  arc  generally  dry  and 
cold,  followed  by  fogs,  and  give  rise  to  catarrhs,  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  atlections.    It  is  calculated  that  in  our  climes 
pulmonary  aiicctior»s  carry  oflf  one-fifth  of  tlie  population,  or 
191  in  1000. 

In  regard  to  the  variety  of  races,  it  has  been  observed  that 
those  people  who  sooner  attain  pubescence  are  the  shortest* 
lived.  Precocious  excitement  must  bring  on  premature  old 
age.  Negroes  seldom  attain  an  advanced  period  of  life ;  and 
the  progress  of  years  is  more  rapidly  descried  in  their  feat  ures 
and  their  form  than  in  Europeans  who  Iiave  migrated  to  their 
clime.  The  negroes  of  Congo,  Mozambique,  and  Zanguebar, 
seldom  reach  their  fiftieth  vcar.  In  northern  latitudes  lon- 
gevity is  more  frequent :  this  is  observed  in  Sweden,  Russia, 
P(Hand,  Non*'ay.  Some  writers  have  looked  upon  tiie  es- 
tablished religion  of  a  country  as  inlluoneing  the  duration  of 
life;  and  Toaldo  asserted  that  Christians  are  shorter-lived 
than  Jews.  To  this  observation  it  may  bo  remarked,  that 
Jews  are  in  general  a  very  sober,  industrious,  and  active  race, 
circnmstances  that  must  materially  tend  to  prolong  their 
days.  Moreover,  })y  their  legislation  they  are  very  careful  in 
the  choice  of  the  meat  they  consume.   In  Catholic  countries 
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ftsting  maybe  taken  into  calculation^  not  from  the  effects  of 
abstcmiousneaa^which  would  be  more  favourable  tohealth  than 
iajuhoua^  but  the  audden  return  to  feaating  and  gormandizing, 

hy  \ray  of  revcnire,  when  the  fast  is  over.  Shrove  Tuesday 
.ind  Easter  Sunday  are  noted  in  red  k'tters  in  the  gastronomic 
ahnanac  ;  and  the  suppers  that  follow  tlie  midnight  masses  of 
Christmas  generally  require  tlie  apothecary^s  aid  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.* 

In  regard  to  conformation^  very  tall  and  spare  subjects  are 
seldom  lona-lived ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
stunted  and  diminutive.  A  well-set  body^  with  a  broad  and 
deep  chest,  a  neck  not  over-long,  with  weU-formed  and  firm 
muscles^  generally  hold  forth  a  fair  prospect  of  old  age. 

Children  bom  before  the  regular  period  of  gestation,  those 
who  have  been  weaned  too  early,  or  given  to  nurses  whose 
milk  was  not  of  a  proper  fjuahty,  are  seldom  strong.  Too 
rapid  a  growtli  will  also  shorten  the  space  of  existence. 

Our  avocations  and  pursuits  materially  affect  heakh  and  the 
consequent  duration  of  life ;  and  the  nature  of  the  excitement 
man  is  submitted  to  produces  a  remarkable  effect  It  has 
been  eslculated  in  France  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
academicians,  whose  aggregate  years  were  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eleven, averaged  sixty-nine  years  and  two  months. 
The  following  calculation  of  Madden  will  further  illustrate 
this  curious  subject. 

AGES  OF  ORBAT  MBN. 

Natural  Philosophers, 
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*  The  advocates  of  fasting  liave  calculated  Uiat  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  bermiiB  who  bad  kved  dem  thotnaad  five  hundred  and  eigbty- 
nino  yeait^  the  aveiage  age  was  seventy  throe  yean  and  three  months. 
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40 


To  thh  list  we  mnv  nrld  the  follo\\nnir 


vity  from  the  late  publication  of  Mr.  Farren : 

Adiine  . 
Alcock 
Bemabel  . 
Celdnim 
Canpra 
Casipini 
Gerretti  . 
CbUd  • 
Creigbtoa  > 
Eichole 
Genimani  • 
Gibbont 
Ham 


instances  of  longe- 


93 

H  impel 

• 

91 

Hesse        ,  , 

• 

• 

89 

Leveridge 

• 

90 

Lopes 

84 

Pittoni  . 

DO 

101 

Sala  . 

90 

Schell  . 

97 

Schramm  •  . 

80 

Telleman  » 

• 

96 

F.  Turner 

98 

W.  Turner  . 

• 

90 

Wagennell 

.  86 

91 
90 
103 
90 
100 
99 
87 


86 

99 
88 
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In  regard  to  the  mortality  of  musicians,  wc  give  with  much 
pleasure  the  fuilowing  extract  from  the  same  work : 

The  ages  of  468  persons  at  death,  were  all  that  could  be 
obtaiiied  from  s  biography  of  musiciaiia ;  of  these,  109  bom 
imce  the  year  1740  axe  exdoded,  becaase  some  of  ^eir  colem« 
poiaries  vere  yet  living  at  the  date  of  such  biography,  also  41 
more  are  excluded  as  having  died  under  60  yeats  of  oge.  There 
remain  then,  the  ages  at  death  of  31tt  persons  on  which  the 
present  observation  is  made. 

From  the  ages  of  50  years  to  the  end  of  hfe,  the  apparent 
rate  of  mortality  among  musicians,  appears  very  nearly  with  tlie 
lowest  known  rate,  or  that  which  prevails  in  villages,  and  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  such  rate  should  so  agree  without  being 
the  true  one.  For  a  musuaan  to  belong  to  the  last  dass  of  ' 
human  life,  is  yerj  credible,  when  it  is  considered  that  eminence 
can  only  be  attained  by  dose  mental  devotion  to  an  exalted 
science,  and  unremitting  application  to  its  practical  acquurement, 
which  abstraction  would  interrupt  and  intemperance  destroy. 

The  roe?ui  age  of  musicians,  born  sittre  16 '0,  is  67j  rear-, 
or  two  years  greater  than  those  born  before  \  from  "r  IikIi  it 
might  be  eonveniently  concluded,  that  the  moderns  were  longer 
lived  than  the  aneicnts.  The  case  is  precisely  the  reverse,  at 
least  tor  ages  above  50,  to  which  alone  the  niaterials  are  appli* 
cable.  The  expectation  of  life  at  the  age  of  60  of  the  andenta 
were  nearly  15  years,  of  the  modem  musidans  13^.  The  ma- 
terials (limited  as  they  are)  from  which  these  conclusions  are 
drawn,  support  the  doctrine,  that  the  mortality  of  the  modems 
is  less  at  middle,  but  greater  at  advanced  age»  than  the  morta* 
lity  of  the  ancients. 

Dr.  Caspar,  oi  Be  rlin,  in  his  late  very  interesting  work  on 
the  duration  of  human  life,  has  given  the  following  eonclusions : 

Medium  longeviQr* 


CleijA'tnen  65 

Merchants  62 

Ckrks  .61 

Farmers  61 

Hilltaiy  meD  59 

Lawyers  58 

Artists  .57 

ISIedicai  men  56 

The  results  of  the  other  daises,  with  respect  to  their  united  ages»  and 
the  aveiage  of  each,  are— 

Average, 

Moral  philosophers  ,  united  ages  I -4 17  70 
Sculptors  and  painters       .  1412  70 

▲tttoois  OD  law  and  i  u  r isp  rudenoe     1894  69 
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Medical  authors  united  ages 

Authors  on  revealed  religion 

Philoloj^ists  

Musical  composers 
Novelists  and  miscellaneous  authors 
Dramatists  .... 
Authors  on  natural  religion  . 
Poets  


Average. 

1368 

68 

1350 

67 

1823 

G6 

1284 

64 

1257 

62i 

1249 

62 

1245 

62 

1144 

57 

This  calculation  was  made  most  probably  in  Prussia. 

Dr.  Gaspares  view  of  longevity  are  not  only  highly  interesting 
but,  if  correct,  may  lead  to  many  important  conclusions.  He 
maintains  that — 

1.  The  female  sex  enjoys,  at  every  period  or  epoch  of  life, 
except  at  puberty,  at  which  epoch  tiie  mortality  is  greater 
among  young  females — a  greater  longevity  than  the  male  sex. 

2.  Pregnancy  and  labour  occasion,  indeed,  a  considerable  loss 
of  life,  but  this  loss  disappears  or  is  lost  in  the  general  mass. 

3.  The  so-called  climacteric  periods  of  life  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  influence  on  the  longevity  of  either  sex. 

4.  The  medium  duration  of  life  at  this  present  time  (1835),  is 
in  Russia,  about  21  years ;  in  Prussia,  29  ;  in  Switzerland,  34  ; 
in  France,  35  ;  in  Belgium,  36 ;  and  in  England,  38  years. 

5.  The  medium  duration  of  life  has,  in  recent  times,  increased 
very  greatly  in  most  cities  of  Europe. 

6.  In  reference  to  the  influence  of  professional  occupations  in 
life,  it  seems  that  cler<Tymen  are  on  the  whole,  the  longest, 
and  medical  men  are  the  shortest  hvers.  Military  men  are 
nearly  between  the  two  extremes,  but  yet,  proportionably  they 
more  frequently  than  others  reach  very  advanced  years. 

7.  The  mortality  is  very  generally  greater  in  manufacturing 
than  in  agricultural  districts. 

8.  Marriage  is  decidedly  favourable  to  longevity. 

9.  The  mortality  among  the  poor  is  always  greater  than 
among  the  wealthier  classes. 

10.  The  mortality  in  a  population  appears  to  be  always  pro- 
portionate to  its  fecundity — as  the  numl)er  of  births  increases, 
60  does  the  number  of  deaths  at  the  same  time. 


If  this  last  assertion  be  correct,  Malthus's  doctrine  must  have 
been  idle. 

It  appears  that  in  general  more  males  are  bom  than  females 
— this  difference  has  been  attributed  to  the  age  of  the  parents ; 
when  the  mother  is  older  than  the  father  the  female  offspring  are 
more  numerous — the  same  is  observed  when  both  parents  have 
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attained  an  advanced  age — but  when  the  fatlier^s  age  exceeds 
that  of  the  mothers',  sons  are  chiefly  the  result  of  their  union, 
it  has  been  also  observed  that  vidovcrs  arc  most  frequently 
blessed  with  daughters. 

Quetelet  has  very  justly  observed  that  the  laws  which  preside 
over  the  development  of  man,  and  modify  all  his  actions,  are 
in  general  the  result  of  his  organization,  of  his  years,  his  state 
of  independence,  the  surrounding  institutions,  local  influence, 
and  an  infinity  of  other  causes,  dilBcult  to  ascertain,  and  many 
of  which,  most  probably,  never  can  be  known.  Siill  if  we 
admit  the  fact,  our  wcllbcing,  in  a  great  measure,  rests  in  our 
own  hands,  as  the  progress  of  our  intellectual  attainments  may 
gradually  enable  us  to  improve  our  condition,  in  most  of  the 
points  to  which  we  have  alluded;  and  BufFun  has  observed 

that  we  know  not  to  what  extent  man  may  perfect  his  nature, 
both  in  a  moral  and  a  physical  point  of  view." 

Still  the  laws  of  our  organization,  and  which  regulate  life, 
appear  to  be  beyond  human  speculation ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  are  ruled  by  a 
harmonizing  system  tending  to  equalize  society  despite  its  in- 
stitutions. Thus,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  appear  regu- 
lated on  a  certain  scale  in  proportions  singularly  similar.  This 
circumstance  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  following  tables  of 
nativity  at  Amsterdam. 


Vears" 

Still-born. 

Born  alire. 

Boys. 

G  irU. 

Total. 

Boys. 

GirU. 

ToUl. 

I82I 

2aa 

2i£ 

3742 

3600 

7342 

1822 

222 

502 

.'1887 

3713 

7600 

1823 

'2m 

198 

4fifi 

3734 

3U9 

7182 

1824 

2111 

48-2 

4011 

3849 

7860 

1825 

2112 

173 

404 

a802 

3559 

7352 

1 820 

2iLl 

i7;J 

404 

3803 

3635 

7438 

1827 

3524 

3366 

6890 

1828 

3699 

3529 

7208 

1829 

.*)785 

3618 

7403 

1830 

2A1 

IfiO 

410 

3727 

3579 

7306 

1831 

2M 

1()H 

370 

3843 

3499 

7842 

1832 

210 

361 

3351 

3101 

6452 
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A  statistical  remit  much  nmilar,  was  made  also  in  Paris  in 
the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  as  appears  by  the  fbUowing  return : 


Yeara. 

still- born. 

Born  alive. 

Buy*. 

Qirls. 

1  Total. 

Boyi. 

GirU. 

Total. 

1823 

847 

662 

'  1509 

13752 

133  IB 

27070 

1824 

810 

677 

1487 

14647 

14f)47 

•JH8I2 

1825 

846 

675 

1521 

14989 

142(j4 

29253 

182G 

810 

737 

1547 

15187 

14783 

29970 

1827 

904 

727 

1631 

15074 

14732 

29860 

1828 

883 

743 

1626 

15117 

14484 

29601 

1829 

925 

788 

1713 

14760 

13961 

28721 

1830 

9-43 

784 

1727 

14488 

14099 

28587 

1831 

954 

755 

1709 

14414 

29530 

1632 

994 

726 

1720 

13494  1 

12789 

26283 

In'these  statements,  of  which  manvto  the  same  effect  might  be  produced, 
it  is  siiigiilnr  tlint  the  number  of  stilf-boni  iofiiats  bears  siidi  a  rcgularpro- 
portion  with  the  nativity  of  living  ones. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  to  births  is  also  stiangely  regular,  despite  the 
dilTereiice  of  cliinate,  and  instittttions,  and  the  state  of  medical  sdenoe  in 
various  countries,  as  will  appesr  manifest  by  the  following  scales : 


Proi 

aorti 

in  <if 

Jill ri 

1  Prop 

n  of  i»iha. 

bitaots  to  oue  death. 

bitants  to  one  birtb. 

London 
Glasgow  . 

46 
46 

0 
8 

46 

4 

40 

8 

[as  2 

Madrid  . 

86 

0' 

sa 

0' 

Leghorn  • 

35 

0 

25 

5 

Lyons 
Moscow 

.32 

2 

28 

5 

33 

0 

27 

5 

Palermo 

as 

0 

a 

S4 

5 

'27  0 

Paris  .  • 

81 

4 

27 

0 

Lisbon  . 

SI 

I 

28 

3 

Copenhagen 

30 

3 

80 

0 

Hamburg  . 

30 

oJ 

25 

5. 

'Hrircflona  ■ 

29 

5^ 

27 

0' 

Berlin   .  • 

29 

0 

21 

0 

Bordeaus  . 

29 

0 

S4 

0 

Napl^  .  . 

•J  8 

28 

8 

Drr^Hlcn  . 

27 

6 

S» 

0 

A  liiisterdam  • 

27 

5 

26 

0 

Bnissels 

25 

6 

21 

0 

^24  2 

Stockholm  . 

24 

6 

27 

0 

Prague 

24 

5 

28 

8 

Rome  . 

24 

30 

0 

20 

'jn 
20 

0 

5 

oJ 

Vienna 

22 

5 

20 

0 

Venice  . 
ifeOenamo  . 

19 
18 

18 

7 

26 
20 

SI 

23    2  1 

2  H 
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While  such  arcsrular  proportion  prevails  in  births  and  deaths, 
a  still  more  singular  law  seems  to  rt'u;iilatc  the  commission  of 
crimes,  of  which  the  following  registei  e  of  the  uises  brought  to 
trial  in  Fiance  is  a  proof. 


I88(i 

IS27 

IS2j< 

1829 

I 

1830 

 1 

1831 

Murder  in  general 

241 

•2,U 

•2-27 

231 

205 

2G6 

With  firo  arms  .... 

5G 

G4 

00 

61 

57 

88 

Su  n:     daggers,  &C. 

16 

7 

8 

7 

12 

30 

Knives   

no 

40 

34 

4C, 

44 

34 

Sticks,  bludgeons,  &g.  . 

28 

'J8 

31 

24 

12 

21 

Stones,  &c  

20 

•20 

21 

21 

)1 

9 

Cutting  and  contusing  instruments*  tool  s , 

35 

40 

42 

46 

49 

2 

5 

o 

2 

2 

4 

Drownini;  ..... 

G 

10 

G 

1 

4 

3 

Kicks,  and  blows  with  the  list    .  . 

28 

id 

21 

23 

J7 

26 

1 1*  i  rc  •••••• 

«  «  • 

1 

•  •  « 

1 

1  Unknown  means      •      .      «  . 

17 

1 

2 

1* 

The  criminal  etatistica  of  Frii&ee  have  produced  the  lol- 
lowing  enlcoUition:  From  7000  to  7300  criminals  are  tried  every 
year,  out  of  which  number  61  out  of  100  are  found  guilty ; 
170,000  offenders  are  charged  with  minof  oflRsncea  and  made* 
meanors,  of  whom  85  in  the  100  are  condemned  to  varicut 
punishments,  and  the  greatest  annual  calculation  which  Que- 
telet  remarks  in  an  annual  budget,  paid  much  more  reguiariy 
than  taxes,  is  as  follows : 

Condemned  to  capital  punisbment  •       •    100  to  150 

To  hard  labour  for  life  .  .  .  280 
Hard  labour  fur  a  period       .       •       •  1050 

ImprisoiuneDt    •      .      .      •  .  1220 

The  following  curious  table  has  been  drawn  of  the  causes  that 
czdted  to  the  commission  of  murder  and  the  means  resorted  to : 


AppMvnt  motives,  from 
IBM  to  1810. 

FoilOD. 

Murder. 

ttkm.  \ 

Cupidity  . 

20 

39 

237 

Adulteiy 

48 

9 

76 

Domestic  broils 

48 

120 

lai 

Jealousy  and  dcbauchcr)' 

10 

58 

115 

9  1 

Revenge,  hatred,  and  other 

motives 

23 

903 

460 

229  1 

Total 

149 

I  120 

1019 

i"  I  ■ 

d62 
,133 


1615 


266.i*! 


•  On  this  very  curious  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  various  sla- 
tislicsl  works  of  QueCelet. 
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To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  apparent  regularity  in  the 
scale  of  births,  deaths,  and  the  commission  of  crimes  t  Are  we 
ruled  by  certain  laws  that  are  only  changed  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Providence,  by  peculiar  visitations,  such  as  war, 
famine,  and  pestilential  maladies  ?  What  a  vast  and  curious 
field  of  research  and  reflection  !  what  an  argument  for  the 
fatalist !  Man  no  doubt  possesses  a  moral  power  that  to  a 
certain  extent  subjugates  the  creation  to  his  influence  and  his 
will.  Plants  and  animals  seem  to  obey  certain  natural  laws, 
that  are  only  disturbed  by  perturbative  agents ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  what  are  the  human  actions  that  arise  from 
natural  impulses,  or  from  accidental  circumstances,  although 
experience  would  tend  to  show  that  they  bear  a  singular  pro- 
portion in  the  similarity  of  their  results  ;  and  one  must  come 
although  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  perturbative 
power  exercises  but  a  slender  influence  on  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  seem  to  set  at  defiance  the  destructive  efforts  of  man. 
Thus  have  we  seen  of  late  years,  that  the  most  fearful  and  long- 
protracted  wars,  which  one  might  have  imagined  would  have 
devastated  the  fairest  parts  of  Europe,  have  not  checked  a  sur- 
prising increase  in  its  population,  and  the  destructive  effects  of 
the  most  fatal  pestilence  have  vanished  with  a  promptness  that 
seemed  to  keep  pace  wish  the  preceding  havoc.  Bigotry  and 
fanaticism  are  tfie  only  scourges  which  appear  to  dare  the 
benevolent  views  of  Providence,  and  when  we  traverse  the 
desolate  fields  of  most  Roman  Catholic  countries,  one  would 
imagine  that  Heaven  has  abandoned  their  inhabitants  to  their 
own  blind  wills  and  evil  ways,  Spain  at  this  period  and  at 
many  epochs  of  her  bloody  history,  seems  to  corroborate  the 
fable  of  the  Titans  who  sought  refuge  in  that  ill-fated  land  from 
the  anger  of  the  gods.* 

To  return:  we  find  in  the  preceding  resumes  of  longevity 
that  poets  are  the  shortest-lived ;  next  to  them,  authors 
on  natural  religion,  dramatists,  and  novelists.  May  not 
this  circumstance  be  attributed  to  the  fervour  of  their  ima- 
gination and  to  their  unequal  mode  of  living  ?  A  species  of 
madness  is  the  attribute  of  genius.  Many  authors  on  natural 
religion  may  come  under  the  denomination  of  monomaniacs. 
The  jealous  irritability  of  poets  and  dramatists, — and  next 
to  them  in  the  scale  of  vanity  we  find  musicians, —  may  also 


•  It  is  somewhat  strange,  but  in  the  mountains  of  the  South  of  Spain, 
there  does  still  exist  a  dance  called  ios  Titartvs,  in  which  the  performers 
raise  their  liauds  in  threatening  attitude  agiiinstthe  hcuvensi 
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contribute  to  wear  them  out,  and  bring  on  various  chronic  dis- 
eases, by  digestive  derangi  ments ;  more  especially  as  their  habits 
of  living  are  seldom  regular,  fits  of  sobriety  alternating  with 
bouts  of  merry-making.  Moral  philosophers,  painters,  and 
sculptors,  whose  average  life  appears  the  longest,  follow  more 
sedentary  pursuits  ;  and,  although  arlisis  in  general  cannot 
boast  of  remarkable  discretion  in  their  mode  of  living,  the  na- 
ture of  their  profession  requires  much  steadiness.  Jt  is  more- 
over to  be  observed  that,  in  the  preceding  calculation,  historical 
painters  have  chiefly  been  noticed.  Would  the  same  calcula- 
tii  n  apply  to  the  lighter  branches  of  the  art  t  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  actors  generally  attain  old  age,  notwithstanding  the 
fatiguinix  and  harassing  nature  of  their  profession.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  constant  excitement  of  a  similar  nature  to 
which  they  arc  subject,  as  well  as  to  their  continued  exposure 
to  the  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  which  renders  them 
less  susceptible  of  the  variations  of  temperature  that  affect  those 
who  can  avoid  these  vicissitudes.  Any  person  who  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  constant  checked  perspirations  to  which 
dancers  are  liable,  would  infallibly  pay  dear  for  the  experiment ; 
and  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  witness  the  fatigues  of  their 
exercises,  marvel  at  their  not  being  constantly  attacked  with 
pulmonary  inflammation,  and  the  many  maladies  that  result  from 
similar  exposures.  On  the  very  same  principle,  troops  when 
engaged  upon  active  service  do  not  suffer  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  although  saturated  with  wet  by  day,  and  sleep- 
ing under  torrents  of  rain  by  night.  So  long  as  they  are 
marching  with  an  object  in  view,  this  excitement  supports  them, 
even  against  hunger  ;  but  the  moment  this  excitement  ceases, 
let  them  halt,  in  traiiquil  cantonments,  or  commence  a  retreat 
under  unfavourable  circumstances,  that  moment  the  invasion  of 
disease  is  observed.  The  chief  source  of  health  and  long  life 
is  an  equilibrious  state  of  the  circulation.  This  condition  a  mo- 
derate mental  excitement  tends  to  maintain.  Depression,  on 
the  contrary,  will  produce  a  languid  flow  of  the  vital  stream, 
congestion,  and  chronic  diseases. 

On  the  same  principle,  good  temper  and  hilarity  are  also  ne- 
cessary to  prolong  life.  Violent  passions  must  tend  to  occasion 
dangerous  determinations,  while  the  inward  gnawings  of  offended 
vanity  and  pride  corrode  every  viscus,  and  lay  the  seetls  of  fu- 
ture mental  and  bodily  sufferings.  Apathy  and  insensibility  are, 
unfortunately,  the  best  sources  of  peace  of  mind,  and  as  Fonte- 
nelle  observed,  a  good  stomach  and  a  bad  heart  are  essential  to 
happiness.    Perhaps  the  best  maxim  to  prolong  our  days,  and 
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tender  them  as  tolerable  as  possible,  is  the  "  Bene  vivere  et 

I  have  just  observed  that  oonfbrmatloii  materially  affects  our 
existence ;  and  this  circamstance  may  in  a  great  measme  be  le- 
fened  to  temper,  and  the  wear  and  tear  that  it  occasions  in  ill- 
conditioned  indiTiduab.   Litde  people  seldom  attain  the  lon- 
gevity of  stronger  individuals ;  and  it  is  also  a  well-known  fact 
that  diminutive  persons  are  generally  spiteful  and  malicious. 
As  Providence  has  bestowed  destructive  venoms  on  reptiles,  so 
has  it  gif  t i  cl  these  nisigmficant  members  of  society  with  ob- 
noxious qualities,  to  make  amends  for  their  want  of  physical 
power  in  the  strategies  of  attack  and  defence.     The  same  ob- 
servation huldji  good  with  the  deformed ;  but  here  we  have  a 
moral  cause  for  this  sourness  of  disposition.    Thejr  loo  fre- 
quently are  objects  of  ridicule,  contempt,  or  pity,  sentiments  the 
most  humiliating  to  mankind.    In  childhood  they  are  not  able 
to  partake  of  the  boisterous  and  active  sports  of  their  compa- 
nions ;  they  have  not  the  power  to  resent  an  injury,  and  the 
more  powerless  we  are,  the  greater  is  our  thirst  of  revenge. 
Hence  does  tyr;iiiny  degrade,  iiiid  renders  its  victims  cruel  and 
vindictive.    '1  lie  deformed,  moreover,  find  it  necessary  to  im- 
prove their  intellectual  faculties,  which  in  aftertimes  fill  their 
quivers  with  keen  shafts  of  retaliation.    In  this  study  they  also 
baTe  more  lebure,  and  they  apply  to  their  books  while  their 
comrades  are  at  play.  fThis        study  adds  to  their  sense  of 
inferiority;  they  can  never  hope  to  share  the  warrior's  laurels, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  painful,  the  myrtle  of  successfbl 
love.   Their  only  chance  of  success  in  either  of  these  careers  is 
hy  kindling  wars  hy  their  intrigues,  or  winning  a  woman's  heart 
by  intellectual  superiority, — two  very  improbable  events.  Thus 
they  gradually  envy  men  who  arc  looked  upon  by  the  world  us 
their  superiors,  and  hate  women  for  the  preference  they  show 
to  titosc  privileged  individuals,    in  general  we  iiad  these  ill- 
shaped  bemgs  bitterly  sarcastic  whenever  woman's  name  is 
mentioned*   Pope,  perhaps  firam  these  Tery  reasons,  was  inex- 
haustible in  his  abuse  of  tne  sex :  and  Boileau  abhorred  them, 
since  he  had  been  emasculated  hy  a  turkey-cock. 

The  intellectual  superiority  of  hunchbacks  has  also  been  at- 
tributed to  their  physical  condition  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  with  them  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  more  rapid 
than  in  weii-conformed  subjects,  and  this  increased  action  is  sup- 
posed to  contribute  matLrially  to  the  vivacity  of  the  imagination, 
and  tlic  (iuickiu  ss  of  ■ij>prcheusion.  Another  circumstance  is  said 
to  iQ(.Teu.2>e  their  meiiul  ^)ower8,aud  that  is,  their  continence,  con- 
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siderrd  botii  by  tlie  ancients  and  the  modems  as  a  source  of 
intellt(  tiial  energies.  Minerva  nnd  tlie  Muses  were  viru^ns; 
and  in  tins  and  other  fabulous  traditions,  we  find  the  ancients 
illustrating  in  their  mythologic  allegories  many  physical  facts 
and  observations.  Otir  Bacon  had  made  the  same  remark  ; 
aod  Newton,  snd  many  other  great  men,  considered  the  pasMon 
of  love  beneath  the  dignity  of  science.  Continence  ana  absti- 
nence were  deemed  by  Horace  as  indispensable  priTations  in  the 
cultivation  of  genius.  In  the  deformed  both  are  to  a  certam 
degree  natural,  or  at  least  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  without  en- 
dangering life.  The  digestive  powers  of  the  deformed  ase 
generally  weak  ;  and  this  debility  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as 
a  concomitant  of  superior  intellects.  Thus  in  Celstis,  "  Jnth^- 
cUli  stomacfw  peuh  omrtes  rtipidi  littcrarnni  simt  while  on  the 
contrary,     Obcsus  vc/iter  mm  paril  subliian  inleltcctiun.'* 

The  common  expression  of  a  child  being  too  clever  to  live,  i? 
unfortunately  foundetl  on  <)1)S(  i  vation,  kScrof'ulous  and  Mckly 
children  are  in  geneiai  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  their 
intellects;  and  Kousseau  maintained  that  a  man  who  could 
meditate  was  a  depraved  animal.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  perfection 
of  one  faculty  can  seldom  be  attauied  but  at  the  eipeiise  of 
othcfs.  The  mot«  our  feculties  are  generally  called  into  aelico^ 
the  less  perfect  will  they  be  individually  ; — Plutibus  itUtnhiMf 
minor  est  ad  singular  Thus,  the  singing  of  birds  is  improved 
by  depriving  them  of  s^ht. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  our  health  is  as  evident  as 
the  influence  of  onr  health  in  the  duration  of  existence.  This 
corollary  explains  tho  shortness  of  life  of  the  diminutive  and  the 
deformed,  unconnecteii  with  such  ])hysical  defects  of  organisa- 
tion as  might  nnpcde  the  due  exercise  of  tlicir  e>rgans. 

The  fable  of  Proiiietheui>  is  a  strung  illustrauon  of  the  perni- 
cious cU'ccts  of  intemperance ;  and  by  Darwin,  and  other  phy- 
siologists, has  been  omisldefedas  comparing  the  cdeilial  me 
that  be  purloined,  to  the  artificial  inspirations  of  excitement  that 
ultimately  preys  upon  the  liver  and  the  other  viscera  like  a  vo- 
racious vulture.  A  much  deeper  philosophy  is  concealed  in 
this  thcogenic  allegory,  Ptometheus  was  the  son  of  Japetna ; 
brother  to  Atlas,  Menoetius,  and  Epimetheus,  who  all  surpassed 
mankind  in  fraud  and  in  guilt.  Prometheus  himself  scoffed  the 
gods,  and  violated  their  shrine.  Heaven  and  Farrh  had  formed 
his  father,  who  had  united  his  destini' s  with  C  lymene,  one  of 
the  Oceanides.  'Ihus  Prometheus  and  Epunetheus  arose  from 
the  very  cradle  of  the  nrtiverse;  and  their  very  names,  ixponav- 
iavuv  and  UiriiiM>cdvM;  signify  forcbight  and  miprovidence>— 
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pradiscere  et  postea  disceref — the  prevalent  characteristics  of 
all  mortals,  that  either  tend  to  promote  or  retard  the  progress  of 
fcimian  leaton  and  human  happiness,  Piometheus  strove  im- 
piously to  possess  himself  of  Divine  knowledge,  and  created 

man  witli  a  base  amalgam  of  earth  and  the  bones  of  animals^ 
vivified  by  the  celestial  fiie  he  had  obtained.  Jupiter,  indig- 
nant at  his  audacity,  commanded  Vulcan  to  create  a  beauteous 
tem})ter  in  the  form  of  woman,  on  whom  every  attrnctive  trift 
might  be  conferred  ;  and  Pandora  was  sent  upon  earth  witli  the 
fatal  present  of  the  father  of  the  gods,  the  box  that  contauu  d 
all  tlie  evils  and  distempers  that  were  destined  for  mankind. 
Tlie  loicbi^ht  of  Prometheus  resisted  her  charms ;  his  impro* 
vident  faromer  opened  the  dreaded  casket.  Have  we  not  nem 
an  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  science*  that  aims  even  at  Divine 
attributes,  and  whose  votaries,  like  Promethens,  would  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  deprive  wisdom  of  her  |iower,  and  break 
down  the  boundaries  of  human  intellects  ?  His  punishment  de- 
scribes  in  energetic  language  the  endless  and  consuming  studies 
of  the  learniKl,  whose  very  viscera  arc  corroded  in  iucubra- 
tions  too  often  fruitless,  and  not  uiilVeijiu  lUl y  injurious  to  them- 
selves and  others.  Herctihs  aloiu-  couhl  relieve  him  from  his 
turiiieuts  : — and  does  not  Hercules  in  tli is  allegory  typify  the 
power  of  reason,  that  enables  us  to  release  the  mind  from  the 
trammels  both  of  ignoiance  and  vanity,  separated  from  eadi 
other  by  a  gossamer  partition?  Prometheus,  who  could  re- 
sist the  most  powerful  of  temptations, — beauty  and  talent 
combined, — dared  Olympus  to  seek  for  that  wisdom  which  would 
have  doomed  him  to  everlasting  sufferings,  had  not  strength  of 
mind  and  the  powers  of  rellectinn  dcstrt>ve(l  fns  merciless  tor- 
mentor. Can  we  be  surprised  thai  the  ancRjUs  consecrated 
games  to  this  beautiful  allegory  ? — games  that  arc  stiii  earned 
on  in  our  days  ;  but,  alas  !  where  every  vain  competitor  pretends 
that  he  has  reached  the  goal  with  au  uncxtingubhed  torch  ! 
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This  singular  disorder  was  first  disoovrnd  and  BOtioed  hf 
PUter,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  amang  toe 
poor  inhabitants  of  Gsrintbia  and  the  Valaia,  where,  as  in  the 

valleys  of  the  Lower  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  it  ij?  also  found  to 
be  an  endemic  affection.  According  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  it 
i&  also  observed  in  Chinese  Tartary.  It  has  been  erroneously 
contbun(l(  d  hy  some  writers  with  bronchocele  and  rachitis,  ircMD 
both  of  v  iiic:h  it  is  totally  distinct. 

Cretinism  presents  various  modifications  in  kind,  and  every 
intermediate  grade  between  that  extreme  degree  of  physical  and 
mental  debasement  which  is  characterized  by  the  utmoet  defbr- 
mity,  and  entire  sbsenee  of  mental  maniftetanon,  theoigaaic  and 
▼^^tive  fimctione  only  being  performed.  There  are  eortain 
drcumstances  that  distinguiah  cietma  from  idiots ;  and  their  in- 
firmities appear  to  depend  upon  endemic  or  local  causes,  regard- 
ing  which  much  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  both  amongst 
medical  men  and  travellers. 

Tlie  cretins  were  also  called  Cngots  and  Capots.  Tn  Nav.irre 
these  unfortunates  go  by  the  name  of  Gaffvs  and  Gaiiets  ;  and 
in  various  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  they  are  called  (iezits  or 
Gezitai/is.  Near  La  Rochelle,  some  of  them  are  also  found  ,  and 
there  they  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  Co/iherts ;  and  in 
Britanny  Cacons  and  Cagneui.  The  derivation  of  ilitse 
names  shows  the  contempt  and  disgust  that  they  excited,— 
Casot,  according  to  Scaliger,  being  derived  from  Camt  Goiivt, 
or  2>og  ^  a  Goth ;  ColiSert  is  traced  to  quasi  Hbertus,  or  slave* 
The  Spaniards  csll  them  Gavaehot^  a  term  of  ieproacfa»  whidi 
they  also  applied  to  the  French  during  the  Peninsular 
atrtu;gle. 

The  hody  of  these  poor  creatures  is  stunted,  their  he^fat  not 
exceeding  four  feet.    There  is  a  total  want  of  due  proportion 

between  it  and  the  other  parts,  the  height  of  tlie  head  with  re- 
ference tn  the  body  bcinj;  from  one  fourth  to  onc-tifth,  iobtead 
of  one-eighth,  the  nntnrul  proportion  ;  the  neck  is  stroncr*  and 
bent  downwards ;  the  uj)per  limbs  reach  below  the  knees,  aiid 
the  arm  is  shorter  than  the  fore-arm  ;  tlie  chest  narrow,  the  ab- 
domen hemispherical,  and  of  a  length  not  exceeding  the  height 
of  the  head ;  tlic  thighs,  with  the  iiaunchcs,  of  greater  width 
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than  the  shoulders,  and  shorter  than  the  legs,  the  calves  of 
which  are  wanting  ;  the  feet  and  toes  distorted.  In  the  head, 
the  masticating  organs,  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  nose,  prepon- 
derate considerably  over  the  organs  of  sense  and  intelligence ; 
the  skull  is  depressed,  and  forms  a  lengthened  and  angular 
ellipsis  ;  the  receding  forehead  presents  internally  large  frontal 
sinuses,  to  which  the  brain  has  yielded  part  of  its  place ;  the 
top  of  the  head  is  flattened,  instead  of  being  vaulted ;  the 
occiput  projects  but  slightly,  and  runs  almost  even  with  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  as  in  ruminating  animals.  The  face  is  neither 
oval  nor  round,  but  spread  out  in  width  ;  the  eyes  are  far  apart, 
slightly  diverging,  small,  and  deep-seated  in  their  orbits ;  the 
pupil  contracted,  and  not  very  sensitive  to  light ;  the  eyelids, 
except  when  morbidly  swollen,  are  flaccid  and  pendent.  Their 
look  is  an  unmeaning  stare,  and  turns  with  indifference  from 
every  thing  that  is  not  eatable.  The  elongated  form  of  the 
lower  jaw,  the  thick  and  puffed  lips,  give  tnem  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  ruminating  creatures  than  to  man.  The  tongue  is 
rather  cylindrical  than  flat,  and  the  saliva  is  constantly  running 
from  the  angles  of  their  mouth.  Enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
glands  generally-  prevails,  sometimes  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent. Indeed,  this  appearance  is  commonly  considered  as  a 
distinguishing  sign  of  cretinism.  The  other  glands  of  the 
throat  are  also  obstructed.  Many  of  these  poor  wretches  are 
both  deaf  and  dumb  ;  yet  do  they  appear  unconscious  of  their 
miserable  existence.  Stretched  out  or  gathered  up  under  the 
solar  rays,  their  head  drooping  in  idiotic  apathy,  they  are  only 
roused  from  their  torpor  when  food  is  presented  to  them. 

This  endemic  malady  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  use  of 
snow-water,  or  of  water  impregnated  with  calcareous  earth. 
Both  of  these  opinions  are  without  foundation.  All  the  inha- 
bitants of  districts  near  the  glaciers,  drink  snow  and  ice  waters 
without  beinc^  subject  to  the  disorder ;  and  the  common  waters 
of  Switzerland,  strongly  impregnated  with  calcareous  substances, 
are  most  salubrious.  At  lienie,  the  waters  are  extremely  pure, 
yet  Haller  observed  that  swellings  of  the  throat  are  not  un- 
common. Do  Saussure  has  assigned  another  cause,  and  refers 
the  disorder  to  the  physical  features  of  the  mountainous  districts 
in  which  it  prevails.  The  valleys,  he  tells  us,  arc  surrounded 
with  very  high  mountains,  sheltered  from  currents  of  fresh  air, 
and  exposed  to  the  direct,  and  what  is  worse,  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun.  Tiiey  are  marshy,  and  hence  the  atmosphere  is 
humid,  close,  and  o})pressive.  When  to  these  chorographical 
Mscs,  he  further  says,  we  add  the  domestic  ones,  which  arc 
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also  well  known  to  prevail  among  the  poor  of  these  regions,— 
bucli  as  innutritions  food,  indolence,  and  uncleanliness,  with  * 
predisposition  to  the  disease  from  an  hereditary  taint  of  many 
generations, — ^we  can  sufficiently  account  for  the  jprevalence  of 
cretinism  in  such  places,  and  for  the  most  humiliatmg  chaiaeteiB 
it  is  ever  found  to  assume. 

This  specious  reasoning*  however,  is  overthrown  by  obsenrft> 
tion.  In  the  first  instance,  this  character  of  the  countiT  does 
not  affect  its  other  inhabitants;  and  secondly,  the  goUre  is 
found  in  warm  latitudes,  and  Mnngo  Park  observed  it  amongst 
the  Africans  of  Bamhara,  on  the  backs  of  the  Niger.  Marsden 
has  also  seen  it  at  Sumatra.  Moreover,  this  affection  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  mountains,  but  principally  prevails  in 
the  valleys. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  ill-favoured  creatures 
belong  to  a  particular  race;  for  we  must  take  care  not  to  con> 
fbnnd  goitre  with  cretmism,  since  goitre  is  common  where  cre- 
tinism is  preyalent.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  offspring  of 
the  natives  of  the  Valais  who  intermarry  with  persons  mm  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  are  more  subject  to  goitres  than  those 
bom  of  native  parents;  and  that  females  who  have  husbands 
from  the  higher  Alps,  seldom  have  children  affected  with  this 
infirmity.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  in  these  ohservationBi,  goitsa 
and  cretinism  are  confounded. 

That  these  miserable  cagots  bcKnigto  a  particular  race  of  men, 
most  probably  accidentally  degradcf^  in  their  transmission  from 
our  primitive  stock,  appears  most  bkely.  We  have  sought  the 
^l^.rivatiou  of  the  several  terms  of  contcnipt  and  disgust  at  tat  bed 
to  them  in  diifertut  countries,  to  which  migration  may  have  led 
their  parents.  Some  writers  have  traced  their  descent  to  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  thus  chastised  for  thdr  devastations. 
Gebelin,  Bdlefor^t,  and  Ramont  consider  them  as  descendants 
of  the  Visigoths;  while  Marca,  bishop  of  Couserans,  de- 
nounces them  at  once  as  Jews  and  Saracens;  and  other  deikal 
writers  have  maintained  that  they  are  the  miserable  rdicts  of 
the  heretic  Albigenscs  who  had  escaped  the  holy  massacres  of 
1215  ;  although  there  did  exist  cagots  in  the  year  1000,  in  the  « 
abbey  of  St.  Luc,  as  they  are  described  in  a  J'or  of  l^avazre, 
bearing  date  107  K  -nid  issued  by  Ramirez. 

These  helpless  beings  have  also  been  considered  as  the  off- 
spring of  Bohemians  and  gipsies.  Bishop,  or  rather  Senator 
Gregoire,  maiiitauicd  that  they  sprung  from  the  hordes  of 
nortnern  barbarians  who  overran  the  south  of  Europe  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries.   Vallate ver  might  have  been  the 
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ori{^n  of  these  poor  creatures,  thejr  teem  to  share  that  igno* 
minious  destby  that  has  marked  ▼81101X8  races  in  diffisrent  coiiii> 

tries.  The  Agotos  of  Navarre,  the  Maragotos  of  Leon,  the 
Batuectn  of  Castile,  the  Wendes  of  Silesia,  are  all  held  in  as 
much  contempt  as  the  Parias  and  the  Vaddalis  of  India.  Even 
in  Otahcttc  a  dej^^raded  cn^tc  was  found,  from  irhich  victims 
were  selected  to  appease  Divine  wrath,  or  propitiate  their  gods. 

Tlie  traditional  contempt  in  which  certain  races  are  held,  a 
contempt  that  seems  to  liave  affected  their  physical  appearance, 
may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  degradation  of  slavery,  that  seems 
to  deprive  mail  of  all  bis  proud  attributes,  both  in  %  moral  and 
physical  point  of  view.   The  effects  of  tyranny,  and  the  distinc* 
tions  that  oppression  has  created  in  the  several  castes  and  ranks 
of  mankind,  are  every  where  evident.    What  a  difference  exists 
in  Scotland  between  the  chieftains  and  tlie  humbler  individuals 
of  tboir  clans  ! — between  the  naVres  of  India  and  their  vnssals  ! 
In  France,  said  lUiffbn,  you  may  distinguish  by  their  aspect, 
not  only  the  nobility  from  the  peasantry,  but  the  superior  order 
of  nobility  from  the  interior,  these  irom  the  citizens,  and  citi- 
zens from  the  peasants.      The  field-slaves  ui  America,"  ob- 
serves the  enlightened  Br.  Smith, are  badly  clothed,  fed,  and 
lodged,  live  in  small  huts  in  the  plantations,  remote  from  the 
example  and  society  of  their  siqieriovs.   Livbg  by  themselves 
they  retain  many  of  the  customs  and  the  manners  of  their  an- 
cestors, llie  domestic  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
kept  near  the  persoii«^  or  employed  in  the  families  of  their  mas- 
ters, are  treated  with  great  lenity,  their  service  is  light,  they  arc 
well  fed  and  clothed.    The  field  slaves,  in  consequence  of  their 
condition,  are  slow  in  ehangin*;  the  aspect  and  ligure  of  Africa ; 
while  the  domestic  servants  liavc  advanced  far  before  them  in 
acquiring  the  agreeable  and  regular  features,  and  the  expressive 
oonntenance,  of  civilised  society.   The  finriqer  are  frequently 
ill*sliaped ;  they  preserve  in  a  great  degree  the  African  lips,  and 
nose,  and  hair;  their  genius  is  dull,  and  their  countenances 
sleepy  and  stupid*   The  latter  are  straight  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  their  hair  extends  to  three  or  four,  sometimes  even  to 
six  or  eight  inches  ;  the  size  of  their  mniitfi  is  handsome,  their 
features  regular,  their  caj)aeity  good,  and  their  looks  animated." 
Dr.  Prichard  has  also  stated  that  similar  changes  become  visible 
in  the  third  and  iourih  generations  in  the  West  India  islands; 
and  1  have  seen  several  negresses  in  those  colonies  perfectly 
beaatiftd.  In  the  Bahama  islands  I  knew  a  female  sbve  of  the 
name  of  Leah,  belonging  to  my  late  friend  Mr.  Commissary 
BiDokea,  as  black  as  jet,  and  descended  in  the  third  generation 
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from  African  parents,  whose  features  would  have  vied  ia  tyn- 
metry  with  the  fairest  specimcd  of  tlic  Caucasian  race. 

Let  us  not,  therefoie,  seek  in  snow-water  or  calcareous  im- 
pregnations for  the  causes  of  deformity  and  deg^radation  in  any 
unfortunate  castes  of  mankind.  Their  misery  may  more  pro- 
bably be  traced  to  the  iron  rod  of  despotism,  or  the  oppression 
of  bigotry y^infliiences  that  mark  oat  noes  as  abject  slaves,  or 
objects  of  Divine  wiath,  that  ought  to  be  scorned  by  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerfbl,  and  spumed  and  persecuted  by  the 
failhiul  and  the  elect ;  although,  when  it  has  served  its  par* 
poses,  priestcrafl  has  held  up  the  cagot,  and  the  leper,  and  the 
idiot,  as  objects  of  venetaiion.  When  the  tourist,  in  his  Alpine 
and  Pyrenean  excursions,  meets  a  wretched  cagot,  let  him  pause 
nnd  contemplate  the  offspring  of  slavery,  and  reflect  on  what 
man  is»  and  ou  what  man  might  be, — ^nay,  on  what  man  wiil  be. 


TEMPERAMENTS. 

Thb  different  prevalent  propensities  in  various  individuals* 

the  development  of  which  appeared  to  be  under  the  infiuence  of 
a  certain  and  constitutiouul  organization,  have  received  the 
name  of  temperaments  ;  or,  rather*  this  term  applies  to  this  pe- 
culiar ori^anization  of  the  constitution  or  idiosyncrasy.  The 
Greek  physiologists  were  the  first  to  classify  these  peculiarities, 
or  tempera  me  lit  a  ^ — the  nuturce  of  Hippocrates,  the  mijturce  of 
Galen.    They  considered  organized  bodies  as  an  assemblage  of 
dements  endowed  with  different  properties*  but  combined  in 
such  manner  that  their  nnion  should  constitute  a  whole*  in 
which  none  of  them  should  predominate  in  a  healthy  condiiiim ; 
but*  on  the  contrary,  they  were  to  modify  and  temper  eadi 
other,  their  simultaneous  action  being  directed  and  controlled 
by  the  spirit  of  life,  spiritus.    It  was  the  due  combination  of 
these  elements  that  constituted  a  perfect  temperament;  their 
aberrancy  prcfhieed  disrase  of  body  or  of  mind. 

The  ancients  divided  these  elements  into  cold  nnd  hot,  dry 
and  moist ;  from  the  combination  of  thtse  priiHipks  they  clas- 
sified the  fluids  of  the  body.  Tlic  blood  was  hot  nnd  nioist,the 
bile  hot  uud  dry,  the  phlegm  cold  and  damp,  aud  tlic  mclan- 
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choly  cold  nnd  dry.  Tliis  division  led  to  a  further  classifica- 
tion ;  and  temperaments,  according  to  tiie  predominance  of  tliese 
elements,  were  divided  into  the  sauguineaus^  the  biiiousj  the 
pkiegmatie,  and  the  mefancholk. 

These  supposed  radical  fluids.  Influencing  the  whole  animal 
frame,  were  dependent  upon  certain  organs  for  their  specific 
production.    The  blood  was  furnished  by  the  heart,  the  phlegm 

the  head,  the  yellow  bile  by  thu  gall-duct,  and  the  black 
bde  or  ritr.ihile, — the  principle  of  nielaiicholy, — hy  the  spleen. 
Notwiihstanding  the  many  revolutions  in  the  doctrine  of  physi- 
ology' that  have  shaken  the  schools  since  the  days  of  Hippo- 
crates, this  classification  of  his  has  remained  to  a  certain  degree 
to  the  present  day,  and  has  laid  the  foumiation  of  all  the  sys- 
tems of  temperaments,  constitutions,  and  natural  characters, 
that  have  at  wious  periods  been  advanced  by  philosophers ; 
the  only  novel  introduction  in  this  ancient  classification  being 
the  neryous  temperament^  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  modification 
of  the  four  other  categories. 

To  illustrate  the  operations  of  these  temperaments,  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  terms  expressive  of  their  combination,  and 
temper  and  humour  were  adopted.  Both  arc  Latin  terms;  the 
first,  in  ifs  origitial  sense,  imports  iriingling,  modifying,  temper* 
ing  the  four  radical  fluids,  and  {}r()(liicing  that  equilihrious  con- 
dition of  the  frame,  termed  constitution.  Humour  was  derived 
from  the  Greek  x^i^**'*  chumos ;  and  its  radical  sense  imported 
mobturc,  or  fluid  of  any  kind^  Hence  humid  and  humidity. 
This  doctrine  of  fluidity  is  still  applied  to  many  functions  that 
we  cannot  otherwise  describe,  and  we  talk,  although  in  a  figu- 
rative manner,  of  the  nervous  fluid,  the  vital  fluid ;  and  a  gm 
humour,  a  bad  humour,  a  vein  of  humour,  or  a  bumormis 
rein,  are  illustrations  of  peculiar  tempers  and  temperaments,— 
for  temperaments  are  still  distingiiishcd  by  the  same  terms 
applied  to  them  by  the  ancients,  and  we  describe  one  man  as 
choieric,  or  bilious,  for  cJioJer  (xoX/))  means  bile  ;  another  as  being 
inrluuchoHr  ;  a  third  of  a  snut^uiue  disposition  ;  and  a  fourth  of 
a  nhUgmatic  habit.  The  sanguine,  that  imports  a  predominance 
01  the  blood,  indicated  a  warm  and  ardent  exuberance  of  spirits ; 
whereas  the  phlegmatic,  denotin|^  a  thin  and  cold  watety  fluid, 
referred  to  a  frigid  and  spiritless  indolence. 

We  thus  see  that  modern  physiology  has  scarcely  advanced 
this  branch  of  sdenoe^  for  the  nervous  te/nperameni  may  be 
considered  as  merely  a  modification  of  the  other  oties ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  old  classification  will  long  pre- 
vail, notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  of  modem  hypotheses. 
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HusBon  divided  the  temperaments  into  those  tliat  referred  to 
the  vascular  svstero,  to  tlie  nervous  system,  and  to  the  uniscidar 
system,  with  sulKiivisions  aj)plied  to  regions  and  to  organs;  all 
these  temperaments  being  either  natural  and  prunitive,  or  ac- 
quired. Dr.  Tliomas,  of  Paris,  has  founded  his  arrangement 
iccording  to  the  predoimiiance  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen, 
— or  the  mental,  dieulatory,  or  digestive  organs, — ^and  aoooxd- 
ing  to  the  relative  bulk  and  predominance  of  these  thiee  legiODs 
wul  be  the  relative  energy  of  the  mental,  musculaT,  or  abdominal 
functbns,  Notwidistanding  the  ingenuity  of  these  systems,  the 
old  arrangement,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail ;  and  as  Blumenbaeh  observes,  that  although  this  division 
■was  founded  on  an  imaginary  depravation  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood,  if  made  to  stand  alone  it  will  prove  both  natural  and  in* 
telligibie. 

This  division  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  illustrate.  In 
the  sa?igtn?ieous  temprrnii/cut  the  heart  and  arteries  possess  a 
predominant  energy;  the  pulse  is  strong,  frequent  and  regular; 
the  veins  blue,  fim,  and  large ;  the  complexion  florid,  the  coun- 
tenance animated,  the  stature  eiect,  the  muBCular  forms  marked 
and  firm ;  the  hair  of  a  yeUow,  auburn,  or  chestnut  colour;  the 
Berrous  imnressions  acute,  ^  the  perception  quick,  the  memoij 
retentiTe,  the  im^inatlon  lively  tad  luxuriant,  the  dispositiait 
pMsionate  but  not  vindictive,  and  passion  is  easily  ap^eued ; 
amorous,  and  fond  of  conviviality  and  good  cheer. 

In  this  temperament  we  find  athletic  strength  and  fortitude 
of  mind  in  resisting  the  power  of  ox  tern  n1  agency,  with  mental 
tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  danger ;  a  calninpss  arising  from  a 
consciousness  of  power,  and  from  less  acuteness  of  external  im- 
pressions and  mental  perceptions.  Such  a  man,  when  rou«cd 
to  action,  will  endeavour  to  surmount  every  physical  dilHcuhy ; 
but  he  will  rarely  attain  pre-eminence  in  sciences  and  the  line 
arts,  which  require  exquisite  sensibility  and  mobility,— qualHies 
seldom  met  with  in  such  forms  as  those  described  by  the  poets 
in  Hercules  and  Ajax, 

In  the  ehoUric  or  bilious  temperament  the  liver  and  biliaiy 
organs  are  as  redundant  in  thehr  power  as  the  sanguineous  vesKb, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  expense  of  the  excement  or  cel- 
lulous  and  lymphatic  system.  The  pulse  is  strong  and  hard, 
but  more  frequent  than  in  the  sanguineous :  the  veins  superfi- 
cial and  projecting;  the  scnsibilitv  extremely  acute  and  easily 
excited,  with  a  capacity  of  pondering  for  a  long  time  on  the 
same  object.  The  skin  is  suUow,  with  a  tendency  to  a  ycilow 
tinge ;  the  hair  black  or  dark  brown ;  the  body  moderately 
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fleshv,  the  Tnii^clcs  firm  nud  well  mnrked,  the  figure  expressive; 
the  temper  of  the  mind  abrupt,  imj^etuous,  and  violent, — bold 
in  the  concqition  of  a  project,  iullexible  in  its  pursuit,  persever- 
ing and  ihuiiUless  in  its  execution.  These  are  the  tempera- 
ments that  have  urged  men  both  to  noble  and  to  execrable 
deeds*  Sach  irm  Alexander,  Brutus,  Mahomet,  Cromwell, 
Gbarles  the  Twelfth,  Robespierre,  Napoleon.  All  these  cele- 
brated characters  eTinced  from  their  earliest  ^outh  the  ambitious 
nature  of  their  dispositions;  and  though  circumstances  might 
have  checked  the  development  of  their  predominant  passions,  it 
was  also  to  adTcntitious  circumstances  that  they  owed  their 
elevation,  and  the  opportunities  of  displnying  their  good  or  evil 
qualities.  Most  of  these  men  were  irascible,  vindictive,  and 
cruel,  and  equally  susceptible  of  ardent  love  and  mortal  hate. 
Tn  these  temperaments  we  find  a  mixed  exuberance  of  blood  and 
bile  m  a  constant  struggle  for  predominance. 

The  meiancholt^  or  atrabilious  temperament  is  of  a  different 
character.  Here  the  biliary  organs  are  brought  into  a  constant 
and  a  morbid  action,  while  the  sangiuneous  system  is  weak  and 
irregular.  In  these  gloomy  subjects  the  skin  assumes  a  sallow, 
unearthly  tinge*  the  pulse  is  hard  and  contracted,  the  digestive 
functions  torpid  and  irregular,  the  imagination  is  gloomy  and 
full  of  suspicion,  and  a  dark  gloom  is  shed  on  nil  around  the 
morbid  siirt'eTcr,  for  '^^uch  he  may  be  called,  since  the  condition 
under  wliicli  he  labours  may  be  coiisuUred  one  of  disease. 
These  subjects  are  pruoe  to  various  inoiioinanias ;  uncertain, 
fickle,  and  oftentimes  caj)ricioU8ly  cruel.  iiberius  aud  Louis 
the  Eleventh  are  quoted  as  examples  of  this  temperament. 
Many  melancholic  individuals  have  displayed  great  genius,  and 
at  the  same  tame  great  depth  of  thought.  Richerand  considers 
Tasso»  Pascal,  Zimmennann,  and  Rousseau  as  lUustrating  this 
unhappy  dispotttion. 

Tiie  fourtn  temperament  is  the  phlegmatic^  It/mphatic,  pitui' 
tous,  or  watert/f  for  sM  these  terms  used  by  difterent  physiologists 
are  synonymous.  Here  the  proportion  of  nuids  is  too  consicb  r  tl^le 
for  thnt  of  the  solids:  hence  the  bodv  attains  a  considcral>le, 
unwlutltsonu  bulk.  The  muscles  are  soft  and  llaceid,  the  skin 
fair  and  traiisji  in nt,  the  hair  flaxen  or  sandy,  the  puke  weak 
and  slow,  all  the  vual  actions  are  languid,  the  memory  little 
tenacious,  and  the  attention  wavering ;  an  insurmountable 
bdolenoe  prevuls;  and,  averse  to  mentid  and  corporeal  exer- 
cise, the  far  niente  is  their  greatest  enjoyment,  and  a  nightcap 
is  piefeiaUe  to  a  diadem.  These  subjects  are  generally  good, 
easy  persons ;  susceptible  of  kindly  feelings^  but  of  a  transient 
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nature.  Their  mind  is  generally  depraved  by  effeminacy,  and 
their  love  is  purely  animal.  'I  hey  arc  not  courageous  ;  yet 
they  show  great  tranquillity  of  mind  in  moments  of  danger, 
and  would  rather  quietly  sink  than  struggle  with  the  waves.  If 
their  dwelling  was  on  fire,  they  would  calmly  walk  out  of  it, 
but  not  exert  themselves  to  put  down  the  conflagration  ;  and, 
when  hereditary  power  places  them  at  the  helm  of  a  state,  a 
wreck  of  the  vessel  may  be  speedily  expected,  unless  the 
sceptre  is  wrested  from  their  feeble  hands  by  the  choleric  or 
the  atrabilious  enthusiast. 

The  fifth,  or  nervous  temperament,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
may  be  considered  of  a  complex  nature,  as  it  influences  the 
sanguineous  as  well  as  the  choleric,  the  melancholy,  and  the 
phlegmatic.  In  this  constitution  the  sentient  system  predomi- 
nates, and  there  exists  a  great  susceptibility  to  all  external 
impressions.  This  temperament  is  generally  acquired,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  sedentary  life,  too  great  an  enjoyment  of  sensual 
^  pleasures,  and  fanciful  ideas  brought  on  by  romantic  readings  and 
romantic  thoughts  indulged  in  hours  of  idleness.  The  deter- 
mination of  such  individuals  is  prompt,  but  uncertain ;  their 
affections  warm  for  a  while,  are  selfish  and  fickle  ;  their  sensa- 
tions are  vivid,  but  leave  no  impressions.  Women,  especially 
when  educated  in  boarding-schools,  essentially  belong  to  this 
class,  and  are  subject  to  hysterical  and  convulsive  afl'ections 
that  render  them  a  plague  to  others  and  a  nuisance  to  them- 
selves. In  man  the  muscles  are  small,  flabby,  and  wasted. 
The  nervous  may  possess  much  vivacity  of  conception,  but  no 
depth  of  judgment ;  and,  in  general,  their  productions  are  as 
morbid  as  their  mind.  This  condition  frequently  attends  the 
melancholy  temperament,  that  wings  the  soul,  and  points  her 
to  the  skies." 

Nervous  excitability  seldom  prevails  in  the  sanguineous  con- 
stitution, where  muscular  masses  are  pronounced  in  athletic 
forms.  Hence  the  sanguineous  are  not  easily  brought  into 
action ;  but,  when  once  roused,  their  energies  are  irresistible. 
This  power  is  beautifully  described  by  Virgil  in  the  conflict 
between  Entellus  and  Dares  ;  still  are  these  exertions  governed 
by  nervous  influence,  and  the  result  of  the  excitability  and 
contractibility  of  the  muscular  fibre,  termed  by  Chaussier  its 
myotility. 

Mason  Good  has  very  justly  observed  that  these  tempera- 
ments, or  generic  constitutions,  are  perpetually  running  into 
each  other,  and  consequently  that  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  state  of  full  perfection  in  any  individual;  he 
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further  aids  this  remark  hy  the  following  illustration :  '^Strictly 
speaking,  Mr.  Pitt  aod  Mr.  Fox  belonged  equally,  in  the  nuun, 
to  the  second  temperament ;  there  was  the  same  ardour,  genius 
and  oomprehenflATe  judgment  in  both,  with  a  considerable  tend- 
ency to  the  sanguineous,  and  hence  with  more  irritability,  but 
more  self-confidence,  audacity,  and  sanguine  expectation:  the 
latter,  while  possessing  the  same  general  or  bilious  temperament, 
was  at  tbe  same  time  more  stroiif^y  inolinod  to  the  lymphatic, 
and  hence  his  increased  corporeal  Inilk,  and  with  1c?s  bold  and 
ardent  expectation  he  possessed  one  of  the  sweetef^t  and  most 
benevolent  dispositions  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  first  was  formed  to  be  revered,  the  second  to  be 
beloved ;  both  to  be  admired  and  immortalized.^' 

1  apprehend  that  a  profound  study  of  human  temneraments 
and  propensities  may  aflbrd  a  mote  desirable  giude  in  the 
edocation  of  youth,  and  the  selection  of  men  in  the  difoent 
concerns  of  life,  than  that  of  either  physiognomy  or  phreno* 
logy;  although  the  temperament  must  materiafly  afmet  the 
general  character  of  the  countenance.  Yet,  from  the  apparent 
prevalence  of  any  temperament  we  are  not  to  form  a  rash 
and  hasty  judgment  in  regard  to  the  future  capacities  or  pro- 
pensities of  youth.  As  one  temperament  runs  into  another, 
and  assumes  a  complex  form,  so  can  education  regulate  the  one 
that  naturally  preduaiiioates,  and  modify  it  by  a  fusion  with 
another.  Thus,  the  restlessness  of  the  bilious  and  choleric  may 
be  attuned  to  a  phlegmatic  state  by  the  power  of  reason,  and 
the  brute  courage  and  audaci^  of  the  sanguineous  chedked  by 
Inspiring  sentiments  of  true  valour.  That  every  temperament, 
escepling  perhaps  the  phlegmatic,  is  capable  of  displaying 
bravery,  has  been  well  descxibed  by  Joanna  Baillie  in  ttie  fol- 
lowing lines : 

The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear. 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
Bat  he  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues, 

And  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from. 
As  for  your  youth,  wliom  blond  and  blows  delight. 
Away  with  them ! — there  is  not  lu  liicir  crew 
One  valiaot  spirit. 
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While  both  ancient  and  modern  physiolop-ists  wire  of 
opinion  that  the  various  phenomena  of  organizeti  bodicsi  were 
influenced  by  lunar  phases,  the  power  of  the  solar  ra\s  was  not 
less  active  in  regulating  our  functions  both  in  health  and  m 
disease.  The  name  of  Phcelms  signified  the  torch  of  iife^  and 
Apollo  was  the  ftilier  of  inedicme  and  the  ine  arts.  The  sua 
▼as  coiuadered  as  a  deity  in  most  oountriesy  the  Supreine 
Being, — the  father  of  light»  Dies^ter, — Jupiter,  Jehovah,  the 
creator  of  idl  living  matter, — the  residence  of  t1i<  A  lost  High 
■^In  sole  posuit  tabertxiculum  suum,  said  the  Psalmist; — and 
in  Egypt  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  priests  were  ordained  Co 
"watcli  its  heavenly  movements  duting  the  year,  while  many 
pbilosoplierR  attributed  the  propagation  of  the  human  race  to 
the  union  of  man  with  the  orb  of  day.  The  disciples  of  Plato 
and  Pythagoras  considered  it  as  pojjsessing  a  soul ;  and  Oricje- 
rnis,  in  his  i'eriarchon,  maintained  that  it  displayed  both  virtues 
and  vices, — an  iicreucal  doctrine  very  properly  condemned  by  the 
second  Synod  of  Constantinople;  and,  although  St.  Augustin 
was  of  that  opinion,  it  was  warmly  combated  by  isi,  Basil  and  Sl 
Ambrose,  and  many  other  beatified  divines.  Anazagoras,  on 
the  contrary,  considered  this  luminary  to  be  a  burning  stone ; 
Plato  called  it  a  compact  fire ;  Aristotle  mamtamed  that  it  was 
formed  of  one-fifih  of  the  elements  that  constitute  the  planets ; 
Epicurus,  a  mass  of  lava,  or  ignited  pumice-stone ;  Xenopbaa 
asserted  that  it  was  fed  by  exhalations,  and  Zeno  by  watery 
vapours  ;  Empedocles  considered  it  a  translucent  body ;  Philo- 
laus,  a  concave  mirror,  concentraiing  the  rays  of  light  from 
every  part  of  the  universe  to  reliect  it  upon  nature.  Kepler 
was  of  a  similar  opinion,  and  further  insisted  that  the  sun  was 
composed  of  a  limpid  fluid  upon  which  a  Inminou-  i  ther  was 
reflected,  whence  its  centre  was  blue,  while  ilie  iuubs  were 
yellow.  A  modem  philosopher.  Woodward,  attempts  to  show 
that  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  are  masses  of  dectric  fltiid,  requir- 
ing no  alimentation,  yielding  no  smoke,  and  the  light  that 
emanates  from  them  oners  the  bluish  brilliancy  of  the  electric 
apark.  It  has  been  justly  observed*  that  if,  uke  Eudoxus,  we 
endeavovned  to  approach  this  luminary,  the  better  to'  study  and 
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describe  it*?  njitnro,  wo  should  still  remain  in  impenetrable 
darkness',-- 111  uhich  1  must  leave  the  matter,  to  confine  myself 
to  those  intiuc  iices  whieh  experience  seems  to  show  Uiat  the  sun 
actually  exercises  on  the  annnal  economy. 

The  genial  and  invigorating  glow  that  moderate  solar  heat 
produces  has  ever  been  considered  as  tending  to  prolong  our  life. 
Hippocrates  observed,  that  old  men  arc  double  their  nge  in 
winter,  and  younger  in  summer.  To  enjoy  this  reviving  in- 
fluence*  the  ancients  had  tenraceson  their  house-tops  called  toU 
anof  m  which,  to  use  their  own  expression,  they  took  a  solar 
air-bath.  Pliny  the  younger,  in  speaking  of  his  unde,  tells  us. 
Post  cibumy  cestate,  si  quid  oUi,  jacebat  in  safe.  The  ancients 
fancied  that  when  the  sun  rose  diseases  declined,  and  Levato 
sole  levatur  morhus  became  a  medical  axiom.  Aristotle  records 
the  ease  of  an  innkeeper  of  Tarentum,  who,  although  able 
to  attend  to  his  business  by  day,  became  insane  so  soon  as 
the  sun  had  set.  The  moderns  relate  many  similar  instances 
of  derangement  brought  on  by  the  absence  of  solar  in- 
fluence, liouillon  mentions  a  woman  who  lost  her  senses  at 
sunset,  but  who  recovered  them  at  break  oi  day.  Other  cases 
are  recorded  of  a  diffierent  nature,  when  maladies  were  aggra- 
vated hy  this  influence.  Sauvage  tells  us  of  a  woman  who  be- 
came maniacal  whenever  the  sun  was  at  its  lenith ;  an  influence 
that  could  not  be  prevented  even  by  various  strati^^ems,  such 
as  keeping  her  in  a  dark  room,  and  deceiving  her  in  regard  to 
the  hour.  Uumboldt  knew  a  Spanish  lady  in  Madrid  lost 
her  voice  the  moment  the  sun  dipped  in  the  b orison,  but  the 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  ceased  the  tbllowing  morn- 
incr.  A  remov;il  to  Naples  cured  this  singular  attection.  Par- 
ham  relates  the  cases  of  several  individuals  who  were  deprived 
of  vision  when  the  sun  had  set.  In  a  turiner  paper  i  have  al- 
luded to  the  effects  of  a  vivid  flood  of  litdit  upon  the  Italian 
peasantry,  as  observed  by  itamuicziiu.  Daily  ])racLice  shows  us 
that  the  paroxysms  of  fever  and  various  maladies  are  under  a 
similar  influence ;  and  the  evening  gun  in  our  ganisons  is  often 
the  signsl  of  severe  exacerbation  in  certain  febrile  eases,  while 
the  reveiifSe  develops  acute  affgravatbn  in  others.  Sydenham 
and  Floyer  had  observed  that  the  gout  and  asthma  were 
usually  ushered  in  after  our  first  sleep ;  and  I  have  noticed  that, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  the  invasion  of  this  fatal 
disorder  generally  occurred  towards  duy break.  The  ancients 
divided  their  elementar)'  predominance  according  to  tlic  diurnal 
cycle:  thus,  morning  regulated  the  Modd.  nonn  the  bile,  even- 
ing the  atrabiic,  and  night  the  cold  phlegmatic  mlluence.  ^ior 
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was  this  arraTi<?cment  unnatural;  wc  more  or  less  observe  it  hi 
a  state  of  bealtli,  when  mnn  awakes  refreshed  and  active  at 
mom ;  towards  noon  his  train  of  thoughts  becomes  more  seri- 
ous and  busy  ;  u.\  the  evening  his  mind  is  more  gloomy  and 
susceptible  of  unpleasant,  niiprcitsions ;  until  night  either  sheds 
its  poppies  o'er  his  couch,  or  agitates  his  frame  with  its  fearful 
dreams.  The  repose  of  tiigb  t  is  ever  more  refieahiDg  than  that 
of  day,  however  we  may  have  changed  the  natural  api^catknia 
of  our  lioura,  and  find,  as  Seneca  said  of  Roman  civiliaation, 
that  antipodes  habemus  in  urbe.  The  influence  of  night  and 
day  is  equallv  observable  in  animals.  Towards  evenuig  myriads 
of  insects,  wno  had  shunned  the  solar  beat,  bum  around  us; 
while  night  calls  forth  its  choristers ;  and  as  they  cease  to  sing 
other  creatures  proclaim  tbe  dawn.  Some  animals,  such  as  the 
simm  beelzebud,  and  the  siinia  semcu/us,  salute  both  tlie  setting 
and  the  rising  sun  with  fearful  bowls  ;  and  it  may  be  conj>idered 
as  a  law  of  nature^  that  we  cannot  turn  night  into  day  wiih  im- 
punity. 

Dr.  Balfour's  opinion  on  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
is  of  great  weight ;  he  conceives  that  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon  wben  in  a  state  of  conjancdout  which  be  names  solar* 
lunar  influence*  produces  paroxysms  or  exaoeifaatbns  in  con- 
tinued fever*  in  sll  esses  at  least  where  paroxysms  are  observ- 
able.  As  this  influence  declines  in  consequence  of  the  gradual 
separation  of  these  luminaries  from  each  otber»and  their  getting 
into  a  state  of  opposition,  a  way  is  left  open  for  a  criticid  and 
beneflcial  change  ;  in  other  words,  that  paroxysms  and  exacer* 
bations  in  fever  may  be  expected  to  take  plsoe  at  springoidest 
and  crises  at  neap>tides. 

It  has  been  observed  in  intermitting  fevers,  that  paroxysms 
of  the  quotidian  recur  in  the  rooming,  the  tertian  at  noon,  and 
the  quartan  in  the  afternoon ;  in  no  instance  do  ihey  take  place 
at  night. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lunation,  more  especially  in  tro- 
picsl  climes,  influences  diseases ;  but  the  effects  of  insolatioB 
are  every  where  observable.  One  of  the  most  serious  accidents 
resulting  from  this  exposure  is  the  ieius  so/u,  the  coup  de  9ohU 
of  the  French,  and  the  ^iplm  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  star  SH^ 
riuMf  to  whose  inHuenee  they  attributed  the  scorching  heat  oi 
the  dog-days.  This  attack  is  in  general  sudden,  and  the  psticsit 
falls  down  as  if  struck  with  a  blow  on  the  bead.  Troops  on  a 
march,  and  labourers  m  the  field,  frequently  are  the  victims  of 
this  solar  power,  which  usually  kills  them  on  the  spot,  li  has 
been  known  to  destroy  great  numbers,   in  Pekin,  from  the 
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14th  of  July  to  the  25th,  in  the  year  1 743,  it  i«  related  that 
eleven  thousand  persons  were  struck  dead.  On  a  hot  day's 
march  in  Portugal,  I  lost  six  men  in  a  brigade  under  my  charge. 
They  first  reeled  as  if  under  the  inHuence  of  liquor,  and  then 
fell  deed  with  a  slight  convnlsive  struggle.  One  of  them»  the 
b&tman  of  the  paymaster  of  the  3rd  mt,  or  Buffii,  was  struck 
dead  whUe  speaking  to  me.  A  great  number  of  greyhounds 
perished  on  the  same  march;  but  no  other  species  of  dog 
seemed  to  suffer,  although  we  had  many  pointers  and  spanieb 
with  us.  Horses,  mules,  and  cattle  were  also  exempt  from  the 
attack,  though  it  proved  fatal  to  some  weak  donkeys  who  were 
following  the  troops.  Ihe  shakos  worn  l)y  our  army  are  well 
calculated  to  preserve  the  soldier  from  these  accidents,  to  which 
troops  arc  constantly  exposed  during  summer  operations. 


SWEATING  FEVER, 

This  disastrous  pestilence,  which  proved,  if  possible^  more 
fatal  and  terrific  than  the  cholera,  made  its  first  appeaiance  in 
London,  in  1 4^0  or  1483,  first  showing  itself  in  the  army  of 
Henry  VII.  on  his  landing  at  Milford  Haven  In  F.ondon  it 
only  broke  out  a  year  or  two  after,  and  visited  that  capital  occa- 
sionally for  upwards  of  forty  years.  It  then  spread  to  Holland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Flanders,  France,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
where  it  continued  its  ravages  from  1525  to  1530  ;  it  then  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  observed  fiir  the  last  time  in  1551. 

Dr.  Cains  calls  it  a  pestilential  fever  of  one  day ;  and  it  pre. 
▼ailed,  he  says,  with  a  mighty  slaughter,  and  the  description  of 
it  was  as  tremendous  as  tMt  of  the  fdague  of  Athens.  Dr.  Wil- 
lis states  that  its  malignity  was  so  extreme^  that  as  soon  as  it 
entered  a  city  it  made  a  daily  attack  on  five  or  six  hundred  per- 
sons, of  whom  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  recovered.  This  ma- 
li^ant  fever  ran  its  course  in  a  single  paroxysm ;  and  the  cold 
fit  and  hot  fit  were  equally  fatal.  If  the  patient  was  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  the  sweating  stage,  he  was  in  general  saved. 
It  commenced  its  attack  with  a  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
shoulders,  legs,  and  arms,  through  wMdi  a  warm  aura  seemed 
to  creep ;  after  these  symptoms  a  profuse  perspiration  broke 
forth.  The  Internal  organs  grew  gradually  hot  and  boming, 
the  pungent  heat  exteiMing  to  mt  extremtdes ;  with  an  in- 
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tolprnhlc  thirst,  FickncRS  soon  followed  by  jactitation,  coma,  and 
delirium.  At  Shrewsbury  it  raged  for  seven  months,  and  car- 
ried ofl*  upwards  of  one  thousand  patients.  The  invasion  of 
this  ti  rrihc  disorder  was  generally  preceded  by  a  tluck  noisome 
fog,  espedally  in  ShiopBhire.  A  dark  doiid  usually  took  the 
IeM»  and  the  distemper  IbUowed  its  oourse.  It  is  aomewbat 
snugular*  but  most  fttal  contagioiis  have  been  ushered  in,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times*  by  noxious  fogs  or  mists,  with 
clouds  of  variottB  insects,  either  bending  their  course  m  innn- 
merable  bodies,  covering  vegetation,  or  falling  in  dead  heaps 
upon  the  ground.  The  disease  was  generally  supposed  to  arise 
from  inclempnt  seasons  and  injured  grain;  particularly  wheat 
infested  with  the  miidew  or  smut,  or  rye  attacked  with  the  spur. 
It  was  observed  by  Dr.  \V  illan,  that  tlw  contemporary  inha- 
bitants of  Scotland  and  Wales,  who  fed  oa  barley  and  oats, 
were  not  affected. 

One  of  the  most  stnguhur  features  of  this  malady  was  its  only 
attacking  the  English.  Foreigners,  and  eTen  the  Scotdi  and 
Irish,  in  England,  seemed  to  be  exempted  fiom  this  soonige» 
which  attacked  the  monarch  himself,  and  two  Dukes  of  Suflmk, 
who  sunk  under  its  virulence.  In  Westminster  the  number  of 
daily  deaths  averaged  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  may  be 
t  fisilv  iTuagincd  that  this  spccifil  liability  of  Englishmen  to  con- 
tract the  disease  was  attriliatitl  to  Divine  wrath  for  their 
manifold  oifences ;  and  we  hnd  the  toUowmg  lines  in  Phem* 
tophius : 

Coplcstta  numina  nobis 
Nil  sunt  quam  iniga;,  fabula,  verba,  jocns  : 
Ind^  fiunes  nobis,  pestcs.  Mars  ;  deniijuc  fontem 
Hinc  ettam  inclemens  i&wtipiros  bi^C, 
Sarvum,  hnrrcndiim,  ntrox  gentis  immedicabilc  morbi. 
Nostra:  pertidiu:  debitum. 

Or.  Armstrong  has  also  recorded  this  peculiar  visitation  in 
the  foUowing: 

Some,  sad  at  home,  and,  in  the  desert,  som^ 

Abjur'd  the  fatal  commerce  of  mankind. 

In  vain  :  wliere*er  they  fled»  the  Fates  pursued. 

Otli  rs,  with  hope;  more  specious,  cross'd  the  laaiD^ 

To  i»eek.  protection  in  far  distant  skies  ; 

But  none  they  found.    It  seemed,  the  general  air 

From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  the  East, 

Was  then  at  enmity  with  Engli.'^h  blood  ; 

For,  but  the  race  of  England,  all  were  safe 

In  ^reigpi  climes;  nor  did  this  Fury  taste 

The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  contained. 
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That  the  Mtmimphae  w«  saturated  by  this  disease  wag 
obvious  from  the  circumstance  of  vast  numbers  of  binU  falling 
dt  ad,  when,  upon  exannnntion,  pestilential  swellings  were  found 
under  their  wings.  Schiller  attributed  the  disease  to  sideral 
influence.  England,  however,  was  not  the  only  country  where 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  was  considered  as  having  fulminated 
tiiis  scourge !  and  at  Marburg  a  had  such  an  ellcct,  that  it  ac- 
tually put  au  end  to  the  violent  disputes  between  Luther  and 
Zuingle  concerning  the  Eucharist,  and  which  were  on  the  eve 
of  kincUing  a  religbus  war. 

A  disease  somewhat  simUar  manifested  itself  in  Picardv  in 
1773»  haying  first  apf>eared  at  HardivilliefSy  fire  lesgues  nom 
BeauTais ;  but,  instead  of  tenninatitiff  in  a  single  &j,  it  ran 
on  to  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh:  a  &rer  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion was  also  observed  in  Gascony. 

But  of  all  the  maladies  that  affect  cutaneous  transpiration, 
diapt'(I>^^h,  or  sweating  of  lilood,  is  the  most  singular  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it*^  existence  has  heen  doubted,  although 
several  well  aiitlieuticau-d  cases  ar<  on  record,  both  in  the 
ancient  and  inudern  annals  of  niccliciiic.  It  is  mentioned  by 
1  iieophraiitus  and  Aristotle,  while  Lucan  thus  describes  it ; 

Sic  omnia  membra 

Emiscre  simiil  rutilimi  pro  sanj^uinc  virus. 
Sanguis  cniut  lacrymiv  :  'jmruiiKiue  foitimina  novit 
Humor,  ab  hU  largus  mauai  cruor  :  era  r^uudaut, 
Et  patube  oares ;  sudor  mbet  s  omnia  plenii 
Membim  fluiint  vcnis :  tolum  est  pro  ? ulneie  corpoi. 

'Hie  detestable  Charles  IX.  of  France  sunk  under  this  disorder^ 
thus  described  by  Mezeray :  La  nature  fit  d^^tranges  efforts 
pendant  les  deux  dcrnicrcs  semaines  de  la  vie  de  cc  Roi.  II 
sagitait  et  se  remuait  sans  cesse  ;  1e  sang  lui  n^aUiait  par  les 
pores  et  par  tons  les  conduits  de  son  corps.  Aprrs  avoir  loug- 
tems  soutl'crt,  il  toniba  dans  uiie  extreme  fiiblcasc  et  rcndit 
r«me."  The  same  historian  relates  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a 
town  taken  by  storm,  who  was  condemned  to  die,  but  was 
seized  with  a  proiuse  sweating  of  blood  the  moment  he  beheld 
die  acafibld.  Lombard  mentions  a  general  who  was  affected  in 
a  similar  manner  on  losing  a  battle.  The  same  writer  tells  as 
of  a  nun  who  was  so  terrified  when  falUng  into  the  hands  of  a 
ruthless  banditti,  that  Uood  oosed  firom  eveiy  pore.  Henry 
ab  Heer  records  tlio  case  of  a  man  who  not  only  laboured 
under  diapedesis»  but  small  wonns  accompanied  the  bloody 
secretion. 
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In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Haarlem,  we  read 
of  the  case  of  a  sailor,  who,  falling  down  during;  a  storm,  was 
raised  from  the  deck  streaming  with  blood.  At  lirst  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  been  wounded,  but,  on  close  examination,  the 
blood  was  found  to  flow  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  Fabri- 
cius  de  Hilden  mentions  a  case  that  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  his  friend  Sporlinus,  a  physician  of  B^le;  the  patient 
w«i  a  chOd  of  twelve  yean  of  age,  who  never  drank  any  thing 
but  water :  having  gone  out  into  the  fields  to  bring  home  hn 
father's  flocks,  he  stopped  upon  the  road,  and  contrary  to  habit, 
drank  freely  of  white  wine.  He  shortly  after  was  seiied  with 
ftver.  His  gums  first  began  to  bleed,  and  soon  afler  an  hsmon* 
hage  broke  out  from  every  part  of  the  integuments,  and  from 
the  nose.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  malady  he  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  debility,  and  the  body  was  covered  with  livid  and 
purple  spots,  while  every  part  from  whence  the  blood  had  exuded 
was  stopped  with  clots.  A  case  is  also  related  of  a  widow  of 
forty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  lost  her  only  son.  She  one 
day  fimciea  that  she  beheld  his  apparition  beseeching  her  to 
lebeve  him  from  purgatory  by  her  prayers*  and  by  fasting  every 
Friday.  The  fi>uowmg  Friday,  in  the  month  of  August,  a 
perspiration  tinged  with  blood  broke  out.  For  five  successive 
Fridays  the  same  phenomenon  appeared,  when  a  eanfirmed 
diapedesis  appeared.  The  blood  escaped  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  the  back  of  the  head,  the  temples,  the  eyes,  nose, 
the  breast,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The  disorder  dis- 
appeared spontaneously  on  Friday  the  8th  of  IMarch  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  1  his  afl'ection  was  evidently  occasioned  by  super- 
stitious fears ;  and  this  appears  the  more  probable  from  the 
periodicity  of  the  attacks,  llie  first  invasion  of  the  disease 
might  have  been  purely  accidental ;  but  the  regularity  of  its 
subsequent  appearance  on  the  stated  day  of  the  viaon  may  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  apprehension.  Bartholinus  men* 
tions  cases  of  bloody  sweat  taking  place  during  vehement 'terror 
and  the  agonies  of  torture. 

The  case  of  Catherine  INferlin,  of  Chamberg,  is  well  authen- 
ticated, and  worthy  of  being  recorded.  She  was  a  woman  of 
forty-six  years  of  age,  strong  and  hale.  She  received  a  kick 
from  a  bullock  in  the  epigastric  region,  that  was  followed  by 
vomiting  of  blood  :  this  discharge  having  been  suddenly  stop- 
ped by  her  medical  attendants,  the  blood  made  its  way  tnrough 
the  pores  of  various  parts  of  her  body,  every  limb  being  afiSected 
in  turn.  The  sanguineous  dischaige  was  invariably  preceded 
by  a  prickly  and  itching  sensadon ;  frequently  this  itdiing  ex- 
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udatum  praeaeM  horn  the  acalp.  The  diieharge  ataaUy  oc- 
curred twiee  m  the  twenty-four  hours;  and  on  pressing  die 
skin,  the  flow  of  blood  could  be  aooelerated  and  hioeased. 

Dr.  Foumier  relates  the  case  of  a  magistrate  who  was  at- 
tacked with  dia^esis  after  any  ezcttement^  whether  of  a 
pleasurable  or  a  painful  nature, 

A  singular  idiosyncrasy  was  transmitted  to  her  male  children 
by  an  Amrrican  l'\'nialc  named  Smith,  occasioninjr-  a  severe 
haemorrhage  wlierevcr  tlie  skin  was  slightly  pricked  or  scratched. 
This  loss  of  blood  would  sometimes  continue  for  several  days. 
Several  ot  her  sons  sunk  under  the  aiFecticjn,  which  was  found  at 
last  to  yield  to  the  sulphate  of  soda.  What  is  most  singular, 
all  her  daughters  were  exempted  firom  this  fearful  precuspo* 
sition. 

It  is  |wobahIe  that  this  strange  disorder  arises  from  a  violent 

commotion  of  the  nervous  system,  turning  the  streams  of  blood 
out  of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red  particles  into 
the  cutaneous  ezcretories.  A  mere  reUxation  of  the  fibres  eouhl 

not  produce  so  powerful  a  revulsion.  It  may  also  arise  in  cases 
of  extreme  debiliqr  in  conneiion  with  a  thinner  condition  of  the 
blood. 

Curious  cases  are  recorded  of  a  sandy  sweat,  in  which  the 
perspiration  becomes  crystallized  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
Kartholiui  s,  Schunig,  and  Moilciibruek  have  related  several 
casco  of  the  kind.  It  is  probable^  as  Ma^son  (Jood  observes, 
that  this  morbid  secretion  may  arise  from  an  excess  of  uric  acid, 
translated  from  the  kidneys  to  the  skin;  this  sand  is  generally 
of  the  same  red  colour  as  that  of  the  renal  secretions  deposited 
in  a  lateiitious  sediment. 

Scented  perspiration  is  another  singular  peculiarity.  Thb 
odour,  frequently  unpleasant,  has  also  been  known  to  shed  an 
agreeable  aroma,  compared  to  the  perfume  of  violets,  roses,  and 
musk.  This  qnnlity  is  common  m  various  animals ;  in  the 
Stmia  jacchus^  hedgehogs,  hares,  serpents,  and  crocodiles.  The 
Viverru  zibethn  and  V.  ciiettti  yield  this  odour  ahundantly  ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  m  a  faint  degree  in  our  domchtic  cat. 
Many  insects  exhale  an  agreeable  odour  ;  especially  the  Ceram- 
bir  moschatus,  the  Apis  Ji  agrauSy  the  Tipulu  mochijera.  'I  he 
CeramOix  suaveolens  emits  a  delicious  smell  of  roses,  and  the 
Petlolated  sphex  a  highly  fragrant  balsamic  ether.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  we  read  that  Catherine  de 
Medicis  was  a  perfect  nosegay  ;  and  Cujadus  and  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  were  equally  distinguished  by  the  suavity  of 
theb  tnnsptration. 
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The  general  perspiration  of  every  man  seems  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  Savages  can  distinguish  their  friends  and  foes 
by  the  scent.  The  boy  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  hkto^  is 
lekted  by  Dugald  Stewart,  distinguished  persons  by  their 
odour ;  and  the  dealen  in  hair  can  ascertain  by  the  smdl  ibe 
nation  to  which  the  hair  belongs. 

The  quantity  of  perspiration  secreted  by  a  well-grown  adult 
weighing  about  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds,  is  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-eight  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  sixteen 
ounces  during  the  period  usually  allotted  to  wakin<r,  and 
twelve  ounces  during  sleep  *  It  is  not  so  mucli  incvt  ascd  by 
moderate  elevation  of  temperature  as  might  Ixj  imagined  .  it 
appears  increased  after  meals  and  during  sleep.  Wiiih  the 
skin  thus  secrete*?  so  considerable  a  quantity  of  watery  fluid,  its 
powers  of  absorption  are  wonderful,  and  are  frequently  resorted 
to  for  medicinal  purposes.  This  absorption  evidently  tends  to 
assist  in  repairing  the  strength.  A  bov  at  Newcastle  who  bad 
been  greatly  reduced  for  a  race,  gained  thirty  ounces  in  weidit 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  had  only  uSm 
a  gUss  of  wine.  Dr.  Home,  aner  gobg  to  bed  much  ntigued 
and  supperless,  gained  two  ounces  before  the  morning.  KeiB 
says  that  one  night  he  gained  eighteen  ounces  in  his  sleejp. 
Immersion  in  water  and  damp  air  materially  increases  this 
power.  Frogs,  toads,  even  lizards,  increase  in  weiglit  although 
only  partially  dipped  in  water  :  and  remarkably  so  if  previously 
deprived  of  part  of  their  moisture  by  exposure  to  air.  The 
power  of  absorbing  medicinal  substances  wlien  immersed  in 
their  solution  has  been  demonstrfited  by  Dr.  iVlass-y,  au  Ameri- 
can physician,  who  found  that  il  the  body  was  immersed  iii  a 
decoction  of  madder,t  this  substance  immediately  tinged  the 
renal  secretion.  Dr.  Rousseau  made  a  similar  experunent  with 
rhubarb.  It  is  now  clearly  demonstrated  that  tnctbn  is  not 
necessary  to  produce  absorption. 

The  keenness  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy  in  ascertaining  the 
effluvium  of  various  individuals,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  in- 
duces me  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  this  curious  individual  His 
name  was  James  Mitchell ;  and  having  no  other  source  by 
which  he  could  discover  or  keep  up  a  connc3don  with  surround 
ing  objects  than  those  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  he  depended 
chiefly  upon  the  first,  like  a  domestic  dog,  in  distin^juibhing 

*  The  natter  c»f  insensible  pcn^piraticm  is  calculated  at  being  daify 
eqiial  weight  to  one  halt  of  the  fooil. 
t  Miidder,  when  giveii  to  aainials  tingei  the  siur&ce  of  their  boocs  with 

a  red  hue. 
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persons  and  tfaingB.  By  ibis  tense  he  identified  his  friends  and 
relations;  snd  conceived  a  sudden  attachment  or  dislike  to 
stranger*?.  It  was  diHictilt,  however,  to  ascertain  at  what  dis- 
tance he  couid  thus  exercise  this  faculty ;  but,  from  Mr. 
Wardrop's  observations,  it  ajijjcars  that  he  possessed  it  at  a 
considerable  distance.  This  was  particularly  striking  when  a 
person  entered  the  room,  as  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this 
before  he  could  derive  any  information  from  any  sense  than 
that  of  smell.  When  a  stianger  approached  him,  he  eagerly 
besan  to  touch  some  paxt  of  the  body,  commonly  taking  hold 
of  lus  aim^  which  he  held  near  his  noee  $  and,  after  two  or 
three  strong  inspirations  through  the  nos^s,  he  appeared  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  concerning  him.  If  it  were  MTOurabley 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  become  more  intimatey  examined 
more  minutely  his  dress,  and  expressed  in  his  countenance 
more  or  less  satisfiietion  ;  but  if  it  happened  to  be  unfavourable, 
he  suddenly  went  off  to  a  distance,  with  expressions  of  care- 
lessness or  disgust. 


SMALLPOX. 

Thb  first  description  we  hsTeof  this  dreadful  disease  is  to  be 
firand  in  the  writings  of  Almansor  of  Rhazcs,  published  about 
the  end  of  the  ninth  or  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 
Ue,  liowever,  quotes  an  Alexandrian  physician  of  the  name  of 

Aaron,  who  had  treated  the  same  subject  so  early  as  the  year 
ii'22.  There  is  no  substantial  ground  to  warrant  a  belief  that 
it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  or  Uonians.  The  opinion  of  Hahn, 
who  considered  it  to  have  been  their  anthrax,  is  absurd.  Had 
this  pestilence  prevailed  amongst  the  ancients,  and  left  the 
traces  of  its  ravages, — which  hu%'e  marked  most  fearfully  so 
many  individuals, — it  is  probable  that  these  impressions  would 
have  been  attached  to  their  names,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
designatmg  many  of  their  illustrioufi  personages  bv  thesr  physi- 
cal pecoliarities,  either  natural  or  accidental,  ilence  we  find 
OTidtus  Nata^  TuUius  Cicero^  Horatius  Codes,  Sdpio  JTasica^ 
Curiua  Dentatus, 

The  term  variolcB,  which  tliis  disease  bears,  was  first  applied 
to  a  malady  presenting  the  same  symptoms,  by  Marius,  bishop 
of  ATanches^  and  appears  to  be  derived  from  vtfn'iM,  ^tted. 
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Howbeit,  to  whatever  region  we  may  be  indebted  for  this  scourge, 
it  appears  that  it  existed  in  Asia,  and  especially  in  China,  long 
before  its  introduction  into  Kurope.  About  tlie  middle  of  the 
sixth  centur}%  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  carried  from  India 
to  Arabia  by  trading  vessels,  where  no  doubt  the  Arabian  and 
Saracenic  armies  introduced  it  into  the  I^evant,  Spain,  and  Sicily. 
In  04-0,  under  tlie  caliphate  of  Omar,  the  Saracens  ispreacl  the 
contagion  over  Syria,  Chaldeea,  Mesopotamia,  Egvpt,  and 
Perauk  Its  appeacanoe  in  Europe  may  be  refemd  to  toe  eiglbth 
century.  In  the  ninth  centnvy^  as  I  have  stated,  we  fiwi  it 
described  by  the  Arabian  phyddanSf.  In  the  tenth  century  we 
find  it  described  by  other  Arabian  writers,  chirfly  Avicenna 
and  Hali  Abbas.  In  962*  Count  Baudoutn  of  Flanders,  died 
from  its  attack.  It  appears  certain  that  it  prevailed  in  Gaul 
long  before;  we  find  in  the  works  of  Manus,  already  men- 
tioned, the  following  passage :  "  Hoc  anno  (SJO)  morbus  vali- 
dus,  cum  profluvio  vcntris  et  variofis^  Ttaliam  Galliamque 
valde  afflixit."  About  the  same  period  we  find  DagoI>ert  and 
Clodobert,  sons  of  Chiiperic,  falling  victims  to  the  disorder; 
and  Austregilda,  wife  of  Gontran  King  of  Burgundy,  died  of 
it  in  680,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  so  enraged  with  her  physi* 
dansy  Nicholas  and  Dcmet,  that  ahe  indated  that  thej  ahoidd 
accompany  her  to  the  ether  world,  to  reward  them  for  caosuiff 
her  untimely  end*  Her  aflectionate  and  duconsolate  hnsbana 
Gontran  of  course  had  both  their  throats  cut  upon  her  tomb. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  we  find  the  smallpox 
in  all  the  southern  parts  of  £ttrope.  The  north  was  for  a  long 
time  tolerably  exempted  from  the  scourgCi  until  the  Holy  War 
introduced  it  into  those  regions ;  and  it  appears  to  have  Wrn 
the  only  trophy  that  the  I'.nglish  and  Germans  brought  home 
to  couimemoratc  their  exploiis  in  the  Crusades. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Muscovites,  Laplanders,  and 
Norwegians  were  free  from  the  disorder,  the  progress  of  which 
seemed  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  cold  ^  alihuugli  ai  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  relation  of  Gordon,  it  was  most  destruc- 
tive all  over  France.  Most  ph  vsicians  at  this  period  partook  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Arabians,  who  considered  the  dtseaae  as  he> 
ing  in  the  blood,  thrown  by  it  into  a  state  of  ebullition,  par* 
ticttlarly  in  childhood  and  youth.  According  to  the  Arami 
Auaron,  or  Ahron,  it  sometimes  alFected  the  same  individual 
twice.  This  doctrine  of  the  boiling  up  and  bubblmg  forth  of 
the  blood  to  throw  out  its  peccant  qualities,  tended  not  a  little 
to  increase  the  mortnlity  and  evf!5jperate  the  disease ;  fts  the 
physicians,  to  encourage  this  concoction^  were  in  the  habti  of 
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wrapping  up  their  patients  in  warm  clothing,  &nd  keeping  their 
apartments  as  hot  as  possible ; — a  fatal  practice  that  subsequent 
experience  has  rejected  as  destructive. 

In  1517  the  Spaniards  carried  it  to  St.  Domingo,  nearly 
depopulating  the  country.  South  America  soon  received  this 
additioiial  Twution.  mad  to  have  beeil  caitied  amongst  them 
bv  a  negro.  So  teirific  were  the  ravapes  of  this  pestUeiioe, 
uat  the  Anericaiis  considered  its  inyasion  as  one  of  the  data 
of  their  mehmcholy  chronicles.  The  brother  of  the  noble 
Montezuma  was  one  of  its  earliest  victims ;  worthy  attendant  on 
the  Spanish  banners^  it  accompanied  their  detested  hordes  in  all 
their  conquests. 

The  uortliern  districts  of  Aim  rica  were  frt  c  from  the  conta- 
gion, when  the  English  carrn  d  it  witli  tlieir  euinmercial  produc- 
tions amongst  the  natives  of  l^oston  in  1G49,  and  subsequently 
to  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  the  remaining  provinces.  The 
SpaniMds  infected  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  Russians  desolated 
Aamtscbatka  about  the  same  period* 

Inoculation  appears  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  disease,  if  we 
can  credit  the  missionaries,  who  were  sent  into  China  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  who,  from  their  address  and  insinuation, 
gained  access  to  the  historical  records :  they  have  transmitted 
detailed  accounts  of  the  history  of  the  Chiiiese,  and  of  their 
knowledge  in  various  brandies  of  science.  There  is  a  memoir 
written  on  the  smallpox  by  the  missionaries  at  PeVin,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  extracted  from  Chinese  medical  books,  and  es- 
pecially from  a  work  published  by  the  Imperial  College  of  Medi- 
cine, for  the  instruction  of  the  physicians  of  the  empire.  This  book 
is  entitled  Teou-4cki/i'fa,  or  a  treatise  from  the  heart  to  the 
smallpox  ;  which  states  that  the  disease  was  unknown  in  the 
Teiy  early  ages,  and  did  not  appear  until  the  dynasty  of  Tdieou, 
which  was  about  1122  years  before  Christ.  The  Chinese  name 
for  the  malady  is  a  singular  one,  Tai-tou^  or  venom  from  the 
mother's  breast ;  and  a  description  is  given  of  the  fever,  the 
eruption  of  the  pustules,  their  increase,  tl  ittcning,  and  crusting. 
In  the  same  Chinese  book  there  is  also  an  account  of  a  species 
of  inoculation  discovered  seven  centuries  previously ;  Init,  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition,  it  had  been  revealed  in  the  dynasty  of 
Long,  tliat  IS,  about  C»bO  years  before  Christ.  Father  d'Entre- 
coUes,  the  Jesuit^  in  his  correspondence  firom  Chma,  gives  soma 
information  respecting  the  smallpox,  which  confirms  the  mate^ 
rial  part  of  die  i^ve  inlbnnatbn ;  for  he  notices  having  read 
some  Chinese  wcnfc  which  mentions  the  smallpox  asadiBease 
of  the  earliest  ages.   He  alto  describes  a  method  of  communi* 
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eating  the  disease,  which  was  called  sowing  the  imaiipox ;  this 
was  generally  performed  by  planting  some  of  the  crusts  upon 
the  nose, — an  opcratiott  which  was  approved  of  by  some  but 

disapproved  by  others. 

Although  the  tradition  of  the  smallpox  being  a  disease  ori- 
ginally transmitted  to  man  by  camels  may  be  nociful,  yet  the 
existence  of  the  vaccine  in  cows  might  give  some  probability  to 

its  having  been  the  case.  Moore  thus  expresses  himself  on  the 
subject:  "'This  notion  probably  took  its  rise  from  the  circum- 
stance that  land  commerce  from  Egypt  to  India  was  onlv  prnc- 
ticablc  by  means  of  this  animal.  But  sutli  kind  of  trathc 
tedious  and  difficult,  and  it  is  coujccuucd  iliat  no  person  knovsn 
to  liave  the  small|>ox  would  ever  have  been  suHered  to  join 
lumself  to  a  caravan."  Now  this  observation  would  rather  con- 
firm the  fiKSt  than  invalidate  it ;  since,  if  no  mdividual  affected 
with  the  malady  could  have  carried  the  contagion,  the  disease 
might  have  been  spread  by  their  camels. 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  inoculation 
amongst  the  Chinese,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  Mr.  Moore's 
own  words  on  so  very  interesting  a  subject.  No  account  is 
handed  down  of  the  origin  of  this  custom ;  but  the  reverence  in 
which  agriculture  is  held  hy  the  Chinese  may  hrivc  suggesteil 
the  name  (sowing  of  the  smallpox)  and  the  usual  manner  of 
performing  the  operation:  for  tney  took  a  few  full  dried  small- 
pox crusts,  as  if  thev  were  seeds,  and  planted  them  in  the  no^e ; 
a  bit  of  mnsk  was  added  in  order  to  correct  tlie  viruU  iice  of  the 
poison^aud  the  whole  was  wrapped  uj>  iu  a  bit  of"  cotton  to  pre- 
vent it  dropping  from  the  nostrils.  The  crusts  employed  were 
always  taken  from  a  healthy  person  who  had  had  the  smallpox 
&vourably ;  and,  with  the  vain  hope  of  mitigatbg  their  acri- 
mony,  they  were  sometimes  kept  in  close  jars  for  years,  and  al 
other  times  fumi^ted  with  salutary  j^lanls.  Some  physidans 
bcAt  these  crusts  mto  powder,  and  savised  their  patients  to  take 
a  pinch  of  this  snufF ;  and  when  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
them,  they  mixed  it  with  water  into  a  paste,  and  applied  it  in 
that  form.  In  Hindi istfin,  if  tradition  may  be  relied  upon, 
inoculation  has  been  practised  from  remote  antiquity.  1  he 
practice  was  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  trihe  of  Bralmiins,  who 
were  tU  legated  from  various  religious  colleges,  and  win>  tr  ivelled 
throui;h  the  provinces  for  this  purpose.  The  natives  were 
strictl)  ciijuiiied  tu  abstain  during  a  preparatory  month  tuna 
milk  and  butter;  and,  when  the  Arabians  and  Portuguese  ap- 
peared in  that  country,  they  were  prohibited  from  takiiig  animal 
food  also.  These  were  commonly  inoculated  on  Ae  ann;  but 
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the  s'lrls,  not  liking  to  have  their  arms  (lisfigured^  t-liosc  that 
it  sliixilcl  he  done  low  on  the  shoiiMci  ;  and  whatever  part 
wab  li\ed  upon  was  well  rubbed  wiUi  a  picee  of  cloth,  which 
afterwards  became  a  perquisite  of  the  jBrahinin.  He  then 
made  a  few  lOight  scratches  on  the  skin  with  a  sharp  instni- 
menty  and  took  a  bit  of  cotton,  which  had  been  soaked  the 
preceding  year  in  variolous  matter,  moistened  it  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  holy  \\  ater  of  the  Ganges,  and  bound  it  upon 
the  punctures.  During  the  whole  of  this  ceremony,  the 
Brahmin  always  preserved  a  solemn  countenance, and  recited 
the  pmycrs  appointed  in  the  At t/uirtia  Vcfh;,  to  propitiate  the 
goddess  who  superintended  the  smallpox.  The  Brahmin  then 
gave  his  instructions,  which  were  regularly  observed.  In 
six  hours  the  handage  was  to  be  taken  olf,  and  the  })le(iget 
allowed  to  drop  spontaneously.  Karly  next  nw^rning,  cold 
water  was  to  be  poured  upon  the  patient's  head  and  shoulders, 
and  this  was  to  oe  repeated  untu  the  fever  came  on.  The 
ablution  was  then  to  be  omitted ;  but^  as  soon  as  the  emp* 
tion  appeared,  it  was  to  be  resumed  and  persevered  in  every 
morning  and  evening  till  the  crusts  should  fall  off.  Confine- 
ment to  the  house  was  absolutely  forbidden  ;  the  inoculated 
were  to  be  freely  exposed  to  every  air  that  blew ;  but  when 
the  lever  was  upon  them,  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to 
lie  on  a  mat  at  the  door,  llieir  regimen  w  as  to  consist  of 
the  most  refrigerating  productions  of  the  clmiate ;  as  plan- 
tains, water-melons,  tluu  gruel  made  of  rice  or  poppy-seeds, 
cold  water,  and  rice. 

While  sowing  the  disease  was  thus  prevalent  tn  some 
countries,  selling  autl  buying  it  was  adopted  m  utliers,  wlien 
children  bartered  fruit  in  exchange  for  the  infection.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  fiuiulty  took  any  notice  of  inoculation 
until  the  year  1 703,  when  Dr.  Emmanuel  Timoni  Alpeck 
wrote  an  account  of  his  observations  in  Constantinople,  in  a 
letter  to  Woodward:  a  Venetian  physician,  of  the  name  of  Fy* 
lamus,  about  the  same  time  noticed  tlie  success  of  the  practice 
in  Turkey.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  pursued  the  inquiry 
in  her  voyage  to  that  country,  by  causing  her  son  Edward  to  he 
inoculfited  bv  %raithind,  surgeon  to  the  embassy,  and,  on  her 
return  t'l  KiiL;land  m  1/22,  bad  the  operation  tried  with  suc- 
cessful results  (/n  her  daughter.  Still,  fikiiough  two  of  the 
pnncesses  of  the  royal  family  had  also  l)een  inoculated  witli 
equal  benefit,  inoculation  was  furiously  opposed  by  the  profes- 
sion, and  even  from  the  pulpit ;  and  so  successful  was  this 
opposition,  that  it  aucoeeded  in  bringing  it  into  disuse  botli  in 
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England  and  throughuut  Europe,  inanj  cases  of  smallpox  of 
a  confluent  character  having  made  their  appearance  after  in> 
ocalatioii,  and  in  1740  the  practice  had  nearly  fallen  into  dis- 
use. In  this  yimlent  controTers||r,^  a  aingimur  circumstance 
was  obserred :  while  regular  practitioners  stated  the  practice 
to  be  unsuccessfnly  whenever  it  was  adopted  by  quacks,  monks^ 
and  old  women,  the  result  was  invariably  favourable;  and  the 
report  that  reached  Europe  of  a  Carmelite  friar  having  inocii« 
lated  thousands  of  Indians,  an  old  woman  being  equaUy  for- 
tunate in  Greece,  while  nt  the  same  time  a  planter  in  St 
Christopher's  inoculated  three  Imndred  persons  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  patient,  the  practice  was  again  resumed, 
chiefly  in  our  seaporls,  and  ^i^adually  extended  over  the 
country.  Mead  materially  assisted  its  progress  by  stating 
that  the  Circassian  ladies  chiefly  owed  their  beauty  to  tliis 
salutary  preservative.  In  the  year  1763,  Daniel  Suttou,  son 
of  a  surgeon  in  SoflTolk,  recommended  the  practice,  modifieds 
however,  in  the  treatment  of  the  makdy^  and  brouglit  inocala> 
tion  into  genend  repute. 

It  appears,  however,  that  inoculation  was  by  no  means  a 
novel  introduction  even  in  England,  as  it  had  been  long  pmr- 
tised  in  Pembrokeshire  and  several  parts  of  Wales.  On  the 
Continent  it  liad  been  tried  at  Clevcs.  Bartholinus  mentions 
it  as  ;ulo])U'(l  in  Denmark ;  and  traces  of  its  adoption  were 
evident  in  Auvergne  and  Perigord. 

Various  modes  of  perfornung  this  operation  were  adopted. 
The  Arabians  inserted  the  virus  with  a  pointed  instrument 
between  the  thumb  and  the  index ;  the  Georgians  on  the  fore- 
arm ;  and  the  Armenians  on  the  thigh.  The  traveUer  Mo- 
trave  mentions  a  Circassian  old  woman  who  used  to  inoculate 
witli  three  pins  tied  together.  It  appears  that  this  praecioe 
was  generally  prevalent  in  Turkey  in  1673.  Trinoni  and 
Pilarini  observed  that  the  natural  smallpox  was  generally  fotal 
in  ConstantuiOj^Ci  while  the  disease  produced  wti£eially  was 
most  benign.  Bruce  relates  that  from  time  immemorial  ino- 
culation was  practised  in  Nubia  by  old  Negresses  or  Arabs. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  only  in  1727  tliat  inoculation  became 
general  in  France  ;  and  its  adoption  was  materially  forwarded 
by  Voltaire,  who  also  took  special  care  to  acquaint  the  fair 
sex  that  it  was  to  this  practice  that  the  Circassian  and  Geor* 
g^an  odalisks  owed  their  beauty. 

.The  terrific  mortality  that  attended  this  disease  was  much 
increased  by  the  injudicious  treatment  to  which  patients  were 
submitted.   Instead  of  adopting  the  natoral  plan  resorted  to 
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by  eastern  nations,  and  allowing  the  patients  a  free  current  of 
air,  with  a  refrigerant  diet,  cordials  and  a  hot  regimen  were 
enforced,  under  which  the  disorder  soon  assumed  a  destruc- 
tiTe  malignity.  Cold  affbsion,  which  has  also  been  extoUed 
hj  modem  physleians  as  a  recent  improvement  in  medical 
prsctioey  we  blkve  seen,  was  also  employed  centuries  ^o. 
Sutton,  wlio  is  generally,  but  erroneously,  considered  as  being 
the  introducer  of  inoculation,  did  notning  more,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  than  modify  the  treatment  of  the  disorder. 
Thus  do  we  daily  sec  impudence  and  quackery  receiving  re- 
wards for  supposed  discoveries,  and  the  keepers  of  tlie  pulilic 
purse  on  such  occasions  seem  much  less  careful  of  it  than  of 
their  own.  In  our  days,  for  instance,  chain-cables  have  been 
decreed  a  discovery,  and  tPieir  inventor  entitled  to  a  national 
recompence,  whereas  we  read  Ihe  following  passage  in  Ctesar's 
Commentaries,  when  speaking  of  the  shipping  of  the  Ghiuls, — 
"  Anchora*,  pro  funibus,  ferreis  catcnis  levmctee:''  any  school- 
boy could  have  given  this  information  to  our  sapient  legisla- 
tors. 

The  reappearance  or  supposed  increased  prevalence  of  the 
smallpox  after  vaccination,  for  the  last  few  years,  may  call  for 
some  <>])srrv;iti()n.  Ever  since  the  vear  1804  a  belief  was 
entertained  by  many  persons  tb.it  the  cowpox  only  afforded  a 
temporary  security.  This  doubt,  however,  nev^r  did  rest 
upon  any  solid  foundation.  Dr.  Jenner  maintained  in  the 
most  strenuous  manner,  that  to  render  the  cowpox  efficient, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  attend  most  carefully  to  the 
character  of  the  pustule,  and  the  time  and  quality  of  the 
lymph  taken 'from  it;  on  the  very  same  principle  inocula- 
tion of  the  smallpox  dso  failed.  For  it  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, that  Jenner  considered  thesmall])ox  and  the  cowpox 
as  identic  maladii  s,  and  by  no  means  dissimilar  in  their  na- 
ture:  on  this  inji)ortant  subject  I  feel  much  gratification  in 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  late  valuable  publication,*  to  \vlii(.'h 
1  refer  the  reader.  "  U  was  then  clearly  ascertained,  that 
there  were  deviations  from  the  usual  course  of  smallpox, 
which  were  quite  as  common  and  infinitely  more  disastrous 
than  those  which  took  place  in  vaccination.  These  devia- 
tions regarded  two  apparently  different  states  of  the  consti- 
tution. In  the  one  the  susceptibility  of  smallpox,  was  not 
taken  away  by  previous  infection,  while,  on  the  other  hand 
some  constitutions  seem  to  be  unsusce])tible  of  smallpox 
j^gction  altogether,  it  was  found,  that  similar  occurrences 
^^sEfh^lifil tfa.  £.  Jenner,  M.D.  &c..  by  John  Bacon,  M.D.  &c 
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took  place  in  thepractiee  of  Taccmafioii^  but  as  the  security 
which  the  latter  arorded  was  never  more  Ukely  to  be  interfered 
with  by  slight  causes  than  the  former,  it  b^»me  absohitdy 
necessary  that  great  care  should  be  sbo\\ni  in  watching  the 

progress  and  character  of  the  pustule.  Dr.  Jenner  had  from 
the  beginmng  felt  the  propriety  of  this  watchfuhiess ;  and 
had  distinctly  announced  that  it  was  possible  to  propagate  an 

infection  bv  inoculation  conveviTii:  flifferent  de<fTees  (>{  seen- 
rity,  according  as  that  alVection  approached  to  or  receded 
from  the  full  and  perfect  standard.  He  also  clearly  stated 
that  the  cause  of  the  vaccine  pustule  might  be  so  modified  as 
to  deprive  it  of  its  efficacy.  That  inoculation  from  such  a 
source  might  communicate  an  inefficient  protection,  and  that 
all  those  who  were  thus  yacctnated  were  more  or  less  liable 
to  the  subsequent  smallpox/' 

Dr.  Bacon  is  of  opinion  that  the  cowpox  is  now  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  There  are  instances,  in  which  it  has 
passed  firom  one  human  subject  to  another  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  consequently  through  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
individuals,  but  yet  in  which  no  degeneration  has  taken  place* 
He  nevertheless  admits  thnt  recent  lymjih  from  the  cow 
should  be  preferred,  when  it  can  be  procurt d  ;  he  is  further  of 
opinion  that  the  occurrence  of  smallpox  aftt  r  inuculaiion  d<.»es 
not  exceed  in  inmiber  the  cases  of  smallpox  after  smallpox. 
Mv  own  cx]H  rii.  iicc  confirms  these  \'iews.  I  was  in  practice 
in  Bordeaux  dunng  the  prevalence  of  what  is  ca.lled  biiiaapox 
in  vaccinated  cases, — the  cases  were  rare,  doubtful,  and  very 
seldom  fatal. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  smallpox  would  sweep  away 
thousands  of  our  dense  population  but  for  the  protecCing 
power  of  Taccination,  the  failure  of  which,  ought  more  lire- 
quently  to  be  attributed  to  the  vaccinator,  or  the  oonati* 
tution  of  the  patient,  than  to  Jenner's  immortal  diseoverj. 
Dr.  Severn  has  just  published  an  essay  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  it  appears  by  his  statistical  tables,  that 
such  has  been  the  decrease  of  mortality  since  the  introduction 
of  vaccination,  that  the  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the 
smallijox  hospital  fron\  1775  to  1800, — were  #017^ — the 
deaths  22/7 — whereas  from  the  year  1800  to  the  years  1825, 
the  number  admitted  was  3943,  and  the  deaths  1118— not 
half  the  number,  although  the  population  of  London  had 
doubled  during  tiiat  penod.  Dr.  Serera  further  ^k*>l^tf 
that  the  proportion  of  failures  is  6  in  3000. 

We  veaa  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  in  hii  late  bibliography. 
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that  the  man  at  whose  intercession  the  maLnc  of  his  name 
ohtauicd  the  hl)eration  of  Napoleon's  pri^oiuTs,  could  not 
obtain  an  appointment  for  the  members  of  his  uwu  family  from 
the  British  Government ;  nay,  the  College  of  Physicians  de- 
spite the  exertions  of  Dr.  BaiUie,  refiiscn  to  admit  him  to  a 
fellowship  in  their  learned  body.  It  was  when  reflecting  on  such 
national  ingratitude,  that  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  Never  tarn,  my 
friend  at  being  a  public  character,  if  you  love  domestic  peace.'' 
And  not  long  before  he  terminated  his  invaluable  career  he 
made  this  remarka)>1e  expression  :  "  I  am  not  surprised  that 
men  are  not  thankful  to  me ;  but  1  wonder  that  tlicv  nro  not 
grateful  to  God  for  the  good  wliirh  lie  has  made  me  the  in- 
strument of  conveyinsr  to  my  fellow-creatures." 

It  is  in  vain  that  I  ruace  with  her  xxBual  Jactauce  pioU  iuls 
that  the  first  idea  of  vaccination  arose  in  that  country,  they 
have  no  more  claim  to  the  discovery  than  their  Marshals  to 
Wellington's  immortal  glory. 


GENERATIVE  ANIMALCULES. 

Microscopic  experiments  daily  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  myriads  of  animalcules  in  every  substance.  They  have 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  progress  of  certain  crystal- 
hzations ;  and  some  philosophers  maintain  that  most  in- 
organic bodies  are  formed  of  the  remains  of  organic  substances. 
The  existence  of  animalcules  in  the  generative  secretion  wjis 
first  noticed  by  Lewis  Hammc,  a  young  German  student^  and 
shown  by  him  to  Leeuwenhoeck,  who  published  an  account  of 
them.  Hartzoeken  wrote  upon  the  subject  the  following  year^ 
and  asserted  that  he  had  seen  these  animalcules  three  years 
before  they  had  been  observed  by  liamme.  This  curious 
subject  soon  attracted  the  notice,  not  only  of  physiologists, 
but  of  priests,  artists,  and  even  courtiers,  for  we  lind  our 
Charles  II.  making  curious  inquiries  mi  this  investigation. 
Although  many  opticians  could  not  discover  these  creatures, 
the  eyes  of  courtiers  were  more  keen  than  theirs,  and  to 
gratify  their  royal  master's  depranty,  described  them  most 
minutely.  Their  length  was -fjjo^ju  j  of  an  inch^  their  bulk 
such  as  to  admit  the  existence  of  216^000  in  a  sphere  whose 
diameter  was  the  breadth  of  a  hur,  and  their  rate  of  travelling 
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nine  inches  in  the  hour.  They  saw  them  in  the  seminal  se- 
cretion of  every  animal ;  and^  what  was  still  more  remarkable^ 
they  were  of  a  similar  sise  wliatever  might  have  been  that  of 
the  animal :  they  saw  them  in  the  sprat  and  in  the  whale  ; 
liiey  could  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female ;  and  they 
all  moved  along  in  gregarious  harmony  like  a  flock  of  sheep : 
nay,  more  ;  Dalenpathis  nrt-nnlly  saw  one  of  them,  more  im- 
patient than  his  companions.  l)urst  fnjm  his  ig^noble  shackles, 
and  actually  assume  the  human  form.  At  other  times  they 
were  discovered  swimming  in  shoals  to  given  points,  turning 
back,  separating,  meeting  again,  and  frisking  about  Uke  golden 
fish  in  a  pond.  Kauw,  Boerhaave^  Maupertius,  Lieulandy 
LedermuUer^  Monro,  Nicholas,  HaJler,  and  indeed  most  of 
the  philosophers  of  Europe,  were  convinced  of  th^r  ex- 
istence. 

Buffon,  however,  and  other  naturalists,  contended  that 

these  were  not  animalcules,  but  oi^ganic  particles;  and 
Linnajus  imagined  them  to  be  inert  molecules,  thrown  into 
agitation  by  the  warmth  of  the  fluid.  Finally,  to  determine 
the  (juestion,  Spallanzani  began  an  assiduous  course  of  ob- 
servations and  experiments,  lie  found  these  animalcules  in 
the  liuman  species  to  be  of  an  oval  form,  witli  a  tail  tapering 
to  a  point.  This  appendage,  by  moving  from  side  to  side, 
propelled  them  forward.  They  were  in  constant  motion  in 
every  direction.  In  about  twenty-three  minutes  their  move- 
ments became  more  languid,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  they 
generally  died.  The  duration  of  their  life,  however  seemed 
to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  temperature  of  the  me- 
dium: at  2^  (Reaumur)  they  died  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour;  while  at  J°  they  lived  two  hours,  and  at  I2i°  three 
hours  and  three  quarters.  If  the  cold  was  not  too  intense^ 
they  recovered  upon  the  temperature  being  raised;  when 
onlv  3°  or  4*^,  they  recovered  after  a  letharin-  of  fourteen 
hours;  and  neeording  to  the  less  intensity  of  the  cold,  they 
might  be  made  to  pass  from  tlie  torpid  to  tlie  active  state 
more  fretiucntly.  Tliey  were  destroyed  ])y  river,  ice,  snow , 
and  rain  water ;  by  sulplmr,  tobacco,  cam}>lu)r,  and  electricity  ; 
even  the  air  was  injurious  to  them :  in  close  vessels  their  life 
was  prolonged  to  some  days,  and  their  movements  were  not 
constant  and  hurried.  The^  were  of  various  sizes,  and  per- 
fectly distinct  from  all  species  of  animalcules  found  in  vege> 
table  infusions,  8cc.  In  short,  Spallanzani  completely  con- 
firmed the  principal  observations  of  Leeuwenhoeckjand  satis- 
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factorily  explained  the  sources  of  the  inaccuracies  of  other 
inquirers.  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  recently  confirmed  the 
observations  of  the  Italian  physiologist, 

Hiis  doctrine  of  life  being  perpetaated  by  the  tFansmission 
of  animated  particles^  or  animucoleSy  is  by  no  meana  of 
modem  date.  We  find  this  theory  advanced  oy  Hippocrates^ 
and  Aristotle,  and  Plato.  Democritus  descried  worms  that 
assumed,  in  the  progress  of  their  development,  the  human 
form;  and  Lactantius  thus  refuted  liis  ideas:  "  Erravit  ergo 
Democritus,  qui  vcrmiculorum  modo  putavit  homines  cffusos 
esse^dc  terra,  nullo  auctore,  nullaque  rationed*  Hippocrates 
plainly  .says,  that  the  seminal  secretion  was  full  uf  animal- 
cules, wliosc  several  parts  were  developed,  and  grew  afresh ; 
that  nothmg  did  exist  that  had  not  pre-existed;  and  that 
what  we  term  birth  was  nothing  more  than  that  transition  of 
these  hitherto  imperceptible  animalcules  from  darkness  to 
light. 

Gesncr  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  word  ^Xir,  so 
frequently  found  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  trans- 
lated amma,  was  synonymous  with  insectumf  ammafcufum, 
papi/io.  Plato,  when  expressing  himself  on  this  cunons  suh- 
ject,  compares  the  matrix  to  a  fertile  field,  in  which  ajiimal- 
cules  are  gradually  developed,  at  first  of  such  a  small  size 
that  they  are  imperceptible,  but,  by  takincj  the  food  prepared 
for  them,  grow  in  strength  until  they  are  brought  to  light  in 
a  state  of  perfect  generation ;  and  St.  Augustine  thus  foW 
lows :  Hunc  perfectionis  modum  sic  habent  omnes  ut  cum 
illo  conctpiantur  atque  nascuntur;  sed  habent  in  ratione,  non 
in  mole,  sicut  ipsa  jam  membra  omnia  sunt  latenter  in  se- 
mine;  cum  etiam  natis  nonnuUa  desint>  sicut  dentes,  ac  si 
quid  cjusmodi/'  Tii  tlie  works  of  Seneca  we  also  find  the 
same  notions:  "  In  semnie  omnis  futuri  hominis  ratio  com- 
preliensa  est,  et  legem  barbie  et  canorum  nondum  natus 
infans  iiabct;  tutius  euim  corporis,  et  sequentis  eetatis,  in 
parvo  occultoque  lineamenta  tiunt/* 

It  may  be  said  that  these  opinions  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  Ovarians,  who,  as  we  have  observed  already^  believed 
that  eveiT  thing  arose  from  the  egg.  Such  were  Aristotle, 
Empedocies,  and  other  philosophers :  "  For  the  egg  is  the 
conception/'  said  the  first  of  these  great  men,  ^  and  after  the 
same  manner  the  animal  is  created;''  but  there  was  a  mani- 
fest ditFerence  in  their  systems.  Harvey,  Ilaller,  De  Graef, 
were  amon<^st  the  most  warm  advocates  of  this  doctrine, 
which  indeed  prevaib  to  the  present  day,  as  it  would  be  dilh- 
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eolt  to  find  oi^gaaised  bangs  tbat  did  not  spring  firom  an 
original  genn. 

It  thus  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  absard  doctrines 
of  generation  being  founded  upon  the  esustence  of  these  anU 
nuJcuies,  they  clearly  do  exist.  Modem  microscopic  ex- 
periments dniiy  confirm  the  fnrt :  not  only  in  the  generative 
secretion,  but  m  the  other  tluids  of  tiie  body :  creatures  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  have  been  fuuikd  to 
inliabit  the  mesenteric  arteries  of  asses  and  horses.  Mr, 
Hodgson  found  them  in  seven  asses  uuL  of  nine.  They  iiave 
also  been  found  in  the  blood  of  female  fro^^  salamanders, 
and  tadpoles*  IVhat  wonders  are  perhaps  m  store  for*tbe 
nucroscopic  observer  and  the  physiologist !  All  liviiu;  mat* 
ter  seems  to  be  animated  by  j)articles,  by  atoms,  equalfy  pos* 
sessed  of  life.  Does  the  vitality  of  tiiese  constituent  mole- 
cules hold  any  influence  over  our  existence  ?  Is  their  life 
necessary  to  tnc  preservation  of  ours  ?  Is  any  agency  de- 
structive to  theni  irijurious  or  destructive  to  us  ?  In  a  former 
paper  1  liave  recorded  recent  oV).servations,  where  animalcules 
of  a  pecuhar  description  were  found  in  the  purulent  secretion 
attending  various  i^ections.  A  morbid  condition  seems  thus 
to  produce  a  new  series  of  animated  beings,  or  this  new  series 
of  fiving  atoms  perhaps  have  produced  a  morbid  state.  Many 
eruptive  maladies  are  either  caused  by  the  presence  of  in- 
sects, or  insects  are  subsequently  developed  in  their  pustules. 
Wichmann,  and  many  ouier  physicians,  liave  maintained 
that  the  itch  WM  produced  by  •»  ».ect  «f  the  genus  ocmu, 
or  ticfc. 

Latreille  has  given  a  minute  descri])tion  of  this  creature  in 
his  Genera  crustaceurum  ef  hisectunim,  and  calls  tliis  offensive 
species  tlie^  snrcoptes  scainei.  Linnaeus  classed  it  among  the 
aptera,  and  termed  it  the  acarus  scabici.  This  insect  is 
nearly  round,  with  eight  legs ;  the  four  fore-legs  terminated 
with  a  small  head^  the  hind  ones  vrith  a  silky  filament.  The 
Arabian  Avenaoar  had  long  since  observed  liiem,  and  it  was 
from  his  writings  that  Mouifet  was  induced  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry. Redi,  an  Italian  physician,  was  the  first  propagator  of 
this  doctrine  in  modem  times,  and  published,  in  1685^  a 
paper  of  Cestoni  of  Leghorn,  who  had  frequently  obser\'ed 
mendicants  and  crallcv-slaves  extractina:  these  inserts  from  the 
pustules  of  itoli  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  in  the  same  manner 
as  chigoes  are  extracted  from  their  cyst  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  was  this  communication  of  Cestoni  that  led  to  a  further 
and  more  miuulc  investigation.    Curiosity  was  every  where 
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excited,  and  the  most  learned  and  intelli^nt  naturalists  and 
physicians,  amongst  whom  we  fiiid  the  illustrious  names  of 
Borelli,  EtnmUer^  Mead,  Pringle,  Pdlas,  Bonmi,  LiniUBaSf 
Morgagni,  strove  witii  inoessant  diligence  to  asoeitein  this 
important  huct,  which  certainly  was  likely  to  shed  a  new  light 
on  our  pathological  speculations.  The  eadstenoe  of  the 
acams  was  estabtished. 

The  most  condnsive  experiments  on  the  subject  were  those 
of  Galrs,  ill  The  following  is  the  account  of  them: 

"  I  placed  under  a  microscope  a  watch-j^lass  with  a  drop  of 
distilled  water,  after  havino:  rarclully  ascertained  that  it  did 
not  contain  any  visible  aanualcules.  I  then  extratted  irum 
an  itch  pustule  a  small  ]><>rtion  of  the  virus,  which  I  diluted 
in  the  water  with  tiie  point  of  a  lancet  I  watdied  most  at- 
tentively  ior  upwvds  of  ten  minutes,  without  having  been 
able  to  notice  any  animation.  Two  similar  experiments  were 
equally  ineffectual.  Disappointed  in  my  expectations,  I  was 
about  giving  up  the  task,  when  an  idea  struck  me  of  submit- 
th)<:^  thv  liquid  of  the  first  experiment  to  another  trial.  I  had 
left  It  m  the  watch-glass,  exposed  to  solar  lieat.  T  then  was 
not  a  little  surprised  when  I  discovered  a  perfect  insect 
struggling  with  its  \c^h  to  extricate  itself  from  the  viscid  fluid 
that  confined  it.  Having  succeeded  in  reaching  a  more  lim- 
pid part  of  the  liquor,  its  form  was  so  distinct  that  Mr. 
Batriz^  who  was  wiui  me^  was  enabled  to  take  an  exact  draw- 
ing of  its  configuration." 

This  curious  result  naturally  induced  Galds  to  pursue  his 
inquiries,  and  he  discovered  that  this  insect  chiefly  occupies 
the  pustules  that  are  filled  with  a  thin  serum,  and  avoids 
those  that  eoTitain  a  th"tr]<rr  secretion.  Hence  the  watery 
pimples  in  itch  are  invariably  those  tliat  produce  the  most 
intolerable  prurience. 

The  ne.xt  important  question  was  to  decide  whether  this 
insect  was  the  cause  of  the  disgu.sting  disorder.  For  this 
purpose  Gali^s  placed  several  of  them  on  the  back  of  his 
nand.  He  then  covered  the  part  with  a  small  watch-glass, 
kept  in  place  with  a  bradage.  Three  hours  after  he  awoke^ 
experiendng  a  sensation  of  itching  on  the  part.  The  follow- 
ing morning  three  itch  pustules  were  evident,  and  convinced 
him  that  he  had  succeeded  in  inoculating  himself  with  the 
loathsome  complaint  This  fact  he  comnmnicatcd  to  Olivier, 
Dumeril,  Latreille,  and  liieherand.  Experiments  in  the 
hospital  were  immediately  direrted  to  be  made,  and  all  pro- 
duced a  similar  result;  atiordmg  a  convincmg  proof  that 
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these  insects  could  produce  the  affection^  which  they  had 
merely  been  thought  to  have  complicated. 

Many  ^vTite^8,  who,  liko  Mason  Good,  had  derided  that 
"  whenever  these  insects  appear,  tliey  are  not  a  cause  but  a 
consequence  of  tlie  disease,"  opposed  and  contradicted  tlie 
statcuu  nt  of  Gaies,  and  tlie  numerous  practitioners  who  liad 
procured  and  witnessed  facts,  which  are  never  "  stubborn 
things"  to  speculative  minds.  These  writers  maintained  tlmt 
whenever  any  organ  was  weakened,  or  in  a  morbid  eondition, 
it  was  apt  to  become  a  nidus  for  some  insects  or  worms  to 
burrow  m.  Hetioe  the  nmnerous  varieties  of  invermination 
in  debility  of  the  digestive  oigans*  But  it  is  needless  to 
observe  that  their  objections  cannot  stand  against  the  im- 
bodied  evidence  brought  forward  in  proof  of  their  error. 
Bosc,  Huzard,  Latreille,  Duraeril,  and  many  other  natural- 
ists,  subsequently  found  these  acari  in  the  eruptive  diswises 
of  many  animals. 

I  repeat  it,  this  subject  is  replete  with  interest  ;  and 
microscoj)ic  experiments  may  some  time  or  other  throw  a 
material  light  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  Those  sub- 
stances that  are  known  to  destroy  the  insect  tliat  produces 
the  itch,  cure  the  malady*  May  not  this  analogy  lead  to 
singular  results  ? 


CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  first  taught  by  the  un- 
fortunate Servetus  in  1553,  who  was  burnt  to  deaUi  as  a  he- 
retic ;  and,  a  century  afterwards,  demonstrated  by  our  Harvey, 
who. is  jusdy  considered  as  having  discovered  the  wondoM 
mechanism  of  the  motion  of  the  vital  fluid. 

There  is  no  doubt,  liowever,  that  the  ancients  had  foimed, 
if  not  a  correct,  at  least  an  ingenious,  idea  of  it.  Hippocrates 
tells  us  "  that  all  tlie  veins  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  flow  from  one  vessel  into  others ;  and  that  all  the  veins 
tliat  are  spread  over  the  body  carry  a  flux  and  movement 
originating  in  a  single  vessel."  He  avows  tliat  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  principle  whence  it  arises,  or  of  its  termination,  it  ap- 
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pcaring  to  ])e  a  circle  without  beginnings  or  end.  He  further 
states,  that  the  heart  is  tlic  source  of  the  arteries,  through 
which  blood  is  carried  over  the  body,  communicating  life  and 
heat ;  and  he  addsi  that  they  are  so  many  rivolets  that  irrigate 
tiie  system,  and  carry  yitality  into  every  part :  the  heart  and 
veins  are  in  constant  motion ;  and  he  compares  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  to  the  course  of  rivers,  that  return  to  their 
source  by  extraordinary  deviations.  He  therefore  directs 
blood  lettini;  to  restore  a  free  current  of  the  blood  and  other 
spirits  in  aj)oplexies  and  otlicr  diseases  of  a  similar  imture, 
which  he  attributed  to  obstruction  in  tlie  vessels  intercepting 
the  flow  ot"  their  contents.  He  also  observes,  that  when  bile 
enters  the  blood,  it  deranges  its  consistence,  and  disturbs  its 
ordinary  course  towards  another  point :  and  he  compares  the 
circulation  to  balls  of  thread,  the  threads  of  which  return  to 
each  other  in  a  circuitous  manner,  terminating  at  the  point 
whence  their  motion  arose. 

Plato  thought  that  the  heart  was  the  source  of  the  veins, 
and  of  the  blood,  that  was  rapidly  borne  to  every  part  of  the 
body.  Aristotle  tells  ns  that  the  heart  is  the  principle  and 
source  of  the  veins  tivA  of  the  blood.  He  considered  that 
there  were  two  veins  proceeding  from  this  organ,  one  from 
the  left  side,  the  other  from  tlic  rii^ht ;  the  first  he  termed 
aorlu  :  and  he  furiher  maintaujcd  that  the  arteries  commu- 
nicated with  the  veins,  with  which  they  were  intimately  con-  • 
nected. 

Julius  Pollux  taught,  in  his  Gmmaakon^  that  the  arteries 

are  the  channels  through  which  the  spirits  circulate  as  the 
veins  propel  the  blood ;  and  he  describes  the  heart  as  having 
two  cavities,  one  communicating  with  the  arteries,  and  the 
other  with  the  veins.  A]ndeius  tells  his  disciples  that  the 
]i  art  propels  the  b Ood  through  tlie  lungs,  to  be  afterwards 
distributed  over  the  system. 

In  the  writings  oi  Nciuesius,  bishop  of  Emissa,  we  read  that 
the  movement  observed  in  the  pulse  originates  in  the  heart, 
chiefly  firom  the  artery  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  viscus.  This 
artery  is  dilated,  and  then  contracted,  bv  a  constant  and  poweiw 
ful  harmonious  action.  When  dilated  the  vessel  draws  towards 
it  the  most  subtile  portions  of  the  neighbouring  blood,  and  the 
vapour  or  exhalation  of  this  fluid,  that  feeds  the  animal  spirite ; 
but  when  it  contracts,  it  exhales,  through  various  channels  of 
the  body,  all  the  vapours  that  it  contains. 

Strange  as  it  may  nppear,  doubts  were  once  cntcrtnincd  as  to 
the  actual  situation  of  the  heart,  whether  it  was  lodged  in  the 
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right  or  tlie  left  mdic  of  the  body.  The  question  was  finallT  set- 
tled by  a  professor  of  Hcidelb^,  who  fair  the  purpose  ktUed  a 
pig  in  (he  presence  of  the  Msxgrave  of  Baden,  Durlach,  who 
then  laboured  under  a  supposed  disease  of  that  orf]^an,  which  it 

was  then  clearly  shown  occupied  the  left  side.  The  result  of 
this  experiment,  however  proved  somewhat  detrimental  to  his 
Ilighneiis'B  physician,  who  was  dismissed,  althouf^h  he  main- 
tained with  all  becoming  courtesy  and  respect,  that  the  heart  of 
his  princely  master  could  not  possibly  be  in  the  same  position  as 
that  of  a  hog. 

Michael  Servetus,  m  his  woric,  Christiatttsmi  restitutione, 
also  in  the  7th  book,  J>e  Trittitate  Divind,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  the  stake  a  yery  short  time  after  its  publication, 
gives  us  the  following  description  of  tliis  important  ftmction: 
The  blood,  which  is  a  vital  spirit,  is  difiiised  all  over  the  body  by 
ana$tomo9e9,  or  inosculation  of  two  vessels  through  their  extre- 
mities. The  air  in  the  lungs  contributes  to  the  elaboration  of 
the  blood,  which  it  draws  for  that  ])ui  pose  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  through  ihv  jnilmonary  artery.  This  blood  is 
prepared  in  the  lungs  by  a  movement  of  the  air  that  agitates  it, 
subtilizes  it,  and,  linally,  mingles  it  with  that  vital  spirit  winch 
is  afterwards  retransmitted  to  the  heart  b^  the  movement  of  the 
diastole,  as  a  yital  fluid  proper  to  maintam  life.  This  oommuni- 
cation  and  preparation  of  ttie  bloody  he  further  states,  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  union  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  this 
organ;  and  he  concludes  by  affirming  that  the  heart,  having 
thus  received  the  blood  prepared  by  the  lungs,  transmits  it 
through  the  artery  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  the  aorta,  to  every 
part  of  tlu-  body. 

Great  cure  was  of  course  taken  to  destroy  this  abominable 
heretical  publication,  which  was  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man m  Geneva,  Frankfort,  and  several  provinces  of  France. 
The  work  thence  became  so  scarce,  that  it  is  said  only  three  or 
four  copies  of  it  are  in  existence.  One  of  than  was  in  the  li- 
brary <n  the  Landgrave  of  Ues8e*Cassel« 

John  Leonicenus  relates  that  the  celebrated*  Paul  Sarpi 
otherwise  named  Fra  Paolo,  had  also  discovered  this  circula- 
tion, and  demonstrated  the  valves  of  the  veins,  which  open  to 
afford.a  free  passage  to  the  blood,  and  dose  to  prevent  its  re- 
turn. This  discovery,  it  is  pretendccl,  was  made  known  to  Fa- 
bricius  ab  Aquapendente,  professor  of  medicine  in  l^adua  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  successor  of  Fallopius,  and  wlio  commu- 
nicated the  fact  to  Harvey,  then  a  student  in  that  university. 

Some  time  before  Harvey's  discovery,  Cebolpmuii  liad  de- 
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icribed  with  gieat  preodon  the  palmoiiaiy  drealatton ;  and, 
on  finding  that  vdns  swelkd  under  n  Uoatiire,  he  attributed  this 
enkrgement  to  the  warmth  of  the  UoocL  Thu  warmth,  he  says, 
proceeds  from  a  spirit  residing  in  the  hlood.  .  The  left  ventricle 
is  filled  with  blood  of  a  spirituous  nature ;  and  one  can  trace 
the  movement  of  the  blood  towards  the  superior  parts,  and  its 
return  (retrorrfsiis)  to  tlie  internal  ones, — that  is  to  «ay,  n  Tcturn 
by  wliich  it  comes  hnck  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart,  when 
awake  or  sleeping,  from  every  part  of  the  body  ;  for  if  you  tie 
the  vessels,  or  if  they  are  obstructed,  the  current  of  the  blood  is 
stopped,  and  then  their  smaller  ramifications  tumefy  towards 
their  origin.  The  following  are  his  words :  Sic  non  obacurus 
est  ausmodi  motus  in  ^p&cumoiie  corporis  parte,  si  TUieulum 
adhibeatury  aut  alijL  ratione  occludantur  yenes:  cum  enim  toUi- 
tUT  permeatio,  intumeseunt  rivuli  qua  parte  fluere  solent.*^ 
From  these  expressions  it  is  clear  that  Ccsalpinus  suspected  the 
great  circulation,  and  had  a  fair  idea  of  its  nature ;  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  it  was  to  our  Hai  vey  that  the  first  demon- 
stration of  this  wondrous  function  was  reserved* 


DRUNKENNESS. 

At  all  periods  this  degrading  vice  appears  to  have  been  more 
or  less  prevalent.  We  nnditnequentlj  mentioned  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Jews.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  it  was  common 
amongst  the  andent  Germans ;  and  in  Greece  and  Rome  it  was 
not  only  commoui  but  frequently  extolled  as  beneficial^as  me- 
dicinal : 

Si  noctttma  tibi  noceat  potatio  vioi, 
HoHL  matutioft  rebibaa,  et  eric  medicina. 

Socrates  considered  the  indulgence  in  wine  pardonable.  Thus, 
C.  Oallus : 

Hoc  quoque  virtutem  quondam  ccrtaminc,  magnum 
Socratcm  palmam  promcruissc  fcrtint. 

Accordincf  to  Iloraee,  Cato  the  Censor  had  often  recourse  to 
its  exhilaratiDg  virtues : 

Nnrratur  ct  prisci  Catonis 
Siepe  mero  incaluiase  virtus. 
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Seneca  infoms  us  that  even  the  Boman  ladies  frequently  in- 
dulged in  these  potniions.  The  drunkenness  of  the  ancients 
bore  all  the  disgustint^^  cluiractcr  of  the  present  day»  and  was 
thus  admirably  described  by  Lucretius : 

Cum  vioi  penetmvit— 
Consequitur  gravitas  membn>nifn,  pnepediuntur 

Cnirri  ^  acillarIt^,  tardescit  lingua,  mndot  mom. 
Nam  oculi ;  clamor,  singultuSyjiirgia  gliscuiit. 

Howerer,  fiom  the  language  of  the  ancients,  we  cannot  come 
to  the  conclttsbn  that  Socrates,  and  other  great  men  who  were 
accused  of  inebriety,  were  habitual  drunkards,  or  even  that^ 
under  the  influence  of  their  potations,  they  were  occasionally 
deprived  of  their  reason.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  eroj 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ancients  both  ate  and  drank  a  great 
(leal  diirinp:  their  repasts;  and  tlius  miiij^liivj^  their  wine  and 
th(  ir  food,  like  most  of  the  continental  n:.tions,  they  w  ere  less 
sul)ject  to  the  inconveniences  that  arose  from  their  indidijetice 
in  liquor.    Indted,  the  term  sobriety  applies  to  a  jiroper  regula- 
tion of  our  ingcsta,  acconimg  to  our  constitution  and  our  stale  of 
health.  Extreme  abstinence  on  tsonie  occasions  may  prove  as  pre- 
judicial as  intemperance ;  and  there  arc  peculiar  idiosyncrai»its 
where  a  certain  quantity  of  stimulus  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
keep  up  the  animal  spirits,  and  at  the  same  time  assist  aaaimila- 
tions  which  become  languid  under  mental  depression.  No 
doubt,  this  necessity  has  arisen  from  habit, — most  probably  a 
very  bad  habit ;  still,  when  it  does  exist,  physicians  should  be 
cautious  in  suddenly  forbidding  customary  indulgences :  we  must 
also  consider  on  such  occasions  the  pursuits  of  different  indi- 
viduals.   The  laborious  chir^scs,  who  require  more  frequent  re- 
fcrtiou,  from  the  constant  exiiaiistion  to  which  their  avocations 
expose  them,  can  bear  with  impunity  a  moderate  use  of  strong 
liquors.    Such  a  practice  would  destroy  the  sedeutiiry  and  iht* 
studious.    Tenipirance  is  essentially  requisite  to  perfect  not 
only  our  mtelleetual  faculties^  but  many  of  our  physical  lunc- 
tions.    The  senses  both  of  man  and  the  brute  creation  are  ren- 
dered much  more  keen  by  abstinence.  The  scent  of  the  do^, 
the  vision  of  the  hawk,  are  less  acute  after  feeding ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  greater  perspicuity  in  our  ideas 
when  fasting  in  the  morning.   The  ancients  had  an  axiom 
founded  upon  observation,  "  if  you  wish  to  become  robvUf  eat 
and  labour  ;  if  you  wish  io  become  wite,  Jatt  and  meditoie. 
The  Greeks  called  sobriety,  w^pow^;  or> according  to  Aristotle, 
as  though  they  said,  ow^ovMur  nvv  fp^nnv^  it  assisted  our  inteU 
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lecturils.  Plato  tells  us  tliat  Socrates  termed  this  qunlitv 
9ujrv  tai'  rijs  xl^povtfjfu^,  OT  the  health  of  the  mind.  Xcnophon 
maintained  that  it  prevented  men  from  spitting  or  blowing  their 
noses,  as  we  were  not  in  need  of  superfluities  when  we  de- 
creased the  consumption  of  what  was  necessaiy.  The  andenta 
looked  upon  sobriety  as  a  bent  bow,  that  required  occasional 
relaxation. 

It  is  said,  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  Hippo- 
crates recommended  an  indul<£ence  in  potations  once  a  month. 

Cclsus  recommends  persons  in  perfect  health  not  to  be  too 
rigorous  in  their  diet ;  sometimes  to  fast,  and  at  others  to  live 
more  freely.  In  more  modern  times  this  supposed  precept  of 
Hippocrates  has  been  advocated,  and  we  find  two  theses  on  the 
subject,  entitled  "  Noh  t-rgo  singulis  mens/hus  repelita  eOrietas 
salubi  isy'  and  "  Non  ergo  unquam  ebnelas  saluhris,*'  by  Ham- 
met  and  Langlois.  Zacchias,  in  his  medical  questions,  asks  if 
a  physician  can  recommend  such  a  departure  nom  the  laws  of 
temperance  without  committing  a  sin.  This  query  has  been 
also  debated  by  divines.  Frederick  Hofimann  maintained  that 
poets  required  this  indulgence,  and  attributes  in  a  great  measure 
the  falling  off*  of  genius  amongst  the  modern  Greeks  to  the  de- 
struction of  tlieir  vineyard^-  hy  the  Turks.  In  ancient  Icono- 
graphy we  oftentimes  find  Hacciius  placed  near  Minerva.  The 
allusions  of  iieatlien  niytliolog)'  to  drunkenness,  its  ellects,  and 
the  means  of  temperiiHT  its  inHuence,  are  curious.  Silenus,  the 
|)rcceptor  of  llacchus,  aldiuugh  represented  ai>  aluays  liitox- 
icated,  was  a  philosopher,  who  accompanied  his  pupil  in  his 
Indian  expedition,  and  aided  him  by  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment. Virgil  makes  him  deliver  the  principles  of  the  epicurean 
doctrines  on  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  things. 
MX^axk  gives  us  his  conversation  with  Midas  regarding  the  un- 
known world  of  Plato  and  other  philosophers.  lie  was  also 
considered  an  able  warrior  and  a  wit.  .Klian  dcr'ves  his  name 
•  from  Silhiinein.  Tlie  nymphs  whofollow  his  train  were  considered 
as  ty})ical  of  the  water  necessary  to  dilute  his  potatious,  and  the 
influence  of  love  in  checking  intemperance. 

Montaigne  informs  us  that  the  celebrated  Sylvius  recom- 
mended an  occasional  debauch ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  was 
of  opinion  than  an  occasional  excess  is,  upon  the  whole*  less  in- 
jurious to  the  constitution  than  the  practice  of  daily  taking  a 
moderate  quantity  of  any  fermented  liquor  or  spirit.  Expe- 
rience, however,  does  not  uphold  the  doctor*8  opinion;  and,  as 
I  have  observed  in  a  preceding  article,  occasional  excesses  are 
fiur  more  injurious  than  habitual  indulgences,  under  which,  in 
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tliemost  imfoyourablc  climates,  men  attain  advanced  years.  An 
occasional  excess  actually  brint^'s  on  n  state  of  sickness,  which, 
in  persons  hnhitiially  sober,  may  not  only  last  for  several  clays, 
incapacitating  them  from  any  pursuit,  but  be  frujiuiitly  followed 
by  serious  accidents.  Of  course  1  am  not  alluding  to  a  con- 
stant state  of  intoxication,  wliich  will  often  bring  on  delirium, 
tremor,  apoplexy,  and  other  destructive  accidents. 

The  appearances  after  death  in  drunkards  exhibit  ^reat  de- 
rangemeiit  In  mgame  structure.  The  bnon  k  generuly  finiMr 
thaa  usual.  Serom  is  not  unfrequently  found  effused  in  its  ct* 
'vities ;  and,  what  is  singular,  this  wateiy  fluid  is  often  impreg. 
nated  with  the  odour  of  the  deceased  s  potations,  such  as  rum, 
gin,  or  brandy.  Schrader  relates  several  instances  of  the  kind. 
i£ther  has  also  been  detected  after  the  medicine  had  been 
freely  exhibited.  Dr.  Ogston  states  that  above  four  ounces  of 
Huid  were  found  in  the  ventricles  of  a  drunkard's  brain,  that  had 
all  the  physical  qualities  of  alcohol.  He  thinks  that  this  effu- 
sion takcR  place  previously  to  the  coma  of  intoxication,  as  he 
found  it  in  considerable  quantities  in  two  cases  of  drowning  in 
the  stage  of  violent  excitement  from  spirituous  liquors.  The 
mucous  coats  of  the  stomachs  of  drunkards,  instead  of  being 

worn  out,''  according  to  the  vulgar  expression,  are  thickened, 
and  sometimes  softened;  but  in  most  cases  diey  are  found 
hardened.  This  condition  is  not  likely  to  accelerate  death ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  stomach  is  less  susceptible  of  the  action  of 
stimulating  articles  of  diet^  or  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  than 
when  in  a  healthy  state  of  excitability.    When  drunkenness 
proves  fatal,  it  appears  that  a  portion  of  the  spirituous  part  of 
the  liquor  is  actually  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation 
and  the  brain.    Dr.  Copeland  has  given  the  following  very  lu- 
minous and  correct  view  of  the  patliology  of  drunkenness, 
(c  During  the  general  nervous  and  vascular  excitement  conse- 
quent on  the  stimulus,  increased  determinaiion  to  the  head  takes 
place,  attended  by  excited  vascular  action,  which  soon  tenuinatcs  . 
in  congestion  as  the  excitement  becomes  exhausted,  and  gives 
rise  to  drownness,  sopor,  and  ooma.  With  this  state  of  the 
disorder  effusion  of  serum  takes  place  in  the  yentrides  and  be> 
tween  the  membranes,  heightening  the  sopir  and  coma.  When 
the  congestion  or  efiiuion  amounts  so  high  as  to  impede  the 
functions  of  the  organs  at  the  basis  of  the  encephalon  and  of  the 
respiratory  nerves,  respiration  becomes  unfrequent  and  laborious^ 
and  consequently  the  changes  produced  by  it  on  the  blood  in- 
sufficiently performed.    In  proportion  as  tnc  blood  i^^  less  jkt- 
fectiy  changed  iu  the  lungs,  the  ciiculaUou  through  them  is 
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retarded,  and  the  phenomena  of  asphyxy, —congestion  of  the 
lungs,  right  dde  of  Ae  head,  brain,  and  Uver ;  the  circulation 
of  unartoialised  blood ;  the  imperfect  evolution  of  animal  heat, 
and  sedative  effects  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  gene- 
^rally,— follow  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  intoxicating  fluid  that  has  been  taken,  and  either 
gradually  disappear  after  some  time,  or  increase  until  life  is  ex- 
tinguished. These  phenomena  arc  hciijlitened  by  cold,  which 
dcprcKscs  the  vital  action  in  the  exti  eniiues  and  surface  to  which 
it  is  a])|)licd,  and  increases  the  congestion  in  tlie  above  organs. 
'1  he  fatal  consequences  of  intoxication  are  otten  averted  by  the 
occurrence  of  vomiting,  the  stomach  thereby  being  relieved  from 
a  great  part  of  the  poismu^ 

Besides  vine  and  spirituous  liaiiors  various  other  substances 
have  been  employed  to  bring  on  tnis  supposed  pleasurable  state. 
The  Syrian  rue  {Peganum  ffnrmaia),  was  constantly  used  by 
Sultan  Solyman.  The  Hibuau  Saldaiissa  of  the  Indians, 
which  furnishes  their  hafigne,  h  siippo^eil  to  be  the  Nepenthes 
of  the  ancients.  The  Pcnang  or  Indian  beetle,  the  Hi^om  'hi- 
mtis  AVgcr.  The  Ih  llndonna,  the  Coa  uJus  Indicus,  &re  drugs 
that  have  been  resorted  to  by  vari  iii^  nations.  The  last  ingre- 
dient has  made  the  fortune  ot  inariy  ot  our  wealthy  brewers,  at 
the  expense  of  public  sobriety  and  health. 

In  the  accidents  that  follow  intoxication,  bleeding  has  fire- 
qiiently  been  resorted  to.  Nothing  can  be  mote  hasardous  than 
this  practice,  justly  condemned  by  Darwin,  Trotter,  and  most 
physicians,  who  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  distressing  train  of  symptoms  that  inebriety  brings  on. 
Coffee  and  green  tea  will  be  found  the  most  efficacious  antidotes, 
when  no  <!irkne«?'?  prevails.  Nausea  is  conrtter?icted  by  effer- 
vescent and  aromatic  (hauglus,  sucli  as  soda-water,  (so  highlv 
appreciated  by  Hyron,  when  accompanied  by  a  sermon,  after  a 
night's  conviviality,)  spruce-beer,  8eidlitz  powders,  &c.  The 
ancients  had  recourse  to  various  means  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  wine,  and  amongst  others  we  find  olives  and  olive  oil,  worm- 
wood, and  safihm.  The  Greeks  used  a  solution  of  salt,  a  common 
remedy  among  sealbuig  men  to  the  present  day;  and  the 
Romans  surrounded  their  heads  with  wreaths  of  various  refresh* 
ing  plants.  When  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse remained  in  a  state  of  intoxication  for  eighty  days,  we  must 
auppose  that  he  got  drunk  every  morning. 

That  the  ancients  were  in  the  liabit  of  dduting  their  wine 
with  water,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  The  Lacediemonians  ae- 
cu^d  those  who  drank  it  pure  of  acting  like  Scythians, — an 
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expresdoii  introdaeed  ever  since  CleomeEes  the  SparUua  had 
learned  to  drink  freely  amongst  tlieni.  The  Thraciang  were alflo 
accused  of  tliis  practice,  whicn  clearly  proyes  that  it  was  not  ge> 
neral.  Philochonis  reports  that  Amphictyon,  king  of  Athens, 
learned  to  mix  wine  and  water  from  Bacchus  liimsclf,  on  which 
account  he  dctlicatcd  an  altar  to  the  god.  Accordinr^  to  Athe- 
nseus,  this  dilution  was  of  various  strength ;  sometimes  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two,  at  others  of  one  to  Hve.  The  I^ce- 
dcemonians  used  to  boil  their  wine  till  the  fifth  part  was  con- 
Bomedi  under  the  impression  that  they  thus  deprived  it  of  its 
spirituous  qualities.  Sometimes  this  boiled  wine  was  laid  by 
fn  four  years. 

To  add  to  the  intoxicating  power  of  wine  yazious  means  weie 
resorted  to^  and  a  mixture  of  myrrh  a  w  as  s  imposed  to  produce 
this  effect.  Sndi  was  the  mitrrhma  of  the  Komans,  mentioned 
in  St.  Mark's  gospel,  and  which  was  given  to  maiefactors  hefore 

their  execution. 

Notwithstanding  the  sobriety  oi"  the  ancients,  my  fair  readers 
may  perhaps  be  glad  to  know  tiiat  the  ladies  were  allowed  to 
indulge  m  an  occasional  stoup;  and  the  Greek  matrons  and  vir- 
gins were  by  no  means  restricted  in  a  moderate  use  of  the 

frape'^s  delicious  juice,  as  illustrated  by  Homer  m  Nausica  and 
er  companions.  In  the  ancient  entertainments  the  6r8t  liba- 
tion was  ofiered  up  to  Vesta,  as  being,  according  to  Cicero,  rerum 
cuslos  intin:arunif  or  keeper  of  things  most  concealed;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Aristocritus,  for  the  services  rendered  by  this  god- 
dess to  Jupiter  in  his  war  against  tlie  Giants.  However,  with- 
out any  erudite  comments,  it  is  very  probable  that  even  the  poor 
Vestals  were  sometimes  delighted  when  they  could  take  a  drop 
of  wine  toliegiiile  their  solitude. 

The  phenomena  ot  iaunkcuncss  liave  been  ro  ably  described 
by  Macnish,  tiiat  1  most  gladly  transcribe  the  follov\ing  passage 
from  that  author's  excellent  work,  called  the  Anatomy  of 
Drunkenness." 

First  an  unusual  serenity  prevails  over  the  mind,  and  the 
soul  of  the  votary  is  filled  with  a  placid  satisfaction.  By  de- 
gtees  he  is  sensible  of  a  soft  and  not  unmusical  humming  in 
the  ears,  at  every  pause  of  the  conversation.  He  seems,  to 
himself,  to  wear  liis  hvnd  lip^hter  tlinn  usual  upon  his  shoulders. 
Then  a  species  of  obscurity,  tliinner  tlian  the  fnicst  mist,  passes 
before  his  eyes,  and  makes  liim  sec  objects  ratlicr  indistinctly. 
The  lights  begii)  to  dance  and  appear  double,  a  gaiety  and 
warmth  arc  felt  at  liie  same  time  about  the  heart.  The  imagi- 
nation is  expanded,  and  fdlcd  with  a  thousand  delightful  images. 
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He  becomes  loquacious,  and  pours  forih,  in  enthusiastic  lan- 
guage, the  thoughts,  w^eh  are  boni^  as  it  wefe»  within  him. 

Now  oomed  a  flpirit  of  univenal  contentment  with  himself 
and  all  the  world  He  thinks  no  more  of  misery :  it  is  dissoWed 
in  the  bliss  of  the  moment.  Thb  is  the  acme  of  the  Bt— the 
ecstasy  is  now  perfect.  As  yet  the  sensorium  is  in  tolerable 
order*  it  is  only  shaken,  but  the  capability  of  thinking  with 
accuracy  still  remains.  About  tbis  time  the  drunk  ird  pour;? 
out  all  the  secrets  of  his  soul.  His  (jualities,  good  or  bad,  come 
forth  without  reserve  ;  and  now,  if  at  any  time,  the  Imman  luMrt 
mn\  be  seen  into.  In  a  short  period,  he  is  seized  with  a  must 
inorduiatc  propensity  to  talk  nou.^euse,  though  he  is  perfectly 
conscious  of  doing  so.  He  also  commits  man;^  foolish  things, 
knowing  them  to  he  iboUsh.  The  power  of  yoUtion,  that  faculty 
which  keeps  the  will  subordinate  to  the  judgment,  seems  totally 
weakened.  The  most  delightful  time  seems  to  be  that  imme* 
diately  before  becoming  very  talkative.  When  this  takes  phu;e 
a  man  turns  itdiculous,  and  his  mirth,  though  more  boisterous, 
is  not  so  exquisite.  At  first  tbe  intoxication  partakes  of  senti- 
ment, but,  latttrlv,  it  becomes  merely  animal. 

**  After  tbi^  tlie  sccue  thickens.  Tbe  drunkards  imagination 
gets  disordered  with  the  most  grotesque  conceptions.  Instead 
of  moderating  bis  drink,  he  pours  it  down  more  rapidly  tlian 
ever,  glass  follows  glass  with  reckless  energy.  His  bead  be- 
comes perfectly  giddy.  The  candles  bum  blue,  or  green,  or 
yellow,  and  when  there  are  perhaps  only  three  on  the  table»  he 
sees  a  dozen.  According  to  hb  temperament,  he  is  amorous^ 
or  musical,  or  quarrelsome.  Many  possess  a  most  extraordi'* 
nary  wit,  and  a  great  flow  of  spirits  is  generally  attendant.  In 
the  latter  stages,  the  speech  is  thick  and  tbe  use  of  the  tongue 
in  a  great  measure  lost,  llis  mouth  is  half  open,  and  idiotic  in 
tbe  expression  ;  while  bis  eyes  are  glazed,  wavering  and  watery, 
lie  is  aj)t  to  fancy  that  iiu  has  offended  some  one  of  the  com- 
pany, and  is  ridiculously  profuse  in  Ins  apologies.  Frequently 
ne  mistakes  one  person  for  uuoiher,  and  imagines  that  some  of 
those  before  him  arc  individuals  who  are  in  reality  absent  or 
even  dead.  The  muscular  powers  are  all  along  much  affected ; 
tbis  indeed  happens  before  any  great  change  takes  place  in  the 
mind  and  goes  on  progressively  increasing.  He  can  no  longer 
walk  with  steadiness,  but  totters  from  side  to  side.  His  limbs 
become  powerless  and  inadequate  to  sustain  his  weight,  lie  is, 
however,  not  always  sensible  of  any  deficiency  in  this  respect, 
and  while  exciting  mirth  by  hb  cccentiic  motions,  imagines  that 
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he  walks  with  the  most  perfect  steadiness.  In  attempting  to 
run,  he  conceives  that  he  passes  the  ground  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  In  his  distorted  eyes  all  men  and  even  inanimate 
nature  itself,  seem  to  be  drunken,  while  he  alone  is  sober. 
Houses  reel  from  side  to  side,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  balance ; 
trees  and  steeples  nod  like  tipsy  bacchanals  ;  and  the  very  earth 
seems  to  slip  under  his  feet  and  leave  him  walking  and  floun- 
dering in  the  air. 

The  last  stage  of  drunkenness  is  total  insensibility.  The  man 
tumbles,  perhaps,  beneath  the  table,  and  is  carried  oW  in  a  state 
of  stupor  to  his  couch  dead  drunk. 

"  Ao  sooner  is  his  head  laid  upon  the  pillow,  than  it  is  seized 
with  the  strongest  throbbing.  His  heart  beats  quick  and  hard 
against  his  ribs.  A  noise  like  the  distant  fall  of  a  cascade,  or 
rushing  of  a  river  is  heard  in  his  ears  —rough — rough — rough — 
goes  the  sound.  His  senses  now  become  more  dr*jwned  and 
slupiHed.  A  dim  recollection  of  his  carousals,  like  a  shadowy 
and  indistinct  dream,  pusses  before  the  mind.  He  still  hears, 
as  in  echo,  the  cries  and  laugiiter  of  his  companions.  Wild 
fantastic  fancies  accumulate  thickly  around  the  brain.  His 
giddiness  is  greater  than  ever;  and  he  feels  as  if  in  a  ship 
tossed  upon  a  heaving  sea.  At  hist  he  drops  insensibly  into  a 
profound  slumber. 

**  In  the  morning  he  awakes  in  a  high  fever.  The  whole 
body  is  parched  ;  the  palms  of  the  hands,  in  particular,  are 
like  leather.  His  head  is  often  violently  painful.  He  feels 
excessive  thirst ;  while  his  tongue  is  white,  drj',  and  stiff.  The 
whole  inside  of  the  mouth  is  likewise  hot  and  constricted,  and 
the  throat  ofien  sore.  Then  look  at  his  eyes — how  sickly,  dull 
and  languid  !  The  tire  which  fir.st  lighted  them  up  the  even- 
ing before  is  all  gone.  A  stupor  like  that  of  the  last  stage  of 
drunkenness  still  clings  about  them,  and  they  are  disagreeably 
affected  by  the  light.  The  complexion  sustains  as  great  a 
change :  it  is  no  longer  flushed  with  gaiety  and  exciuition,  but 
pale  and  wayworn,  indicating  a  profound  mental  and  bodily 
exhaustion,  lliere  is  probably  sickness,  and  the  appetite  is 
totally  gone. 

"  £ven  yet  ihe  delirium  of  intoxication  has  not  left  him,  for 
his  head  still  rings,  his  heart  still  throbs  violently,  and  if  he 
attempt  to  get  up,  he  stumbles  with  giddiness.  The  mind  also 
is  sadly  depressed,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  night  are 
painfully  remembered.  He  is  sorry  for  his  conduct,  promises 
solemnly  never  again  so  to  commit  himself,  and  calls  impatiently 
for  something  to  quench  his  thirst 
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Persons  of  tender  and  coinp<assioDate  minds  are  particularly 
subjecty  during  intoxication,  to  be  a^cted  to  tears  at  the  sight 
of  anv  distressing  object,  or  even  on  heatins  an  affecting  tale. 
Dnmlcennessy  in  most  characters,  may  be  said  to  melt  the  heart 
and  open  the  fountain  of  sonov.  Their  sympathy  is  often 
ridiculous,  and  aroused  by  the  most  trifling  causes.  Those  who 
have  a  lively  imagination,  combined  with  this  tenderness  oi 
heart,  sometimes  conceive  fictitious  cases  of  distress,  and  weep 
bitterly  at  the  woes  of  their  own  creating. 

**  There  are  also  some  persons  on  u  hom  drunkenness  calls 
forth  a  spirit  of  piety,  or  rather  of  religious  hypocrisy,  which 
is  both  ludicrous  and  disgusting.  They  become  sentimental 
over  their  cups,  and  while  in  a  state  of  debasement  most  offen- 
sive to  God  and  man,  they  will  weep  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
human  hearty  entreat  you  to  eschew  swearing  and  profane  com- 
pany, and  have  a  greater  regard  for  the  welfare  of  your  immortal 
soul.  These  sanctimonious  drunkards  seem  to  consider  ebriety 
as  the  most  venial  of  offences  I 

Inebriety  has  sometimes  a  curious  effect  upon  the  memory. 
Actions  committed  during  intoxication  may  be  forgotten  on  a 
recovery  {'ro-n-i  that  state. 

Drunkemu  s  differs  materially  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
intoxicauiiu  ])otation.  Wioe  in  general  may  he  considered  as  less 
injurious,  ami  its  effects  more  transient  than  spirituous  iKjUors, 
that  produce  great  excitement,  foUowed  by  indirect  debility  and 
visceral  obstruction.  The  inel»ie^  produced  by  alcoholic  prepa- 
ratbns,  moreover,  is  attended  witn  a  delirious  state,  furious  and 
uncontrollable,  or  followed  by  congestion  and  torpor.  Malt  li- 
quors render  their  victims  heavy,  stupid,  and  more  obstmate  than 
violent,  and  a  bng  continuance  in  their  use  produces  a  state  of 
imbecility,  observed  so  early  as  Aristotle, 

Similar  differences  are  observahle  in  the  eft'  rts  of  di.Terent 
liquors  on  the  imagination.  Wine  moj^t  undoui)tedly  produces 
a  greater  vivacity  of  ideas  and  a  more  hrilliant  scintillation  of 
wit  and  fancy.  Hoffmann,  indeed,  considered  tlie  juice  of  the 
grape  as  indispensable  to  poetic  inspiration,  and  it  is  very  doubt> 
fill  whether  Pegasus  was  ever  benefited  by  a  draught  of  beer. 
But,  alas  !  of  what  avwl  are  the  considerations  regarding  the 
efkctB  of  the  pernicious  habit  of  drinking  ?  When  once  accus* 
tomed  to  tlie  ( lu  cring  stimulus  of  liquor,  it  matters  not  what 
the  drunkard  takes,  and  if  Champa^e  or  Burgundy  are  not  at 
hand,  gin  or  rum  will  prove  a  substitute,  perhaps  less  grateful, 
but  stiu  not  unwelcome.    Drinking  becomes  the  only  refuge 
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from  those  cares  which  owe  thdr  very  origin  to  ezeesees,  and 
they  must  be  drowned  in  any  bowl  that  can  be  filled  to  drive 
away  the  blue  devils. 

Vinn  parant  animos,  faciuntqtie  caloribus  aptos» 
Cura  iugit,  niulto  diluituniue  mero  : 
Tunc  veniunt  risiis^  tunc  pauper  cornua  snmit ; 
Tunc  dolor  et  curse,  rugaque  frontb  abit» 

Tunc  aperit  mentis  cnvo,  rarissima  nottro 
Simplicitas,  ortes  excutieute  Deo. 


DECAPITATION. 

A  s  I  have  observed  in  a  preceding  article,  much  doubt  exists 
whether  decapitation  puts  an  end  to  our  sufierings,  as  it  has  not 
and  most  probably  will  never  be  ascertained^  whether  the  body 

or  the  head  are  first  deprived  of  sensation  or  vitality.  Galvanic 
experimrnfs  liad  brcTi  resorted  to,  Imt  were  warmly  opposed  by 
Profess()r  l  \  rry  on  the  plea  ot  humanity,  as  he  maintained  that 
unks>h  we  were  certain  that  sensation  had  ceased,  we  had  no 
right  to  submit  the  unfortunate  culprits  who  liad  been  deca})i- 
tated  to  tliis  trial.  Guillotin  (whose  name  was  given  to  the 
terrific  machine  so  closely  coitucc led  in  our  recollection  with  tlie 
horrors  of  the  French  Revoliitkm^  which  he  introduced  from 
the  Hast  and  Germany)  maintained  that  the  moment  the  head 
was  severed  from  the  body  all  sensation  ceased.  Cabanis  and 
Petit  were  of  a  similar  opiuion.  Sue,  Aldini,  Mojon,  Weicard, 
liveling,  Castel,  and  other  physiologists,  foonded  their  belidT 
in  a  contrary  doctrine,  upon  numerous  experiments  on  various 
animals.  Sue  grounded  his  argnnKiits  upon  two  chief  points : 
first,  the  sudden  effect  produced  by  deeaj)itation  upon  the  tw«T 
most  powerful  regulators  of  the  functions  of  life,  tl)e  brain  and 
the  Ik  art ;  and  Fccondly,  on  the  consideration  that  the  section 
of  the  neck  was  often  uneven  and  jai^tred,  splinters  of  boQti 
irritating  the  bruised  nerv(  s,  vessels,  ami  bj)inal  marrow. 

According  to  tliis  view  of  tlie  matter,  existence  was  not  im- 
mediately destroyed  by  decollation.  Castel  thought  that  this 
principle  was  extinguished  in  the  head  sooner  than  the  body. 
^ue  and  Julia  de  FontendJe  were  of  a  different  opinbn.  Du- 
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l><>is  of  Amiens  endeavoured  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  pain 
atler  decapitation,  by  showing  that  convulsive  movements, 
epileptic  and  hysteric  attacks,  were  not  accompanied  by  any 
painful  sensations.  In  decapitation,  he  thinks  that  the  sudden- 
ness and  violence  of  the  blow  must  produce  insensibility,  for  wc 
cannot  imagine  that  the  section  of  the  spinal  marrow  thus 
violently  performed  can  occasion  pain ;  and  if  any  sensations 
were  experienced  in  that  awful  moment,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  violent  perturbation  would  render  tliem  obtuse.  As  to 
any  feelings  of  the  separated  head,  lie  does  not  think  that  any 
muscular  conTulsions  obsenred  in  it  can  indicate  the  existence 
of  pain. 

To  ihc^  arguments  of  the  Amiens  physiologist,  Julia  de 
I'ontenelle  replied  that  it  was  never  maintained  that  convulsive 
movements  were  expressive  of  pain,  although  it  was  not  impos- 
sible that  epileptic  and  hysterical  patients  may  have  experienced 
painful  sensations  during  their  uttiicks  that  might  be  forgotten 
upon  thdr  recovery,  as  somnambulists  bear  no  recollection  of 
what  passed  diuing  their  disturbed  slumbers.  The  convulsive 
affections  alluded  to  by  Dubois  were  frequently  expressive  both 
of  ))leasure  and  of  psin,  or  marked  with  a  character  of  stupor  or 
of  indi^rencc,  whereas  the  convulsive  movement  observed  in 
the  features  of  the  decapitated  invariably  expressed  anguish  ;  in 
support  of  his  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  power  of  sensa- 
tion after  execution,  he  refers  to  the  observations  of  Srpmmering, 
IMojou,  and  Sue,  who  had  remarked  that  wlien  the  head  was 
turned  towards  the  solar  rays,  the  eyes  instantly  closed, — a 
plienomenou  that  could  not  take  place  if  the  eyes  were  dead. 
Dr.  iMontault  jocosely  observes  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  to 
decide  thb  controversy,  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  experi- 
ments, recorded  by  Bacon,  of  an  inj^uisitive  person  who  hanged 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  strangulation  was  a 
painful  operation.  One  of  his  friends  very  fortunately  cut  him 
down  ere  it  was  too  late,  when  the  curious  experimentalist  was 
quite  satisfied  that  hanging  was  by  no  means  painful  or  un- 
pleasant, and  that  the  moment  strangulation  took  place,  he  had 
been  struck  with  a  flickering  light,  that  was  instantly  followed 
by  utter  darkness. 

Various  cases  are  recorded  of  individuals  thus  cut  down, 
when  hanged  by  accident,  or  executed.  In  most  instances  they 
stated  that  they  had  experienced  a  pleasurable  sensation  as  stran- 
gulation took  place.  1  have  already  alluded  to  the  curious  fiite 
of  the  well-known  composer  of  the    Battle  of  the  Flrague.^ 
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Much  doubt  exists  regarding  the  derivation  of  the  word 
mummy,  Bochard,  Menage,  Vossius,  attributed  it  to  the  Ar». 
bic  noun  mum,  meaning  ivax,  Sahnasias  derives  il  from  mumia, 
a  body  embabned  and  aromatized.  The  Pesrian  word  ndtmi^Of 
means  bitumen  or  mineral  pitch.  Abd-AUatif>  an  Arabian 
physician,  describes  mummy  as  a  substance  flowing  from  the 
tops  of  the  mountains^  and  whieh  mixing  with  th»water  that 
streamed  down,  coa^Iates  like  mineral  pitch. 

Many  are  the  opmions  relating  to  the  custom  of  embalming 
men  and  various  animals  in  ancient  Kgypt.  some  it  has 
been  considered  a  superstitious  practice,  by  others  the  ic«idt  of 
affection.  To  keep  the  remains  of  those  we  loved  upon  tarth 
frt  e  from  the  destructive  power  of  death,  and  preserving  in  some 
dei^ree  those  forms  that  once  flitted  before  us  and  around  lis  in 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  is  a  natural,  one  might  almost  say  an 
instinctive,  sentiment preserving  those  fond  remains  upon 
earth,  exempted  ftom  the  painfiil  sight  of  beholding  them  com- 
mitted to  tne  earth — earui  to  earth — for  ever !  How  di£Pctent 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  relatives  of  the  departed, 
when  leaving  the  body  reposing 'm  the  tomb,  still  preservnig  the 
form  of  its  mortal  coil — still  in  the  world — where  all  we  Loved 
might  be  visited  and  spoken  to  in  the  language  of  affection  and 
regret — how  different  must  have  been  Uiese  feelings  when  com> 
pared  to  those  tliiit  compress  the  respiration  and  check  our 
utterance,  after  seeing  that  body  separated  from  us,  and  leaving 
a  chasm  around  \in  deeper  still  than  the  grave.  We  are,  how- 
ever, to  seek  in  tliis  practice  other  motives.  The  wisdom  of  the 
tlieocratic  govi  rnnient  of  ancient  Kgvpt  was  most  admirable, 
and  not  founded  upon  morlal  affectioi  .s  aiid  dislikes.  'Ihc 
sovereignpricsthood  had  to  attend  to  concerns  of  greater  mag- 
nitude, Tne  first  inhabitants  of  l  lgypt,  migruting  most  probably 
from  the  upper  regions  of  Ethiopia,  had  to  coloniae  an  unhealthy 
region,  to  struggle  with  swamps  and  marshes,  and  destroy 
myriads  of  animals,  whose  decomposition  added  to  tlie  dangers 
they  had  to  encounter  when  settling  in  such  an  unhealthy  land. 
Pestilence,  no  doubt,  as  in  after  times,  frequently  desolated  the 
infant  kingdom.  Their  priests,  in  whose  temples  were  recorded 
in  mystic  legends  ail  the  science  of  the  age,  must  have  applied 
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their  experience  and  their  judgment  to  meet  the  evi],  and  sur- 
mount it,- were  it  possible.  The  ideas  of  corruption  are  closely 
ronnectcd  witli  those  of  putrescf noy  ;  and  putrcsccncy  has  ever 
been  considered  the  chief  source  and  focus  of  pestilential  mala- 
dies. To  avoid  corruption  and  putrescence,  then,  became  one 
ot  the  most  important  Hygienic  studies;  and,  like  Moses,  who 
had  received  his  early  education  in  Egypt,  its  priesthood  en- 
forced salutary  laws  as  the  mjnnctioii  of  the  Creator ;  nor  was 
the  task  as  difficult  as  it  might  have  proved  in  a  more  extensive 
and  more  diversified  region.  The  population  resided  in  a  land 
of  no  very  great  extent ;  their  climate  did  not  vary  according  to 
prominent  topographical  drcurostanoes ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  regarded  aUmentary  substances,  admitted  of  little  variety. 
Thus  It  hor  ime  easy  to  establish  s  ilutary  institutions  to  regu- 
late the  mode  of  living  of  tlie  obedient  people,  who  looked  upon 
the  commands  of  their  sainted  legislators  as  dictates  from  the 
eternal  throne. 

impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  Egyptian  priesthood  imagined,  or,  at  any  rate,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  multitude  that  the  immortal  part  of  our  heing 
was  retained  within  its  earthly  house  so  long  as  the  corporal 
form  could  be  preserved  entire*  and  if  (which  is  most  probable) 
they  beUeved  in  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  either  in  its  human 
form  or  that  of  some  other  animal,  this  doctrine  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  as  founded  upon  reason,  and  grateful  to  the 
sensitive  feelings.  A  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
naturally  led  to  the  desire  of  retaining  them  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  in  their  former  abodes ;  and  the  lines  of  Virgil — 

Animamque  scpulchra^ 
Condimus, 

would  seem  to  warmnt  this  helief  amongst  the  ancients.  St. 
Augustine  clearly  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  did  believe  in  a 
resurrection. 

Amongst  other  prophylactic  means  to  resist  epidemic  diseases 
the  embalming  of  the  dead  must  naturally  have  occurred  to  the 
sacred  college  as  one  of  the  most  effec  tual  means  of  checking  or 
preventing  contagion.  Not  only  was  man  submitted  to  this 
process,  but  every  animal,  domestic  or  obnoxious,  was  equally 
preserved.  It  may  l>e  said,  if  destruction  was  rendered  a  pru- 
dent step,  why  were  not  these  bodies  cousuined  by  fire.''  The 
reason  aj>pears  to  me  obvious.  It  was  necessary  to  check  the 
consumption  of  animal  ibod ;  thetelbre  were  various  animals 
considered  sacred^  and  not  allowed  to  be  immolated  for  the  use 
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of  the  multitude;  other  animalB  were  congidered  noxious,  and 
as  such  their  use  was  forbidden.    Religion  thus  stamped  them 

with  the  irrevocable  dye  of  holiness  or  corruption,  ^lystic 
characters  were  traced  upon  their  remains.  The  sanctity  of 
these  animals  sometimes  varied  in  difl'erent  districts,  and  the 
ibis  was  venerated  where  the  serpent  was  disregarded.  W  lien 
we  contemplate  the  thousands  ut  crocodiles  in  the  caverns  of 
Samoun,  the  myriads  of  the  ibis  in  the  desert  of  Hermopulis, 
Antinoc,  Memphis, — when  we  behold  even  the  eggs  tliat  were 
destined  to  perpetuate  their  race  thus  preserved, — -had  not  these 
animals  been  thus  xespected,  they  would  have  become  the  food 
of  die  inhabitants,  and,  both  ftom  their  abundance  and  their 
unwlioleBome  qualities,  have  added  to  the  frequent  scouigesliial 
desolated  the  land. 

Here  again  wc  find  that  this  anomaly  was  unavoidable :  those 
myriads  of  animals,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  soil 
would  have  increased  to  sue  li  n timbers  as  to  overrun  the  land. 
What  Avas  to  be  done  ?  Had  they  been  considerrd  edible,  most 
unquestionably  tiiey  would  have  been  devoured  as  food  :  it  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  destroy  and  cmbnlm  them:  this  destruc- 
tion was  no  doubt  inculcated  as  a  religious  duty  ;  otherwise,  liow 
should  we  find  even  to  the  present  day ,  such  numberI^  of  these  crea- 
tures, preserved  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  with  their  very  eggs, — 
another  proof  that  even  their  incubation  was  checked*  Placed  be- 
tween the  desolate  desert  and  the  sea,  numerous  must  have  been 
the  races  of  animals  who  sought  refuge  in  this  wondrous  region ; 
and,  as  Lagasqule  observes,  in  the  Necropolis  of  Alexandria 
and  Mem^is,  at  Arsinoe,  Charaounah,  Adimin,  Beni-UacaD> 
Samoun^  Hermo^olis»  Thebes,  and  in  innnumeiaUe  hypogean 
monuments,  we  hnd  the  remains  of  thousands*— nay  of  millions 
—  of  i!)!sos,  crocodiles,  cats,  rats,  dogs,  jackals,  wolves,  monkeys, 
serpents,  nav,  Hshes  of  varinus  kinds.  Pasgahcqna  found  at 
Thebes  niinibcrs  of  birds,  rats,  mice,  toads,  adders,  brct]t.<  nml 
flies,  all  embalmed  together.  Nay,  Herodotus  informs  ll^  ihai 
the  animals  considered  sacred  in  one  city,  were  held  in  abburrcnce 
in  otlitrs,  a  difference  of  opinion  that  not  unfirequently  oc- 
casioned bitter  hostilities.  '1  bus  the  Ombites  fought  with  the 
Tentyrites  on  account  of  the  sparrowhawks^  and  the  Cyno- 
politans  waged  war  with  die  Oxyrhynchitesfrom  disputes  about 
dogs  and  pikes.  These  sdiisms  no  doubt  arose  from  priesi]y 
ambition,  each  temple  claimbg  its  especial  shrine  of  adoration, 
for  whatever  might  have  been  the  original  motive  that  led  to 
those  theological  practices,  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  these 
animals  were  to  a  certain  degree  typical  of  the  good  and  evil 
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propensities  of  the  various  deities,  as  manifested  in  their  several 
habits,  whence  they  were  selected  in  the  symbols  and  attributes 
of  the  sovereign  powers.  Abbe  Banicr  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  bull  was  the  symbol  of  Osiris  and  I  sis,  and  that  these 
divinities  were  themselves  symbolic  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Thus 
the  worship  of  the  bull,  Mncvis  and  Apis.  The  inhabitants 
of  Mendes  adored  the  god  Pan,  and  worshipped  him  under  the 
figure  of  a  goat,  and  Alcrcury  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
a  dog,  the  most  intelligent  of  animals.  Thus  in  time  people 
lost  sight  of  the  origin  of  the  worship,  and  transferred  their 
adoration  to  the  symbols,  as  many  Roman  Catholics  transfer 
their  worship  of  the  saints  to  their  woodt  n  images. 

The  priesthood  of  Egypt  sought  not  their  power  in  terror, 
but  in  affection  and  gratitude.  They  strove  to  convince  the 
people  that  they  were  their  true  friends  and  real  benefactors  ;  their 
sole  study  was  their  welfare,  their  greatest  pride  the  nation's 
prosperity.  Gratitude  appears  to  be  the  sentiment  they  most 
sought  to  inculcate.  The  sequent  was  held  in  veneration,  be- 
cause it  destroyed  noxious  vermin ;  the  ibis  was  respected  from 
the  same  motive ;  the  crocodile  for  the  protection  it  afforded 
their  navigable  waters ;  yet,  by  one  of  those  strange  anomalies 
that  we  find  in  most  mythological  revet  ies,  animals  were  held 
sacred,  although  they  constantly  destroyed  other  sacred  creatures ; 
and  while  the  crocodile  was  worshipped,  the  ichneumons  that 
destroyed  its  eggs  were  also  entitled  to  respect.  Such  was  the 
value  of  the  remains  of  departed  relatives  and  friends,  that  their 
embalmed  bodies  were  often  pledged  for  large  sums,  'ihe 
more  readily  advanced,  since  their  redemption  was  considered 
a  sacred  duty.  Thus  do  we  find  worldly  regulations,  bearing  the 
sanctity  of  a  theologic  seal.  Then  again  how  mighty  must 
have  been  the  hierarchy  from  whose  doctrines  emanated  the 
l^haraonic  splendour  of  their  stupendous  monuments — works  of 
art,  that  attracted  the  notice  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  civi- 
lized part  of  the  globe,  w  hose  travellers  while  they  flocked  to  view 
their  magnificence,  were  taught  to  cultivate  the  sciences  and 
arts,  which  the  priesthood  professed,  smatterings  of  which  those 
visiters  proudly  carried  bacK  as  a  precious  gift  to  their  country. 
Moreover  what  occupation  must  have  been  afforded  to  the  people 
and  to  their  numerous  captives,  whom  they  continually  dreaded, 
from  the  apprehension  that  in  their  constant  wars,  their  prisoners 
might  join  their  enemies — a  circumstance  fully  proved  in  Holy 
Wiit,  where  we  find,  in  Exodus  i.  10,  that  the  Hebrews  were 
oppressed,  **  lest  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also 
unto  our  enemies  and  ii^ht  against  us.'' 

1  his  overwhelming  power,  most  fortunately  wise  and  humane, 
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was  maintained  by  every  artifice  that  ingenuity  could  devise. 
E^ypt  has  justly  been  denominated  the  Alma  Mater  of  super- 
stitioD,  since  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  with  much 
lew  wisdom  and  Itmmf^^wfstj  aoocewhre  nierarchy  has  sought 
by  simQar  meansto  vetarn  an  equal  sway.    In  Egypt  this  in- 
fluence must  haye  been  amazing,  they  held  the  first  nnk  after 
the  sovereign,  whom  they  assisted  in  the  performance  of  all 
his  public  duties,  were  present  in  all  bis  councils,  and  directed 
his  judgment  from  the  lessons  which  were  laid  down  for  his 
conduct  in  the  sacred  records.    All  the  judges  and  principal 
officers  of  state  were  also  selected  in  the  priesthood ;  their 
number  must  also  have  been  very  considerable,  since  we  find 
them  classed  as  chief  priests  or  pontiffs,  and  inferior  priests  of 
variuu.s  grades  ijelonging  to  the  sacred  deities,  prophets,  judges, 
hierophants,  magistrates,  hierogrammats,  or  sacred  scribes: 
Basilico  grammats,  or  royal  scribes ;  Sphragistce,  whose  oflice 
it  was  to  examine  the  victims,  and  to  put  a  seal  ot  ap- 
probation on  them  before  the  sacrifice.    Uierostofi,  who 
had  access  to  the  Adytum,  to  clothe  the  statues  of  the 
gods;  doctors,  embslmets;  hierophori,  or  the  bearers  of  aaoed 
emblems ;  ptmphori,  or  bearers  of  the  fans  carried  before  the 
sods;  pr.econes,  or  pastophori,  bearers  of  the  holy  images^  and 
keepers  of  the  sacred  animals ;  hieiolaotomi,  or  masons  ii  the 

J)nestly  order,  besides  innumerable  painters,  sculptors,  qirin- 
iXcv"^  of  holy  water,  and  flapper'*  to  flrive  awav  the  files. 

Kincfs  were  chiefly  selected  from  the  priestly  order,  and 
when  they  had  been  members  of  the  military  class,  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  a  sacerdotal  college  before  they  couid  ascend 
the  throne,  even  then,  they  were  only  allowed  to  be  attended 
by  the  children  of  families  belonging  to  the  priesthood. 

If  such  was  the  influence  of  priests,  that  of  the  priestesses 
were  not  the  less  powerful.  The  Pellices,  or  PaJlactdes  of 
Amun,  filled  offices  of  the  highest  importance,  and  not  un- 
frequently  queens  aud  princesses  prided  themselves  in  per- 
forming their  duties.  1  he  subdivision  of  the  female  attoid- 
ants  of  the  temples  was  also  sanctified,  and  they  were 
chiefly  selected  in  the  families  of  priests.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  Grecian  accounts,  these  holy  women  were  not  remarkable 
for  their  clia*?tity  ;  their  indiscretions,  however,  were  confined  to 
their  own  circle.  These  assertions,  have  been  by  no  means 
general,  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  class  of  men  who  aHccted  so 
niucli  purity,  and  observed  such  a  rigid  abstinence  to  obtain 
the  character  of  sanctity  to  which  their  power  was  due,  would 
have  exi>oscd  themselves  to  the  results  ui  such  an  improvident 

mode  of  living. 
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My  view  of  the  origin  of  embalming  both  men  and  animals 
is  borne  out  hy  another  striking  circumstance.  The  moment 
the  practice  of  embalming  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals 
ceased  in  Egypt,  pestilence  appeared.  At  the  period  when 
Cliristianity  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  the  new  religion  had 
to  encounter  many  obstacles  in  overcoming  tlie  obstinate  preju- 
dices of  the  ancient  creed.  During  the  four  first  centuries  of 
its  propagation,  the  aodent  customs  were  persevered  in ;  at  last 
the  cross  triumphed  and  was  enthroned,  and  the  practice  of 
embalming  was  aboUshed.  In  356,  St.  Anthony,  upon  his 
death-bed}  anathematised  it  as  sacrilegious ;  his  last  injunction 
according;  to  St.  Athanasius,  his  historian,  had  such  an  eHeet, 
that  an  nijTKHcious  zeal  prevailed  in  T?omc,  in  Constantinople, 
and  other  large  cities,  and  led  to  tlie  jnaeticc  of  inhuming 
bodies  in  churches  and  cemeteries,  notwithstanding  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  magistracy.  While  the  dead  were  interred  in 
towns,  or  their  vicinity,  in  dwelling  houses  and  gardens,  the 
remains  of  animals  were  scattered  abroad  to  become  part  of  the 
soil)  and  thus  this  most  dangerous  innovation  humed  on  the 
development  of  the  most  dangerous  of  diseases.  In  154*2, 
under  Justinian,  Egypt  was  avoided  as  the  focus  of  pestilence. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  exact  period  when  the  custom 
of  embalming  fell  into  disuse ;  but  it  had  ceased  to  be  practised 
at  the  time  when  pestilence  burst  forth  over  the  land  in  all  its 
irresist^hlc  horrors.  'Ihe  coincidence  was  too  remarkable  not  to 
have  heen  noticed. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  pla^e  iiad  visited  Egypt  at  for- 
mer periods,  recorded  in  holy  writ,  when  we  know  not  to  what 
extent  the  preparation  of  mummies  might  have  been  carried, 
although  we  find  that  Jacob  was  embalmed  by  physicians ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  topography  of  Egypt  presenting  a  vast  plain 
exposed  to  a  yearly  inundation,  its  soU  preserved  for  centuries 
from  the  admixture  of  animal  substances,  but  of  a  sudden 
changed  into  a  mass  of  corrupted  bodies  of  men  and  animals, 
acted  upon  by  heat  and  moisture, — when  the  inhumation  of 
man  was  neglected,  and  the  offals  of  heri' nnd  rrptilos  accu- 
mulated in  j)estilential  heap^, — we  may  easily  imagine  what  a 
luxuriant  (ield  was  submitted  to  the  scytlic  of  death. 

The  Eg)'ptians  had,  no  doubt,  iiuruduced  the  practice  of 
embalming  the  dead  from  Ethiopia,  a  country  abounding  in 
various  gums,  which  served  them  to  preserve  the  remains  of 
their  relatives.  The  transparency  of  these  substances  had  in* 
duced  some  travellers  to  assert  that  the  bodies  were  imbedded 
in  glass^  like  insects  ibund  m  amber.   Dc  Fsu^  and  many  other 
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writers,  have  expn<^rd  the  absurdity  of  such  a  report,  since  it  is 
more  tlian  probable  tiiat  glass  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known 
amongst  them.  The  Persians  enveloped  their  dead  ia  wax; 
and  the  Scythians  sewed  them  up  in  hkins. 

While  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian  sacerdocy 
was  thus  distinguished  by  Hygienic  institutions,  their  interests 
were  not  neglected;  and  the  art  of  embalming,  which  they 
monopolized  with  every  other  branch  of  learning*  tended  not  a 
little  to  add  to  their  emoluments*  Every  dead  body  waa  their 
property.  Herodotua  tells  us,  that  if  the  corpse  of  an  Egyp- 
tian, or  a  stranger,  was  found  in  the  l^Iile,  or  cast  upon  its 
banks,  the  priests  alone  had  the  power  to  touch  it»  and  afford 
it  a  sepulture.  This  interesting,  although  not  very  veracious 
author,  cTTves  the  following  account  of  the  process.  There  are 
ill  ligypt  a  particular  class  of  people  whose  sole  business  con- 
sists in  embalming  bodies.  When  a  cfir]>se  is  shown  them,  they 
exhibit  models  of  mummies  depicted  upon  wood.  These  models 
are  of  three  kinds,  and  vary  in  prices.  The  bargain  being  con- 
cluded, the  cmbalmers  commence  their  labours.  Ihe  brains 
arc  iirst  extracted  through  the  nose  with  a  crooked  iron  instro* 
ment ;  an  inddon  is  then  made  in  the  side  of  the  body  with  a 
sharpened  Ethiopian  stone*  throueh  which  the  viscera  are 
drawn.  These  are  cleansed  out.  washed  in  palm  wine,  and  then 
strewed  with  pulverised  aromatic  substances.  The  abdomen  is 
stuffed  with  powdered  myrrha,  cinnamon,  and  other  perfumes, 
but  without  incense.  After  Uiese  manipulations,  the  body  ia 
sewn  up,  and  salted  with  natrum  for  seventy  days.  This  period 
elapsed,  the  corpse  is  agnin  ^^  ashed,  and  swaddled  up  witn  rol- 
lers of  hnen,  covered  witli  gum,  which  the  Egyptians  commonly 
use  uistead  of  glue.  The  relations,  after  this  o})eration,  carry 
home  the  body,  Jind  place  it  in  a  wooden  case  resembling  tlie 
human  form  ;  afterwards  locking  it  up  in  chambers  de&lined  fur 
the  purpose,  and  placing  it  upright  against  the  wall.  This  is 
the  most  expensive  process.  The  next  is  more  economicaL  2Sy- 
ringes  are  filled  with  an  unctuous  fluid,  extracted  fiom  the  oedar; 
this  liquor  is  thrown  into  the  body  through  an  incision  per- 
formed in  the  side,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  gradually 
corrodes  and  destroys  the  viscera :  after  the  body  has  been  duly 
salted,  nothing  then  remains  but  the  bones  and  skin,  which  this 
substance  does  not  aifect. 

Diodorus  ^iculus  gives  an  account  somewhat  similar,  but 
adds  some  curious  particulars.  1  he  first  class  of  fimcrals  cost 
a  silver  talent;  the  second  twenty  mina* ;  and  the  third  scamly 
my  thing.    The  cmbahncrs  divide  their  labours  into  variuu^i 
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ufficcs.  The  first,  or  the  scrivener,  points  out  the  part  of  the 
body  on  the  left  side  where  the  incision  is  to  be  made.  The  next 
operator  is  the  incisor,  who  uses  for  the  purpose  a  sharp  Ethio- 
pian pebble;  the  visceia  are  then  drawn  out,  with  the  exception  of 
the  heart  and  kidneys;  and  the  body  is  then  washed  with  palm  wine 
and  aromatics.  The  corpse  is  afterwards  inuncted  with  the  gum  of 
cedar,  and  strewed  with  myrrha,  cinnamon,  and  various  spices. 
It  is  ultimately  returned  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  in  such 
preservation  that  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids  are  uninjured,  and 
the  countenance  preserves  the  character  that  distinguished  it 
during  life. 

Porphyrius  informs  us  that  the  embalmers,  after  having  ex- 
tracted tne  intestines,  exposed  them  to  the  sun,  putting  up  a 
prayer  to  that  luminary,  and  declaring  that  if  the  deceased  had 
ever  been  guilty  of  any  act  of  gluttony,  the  intestines  alone  were 
guilty,  and  they  were  therefore  cast  into  the  Nile.  Plutarch 
alludes  to  a  similar  ceremony.  The  incisor  appears  to  have 
been  considered  a  degraded  being,  for  Diodorus  tells  us,  that, 
after  the  operation,  he  was  pursued  by  the  relations  of  the  de- 
funct, and  pelted  with  stones,  as  having  polluted  the  remains  of 
the  dead. 

These  accounts  of  the  ancients  have  been  warmly  impugned 
by  modern  antiquaries,  who  maintained  that  the  various  sub- 
stances stated  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  process  of  em- 
balming, did  not  possess  the  qualities  attributed  to  them, — 
.  especially  the  liquor  called  cedria,  drawn  from  the  cedar- tree, 
llouyer,  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  commission  of  sciences  and 
arts,  corroborates  in  a  great  measure  the  accounts  of  ancient 
historians ;  and,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  we 
find  that  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  destroyed  in  some  mummies, 
but  left  intact  in  others, — a  circumstance  that  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  on  such  occasions  the  brain  was  left  in  the  cranium. 
The  opening  in  the  side  did  not  appear  to  have  been  sewn  up, 
but  the  lips  of  the  incision  merely  brought  into  apposition.  He 
divides  mummies  into  those  in  which  tanno-balsamic  substances 
had  been  introduced,  and  those  that  had  merely  been  salted. 
The  first  species  were  found  stuHed  either  with  aromatic  resinous 
substances,  or  asphaltum  and  pure  bitumen.    These  resinous 
substances  emitted  no  odour,  but,  when  cast  into  the  fire,  a 
thick  smoke  arose,  and  a  strong  aroma  became  evident.  The 
mummies  thus  preserved  were  light,  dry,  and  fragile  ;  preserved 
their  teeth,  their  hair,  and  eyebrows.    Some  of  them  had  been 
gilded  all  over ;  in  others,  the  gold  had  only  been  applied  to  the 
face,  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  and  other  parts.   This  practice  of 
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gilding  was  so  general,  that  it  does  not  wm  rant  the  belief  that  it 
wds  only  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  and  wealthy  that  were 
thus  ornamented.  These  mummies,  so  long  as  they  were  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  were  unaltered  $  but  were  coon  decomposed,  and 
emitted  an  unpleasant  effluvium,  when  exposed  to  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  mummies  thus  prepared  were  of  an  olive  colour, 
while  those  preserved  with  bituminous  substances  were  of  a  red> 
dish  tinge;  the  integuments  hard  and  shining,  as  if  \  amished. 
The  features  were  not  altered,  and  the  cavities  were  filled  with  a 
black,  hard,  and  inodorous  resinous  substance.  The  ingre- 
dients thus  employed  were  similar  to  the  bitumen  of  Judka; 
most  of  them  were  gilded. 

Other  mummies  were  found  without  any  lateral  incision, 
when,  most  probably,  the  intestines  were  drawn  out  through  the 
rectum.  Tliese  cavities  were  hlletl  with  the  substance  termed  by 
historians  Pissaspha/tm.  In  the  mummies  merely  cured  uiih 
salt,  when  this  ingredient  is  abundant,  the  features  are  oUiter- 
atedy  the  sui&ce  of  the  body  having  been  smeaved  with  bitunKn. 
These  mtmimies  which  of  course  are  the  remains  of  the  pooicr 
classes,  are  the  most  common.  Th^  are  heavy,  hard,  and 
black,  and  shed  an  un2)leasant  odour,  fhey  boast  of  no  gilding; 
only  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet»and  the  nails, 
had  frequently  been  decorated  with  a  red  tinge ;  most  probably 
by  the  application  of  the  henne.  These  were  the  mummies 
which  were  sold  by  tlie  Arabs  in  former  limes  for  medicinal 
purposes.  For  a  turther  description  of  the  mode  of  enveloping 
the  bodies  and  the  history  of  embalming,  I  must  ret'tr  to  the 
valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Pettigrew.*  The  process  of  embalming 
a])pears  to  have  consisted  simply  in  extracting  the  viscera,  or 
destroying  them  by  some  corrosive  injection ;  dissolving  the 
mucous  and  fatty  matter  by  the  long  application  of  uatrum ;  and, 
finally,  in  desiccating  the  corpse  by  exposure  to  jur  or  stoving. 

Mummies  have  been  also  round  in  the  Canary  islands,  whm 
they  were  named  by  the  Guunchi  xaxou  They  were  light,  dry, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  shedding  a  slight  aroma,  and  carefully  en* 
dosed  in  goat-skins.  The  operation  was  also  performed  w  ith  a 
sharpened  Ethiopian  stone,  called  tabona,  Humboldt  found 
numerous  mummies  in  Mexico,  where  desiccated  bodies  have 
not  unfrequently  been  seen  in  the  open  air. 

Certain  soils  appear  to  jjossess  a  ])rcservative  quality,  vitli- 
out  any  apparent  preparation  having  been  made  use  ot.  iti  die 
catacombs  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  these  dried  bodies  may 

*  History  ot  Egj-ptinn  Mummies,  ^*c.  &c.,  1834. 
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be  seen,  the  hair  and  eyebrows  stiU  intact;  but  they  are  dark 

and  shrivelled,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  contents  of  the 
cavities  bad  been  extracted  or  heeded,  the  process  of  desicca- 
tion being  general.  'Ilic  miraculous  conservation  of  bodies  re- 
oordrfT  hv  Calrnct  in  his  History  of  Vampires  was  nothing  more 
than  instances  of  a  similar  preservation. 

Various  experiments  have  proved  that  the  progress  of  che- 
mistry has  been  so  great,  that  we  might  equal  the  F.^^yptians  in 
the  preparation  of  mummies,  if  ever  bUcU  an  absurd  practice 
were  introduced* 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  niuniinies  ibnned 
one  of  the  ordinary  drugs  found  in  Apothecaries  si  >]is,  and  as 
considerable  sums  were  expended  in  its  purchase  as  had  been 
laid  out  upon  the  besoards  of  various  rare  animals.  It  became 
a  lucrative  branch  of  trade  to  the  Jews.  The  demand  not  being 
easily  supplied  from  the  vigilance  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
various  frauds  were  introduced.  So  powerful  were  the  supposed 
(pialities  of  nuimmics,  that  Francis  I.  always  carried  a  small 
parcel  of  it  aliout  biin  mixed  with  rhubarb.  Lord  Bacon  tells 
us  that  muuHuy  has  great  force  in  stanching  of  blood.  Boyle 
assures  us  that  il  is  one  of  the  useful  medicines  commended  and 
given  for  ialls  and  bruises.  The  Axaba  to  this  day  make  us^  of 
muinniy  powder  mixed  up  with  bitters.  This  preparation  is 
called  mauttiff  and  is  esteemed  a  sovereign  remedy  for  bruises. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

This  term  has  been  erroneously  applied  to  the  disease  aris- 
ing firom  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  since  many  instances  are 
recorded  of  mad  dogs  not  only  drinking  freely  of  water  and 

other  Buids,  but  actually  swimming  across  rivers  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  horrnr  of  water  has  attended  maladies 
totally  unconnected  with  rabid  injuries:  Sauvages  plainly  ex- 
presses binibelt  on  this  subject.  **  Apud  Gallo-provincales,  ex- 
perientia,  canes  lubosquc  rabulos  bibissc,  inuuducasse,  Humen 
transnasse,  ut  olim  Maralogis  et  bis  Forolivii  ubscrvatuni, 
adeoque  nec  potum  aversari.'"  Dr*  James  relates  the  case  of  a 
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mad  dog  that  drank  both  milk  and  water,  and  swam  through  a 

pond.    Similar  cases  are  recorded  of  mankind. 

This  disease  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Greek 
term  for  rabies  was  li/n&a^  reterrcd  to  several  times  by  Homer, 
when  ]  lector  is  compared  to  a  mad  dog  by  Teucer  and  Ulysses. 
It  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  cj^tioiisson,  phobodipson,  and 
hygropliohin.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  disease  was  tirsit 
observed  in  die  time  of  Asclepiades.  Coelius  Aurelianus  is  the 
most  correct  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject.  This  disease, 
although  it  may  appear  in  every  clunate,  is  far  less  common  m 
hot  regions  than  in  those  of  a  moderate  temperature.  In  the 
West  Indies  it  is  unknown ;  nor  has  it  been  observed  in  South 
America.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  it  has  never  been  seen. 
Mr*  Barrow  informs  us  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
amongst  the  Caffres,  their  dogs  are  exempt  from  the  malady* 
altliough  constantly  fed  upon  putrid  meat. 

Water-dread  has  been  observed  in  various  rheumatic  and  in- 
flammatory anictioiis,  and  frequently  arises  in  a  spontaneous 
manner  ;  wbiK  many  eases  are  recorded  of  tlie  alarming  symp- 
toms being  witnessed  when  no  rabid  bite  has  been  intiicted. 
Violent  passions,  both  in  men  and  animals,  seem  to  impart* 
pecidiar  acrimony  to  ihe  saliva.  JVleekren,  Wolll,  Zacutus 
Lusitanus,  mention  fatal  cases  after  the  bite  of  a  man 
in  a  passionate  fit.  Le  Cat  gives  a  case  of  death  produced 
by  the  bite  of  an  enraged  duck.  Thiermayer  gives  us  two  &lal 
cases  of  die  bite  of  a  hen  and  a  goose,  and  Camararius  has  an 
instance  of  epilepsy  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  horse. 

Of  the  cause  of  this  disease  we  are  utterly  ignorant :  thirst, 
without  the  means  of  quenching  it,— the  use  of  putrid  food, — 
sultry  weath(»r,  have  been  considered  as  producing  the  fearful 
disorder ;  but  no  one  instance  is  recorded  that  can  justify  the 
opinion.  The  streets  of  Lisbon  are  crowded  with  doj-*;,  feeding 
upon  disgusting  oil'al,  under  a  burning  sky,  yet  rabies^  is 
scarcely  ever  observed  among  them.  It  is  more  probable  that 
certain  mental  emotions,  such  as  anger  and  fear,  have  a  pe- 
culiar intluence  on  the  aiuuial.  All  the  aggregate  symptoms  of 
the  disease  show  that  the  nervous  system  is  disturbed ;  and  the 
singular  effect  of  confidence  in  the  treatment  of  persons  bitten 
by  a  rabid  animal,  confirms  the  fact.  This  is  further  proved  by 
many  cases  of  hydrophobia  unconnected  with  rabid  bites. 
Marcel  Donat  relates  tlie  case  of  a  woman  who  complained  of 
pains  in  the  neck  and  riL^lit  arm,  with  constant  trembling.  In 
three  days  the  pain  ceased,  but  the  tremor  continued ;  a  sense 
of  suflbcation  n>llowed»  which  was  attended  with  a  horror  of 
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water  and  every  liquid,  altlioui?li  the  throat  was  burning.  In 
fiye  days  she  died  m  excruciating  agonies,  but  urcserviug  lier 
senses  until  the  last.  Kcehler  saw  a  young  solcUer,  who,  hav- 
ing fallen  asleep  against  a  stove,  was  suddemy  awakened  with  a 
sensation  of  intense  thifst,  which  he  quenched  with  a  draught 
of  cob  water.  Hydrophobia  immediately  ensued,  and  the  next 
day  terminated  his  existence.  Selig  relates  the  case  of  a  man 
at  Neukirchen,  who  was  attacked  with  all  the  alarming  symp- 
toms of  this  malady  after  halving  laboured  in  tlie  fields  on  a 
very  hot  day,  and  bathed  in  the  ris  er.  The  following  day  he 
was  affected  with  violent  rheumatic  pains,  which  shortly  ushered 
in  an  intolerance  of  fluids,  and  inability  of  swul! owing.  In  the 
course  of  twenty-t()ur  liours  he  expirea.  It  appeared  upon  in- 
quiry that  a  year  before  he  had  purchased  from  the  hangman  of 
the  town  some  dog's  grease,  to  nib  himself  to  relieve  some 
troublesome  affection ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  dog  had  been 
killed  by  a  gamekeeper,  who  suspected  him  of  being  mad. 

Cases  of  plague  have  been  attended  with  water-dread.  I^alius 
Divensns  saw  a  woman  labouring  under  the  epidemic,  who  was 
thrown  into  agonies  when  she  even  saw  other  persons  drinking. 
J?arcotius,  in  his  history  of  the  epidemic  diseases  of  Naples,  in- 
forms us  that  the  fever  was  invariably  attended  with  !i yilroplio- 
bic  symptnins.  The  fever  that  prevailed  at  Jiresiau  m  i  iid, 
presented  the  same  peculiarity. 

A^arious  vcncue  substances  Itavc  also  been  known  to  give  rise 
to  this  disease.  Ftofessor  Brera,  of  Pavia*  witnessed  it  after  the 
use  of  stramonium.  Rancid  oils  have  caused  similar  accidents.  In 
regard  to  the  causes  that  produced  madness  in  dogs,  numerous 
exueriments  have  been  made,  particularly  in  the  Veterinary 
School  of  Alfort :  one  dog  was  red  with  salted  meat,  and  totally 
restrained  from  drinking;  another  was  allowed  nothing  but 
water;  and  the  third  was  not  allowed  food  or  drink  of  any  kind. 
The  first  died  on  the  forty-first  day;  the  secoiul  on  the  thirty- 
third  ;  and  the  third  on  the  tweuty-fifth ;  not  one  of  them 
evincing  any  symptoms  of  rabies. 

It  appears  that  a  peculiar  predisposition  renders  some  in- 
dividuals more  subject  to  the  accidents  that  follow  the 
bite  of  rabid  animals  than  others.  Mr.  Hunter  ^ves  an  in* 
stance  in  which,  out  of  twenty  persons  who  were  bitten  by  the 
same  dog,  only  one  received  the  disease.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  virus  is  less  volatile  than  most  others,  and  is  capable 
of  remaining  in  a  dormant  state  for  a  very  long  period ;  and  if 
we  are  to  give  credence  to  many  reports  on  the  subject,  it  may 
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Vw^er  in  the  system  for  several  years.  At  other  times,  its  de- 
structive nature  has  proved  immediatelv  injurious.  Hcisler  has 
given  a  case  where  a  man  was  affected  by  merely  putting  into  Ills 
mouth  the  cord  by  which  the  mad  dog  had  been  confined. 
PalmarluB  retfttes  the  cAse  of  a  peaaant,  who,  in  ^  last  ata^e 
of  the  disease,  communiGated  it  to  his  children  by  Inssbg  them. 
It  has,  however,  been  dearly  demonstrated,  that  inoculatioii  of 
rabid  saliTa  does  not  propagate  the  distemper.  Experimoits 
were  made  both  by  Magendie  and  Breschet  in  In  1800, 

when  a  dresser  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  I  witnessed  seretal 
experiments  of  the  kind,  and  with  similar  results.  At  the  same 
period,  I  hn(\  occasion  to  observe  the  efTect  of  imagination  in 
many  cases.  Several  persons  had  been  bitten  h\  ;i  nihid  dog  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoinc,  and  three  of  them  liad  died  in  our 
wards;  a  report,  however,  was  i)revalent  tliat  we  kept  a  mix- 
ture that  would  effectually  prevent  these  accidents ;  no  less 
than  six  applicants  were  served  with  a  draught  of  coloural 
water,  and  in  no  one  instance  did  any  accideiit  ensue. 

The  period  of  the  development  of  the  acddents  aftsr  tlw  hile 
in  animals  is  Tarious.  AcccMcding  to  Meynall,  the  disease  ^ 
pears  amonpst  dogs  from  ten  days  to  eight  months  after  tlie  in- 
jury.  In  the  hounds  of  Earl  FitswiUiam,  who  were  hittm  hi 
June  1791,  the  intervals  varied  from  six  weeks  to  six  mon^ 
Dr.  James  made  a  similar  observation  in  Mr.  Ployer*s  pack. 

No  malady  has  been  submitted  to  more  curious  and  ftatful 
modes  of  treatment  than  hydrophobia  ;  and  in  many  cases  mch 
has  been  the  dread  of  the  disc?isc,  that  patient??  have  been  smo- 
thered or  drowned.  Dioscondes  seared  the  woujkI  vritb  irons 
heated  to  whiteness ;  other  practitioners  first  txci-i  d  the 
wounded  part,  and  then  applied  fire  or  caustic.  Wluic  lire  wa-$ 
resorted  to  by  some  practitioners,  water  was  recommended  by 
others,  and  subnicrsion  in  a  river  or  a  pond  has  frequently  been 
urged  as  an  effectual  remedy.  In  the  time  of  Celsus,  tne  mi- 
serable  sufferer  was  thrown  without  any  warning  into  a  fish* 
pond,  alternately  plunging  his  head  under  water  and  raising  it: 
when  the  poor  wretch  could  swim,  he  was  forcibly  kept  hn- 
mersed  until  filled  with  water.  After  this  exi»eriment»  which 
Celsus  terms  the  unicum  retncdium,  for  fen  that  the  patient 
might  be  attacked  with  convulsions,  he  was  taken  out  of  Ac 
pond,  and  soused  in  warm  oil.  Van  Helmont  recommended 
that  the  poor  devil  sbonid  be  kept  nnder  water  while  the  psalm 
Miserere  was  ^iing.  and  most  probably  the  terrified  rhori'^ters 
were  not  expeditious  in  their  performance.   Moha  relates  the 
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case  of  fi  young  woman,  twenty  years  old,  who  was  plunged  in 
a  tub  of  water,  with  a  bushel  of  saft  dissolved  in  it,  and  dipped 
repeatedly,  until  she  became  insensible ;  however,  much  to  the 
fiururise  of  the  bystanders,  who  thought  her  dead,  sherc  covered, 
•nd  could  not  only  look  upon  water,  but  was  able  to  drink  it. 
Bleedinff  nearly  to  death,  mercury,  canthaitdefl|  and  Tarious  me- 
dkiiieSyhaTe  been  also  called  into  aid;  but  none  hare  appeared 
to  prove  effectual  in  curing  thit  dreadful  disorder.  One  of  the 
most  singular  modes  of  treatment  was  the  introduction  of  rabid 
blood  into  the  system  of  the  patient, — in  fact,  a  honKropathic 
plan  of  Dr.  Kitnmeister  of  Powlowsk,  in  Finland,  who  has  re- 
corded several  cases  to  prove  tluit  the  blood  of  a  rabid  animal, 
when  drunk,  is  a  specific  against  canine  hydrophobia.  The 
doctor  communicates  a  letter  from  Dr.  Stockmann,  a  Russian 
physician,  stating  this  practice  to  be  both  common  and  effectual 
in  \\  hite  Kussia. 

With  a  view  of  producing  a  fresh  poisonous  action  that  might 
neutralife  the  former  one,  it  has  also  been  proposed  that  a  ve- 
nomous serpent  should  be  made  to  inflict  a  wound  under  the 
bite  of  the  mad  dog.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  experiment  has 
ever  been  tried ;  and,  as  Good  observes,  the  daim  of  ingenuity 
is,  most  probably,  the  only  one  it  will  ever  have  to  receive.  This 
fatal  disease  is  enveloped  in  so  much  darkness,  both  as  regards 
its  causes  and  its  treritmrnt,  that  it  may  well  be  con.<;idcTed  one 
of  the  oppioliriuins  of  the  profession.  The  experiments  of  my 
late  frieiid  8ir  i>avid  Barry  are,  however,  of  great  importance; 
and  in  many  cases  of  poisonous  wounds,  the  application  of  cup- 
pins  glasses  has  been  followed  by  evident  iavuurable  results. 

To  ascertain  the  existence  of  racdes  in  animals,  more  especially 
in  dogs,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  being  frequently 
the  source  of  moral  depression  or  of  sangume  hope,  that  may 
tend  to  increase  or  diminish  the  severitjr  of  the  accidents.  One 
mav  apprehend  madness  in  a  dog  when  wc  see  the  animal  dull, 
and  seeking  solitude  and  darkness,  his  sleep  disturbed,  and 
when  awakened  refusing  food  or  drink.  Its  head  droops,  the 
tail  hrin[r^  between  the  legs.  The  annual  soon  quits  the  abode 
of  his  master,  the  month  secreting  a  viscid  foam,  the  tongue 
pendulous  and  dry,  the  eyes  bright  and  sjjarkling.  His  gait 
soon  beconits  uncertain ;  now  precipitate,  then  slow  and  unde- 
cided. Impatient,  and  parched  with  a  burning  thirst,  he  cannot 
vest  *,  and  the  sight  of  any  fluid  occasions  an  mstinctive  shudder. 
Hie  laMd  symptoms  now  become  more  violent;  the  animal  will 
attack  and  bite  other  dogs,  altiiough  much  superior  in  strength. 
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It  is  asserted  that  dogs  avoid  liim  with  Icrror.  On  these  occa- 
Bions  the  fury  of  the  animal  is  not  to  be  controlled  ;  all  ties  of 
attachment  are  dissolved  ;  and  Iiis  nuibter  is  but  too  firequently 
the  first  victim  of  his  indiscriminate  rage.  Hence  the  absurd 
popular  notbn  tliat  mad  dogs  inflict  thehr  fint  bhe  on  Hbovt  to 
whom  they  are  attached,*— a  circumstance  that  umply  can  be 
attributed  to  the  natural  endeavours  of  a  master  to  cncdc  the 
violence  of  a  domestic  creature  whom  he  generally  can  oontrot* 
Mad  dugs  seldom  hark,  hut  express  their  angry  uneasiness  with 
a  growl,  which  gradually  becomes  weaker>  until  the  animal 
staggers,  droops,  and  dies.  Yet  as  there  may  exist  many  mala- 
dies amoTT^jst  animals  in  which  these  symptoms  are  observed, 
to  destroy  them,  as  is  usually  thr'  case,  is  a  most  ah^unl  prac- 
tice, since  the  individuals  wliom  tluy  may  have  biltm  will  ^ink 
into  a  fatal  despondency  ;  whereas,  by  allowing  them  to  live,  if 
they  r*  cover,  it  is  evident  that  the  patient  \vill  be  easily  per- 
suaded that  the  dog  was  not  in  a  rabid  state. 

The  following  cases,  recorded  by  Dr.  Perceval,  are  curious 
instances  of  the  dormant  state  of  this  fearfnl  virus,  the  effects  oi 
which  are  accidentally  developed. 

A  wine-porter  was  labouring  under  a  low  fever ;  after  a  tine 
appeared  some  symptoms  of  liydrophobia,  and  much  inquiij 
elicited  the  recollection  of  his  having  been  slightly  bitten  by  a 
dog  six  weeks  before.  In  the  interval  he  was  convicted  of 
some  fraudulent  practice  in  the  cellar  of  Ins  master,  to  whom  he 
owed  great  obligation,  and  was  dismissed  with  di  Trace.  Auxietv 
on  this  event  seemed  to  produce  the  lever,  wliicli  ttrimuated  in 
rabies. 

Lately  an  officer  was  bitten  Ly  a  dog,  whose  luadne-v  l.ein? 
recognised,  the  bitten  paiL  was  excised  immcduiteiy  :  aticr  au 
undisturbed  interval  of  two  months^  he  was  advised  lu  go  to 
England  to  dissipate  the  recollection  of  the  accident.  There 
he  exercised  himself  violently  in  hewing  wood«  felt  iiain  in  the 
hand  which  had  been  bitten,  embarked  for  Ireland,  nad  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia  on  board  the  packet,  and  died  soon  after 
his  arrival.  From  the  varying  period  of  attack,  we  might  infer 
that  the  influence  of  occasionsl  causes  is  very  considerable.  In 
the  last  patient,  hydrophobia  supervened  exactly  five  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  bite  :  he  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  in  twelve  liours,  which  sunk  him  much  :  vio- 
lent perspiration,  and  at  length  delirium,  attend(  d  the  w  ner- 
dread;  during  the  last  twenty-four  hf  iirs  he  swallowed,  and 
recovered  his  senses ;  and  died  slightly  convulsed,  whilst  cut- 
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ting  an  egg.  These  cases  seem  to  point  out  agitation  of  mind 
and  feverish  excitation  as  powerful  occasional  causes. 

Herman  Strahl  has  recently  related  the  following  case  of 
rabies  in  which  the  dog  that  had  bitten  the  patient  was  not  mad. 
In  the  month  of  January,  1833,  an  innkeeper  was  taken  ill. 
The  doctor  found  him  dressed,  and  stretched  upon  his  bed. 
He  did  not  complain  of  any  particular  ailment,  but  loathed  all 
food.  He  at  last  admitted  that  he  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  swallowing  ;  and  his  mother  having  offered  him  a  cup  of  tea, 
he  refused  it  with  a  sense  of  horror,  and  his  countenance  im- 
mediately assumed  a  character  of  ferocity  that  terrified  the  by- 
standers. An  apple  having  been  given  to  him,  he  ate  it  with- 
out repugnance.  It  was  now  discovered  that,  five  weeks  be- 
fore, he  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  he  was  training ;  and  the 
wound  was  slow  in  healing.  The  dog  was  sought,  and  did  not 
show  the  slightest  sign  of  disease, — barking,  playing,  and  drink- 
ing freely.  In  the  evening  the  patient's  case  was  aggravated; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  was  made  to 
swallow  a  spoonful  of  ptisan.  The  next  day  he  was  seized  with 
a  violent  attack  of  rabies  :  seeing  one  of  his  sisters  drinking,  he 
fell  into  a  furious  rage,  dashed  a  looking-glass  to  pieces,  and 
entreated  his  relatives  to  withdraw,  as  he  otherwise  would  in- 
evitably bite  them.  This  outrageous  paroxysm  lasted  half  an 
hour;  at  its  expiration  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep.  But  at 
niiiht  he  was  seized  with  another  attack  ;  and  he  began  to  howl 
and  imitate  the  barking  of  a  dojj,  and  commenced  breaking 
every  thing  in  the  room  of  a  shining  appearance.  His  sisters 
fled  in  dismay  ;  but  he  seized  his  mother,  a  woman  of  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  cast  her  on  the  ground,  and  bit  her  in  the 
cheek.  After  this  desperate  act,  he  seemed  to  be  struck  with 
a  conviction  of  what  he  had^one,  and  became  more  tranquil ; 
but,  half  an  hour  after,  on  entering  his  chamber,  he  was  found 
dead,  his  head  under  the  bedclothes.  11  is  mother  did  not  ex- 
perience any  accidents  from  the  injury. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  this  miserable  condition,  the  patients 
will  frequently  show  singular  partialities;  and,  although  re- 
pulsing any  fluid  oflered  to  them  by  some  individuals,  will  take 
it  from  others,  and  attempt,  however  vainly,  to  drink.  In  the 
Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  a  young  girl,  afl'cctcd  with  hydrophobia, 
would  only  take  a  cup  of  ptisan  from  me ;  but  with  looks  of 
inexpressible  anxiety  returned  it  to  mc,  after  having  struggled 
to  moisten  her  burning  lips.  At  Boulogne,  a  postilion,  biiten 
by  a  mad  dog,  was  violent  with  every  one  but  one  of  my 
nephews:  from  him  he  also  accepted  drink,  although  unable 
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to  swaUow  it;  before  dying  in  eienidatbg  agonies^  he  repeat* 
ediy  asked  for  him,  and  b^ged  that  he  might  be  sent  fiir.  He 
would  not  aUow»  even  in  his  last  moments,  any  other  penon 
to  come  near  him ; — another  striking  instance  of  that  untnown 
power  of  sympathy  to  which  I  have  frequently  ftUuded  in  the 
preceding  pages* 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

In  a  former  paper  I  haye  given  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
the  Chinirgical  profession,  reladng  the  many  difficulties  its 

members  had  to  enconnter  in  their  endeavours  to  attain  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  wliicli  surgery  has  risen;  a  peifection 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  belitvc  will  still  continue  to  be 
improved  by  tlic  dfiily  discoveries  of  the  Physiologist,  whose 
labours  may  be  considered  the  theoretical  guide  of  the  practi- 
tioner. The  history  of  medicine  is  equally  fraught  with  much 
interest,  since  its  being  a  science  more  or  less  conjectural,  it  has 
opened  a  vast  caieer  to  the  speculative  mind,  and  a  wide  field  for 
the  ambitions.  Having  been  long  considered  a  divine  inspimtion» 
priesthood  in  every  age  considered  this  science  an  attnbnte  of 
their  vocation,  admng  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  power. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  it  is  more  than  pmbaUe  that  the 
art  of  curing  diseases,  as  well  as  that  of  healing  injuries,  did  not 
constitute  a  special  profession,  blit  was  practised  indiscrimi- 
nately by  all  persons  whose  experience  and  position  in  the 
midst  of  their  uncivilized  kinsfolks,  gave  some  weight  and  im- 
portance to  their  advice.  Warriors  attended  their  wounded 
companions  in  arms.  Parents  sought  to  reheve  their  offspring, 
and  children  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  lufoings  of  their 
aged  and  infirm  sties.  Thus,  I  may  say,  was  the  art  of  heal- 
ing^ instinctively  taughl»  and  not  unfrequently  the  bmte  eieation 
guided  the  effimrts  m  humanity  ;  when  man  contemplated  the 
means  animals  resorted  to  when  labouring  under  disease.  Plu* 
taich  affirms  that  it  is  to  these  instinctive  effiorts  of  animals  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  various  propeilies  of 
plants.  The  wild  goats  of"  Crete  pointed  out  the  use  of  the 
JJictamus  and  vulnerary  herbs — dugs  when  indi 
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iheTriticum  repens^  and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyptians 
the  use  of  purgatives  constituting  the  treatment  called  iS^yrmaiun. 
The  faippopotamus  introduced  the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  employment  of  enemata  was  shown  by  the 
ibis.  •  Sheep  with  worms  in  their  liver  weie  seen  seeking  saline 
substances^  and  cattle  affected  with  dropsy  anxiously  looked 
chalybeate  waters,  Thb  study  might  theiefore  have  been 
called  an  instinctive  school. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  had 
no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  the  patient  was  carried 
out  and  exposed  on  tlie  lughway,  that  any  persons  passing  by 
who  liatl  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  might  give  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  means  that  had  afforded  them  relief. 
Shortly,  these  ohse^atioDS  1^  cures  were  suspended  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  and  we  find  that  in  Egvpt  the  walls  of  theb 
sanctuaries  were  covered  with  reoords  of  this  description.  The 
priests  of  these  shrines  soon  considered  these  treasures  as  their 
property,  and  turned  their  possession  to  a  good  account. 
Amongst  the  Hebrews  we  find  that  the  Levites  were  considered 
as  the  only  persons  who  could  cure  leprosy,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  became  their  province. 

The  priests  of  (irecce  adopted  the  same  practice,  and  some 
of  the  tablets  sii-jic  iided  iu  their  temples  are  of  a  curious  cha- 
racter which  Will  illustrate  the  custom.  The  following  votive 
memorials  are  given  by  Gurter :  Some  days  back,  a  certain 
CaiuSy  who  was  blind,  learned  (rom  an  ornde,  that  he  should 
iepair  to  the  temple,  put  un  his  fervent  prayers,  cross  the 
sanctuary  from  right  to  left,  place  five  fingers  on  the  altar,  thea 
raise  his  hand  and  cover  his  eyes.  He  obeyed,  and  instantly 
his  sight  was  restored  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  mul« 
titude.  These  signs  of  the  omnipdence  of  the  gods  were  shown 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus." 

**  A  !)Hnd  soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  havlnir  ccuisultcd  tlie 
oracle,  was  inlorined  that  he  siiould  mix  the  bUiod  of  a  white 
cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  ointment  to  be  applied  to  his 
eyes,  for  three  consecutive  da)  s ;  lie  received  h'lB  sight  and  re- 
turned public  thanks  to  the  gods/' 

«  Julian  appeared  lost  beyond  all  hope,  firom  a  spitting  of 
blood.  The  god  ordered  him  to  take  from  the  altar  some  seeds 
of  the  pine,  and  to  mix  them  with  honev»  of  which  mixture  he 
was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was  saved,  and  came  to  thank  the 
gods  in  presence  of  the  people." 

The  Kj^  voios  of  modern  times  suspended  at  the  altars  of 
saints  in  Qatholic  churches,  are  similar  testimonials  of  super* 
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stitious  credulity,  and  priestly  fraud,  and  constitute  a  lucrative 
branch  of  business,  more  particularly  to  waxchandlers,  ynho 
fabricate  simulacra  of  every  organ  or  member  of  the  body  that 
may  be  diseased. 

Such  was  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  until  the  days 
of  Ilipjwcratt  s,  justly  named  the  father  of  medicine.  But  even 
this  great  man  in  his  study  of  the  problematic  science,  attributed 
to  divine  influence  all  that  could  not  be  comprehended  and  ex- 
plained, giving  the  appellation  of  sacred,  to  that  which  appeared 
prodigious  and  inexplicable.  This  divine  influence  which  was 
considered  as  invincible,  setting  at  nought  all  human  speculation 
and  mortal  efforts, he  denominated  the  rb  Qtiov  the  Divimim  quid, 
he  also  fancied  that  the  principle  of  fire  was  the  source  of  all  ani- 
mation ;  for  the  which  opinion,  more  modern  writers  pronounced 
him  an  atheist,  amongst  other  bigots,  who  thus  accused  him,  we 
find  Gundling  and  Drelincourt,  and  even  Mosheim  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand.  Will  Schmidt,  Fabricius,  and  Bellunensi  have 
sought  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  with  the  scriptures ;  and  so  far 
from  this  accusation  being  founded,  it  is  well  known  that  Hip- 
pocrates had  such  an  implicit  belief  in  the  power  of  the  gods, 
that  he  got  himself  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  at 
Athens.  VVe  find  in  his  Pra^notum  the  following  singular  pas- 
sage :  '*  Nevertheless,  there  docs  exist  in  all  diseases  something 
of  a  divine  nature,  and  the  physician  who  is  able  to  foresee 
their  results,  must  be  admired  for  his  judgment." 

'fhis  divine  50/«r//////g,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  research 
and  angry  disputation.  Galen  considered  it  to  reside  in  the 
atmosphere.  Fernel  considered  it  the  principle  of  putrefaction 
and  disorganization.  Mercuriali  placed  it  in  sideral  influence, 
while  Professor  Martianus  maintained  that  Hippocrates  had  a 
firm  belief  in  demons  and  malevolent  spirits.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  recount  all  the  idle  disquisitions  on  this  matter,  which 
have  too  frequently  converted  universities  into  Pandemoniums. 

The  earliest  teachers  of  medicine  were  the  philosophers, 
amongst  whom  we  must  remark  Pythagoras,  who  founded  the 
school  of  Crotona,  where  assuming  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood 
he  obtained  such  an  authority  over  his  disciples,  that  it  gave 
rise  to  the  common  expression  of  jurare  in  verba  magistri. 
This  truly  wonderful  man  had  learnt  in  Egypt  the  secret  sym- 
bolic mode  of  writing  of  the  priests,  and  lie  certainly  did  apply 
his  extensive  acquirements  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind ;  according  at  least  to  his  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  were  conscientious. 
From  hifl  youth,  when  he  bore  away  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
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games,  his  lofty  ambition,  uliich  scarcely  knew  any  bounds,  con- 
stantly urged  him  on  in  a  career  of  perfection  in  every  branch 
of  learning,  which  ultimately  placed  him  on  the  highest  ground 
Uiat  em  ^lilosopher  attained. 

After  I^thagoFu,  we  find  medicine  taught  by  Anaxagoras, 
Bemocritus,  Heraclitus ;  but  Hippocrates  was  justly  considered 
the  fiither  of  medicine,  and  deserved  the  name  of  great — every 
line  of  his  immortal  works  breathes  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  release  the  most 
important  of  all  Inniian  sciences  from  the  degrading  trammels  of 
i*j;norance  and  imposture.  Nothnig  can  afford  a  more  con- 
vmcing  proof  of  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  integrity  of 
bis  principles  than  the  formula  of  the  oath  which  he  exacted 
from  his  disciples,  and  which  runs  as  follows  : 

•*  I  swear  by  Apollo,  by  EscuUipins,  by  Hygeia,  and  all  the 
gods,  to  fulfil  religiously  the  solemn  promise  which  I  now  do 
make* 

I  will  honour  as  my  father,  the  master  who  shall  teach  me 
the  art  of  healing,  and  convince  him  of  my  gratitude,  by  en- 
deavouring to  minister  to  all  his  necessities.  I  will  consider 
his  children  as  my  own,  and  will  gratuitously  teach  them  my 
profession  should  tliey  express  a  desire  to  follow  it. 

"  I  shall  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  all  my  brethren  who  are 
bound  by  a  similar  engagement,  but  shall  not  admit  any  other 
to  my  lessons,  my  discourses,  or  the  exercises  of  my  profession. 

'*  I  shall  prescribe  to  my  patients,  such  a  course  of  regimen 
as  I  may  consider  best  suited  to  their  condition,  accordiug  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment  and  capacity,  seeking  to  preserve  them 
from  any  thing  that  might  prove  injurious. 

No  inducement  shall  ever  lead  me  to  administer  poison, 
nor  shall  I  ever  give  a  criminal  advice,  or  contribute  to  an 
abortion. 

"  My  sole  end  shall  be  to  relieve  and  cure  my  patients,  to 
render  myself  worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  not  to  expose 
myself,  even  to  the  suspicion  of  having  abused  this  ioHueuce, 
mojc  especially  when  a  woman  is  in  the  case. 

*^  I  shall  seek  to  maintain  religiously  both  the  integrity  of  my 
conduct,  and  the  honour  of  my  art. 

**  I  will  not  operate  for  the  stone,  but  leave  that  operation  to 
tiioBe  who  cultivate  it. 

''To  whatever  dwellinj^  I  may  be  called,  I  shall  cross  its 
threshold  with  the  sole  view  of  succouring  the  sick,  abstaining 
from  all  injurious  views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any 
immodest  action. 
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If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  after  a  recovery,  I  hap-  • 
*pcn  to  become  acquainted  witli  any  circumstances  ol  ilie  patient's 
life  which  should  iioi  he  revealed,  1  sliall  consider  this  kiiowlt  clge 
aprolouiid  secret,  and  observe  on  thu  bubject  a  rtfigious  j-iK  ncc. 

May  I  aa  a  rigid  observer  of  this  my  oath,  reap  the  fruit  of 
my  labours,  ei^oy  a  bappy  life,  and  obtain  general  esteem- 
should  I  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reYene  be  my  lot* 

At  thii  neriod  the  phyddaa  who  founded  a  school  tradil 
e?eiy  branoo  of  the  loieiioe^  and  after  examining  his  discipies, 
gave  lb  em  a  permission  to  practise  the  profession  wbexipio-> 
periy  qualified.  Utppooiates  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  llies* 
salus  and  Draco. 

Tbe  school  of  Hippocrates  vas  followed  bv  that  of  Plato 
wlin  founded  the  dogmatic  sect,  but  his  speculative  views  were 
succeeded  by  the  more  sound  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  philosophers  who  applu  d  liiiiisclt  to  ])riuiical 
anatomy  in  the  frequent  dissections  of  various  animals,  and  he 
struck  out  the  important  path  which  his  successor  Herophilus 
wai5  fortunate  enough  tu  tollow  ior  the  welfare  of  mankind,  by 
submitting  human  bodies  to  the  scrutini^ng  scalpel  under  the 
protection  of  Ptolemv  Lamis,  a  protection  whi^  became  the 
more  necessaiy  as  he  had  been  aetually  accused  of  having  dis> 
sected  living  subjects.  TertuUian  affirms  that  he  had  thus 
saoriliced  six  hundred  Tictims ;  hot  what  faith  can  we  place  in 
such  an  absurd  charge,  which  yery  probably  arose  from  envy  or 
prejudice  ;  although  his  suceessor  Erasistmtus,  was  accused  of 
a  similar  offence*  and  in  more  modem  times  Mondiniy  who  was 
the  first  to  reintroduce  human  dis^^ection?  was  exposed  to  a 
like  charge.  It  was  llcrojihilus  who  founded  the  celebrated 
school  of  Alexandria,  where  under  the  auspices  of  Ptolemv 
Phiiadelphus,  Erasistratus  succeeded  him,  followed  l)y  Str.iho 
of  Berytus.  Strabo  of  Lampsacus,  Lycon  of  Troas,  Apoiioijiui 
of  Mtiiiphis,  and  many  other  distinguished  ])Iiilo8opbers. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  physicians  began  to  practise  sur- 
gery, which  was  first  taught  wiw  great  repute  in  the  Alexan* 
drian  school,  and  where  Ammonicus  and  SostraAes^  somaved 
the  lythotomists,  first  distinguished  themselves  by  this  impert- 
ant  operation. 

White  the  sdence  of  medicine  thus  flourished  in  Greece  and 
Egypt  it  was  scarcely  known  in  Rome,  where  the  first  physician 
who  ventured  to  practise  was  Archagathns  ftom  Peloponnesus. 
At  first  the  bold  adventurer  was  favourably  received,  but  his 

operations  havlnf?  shocked  a  people  who  const:^ntly  glutted 
their  eyes  in  scenes  of  horror,  and  who  beheld  (he  blood  of 
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gladiators  flowing  in  their  arena  or  strcaminff  under  the  lictors 
axe!  the  imprudent  practitioner  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
populace,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  elapsed  eve  another 
phyaician  could  be  induced  to  wi  the  qngmmil  oountiy,  nor 
waa  it  until  the  time  of  Pompey  and  of  Caesar  that  any  medical 
men  dared  to  visit  the  ^'  eternal  city." 

The  first  of  these  waa  Aflclepiades,  who  commenced  hy  giving 
lessons  of  rhetoric,  which  were  succeeded  by  lectures  on  physic, 
in  tlie  first  school  of  medicine  which  he  founded  in  Rome.  It 
was  oil  these  benches  that  AuHdius  and  Nico,  Artoniiis  and 
Psiceratiis  were  initiated  in  the  art  of  healing,  while  Ascle- 
piades  lormed  his  celebrated  disciple  Themison  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Methodists  or  Solidists.  To  this  school  are  we  also 
indebted  for  the  learned  Celsus  justly  called  the  Cicero  of  me- 
dicine. Under  IViyan  and  Admi  the  medual  nroftssioa  had 
attained  great  oelebrity  and  splendour,  and  under  M,  Anto- 
ninus, and  Marcus  Aiuelius  the  world  became  indebted  to  the 
gloiioua  Uhours  of  Galen — but  the  bright  days  of  the  healing 
art  were  sinking  with  the  star  of  Rome  in  the  dark  hoiison  of 
barbarism,  and  the  works  of  these  illustrious  masters  were  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  astrology,  majric,  nnd  Eastern  theosophy. 

From  tills  period  we  find  liastcrn  superstitions  mingled  with 
the  early  practices  and  creed  of  ( 'liristianity,  when,  to  n<^e  the 
"ttords  of  Sprcngcl,  '*  An  allegorical  explanation  ot  wordb  and 
even  of  the  scriptures,  was  earned  so  far  by  the  Jews  that  it 
was  considered  the  utmost  perfection  of  human  learning.  The 
eesenee  of  ereiy  actencct  and  the  only  method  of  obtaining, 
without  laborious  studies,  and  m  a  atate  of  idle  contemplation, 
a  degree  of  wisdom  beycmd  the  reach  of  aU  other  mortahi*  It 
is  thus  that  during  the  first  century  of  oar  era  the  science 
of  Cabala  arose,  a  tissue  of  all  the  chimeras  of  Zoroaster,  Py- 
thagoras, and  the  Jewg,  and  which  in  time,  to  the  shame  of 
human  intellect,  invaded  the  domain  of  learning,  and  became 
closely  connected  with  medicine." 

In  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  of  the  church, 
Acibba  published  a  work  called  Jezirach,  and  Cimeon-Ben- 
Ibchai  wrote  his  book  entitled  Sohan,  in  which  their  cabalistic 
labcfura  sought  to  prove,  that  there  ezbted  a  supreme  being 
from  whom  emanated  ten  angels,  who  formed  the  firat  world,  in 
which  redded  three  personified  abetractiona — knowledge  intelU- 
'  gence,  and  wisdoraa^Besides  thia  first  or  primitive  world,  there 
existed  three  others  moving  in  concentric  circles — ^the  world 
created,  the  world  formed,  and  the  world  oonatracted!  So 
muted,  ao  oonatnicted,  that  whatever  might  hnfipen  in  the  httt 
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of  these  worlds  had  already  existed  m  imagin&tioii  in  the  first. 
From  this  theory  it  was  mamtained  that  the  practice  of  physic 
was  to  call  into  action  all  the  powers  of  the  superior  worlds;  a 
prohlem  that  could  only  be  solved  by  a  cabalistic  physictan, 
who  by  his  piety  and  contemplation  had  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering himself  worthy  of  a  communication  with  celestial 
agency. 

Facts  and  observations  recorded  h\  Ioiil;:  experience  were  now 
conniderrd  listless  and  contemptible  da(a,  and  all  terrestrial 
kiiowletlge  despised.  Anatomy  was  deemed  worse  than  useless, 
and  the  established  doctrines  of  various  schools  a  dead  letter. 
Chaldean,  Phccnician,  Hebrew  words  with  mystic  significations 
were  introduced  as  symbolic  illustrations  of  science :  no  Ian* 
guage  that  could  be  understood,  was  deemed  intell^ble,  and 
any  system  that  could  bear  the  test  of  reason  was  denounced  as 
impious. 

Thus  was  the  career  opened  to  the  craft  of  priests  boundless. 
It  had  been  believed  that  the  apostles  were  gifted  with  the  power 
of  linlin'j:l)y  the  mere  nppo'-ition  of  their  hands,  and  their  solf- 
nanicd  iK  -^eendants  pretended  to  possess  the  same  divine  attri- 
butes— and  not  only  beatified  monks  cured  with  various  oils 
and  ointments  ;  but  their  very  mortal  remains,  became  precious 
in  the  1  lands  of  their  monastic  successors.  When  their  nioul> 
dcring  bones  had  been  sold  wholesale  and  retail  as  precious 
relics,  their  very  sepulchres  and  their  shadows  brought  nosts  of 
pilgrims  to  herd  round  their  shrines. 

The  study  of  medicine  destroyed  with  the  glories  of 
Rome,  was  revived  in  Kgypt,  where  Zeno  of  Cyprus  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  at  Alexandria,  a  school  which  soon  after 
dwindled  into  (l(  cay,  sinking  into  obscurity  with  the  once  famed 
academics  ot"  ( 1  rc  ero. 

The  Roman  empire  dismembered,  Persia  hcrame  an  asvlnm 
for  fugitive  pliilosophy,  and  the  Nestorians  founded  a  mcilical 
school  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  while  other  sectarians  equally 
oppressed  by  ostensible  orthodoxy,  sought  a  refuge  in  the  city 
of  Dschonoi-Sabour,  where  numbers  of  Persian  and  Arslnan 
students  flocked  to  learn  their  doctrines,  and  thus  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  celebrated  school  of  Bagdad  under  the  protection 
of  their  caliphs. 

This  regeneration  of  science  was  soon  communicated  to  the 
shotes  of  Europe,  and  the  Caliph  Alh  ikam  founded  a  school  at 
Cordova  possessing  upwards  of  ;iO(),()t)0  volumes,  and  Seville, 
Toledo,  Saragossa,  and  Coimbra  lolloped  the  bright  example. 
Thus  was  a  sdencci  banished  irom  Europe  by  bigoted  and  mis- 
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guided  Christians^  restored  to  its  former  seat  by  Moham- 
nedans. 

The  progress  of  the  science  of  medicine  under  the  Moorish 
^vemmeiit  was  so  rapid  in  Spain,  that  we  find  ane  bimdred 
ind  fifty  medical  writers  in  the  schools  of  Cordova,  and  sixty* 
:wo  in  Murcia.  While  the  Moors  thus  encouraged  these  im- 
portant studies,  the  priests  in  the  western  states  kept  the 
laUons  under  their  control  in  a  state  of  dense  ignorance, 
md  the  practice  of  medicine  such  as  it  "was,  was  conHned 
vithiii  the  cloisters  of  monasteries  and  nunneries.  There 
Iocs  still  exist  a  treatise  of  medicine  written  by  Hilde- 
^arde.  Abbess  of  a  convent  at  llupertsbeig.  Monks  opened 
nedical  schools  in  several  cathedrals,  and  wc  find  Gregory  I. 
iending  one  of  these  medical  propagators  to  Canterbury,  where 
rheodore,  one  of  its  aidihishops,  practised  the  healing  art. 

While  the  study  of  medicine  had  become  a  privilege  of  igno- 
rant friars,  it  was  destined  to  assume  a  semblance  of  kaming 
n  Italy,  where  some  intelligent  Benedictines  founded  a  schoM 
it  Salerno.  Here  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and 
Arabian  physicians  were  once  more  brought  to  light,  and  in  the 
?ighth  centur)'  wo  find  Salerno  crowded  with  students,  pilgrims, 
ind  invalids,  in  the  eleventh  eentmy.  this  school  had  ob- 
tained a  pre-eminence  over  every  other  medical  institution,  and 
It  the  period  of  the  crusades  its  fame  was  universal — not  that  the 
Ignorant  and  barbarous  crusaders  were  capable  of  shedding  any 
light  on  the  improvement  of  their  several  countries  from  what  • 
they  might  have  learned  in  Holy  Land,  but  many  of  them  who 
had  happily  letunied  to  Europe,  and  been  landed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  were  cured  of  Uieir  wounds  and  infirmities  by 
these  Benedictine  doctors,  who  themselves  owed  much  of  their 
erudition  to  an  African  of  the  name  of  Constantino,  who  had 
studied  at  the  school  of  Bagdad,  and  translated  for  the  monks, 
who  Jiad  offered  him  an  asylum,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian 
works,  whicli  to  them  were  sealed  volumes.  Amongst  the  ce- 
lebrated adventurers  of  rank  who  had  escaped  from  the  holy 
wars,  was  Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  cured 
at  Salerno  of  a  supposed  incurable  wound  in  the  arm.  In 
this  manner  was  the  fame  of  the  Sakmtan  school  spread  ftr 
and  nigh,  and  soon  Ferdinand  II.  founded  imiyersities  at 
Naples  and  Messina. 

course  of  studies  in  the  school  of  Salerno  was  three 
years  of  logic,  and  five  years  of  medicine  and  surgery.  At  the 
expiration  of  these  sessions,  the  student  was  admitted  to  exami- 
nation, and  after  having  passed,  was  still  obliged  to  practise  for 
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another  year  under  the  immediate  eye  of  an  experienced  phy- 
sician. It  was  only  upon  his  certificate  as  to  his  professional 
eapadties,  thftt  ft  ficence  to  practise  was  granted,  upon  hu 
engaging  himsdf  by  oaths*  to  observe  the  hiws  of  the  college, 
to  attend  the  jpoor  gratuitously ,  and  to  report  to  the  niagistracy 
aU  apothecmes  that  adulterated  their  drugs  or  neglected  tm 
proper  preparation  of  medicines  prescribed. 

The  custom  of  granting  academic  dignities  may  be  tnced  to 
the  Nestorians  and  the  Jewish  professors  in  the  East,  where  it 
was  carried  into  the  Moorish  possessions  in  Spain.  The  school 
of  Salerno  was  the  fir<?t  collegiate  body  ihnt  adoptee!  it  in  the 
western  (JJhristian  institutions*  The  degree  tiiey  contrrred  vas 
that  of  Magister.  Previous  to  tlie  granting  of  this  distinction 
Seven  years  study  ^vere  required,  and  the  candidate  was  to  be 
upwards  of  one-and- twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  to  explain  in 
a  pubhc  meeting  the  Aiiicella  of  Galeii — a  passage  ut'  the 
JohorUms  of  Hippocrates,  and  of  the  first  book  of  ATieenoa, 
■ner  which  he  was  examined  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  he  then 
received  the  degree  of  Magister  Artium  et  Phy$ice$>  It  was 
only  the  professors  who  bore  the  title  of  Doctors. 

In  this  manner  did  the  science  of  medicine  struggle  Ibr  sere- 
xal  centuries  with  obstacles  that  appeared  insurmountable — in 
turn  practised  and  persecuted — anathematized  by  the  clergy, 
and  soon  after  becoming  a  lucrative  privilege  of  the  church — 
prejudice,  ^superstition,  and  ignorance  had  closecl  nnatomical 
tlieatrc,  and  from  the  days  when  Nourished  the  school  of  He- 
rophilus  until  tlic  fourteenth  century,  tlie  dissection  of  ani- 
mals was  alone  permitted,  and  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  the 
student  sought  some  knowledge  of  the  human  structuie,  from 
mouldering  bones  purloined  from  the  cemetery.  A  brighter  era 
nose  in  the  vear  1315,  when  Mondini  de  Luzci,  Pn^essor  of 
Anatomy  at  Bologna,  ventured  to  dissect  human  bodiee^n  hM 
Mtteropt,  as  seventeen  centuries  had  ekpsed  since  this  investig!S- 
tion  or  the  book  of  nature,  the  only  record  where  errors  can  be 
detected  and  truth  sought  for,  had  been  prohibited.  The  ex- 
ample  of  Mondini,  who  had  written  a  practical  anatomical 
manual  was  followed  in  various  other  schools,  but  a  barber 
was  the  person  charged  with  the  opening  of  the  subjects,  and 
with  no  other  instrument  then  liis  razor  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate the  parts  which  Mondnu's  work  describcd. 

From  this  period  we  may  date  tlio  revival  of  medicine, 
altiiough  in  the  following  century  it  made  but  little  progress, 
still  clogged  bv  astrological  abburdities  and  Arabic  errors — and 
a  FloiiiuUue  piiysici^>  Marcilio  JFicin,  ubtoiued  a  high  repuie 
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by  promulffating  the  doctrine  that  the  vital  spirits  of  man  yrete 
similar  to  the  ether  wliich  filled  space  and  directed  the  planets; 
concluding  that  if  man  could  obtain  this  ethereal  principle  he 
might  nrolong  his  days  beyond  human  conception,  he  recom- 
awndca  the  me  of  preparationa  of  gold  to  obtam  longevity  and 
tfen  adTiaed  the  a«d  to  drink  youthAil  blood  to  prolong  their 
precatma  lift.  These  absurdities  were  refuted  by  Chancellor 
Qenoa,  and  the  faculty  of  Paris  condemned  the  Florentine's 
visions  as  diabolical  and  perilous — bnt  what  could  have  been 
the  facilities  offered  at  that  time  for  the  study  of  anatomy  when 
wc  find  Professor  Montagnana,  of  Paduai  boasting  o£  having 
examined  /oMr/ec/i  subjects. 

However  the  Hfteenth  century  was  destined  to  witness  a 
remarkable  event  in  the  annals  oi  medical  learning,  Enunanuel 
Ciirysolorci  embassador  oi  Emmanuel  Paleologus,  arrived  in 
Ital?^  to  solicit  means  from  the  Ohriatian  powers  against  the  in- 
maoB  of  the  Turks.  Chr^solore,  during  a  protraeted  residence  at 
Veniee,  employed  the  leiauie  which  his  oiplomatie  occupations 
left  him  to  deuver  lectures  on  various  branches  of  science^  and 
not  only  did  he  eneourage  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  but 
corrected  the  many  errors  that  teamed  in  the  Arabic  translation 
of  classic  works.  It  was  to  this  learned  man  that  the  succeed* 
in^  century  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  worVs  of 
Hippocrates,  and  wc  find  that  his  doctrine  formed  the  ground- 
work of  medical  studies  over  Europe. 

But  the  study  of  the  piicnomena  of  nature  founded  on  expe- 
rience and  observation  was  not  sufficiently  visionary  and  mystic, 
and  soon  we  see  cabalistic  calculadon  andjudidal  astrology  again 
snbmting  all  doctrines  that  might  lead  to  sound  oonclusions. 
Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Colore  traversed  the  faiiest  cities  of 
Europe^  to  eaipound  the  philosophy  of  Zamolxis  and  Abaris ; 
maintaintt^  that  every  Uebfew  cnaractcr  had  a  natural  signifi- 
cation, the  Hebrew  being,  according  to  his  ideas,  not  only  the 
most  ancient  but  a  sacred  lani^ni^e.  He  asserted  that  the  Ian- 
gneiro  ot  (lemons  was  the  Hebraic,  and  that  all  Hebrew  letters 
being  either  favonrablc  or  hostile  to  these  evil  spirits,  they 
might  be  conjurtid  by  a  proper  knowledf^e  of  their  jxjwers. 

this  visionary  not  only  fancied  that  letters  possessed  this  in- 
fluence, but  that  it  was  shared  by  numbers.  Thus  to  cure  a 
totian  ftver  he  diieets  the  use  of  Verbena,  to  be  cut  at  the 
thnd  articulation  of  the  plant;  but  in  the  treatment  of  a  quarw 
letn»  tibe  disease  would  only  y\M  to  the  fourth  joints.  He  added 
tiMH  eveiy  nuni  was  under  the  influenoe  of  three  demons-Hi 
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sacred  demon  (a  divine  gift) — an  innate  demon — and  a  pro- 
fessional demon,  sent  us  by  the  constellations  and  the  cclesUal 
intelligences. 

These  leveries,  however,  yum  mterrupied  by  the  itill  greater 
absurdities  of  Paracdsns,  a  man  whose  i^oranee  ooold  only 
bo  equalled  by  his  Tanity,  smce  he  maintained  that  as  the 
genius  of  Greece  had  produced  Hippocrates,  the  genius  of 
Germany  had  created  him  for  the  salivation  of  mankind.  He 
further  assured  his  disciples  that  all  the  universities  in  the 
world  had  less  knowledge  than  his  beard,  and  that  e?ety  hair 
of  his  head  was  more  learned  than  all  their  writrrs. 

Paracelsus  was  perhaps  one  of  tlie  most  singular  cnt]ius!;i<ts 
that  ever  swayed  the  schools  of  medicine,  or  assumed  a  de-jjotic 
stand  in  science.  To  superstition,  credulity,  and  disreputrible 
living,  he  certainly  did  add  a  certain  degree  of  geniu?:.  l  ut 
more  particularly  a  lad  which  established  such  a  reputaiion, 
that,  without  much  presumption,  he  might  have  claimed  the 
title  which  he  assumed,  of  Prince  of  Medidm^  to  which  he 
added  the  pompous  appellation  of  Aureohs^  PhUippttSf 
Paraerhus  Theophrastus  Bombastus  ab  Hoppenheim. 

This  strange  personage  was  born  in  1 493,  at  Einsidlen,  a 
vUlagc  near  Zurich;  he  studied  under  Fugger  Sch warts,  a 
celebrated  professor  of  what  was  then  called  the  Spagi/riMtic 
school,  or  Hermetic  Medicine y  founded  on  a  visionary  doctrine 
that  T  sh;ill  shortlv  notice.  He  sub'-oquently  travelled  over 
the  greater  part  of  luirope,  chiefly  courting  a  motley  society  of 
physicians,  philosophers,  old  women,  and  barbers,  euUing  all 
that  he  could  i'lom  pretended  science  or  unblushing  ignorance. 
After  having  visited  the  German  mines,  where  he  became  tainted 
with  the  superstition  of  the  credulous  workmen,  he  repaired  to 
Russia,  when  he  was  made  prisoner  bv  a  party  of  Tartars, 
who  conducted  him  to  their  Cham.  Taken  into  favour  by 
their  chief,  he  accompanied  his  son  to  Constantinople^  where  ht 
pretended  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  the  magistrates  of  Bale  appointed 
him  to  the  chair  of  medicine ;  and  in  1627  we  find  hun  deli- 
Tering  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  German  tongue,  being  but  an 
indifi^rent  scholar.  Tliis  sedentary  life  did  not  suit  his  roving 
habits ;  and  being,  moreover,  likely  to  bring  his  ignorance  into 
its  in'(>])er  light,  he  set  out  tor  Alsace  with  another  ontbusiast 
oftlie  name  of  Oporinns,  with  wlirun  however  be  sliortlv  qiiir- 
relied.  He  continued  to  wander  Irom  town  to  town,  searcely  ever 
sleeping,  or  changing  his  iiaen>  dad  in  the  mo:»t  sluvculy  mau- 
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ner,  and  generally  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  until  at  Saltzburg 
in  1541  he  was  taken  ill  at  a  miserable  inn  and  died  in  the 
48th  year  of  his  busy  life. 

He  no  doubt  had  obtained  during  his  adventurous  career 
much  experience,  having  for  a  long  time  followed  armies  and 
attended  at  sieges,  and  during  epidemic  maladies ;  but  he 
sought  to  disguise  his  want  of  a  proper  education  by  the 
assumption  of  a  supernatural  influence.  One  of  his  wildest 
flights  of  fancy  was,  perhaps^  his  receipt  to  make  a  man  without 
conjunction. 

His  doctrines  were  founded  upon  Judicial  Astrology,  Alchymy, 
Cabal,  and  Chemistry.  Grossly  ignorant  in  the  last  science,  he 
pretended  that  all  our  diseases  depended  upon  its  combinations, 
— the  combustion  of  sulphur,  the  effervescence  of  saline  parti- 
cles, and  the  coagulation  and  stagnation  of  mercury  in  our 
humours :  all  under  the  influence  of  the  Ens  Astroruin,  the  Ens 
iJea/e,  the  Ens  Spiritual,  the  Ens  Veiieni^  and  the  Ens  AV/^m- 
ra/e.  Mercury  was  evacuated  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  ; 
snlphur  emanated  from  the  nostrils  ;  cicli(/uescent  sulphur  was 
discharged  by  the  intestines  ;  a  watery  solution  of  sulphur 
arose  from  the  eyes,  while  arsenic  oozed  out  of  the  ears. 
When  these  evacuations  did  not  take  place,  the  humour  became 
putrid,  and  putrescency  was  Localiter  or  Emunctor  labiter — as 
the  humours  were  either  retained  or  excreted. 

This  humoral  doctrine  of  Paracelsus,  strange  to  say,  obtained 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  many  were  the  learned  men  who 
distracted  their  brains  and  that  of  their  disciples  to  multiply  his 
errors,  since  we  find  Sanctorius  calculates  90,000  morbid  altera- 
tions in  these  peccant  humours. 

In  another  part  of  this  work,  I  have  related  the  absurdities 
of  Van  Helmont,  another  visionary  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Endless  would  be  the  task  of  recording  the  many  systems  and 
doctrines  that  have  in  turn  ruled  the  schools  of  medicine,  and 
been  supported  both  by  professors  and  disciples  with  a  degree 
of  virulent  hostility  as  implacable  as  religious  controversies ; 
and  still,  while  we  read  with  contempt  the  absurd  doctrines  of 
our  forefathers,  and  smile  at  the  folly  of  their  visions,  we  our- 
selves are  advocating  systems  which,  after  a  lapse  of  some  few 
years,  will  appear  just  as  ridiculous  and  preposterous  to  our 
successors  in  the  doubtful  career. 

One  question  naturally  arises  from  all  this  controversial  dis- 
crepance— has  society  benefited  by  the  successive  revolutions 
which  have  overthrown  schools  and  doctrines,  chairs  and  ])ro- 
fessors  ?  have  the  advocates  of  Sangradian  phlebotomy,  and 
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those  who  conndmd  that  the  huioet  has  conunitted  greater 
havoc  than  the  sword — have  the  employen  of  antimony,  and 
those  who  would  have  sent  to  the  souRud  opponents  who  gave 
an  antimonial  preparation — ^have  eithor  of  these  enthusiasia 
diminished,  in  any  sensible  manner,  the  scale  of  mortality,  er 
have  they  influenced  the  prevaleaee  of  diaeaae  1  This  is  a  most 
important  question,  and,  however  nngradous  may  be  the  taak, 
I  snail  enclcavoiir  to  consider  it. 

It  \^  but  too  tnip.  thnt,  with  the  exception  of  the  introduciion  of 
inoculation  and  the  cowpox.  the  hills  of  mortality  do  not  appear,  at 
any  period,  to  have  been  iiiHuf  need  by  the  prevalence  ot  any  one 
medical  system.    This  circ  u instance,  however,  cannot  be  i^mit- 
ted  as  invalidatinir  the  claims  of  mcdital  men  to  a  due  considera- 
tion of  theli  rehptcu\  c  merits.    1  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in 
a  preceding  article,  that  the  laws  of  natore  appear  to  have  le- 
ffulated  the  ecpulikwium  of  life  and  death  and  the  promss  of 
disease  with  such  harmony,  indeed,  that  we  might  say  ttiat  oar 
existence  was  regulated  with  arithmetical  acenracy.    If  this  b 
admitted,  it  might  be  alleged,  that  if  such  be  our  fated  tenure 
of  life,  recourse  to  medical  aid  becomes  useless,  and  the  effort* 
of  physicians  must  prove  eftete.   Such  a  deduction  would  bfr 
fatalism  in  its  most  absurd  form  ;  for,  admitting  that  our  days 
are  thus  numbered,  the  human  frame  may  be  assailed  by  many 
ailments,  that  may  not  prove  fatal,  but  admit  of  rehef,  if  they 
cannot  be  cured.    It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  the  services  of 
a  |)hv.sician  are  of  great  value,  if  he  merely  can  alleviate  our 
sufl'erings,  and  render  a  painful  existence  tolerable.  Daily 
fects  corroborate  this  assertion,  and  the  most  cruel  pangs 
constantly  relieved  by  professional  aid,  although  it  is  not  equally 
evident  that  the  same  sIdU  can  prolong  the  patlenfa  Jta,  if 

his  hour  is  come bnt,  as  we  know  not  when  that  fiital  miK 
ment  may  strike,  we  must  dearly  seek  to  wind  up  the  marvelloos 
machinery,  and  keep  it  "  going"  as  long  as  we  can.  We  oon- 
atantiy  behold  indiiidnats  whose  existence  is  most  wacaiieoa^ 
and  yet  who  linger  on  fbr  years,  frequently  to  the  disqipoint. 
ment  of  expectant  heirs ;  for  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old 
saying  concerning  those  invalids  who  are  considered  to  "  have  one 
foot  in  the  grave,"  they  find  fhat  to  of  so  very  uncomfortable, 
that  they  hesitate  for  a  long  time  ere  they  thrust  in  its  felloe. 

There  is  httle  doubt  but  that  much  miscbici  has  been  done 
by  ignorant  men,  yet,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  more 
vital  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  mankind  by  enthusiastic  sci- 
ence— ignorance  gropes  its  way,  so  long,  at  least,  as  modesty 
allows  to  doubt ;  but,  no  soon  as  presumption  ieaUb  the  way. 
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then  ignorance  assumes  dogmatic  assurance,  and  places  the 
hardy  practitioner  on  the  same  line  as  presumptive  science — or, 
At  leisty  what  it  conaidefBd  inch*  It  u  then  that  eiitburiafni» 
oomlnned  with  intmttcd  modvtB,  aeekitonaintain  an  ao^nived 
influance  by  experimental  proofs  of  suprenia(nr ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  truly  said,  "  There  is  no  writ  of  error  in  the  grave,^  mother 
earth  sbfouds  the  fidiacies,  and  every  disease  that  the  eminent 
practitioner  cannot  cure  is  deemed  incurable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Creator  has  gifted  mankind  with  an 
innate  and  latent  power  of  resisting  noxious  influence — a  power 
called  by  the  schools:  the  vis  rncdiratri r  ftfif  1/ ra-,  and  which  is 
generally  sufficient  to  throw  oiY  morbid  attacks,  when  this  princi- 
ple is  not  exhausted,  and  the  lancLionb  not  impeded  by  organic 
derangement  which  involves  the  healthy  equilibrium  of  life; 
then  it  is,  that  the  pradent  and  experienced  physician  will  care* 
luUy  watch  this  precioiis  faculty,  and  instead  of  counteracting 
the  efforts  of  nature,  assist  her  bonnteons  labours.  This  watch- 
ful  practice,  which  may*  however,  be  sometimes  too  merl^ 
has  been  called  espectani  medkme — a  slow  and  tardy  pro- 
cess for  the  energetic  practitioner,  who,  assuming  the  reins 
•of  life  in  his  bold  hands  endeavours  to  goad  and  drive  on 
nature  in  spite  of  herself ;  this  ])ractice  has  ohtaintid  the  name 
oi  active  jni'dic}m\  of  whu  h  our  LIritish  practitioners  are  accused, 
by  the  i  i/'t'cfant  continental  physicians,  who,  to  use  a  French 
expresaion,  "  voient  ve/tir,*'  and  the  French  themselves  are  so 
well  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  this  hesitatiun  in  ab&i&tmg 
nature,  that  they  say  **  Your  phjfsidam  kill  their  paiktUSf 
whereas  wn  let  them  die/*  There  is  more  tnidi  in  this  remark 
than  we  perhaps  are  willing  to  believe.  * 

The  power  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  diseases  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  most  experienced  and  wise  physicians. 
Stahl,  in  his  dissertation,  De  Medicina  si  tie  Medico^*  perhaps 
exaggerated  the  influence  of  this  facdliy.  Bordeu  maintains 
that  out  of  ten  pntRiitti,  two-thirds  arc  cured  withmit  assist- 
ance, and  como  \viihiti  the  circle  of  all  those  minor  aiiracnts  to 
which  tksh  IS  the  constant  heir.  The  illustrious  Boerliaave 
doubted  whether  the  successful  practice  of  the  small  number 
of  able  physicians  was  a  compensation  for  the  evils  that  arose 
from  the  errors  of  the  ignorant ;  and,  in  this  sad  calculation, 
be  seems  dispoged  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  &r 
mankind  that  the  science  of  medidne  had  never  existed. 

AH  these  deductions  are  both  unjust  and  unwise ;  for,  as  I 
have  already  said,  if  physicians  only  possessed  the  means  of 
affinding  nslie^  their  mission  upon  earth  is  of  the  utmost  tnu 
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portancc.  At  the  same  time,  ^vhile  we  wauli  the  efforts!  of 
nature,  it  is  our  duty  to  rouse  her  energies  when  they  become 
torpid,  or  to  check  inoTdinate  action  which  would  soon  exhaust 
her  power.  Asdepuules  very  truly  catted  the  ezpecUnt  prac- 
tice of  medicine  **  a  contemplation  of  death*"  The  powers  of 
nature  nay  boy  and  not  inaptly,  compared  to  those  of  the  swim* 
mer ;  however  sViUed  in  the  art  of  natation,  and  able  utkder 
ordinaiy  circumstances  to  baffle  an  adverse  tide,  are  we  not  to 
hasten  to  his  succour,  when  we  iind  that  he  is  borne  away  by 
an  inevitable  current,  or  deprived  by  a  cramp,  of  the  power  of 
stemming  the  stream  ? 

Wc  are  also  ^villillg  to  forget,  that  the  turbulence  of  jjas- 
eions,  the  "  wear  and  tear"  of  life,  by  excesses  or  irrcgulariiics. 
gradually  tend  to  render  the  **  medicinal  power"  of  nature  nf 
little  or  no  avail ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  had  we  no 
cooks,  we  pcilia})s  might  not  have  needed  physicians.  Man 
iu  idct,  ill  a  high  state  of  civiUzation,  seems  determined  to 
counteract  all  the  efforts  both  of  nature  and  of  art  to  relieve 
him  ftom  the  maniibld  curses  of  intemperance;  and  it  is  fortiK 
nate  that  his  own  feelings  of  gradual  decay  prompt  him  more 
eneroetically  to  a  reform  in  his  habits,  than  the  most  persu*** 
sive  language  his  physician  could  employ. 

In  this  illiberal  view  of  the  profession,  how  often  do  we  lose 
sight  of  hereditary  transmissions — heir-looms  of  disease — in- 
grafting misery  on  the  variegated  voof  of  our  destinies— germs 
of  fatal  maladies  vhich  we  bring  into  the  world — a  scourge  on 
our  posterity  ! — and  yet,  strange  to  say,  our  vain  self-estimation 
blinds  us  in  the  contemplation  of  this  doom — for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  desires,  Ave  bring  forth  a  fearful  generation  — 
scrofulous,  insane  I  Nay,  we  glory  in  the  smiling  ollhprmg 
bloonmig  around  us — heedless,  that  the  very  roses  we  admire 
on  their  transparent  cheeks,  the  coral  hue  that  tinges  iheir  lip, 
are  typical  of  flowers  scattered  on  a  grave,  and  the  joyful  beams 
of  their  bright  yet  Isnguid  looks  are  but  the  harbingers  of 
the  smile  of  death — ^the  last  kind  look  on  earthly  thmgsw-* 
And  the  physician  is  expected  to  arrest  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence— to  eradicate  germs  struck  before  birth  i 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  many  of  our  maladies  are«  in 
fact,  reactions  of  nature,  endeavouring  to  overcome  other 
affections — a  struggle  for  harmonious  unity — for  healthy  equi- 
lib>ium.  Thus  do  we  see  a  burning  fever,  tendinis  to  ci;st  \ipon 
the  surface  exanthematic  eruptions — a  feltrile  rcnctit  ii  which 
we  call  critical,  and  which  too  oftcii,  like  a  p  iliuc  il  crisis,  de- 
stroys in  fruitless  endeavours  to  save,      Si  uaim  a  nvn  moveat^ 
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move,  tu,  motu  ejus'*  was  an  ancient  axiom  ;  hut  how  often,  in 
seeking  to  trim  the  expiring  lamp  of  iife>  do  we  not  extinguish 
the  last  vital  spark  ! 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  medicine  on  population,  can  it 
be  expected,  tliat  when  the  most  fat  il  pestilences  do  not  thin  it, 
tile  most  erroneous  medical  practice  can  be  more  destructive 
And,  if  nine-tenths  of  cholera,  or  pestiferated  patients  perish, 
on  the  other  hand,  nine*tenths  of  other  cases  of  a  less  serious 
character  are  cured  without  medical  intervention;  and  possibly^ 
the  chief  study  of  a  physician  should  be  not  to  produce  a  more 
obstinate  disease  by  the  means  he  employs  to  cure  an  affection 
less  formidable.  Late  years  have  proved  that  the  effects  of 
mercury  were  far  more  dreadful  than  the  disease  it  was  supposed 
to  eradicate. 

In  the  aniinacU'crsions  that  are  accumulated  upon  the 
physician,  an  insidious  comparison  to  his  disadvantage,  has 
been  made  witli  the  utility  of  the  surgeon — a  utility  which 
man  is  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge,  since 
it  is  evident  to  liis  most  gross  senses — an  amputated  limb — a 
reduced  luxation — ^are  before  his  eyes,  while  the  favourable 
'  changes  operated  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  body  are  not 
self-evident>  and  can  only  be  recognised  by  sound  and  unbiassed 
judgment.  In  this  illiberal  view,  it  is  foigotten  that  the  mere 
operative  surgeon  is  nothing  more  than  a  mechanical  agent — a 
butcher  could  perform  the  same  operation  with  his  rude  knives 
and  saws  as  the  chirurgeon  with  liis  refined  and  improved  instru- 
ments ;  it  is  the  judgment  that  we  look  to,  and  the  skill  in 
attending  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  to  bring  him  to 
a  perfect  cure ;  in  these  functions,  of  much  more  imporliince 
iliau  tiie  dexterity  of  the  hand,  the  surgeon  clearly  assumes 
the  duties  of  the  physician ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man 
to  excel  in  one  part  of  the  profession  without  being  conversant 
with  the  other;  a  surgeon  must  be  a  sound  anatomist,  and  an  ob- 
servant physiologist — ^without  the  knowledge  of  these  funda- 
mental sciences,  a  surgeon  and  a  physician  might  be  compared 
to  the  bungler  who  attempted  to  repair  a  watchj  without  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  its  intricate  machinery. 

Let  lis  hope  that  the  mischievous  distinction  between  siirrfcry 
and  medicine  may  soon  become  an  obsolete  prejudice,  that  was 
never  founded  w,Mm  reason,  hut  simply  based  upon  ambitious 
lucre.  Let  u.s  hope  that  the  graduate  of  an  university  will  not 
conceive  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  save  a  fullow-creatuic  ii  lite  by 
breathing  a  vein,  and  not  esteem  a  vain  and  pompous  piece  of 
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parchment  an  immunity  from  humane  feelings  and  philan- 
thropic duties. 

As  good  often  results  from  apparent  evil,  the  converse  must 
also  be  frequently  admitted.  That  much  evil  has  occurred  from 
crrofB  in  medical  doctrine  Is  unftrtmialel^  Imt  too  true,  yet 
thia  evil  has  never  attained  ibe  extent  which  is  generally  sup- 
poaed.  I  have  ahready  alluded  to  the  curative  powers  of  nature* 
ever  tending,  while  still  enjoying  a  portion  even  of  their  ener- 
giest  to  repel  obnoxious  agents — this  power  haa  saved  the  lives 
of  many ;  and  indeed,  w  hen  we  daily  witness  the  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  sensualist  and  the  drunkard  with  apparent  impunity, 
although  exposed  to  destructive  agencies  more  powerful  than  the 
generality  of  medicinal  substances,  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar  are,  at  least,  as  formidable 
as  the  officinal  preparations  of  the  pharmacopolist. 

That  the  physician,  guided  by  experience  and  sound  observa- 
tion, is  able,  in  very  many  cases  to  afford  relief,  must  even  he 
admitted  hj  the  most  hostile  depredator  of  his  science,  who 
lefoses  to  admit  that  he  possesses  the  power  of  curing.  This 
simple  admission  of  daily  facts,  must  entitle  him  to  some  degree 
of  weight  in  our  con6denoe,  whatever  may  be  our  sceptical  view 
of  his  doctrines. 

A\'liile  the  real  merits  of  a  physician  are  so  frequently  over- 
looked, we  constantly  see  a  blind  confidence  reposed  in  a  quack. 
The  cause  is  obvious.  A  man  of  real  merit  seldom  extols  his 
own  good  qualities,  nor  does  he  seek  the  fulsome  adulation  and 
praise  of  others.  He  rests  upon  his  own  deserts  ;  but  how  sel- 
dom are  they  rewarded :  when  modesty  places  lier  light  under 
a  busher*  who  will  bring  it  into  view  r 

Dudoa  has  esmlained  in  some  measure  this  apparent  aiiomal;|r. 
The  desire,  he  saya  to  obtain  a  high  stand  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  society,  has  given  riae  to  reputation,  celebrity,  and 
renown, — the  mainsprings  of  worldly  action — arising  fWmi  a  si- 
milar principle,  but  ahowing  different  means  andronilta.  Both 
reputation  and  renown  may  be  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  and 
yet  be  widely  difVcrcnt.  'ihe  public  is  not  unfrequently  sur- 
prised at  the  reputations  that  it  had  itself  created.  It  seeks  to 
inquire  into  their  origin,  but  not  being  able  to  discover  a  merit 
which  never  did  exist,  it  gradually  admires  and  respects  a  phan- 
tom of  its  own  evocation.  As  society  thus  Ixestows  a  reputation 
in  a  capricious  manner,  quacks  will  usurp  one  by  their  intrigues 
or  Inr  a  barefaced  impudence,  which  cannot  claim  the  company 
dvefy  honourable  denomination  of  proper  pride  and  dignity. 
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They  tbenuelvisproclftiiil  their  merit  to  the  world — at  first  their 

impertinence  becomes  a  subject  of  derision,  but  thcv  rcppfit  the 
assertion  of  their  superior  skill  so  frcqnpntly  and  contidently, 
that  they  end  by  unposing  themselves  upon  society.  People 
forget  wnere,  whence,  and  from  whom  they  heard  these  flatter- 
mgr  eulogies,  to  which  at  last  they  yield  their  credence,  and  an 
adventurer  who  thus  resolves  to  establish  a  reputation,  with 
peneTerance  and  impudence  seldom  fails.*** 

It  must  alao  be  lemembered,  tbat  most  medical  men  owe 
their  success  to  woman's  all-powerful  aid.  They  afe  in  ge- 
neral as  blind  and  as  pertinacious  in  their  partiaHties  as  in  their 
dislikes  ;  seldom  bestowing  much  judgment  in  either,  but  acting 
according  to  the  impulses  of  their  warm  passions  and  flexibility. 
Female.^,  from  their  situation  in  the  world,  stand  in  constant 
need  of  .i  frit  ndly  adviser,  although  they  are  rarely  dis]K)8ed 
to  follow  any  advice,  if  their  pleasures  are  marred  by  the  sug- 
gestion, but  when  art  and  opportunity  enable  a  man  to  turn  their 
flexibility,  their  impressio/ialjUili/  to  a  good  account,  with  the 
combined  aid  of  vanity  and  wealc  nerves,  he  will  in  all  proba- 
bility succeed  in  obtaining  a  high  estimation  in  the  mind  of  a 
loquadooB  dame,  who  will  blaaon  his  hme  far  and  near  like  the 
trumpeter  of  a  mountebank.  If  this  ladv  moves  in  an  elevated 
and  influencial  sphere  of  life,  toquestbn  her  recommendation  is 
to  question  her  sense  and  power,  both  of  which  would  be  bold 
attempts;  and  thus  have  we  seen  an  intriguing  noble  dame 
forcing  a  physician  even  upon  royalty.  Moreover,  when  we 
recollect  that  the  wealthy  send  for  a  physician  for  every  tntinig 
real  or  supposed  indisposition,  wliich  fashion  or  expediency  may 
aggravate  at  will,  to  excite  interest  or  carry  a  desirable  puint, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  cures  of  such  a  practitioner  must  be  most 
numerous,  since  the  attainment  of  any  desire  constitutes  a  pauO" 
cea ;  and  frequently  we  have  seen  a  box  at  the  opera,  a  check 
on  a  banker,  a  new  carriage,  or  a  diamond  necklace,  more  efficar 
dons  than  the  most  renown^  nostrum,  while  the  expulsion  of  an 
unpleasant  plain-spoken  acquaintance,  or  the  kind  reception  of 
a  dangerous  and  treacherous  inmate,  may  produce  more  sudden 
recoveries  than  the  most  approved  specific.  The  great  science  of 
such  practitioners  is  to  practise  with  efjnal  success  upon  every 
branch  of  the  funily,  to  whom  in  return  for  their  confidence, 
they  can  ensure  peace  and  pleai^ure  if  they  cannot  bestow  Iiealth. 
I  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  by  quoting  the  tbi- 
lowing  passage  of  the  Bcejitic  Voltaire  : 

It  is  true  that  regimen  is  preferable  to  physic.  It  is  also 
true  that  for  a  long  period  of  tunc,  out  of  one  hundred  physi- 
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cians  were  twenty-eight  quacks,  and  it  is  also  true,  that  Mo- 
liere  had  very  good  reason  to  tiira  them  into  ridicule.  It  it  also 
certain  that  noUiing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  behold  a  crowd 
of  silly  women,  and  men,  not  less  feminine  in  their  habits, 
whenever  they  are  satiated  with  eating,  drinking,  gambling,  and 
late  hours,  calling  in  a  physician  for  every  triflmg  heaiuidie ; 
consulting  him  as  though  he  were  a  divinity,  and  praying  ibr 
the  miraculous  gift  of  combined  health  and  intemperance. 
It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  good  phyfdcian  in  a  hundred  cases 
may  preserve  life  and  limb.  A  man  falls  down  in  an  apoplectic 
fit,  It  will  neither  be  a  captain  ot  infantry  or  a  privy  councillor 
that  will  relieve  h\m.  A  cataract  obscures  my  vision;  roy 
neighbouring  gosMjis  will  not  restore  my  sight;  for  here  I  make 
no  distinction  between  the  physician  and  the  surgeon.  For  a 
long  time  the  two  professions  have  been  inseparable.  Men  who 
would  make  it  their  study  to  restore  health  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures on  the  sole  grounds  of  humanity  and  boievoleDce,  should  be 
considered  greater  than  the  greatest  man  upon  earth,  and  bor- 
dering u})on  divine  attributes,  for  reservation  and  restoration 
stand  next  in  rank  to  creation.  The  Romans  were  for  upwards 
of  five  hundred  years  without  physicians.  Their  people*  con- 
tinually employed  in  killing,  thought  but  little  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  life;  what  did  they  do  when  they  were  attacked  with  a 
putrid  fever,  a  fistula,  a  hernia,  or  a  pleurisy     jf 'Aey  died. 
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This  singular  people  possess  works  on  medical  science  which 
they  trace  as  far  back  as  three  thousand  years,  and  chiefly  writ- 
ten by  two  of  their  emosrors,  Ckin^wmg  and  Hoang-tL  It 
has  been  asserted  that  tney  received  i^e  early  elements  of  the 
science  from  the  Egyptians,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  titer 
derived  their  information  from  their  constant  intercourse  with 
tlic  Bactrians,  whose  arts  and  sciences  were  flourishing  at  the 
period  of  Ale\ander''s  conquests,  and  the  Chinese  historians  in 
support  of  tJii^  probability,  state  that  several  learned  physicians 
came  from  Sinnarcand  to  establish  tliemselves  amongst  them. 

oreover,  tlie  doctrines  of  i^rasistratus  bear  much  res^psblance 
to  those  of  the  Chinese. 
The  superstitious  regard  sliown  to  the  bodieB  of  the  debited. 
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must  naturally  have  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  anato- 

mica]  pursuits,  although  this  people  assure  us  that  2^06  years 
beiorc  our  eni  tluy  possessed  a  work  on  this  subject,  entitled 
Nim  Kin.  Howbcit  it  seems  probable,  from  their  extreme  igno- 
rance of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  that  this  important 
branch  of  the  bcitnce  of  mcLlicine  has  remained  stationary  ever 
since  the  publication  of  the  aibrek>aid  treatise. 
The  Cmnese  physicians  divide  the  body  into  a  right  and  left 

EortioD^  and  three  regions.  The  upper  one,  comprising  the 
ead  and  the  cheat,  a  middle  one,  extending  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax  to  the  nmbilicus,  and  an  inferior  region, 
comprising  the  hypogastcr  and  lower  extremities.  They 
admit  twelve  viscera  as  the  sources  of  life,  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  distinct  notion  of  the  division,  uses  and  con- 
formation of  the  muscles,  nerves,  vessels,  and  tlie  various  t'ssues 
of  the  liuniari  economy.  Their  ignorance  equally  extends  to 
the  construction  of  animals. 

They  consider  that  n»au  is  influenced  by  two  principles, 
heat  and  humidity^  the  harmony  ut  w  hich  constitutes^  liie,  wlucli 
ceases  when  their  equilibrious  state  is  destroyed.  Vital  mois- 
ture resides  in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys, 
while  vital  heat  pervades  the  intestines,  the  stomach,  the  peri- 
cardium, the  gaU'bladder  and  the  ureters.  These  two  principles 
are  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the  vital  spirits  and  the 
blood  by  twelve  canals,  one  of  which  carries  a  fecundating 
moisture  from  the  head  to  the  hands  ;  another  from  the  liver  to 
the  feet ;  a  third  from  the  kidneys  to  the  left  side  of  the  body ; 
and  a  fourth  from  the  lungs  to  the  right  division. 

In  addition  to  these  channels  of  vital  transmission,  they  ima- 
gine that  the  state  of  oui  iiucrnal  organs  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  appearance  of  various  parts  of  the  head,  which  they  con- 
aider  as  indicative  sympathies  of  the  action  of  the  internal 
viscera.  For  instance,  tne  head  corresponds  with  the  tonsue, 
the  lungs  with  the  nostrils,  the  spleen  with  the  month,  the  kid* 
neys  influence  the  ear,  the  liver  acta  upon  the  eyes,  and  thus 
they  consider  that  they  can  fi>rm  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of 
internal  maladies  b%  the  complexion,  the  state  of  the  eyes,  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  the  taste,  and  the  smell  of  the  patient. 

The  Chinese  physiologists  also  consider  the  human  body  as  a 
harmonic  instrument,  of  which  the  nuiscies,  tendons,  nerves, 
arteries,  &c.  are  vibrating  chords,  producing  various  sounds  and 
modulations,  and  the  pulse  their  chief  guide  in  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  disease,  it.  but  the  result  of  a  modiiication  of  these 
sounds  as  the  chords  are  more  or  less  extended  or  relaxed. 
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In  addition  to  these  sinfjular  views  of  the  human  economv, 
they  ima^nne  tliat  the  body  is  iiiriuenced  by  live  cdemeaUiy 
agents,  earth,  muu  rals,  water,  air,  and  (ire. 

Fire  prevails  in  the  lieuit  and  the  thoracic  viscera,  which 
bear  an  astronomic  relation  with  the  south. 

The  liver  and  the  ^l-biadder  are  under  the  inflaence  of  air, 
which  18  in  relation  with  the  east,  whence  the  winds  arise,  and 
it  is  towards  spring  that  these  organs  are  generally  affiected. 

The  kidneys  and  ureters  are  ruled  by  water,  nstronomically 
associated  with  the  north — ^hence  winter  is  the  usual  season  of 
the  maladies  in  these  parts. 

The  ^ton\ach  and  spleen  are  reirulated  hv  e  >rth,  and  are 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  centre  ot  the  lirmament,  between 
the  five  cardmnl  points,  and  affections  of  these  parts  are 
observed  in  the  third  month  of  each  quarter. 

Diseases  are  distinguished  by  their  vicinity  to  or  their  dis- 
tance from  the  central  part  of  the  body,  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  are'usually  occasioned  by  vicissitudes  in  the  atmospheric 
constitution — ^varying  with  cold,  heat,  and  moisture. 

The  minuteness  of  their  division  of  maladies  is  as  great  as 
the  mechanical  precision  which  all  their  labours  exhibit :  for 
instance,  they  admit  no  less  than  forty-two  varieties  of  the 
smallpox;  according  to  the  shape,  colour,  situation  of  the 
pustules,  which  they  compare  to  tlie  cocoons  of  the  silkworm — 
to  strinj^s  of  )>ea(ls — chaplets  of  pearls — and  lay  equal  stress  on 
their  being  Hat  or  round — ^hlack,  red,  or  violet.  This  disease 
has,  indeed,  been  described  by  them  with  much  accuracy  and 
judgment,  as  regards  its  benign  or  its  conHucnt  character : 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  inoculation  was  practised  among 
them  from  ^me  immemorial,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  the 
article  on  that  head.  Equally  accurate  have  they  been  in  detail* 
ing  the  various  symptoms  of  gout,  scurvy,  elephantiasis,  and 
syphilis,  which  also  scourges  the  **  Celestial  empire." 

The  chief  guide,  Iiowever,  in  their  diagnosis  and  prognosis, 
is  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  a  very  curious  work,  called  "The 
Secrets  of  the  Pulse,"  and  said  to  have  been  written  two  cen- 
turies before  our  ern.  by  Oitniig-chnH-ho  or  Vmn-xo-ho.  The 
pulse  is  divided  into  tlic  external,  the  middle,  and  the  deep — 
producing  nine  different  pulsations  called  Neon,  and  the  arte- 
rial heats  were  formerly  sought  for  in  the  joint  of  the  big  toe; 
this  custom  is  now  abandoned,  but  they  still  follow  the  strange 
practice  of  taking  up  the  right  wrist  in  women  and  the  left  in 
men* 
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The  CKtemal  palae,  called  Piao,  is  subdiYided  into  several 
Tsrieties. 

1.  The  superficial  P.  in  leou^  which  yields  to  the  slightest 

pressure. 

2.  The  hollow  P.  Kon^,  which  auoounces  that  the  artery  is 
empty  when  presided  upon, 

3.  I  he  slippery  P.  Hang,  which  slides  under  the  iiugers, 
like  the  beads  of  a  necklace. 

4.  The  full  P.  Che,  striking  agalust  the  Bngers  vith  a  full 
caliber  of  blood. 

5.  The  tremulous  P.  Hien,  vibrating  like  the  chord  of  a 
musical  instrument. 

6.  The  intermittent  P.  Kin,  vibrating  by  starts,  like  the  in- 
strument called  Kin. 

7.  The  regurgitoting  P.  Hong,  the  strong  pulsation  of  a  full 
and  distended  vessel. 

These  seven  characters  are  considered  much  more  favourable 
than  the  eigln  which  follow,  aud  wliich,  arising  from  a  deeper 
action,  require  a  more  forcible  pressure. 

1.  The  deep  P.  Tehin,  only  discovered  by  a  firm  pressure. 

2.  The  filiform  P.  Oueii  a  ihreadlike  pulsation. 

3.  The  moderate  P.  Ouans  slow  and  languid. 

4.  The  sharp  P.  Soe,  producing  the  sensation  of  a  cutting  or 
sawing  instrument. 

5.  llie  slow  P.  Tehis,  when  the  pulsations  follow  each  other 
with  languid  intervals. 

G.  The  sinking  P.  Fouy  when  the  pulse»  although  pressed 
hard,  sinks  under  the  finger. 

7.  The  soft  F.  Sin,  which  feels  like  a  drop  of  water  one  might 
press  upon. 

8.  The  weak  P.  Yo,  which  yields  the  sensation  of  feeling  like 
a  worn-out  texture,  and  ceases  to  be  observed  when  pressed  upon 
fbr  any  time. 

To  these  are  added  nine  other  varieties,  called  Too, 

1.  The  long  P.  Tehang,  fiill,  smooths-feeling  like  a  fuU 

tube. 

2.  The  short  P.  Toon,  prosenting  a  pointed  surfiu»«  that 

seems  indivisible. 

3.  The  empty  P.  Hin,  insensible  under  moderate  prpsjsure. 

4.  The  tight  P.  Tsoa,  ^hwh  the  linger  ftcls  with  dilHculty. 

5.  The  enili  irrassed  P.  Ale,  l;iii<;uid  and  occasionally  stoppmrr. 

6.  Tlie  nitermittont  P.  Tai,  when  several  pulsations  appear 
to  be  missing. 
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7.  The  slender  P.  Sif,  go  slow  and  wealc,  tliat  it  feels  like  a  hniV. 

8.  The  moviag  P.  Toug,  that  one  might  compare  to  stones 

under  wator. 

9  The  tc)l^e  P.  A7,  feeling  like  a  distended  dmin-head. 

But  as  mail)  Chinese  doctors  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
confusion  in  the  classificntion  of  pulses,  and,  like  practitioners 
in  other  countries,  sought  to  render  darkness  still  more  Tirible-— 
they  sought  to  strike  out «  new  career  by  increasing  the  multi- 
plication, and  introduced  the  followins  addenda: 

1.  The  strong  palse,  7<i,  filling  the  vessel,  yet  yielding  to 
pressure. 

2.  The  precipitate  P.  Soft,  in  which  the  pulsation  was  rapid  in 

succession. 

3.  The  scattered  P.  San,  soft,  slow,  and  non-rc^istinc^. 

4.  The  sivny  P.  Xri-Ai//g,  strong — ^not  pulsating  three  times  in 
each  inspiration. 

6.  'ITie  firm  P.  Twf/,  consistent  and  resisting. 

6.  The  lively  P.  Ki,  pulsation  rapid  in  succession. 

7.  The  skipping  P.  Tetig^  pulsation  unequal^  sudden,  and  fre- 
quent. 

In  this  minute  attention  to  the  many  variations  of  the  pulses* 
the  Chinese  aided  their  study,  hy  attending  to  age,  seXyStaturCt 
constitution,  the  seasons,  the  passions,  and  the  comparative  state 
of  health  and  disease. 

In  a  person  of  high  stature,  the  pulse  was  full— concentrated 
in  diminislipd  individual'^ — deep  nnd  emhn^ra'^!^cd  in  f'^t  sub- 
jects— long^  and  supeHkial  in  the  meager — soft  in  the  phlegma- 
tic temperament — tremulous  in  the  lively  anil  the  active — • 
slower  in  man  than  in  woman,  excepting  when  threatened  with 
disease — full  and  tirm  111  the  adult — slow  and  feeble  in  old  age- 
soft  and  vivacious  in  infancy. 

The  rhythm  of  the  pulse  was  afected  by  the  passions,  though 
chiefly  in  a  transient  manner: — ^moderately  slow,  in  joy — short, 
in  grwf— deep,  under  the  impression  of  fear-^precipttate  and 
legurgitating,  in  anger.  In  the  spring,  they  maintained  that 
the  pulsation  was  tremulous-^rcplete,  in  summer — spare  aod 
^^ficial,  in  autumn — dry  and  deep,  in  winter.  Much  mys- 
terious ceremony  was  observed  by  the  Chinese  physicians  in 
this  investig^ition  ;  they  felt  the  ])ulsc  with  four  fingers,  which 
they  altt  rnatcly  raised  or  dropped  on  the  vessel^  as  if  playing 
on  a  iniiHical  instrument. 

In  this  profound  study,  they  attributed  to  every  disease  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  pulse  by  which  it  could  be  recognised  and 
ascertained^  and  at  toe  same  time  it  enabled  them  to  form  a 
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favourable  or  unfavourable  ]ir(>i:;nostic.  Some  of  tliesc  rules 
are  curious.  If  the  pulses  stop  before  fifty  pult^ations  liave 
been  counted,  disease  is  at  liand;  when  an  interniptioii  iii  ihc 
course  of  tlie  circulation  takes  place  after  forty  pulsations,  the 
patient  has  not  more  than  four  years  to  live ;  when  an  interrupt 
tion  takes  place  after  the  thud  pulsation*  three  or  four  days 
are  the  pobable  term  of  existence ;  but  the  patient  may  linger 
on  for  SIX  or  seven  days  more,  when  the  interruption  only  suc- 
ceeds the  fourth  pulsation. 

Idle  as  these  speculations  may  appear,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
while  the  Chinese  paid  such  minute  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  circulation,  more  distin finished  learned  schools  do  not 
consider  this  powerful  indication  of  tlic  strcnj^th  or  weakness  of 
the  vital  functions  wjtli  sufiicient  care  and  discrimination,  and 
perhaps  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Ouaug  -  clioii  -  ho^ 
might  not  be  altogether  useless  in  the  present  enlightened  age. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  sa^  ing  that  this  important  investigation 
is  sadlv  ne|^lected  in  medical  education — so  much  so  indeed^ 
that  tne  dilTetent  appellations  given  to  the  varied  state  of  the 
pulse,  are  neither  well  defined  nor  generally  understood.  The 
French  physician  Bordeu  has  given  much  valuable  information 
on  this  subject,  which  occupied  the  ancients  as  much  as  it 
seems  to  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the  Chinese.  We  find  that 
the  Indiniis,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  accurately  studied  this 
important  point. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Sprengel,  Hippocrates  was 
a  most  attentive  observer  of  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Thus  we 
find  him  g-iving  the  name  of  a^vyfios  to  that  violent  and  spas- 
modic beating  of  the  artery,  which  was  not  only  sensible  to  the 
touch,  but  evident  to  the  bystander's  eye — in  more  than  forty 
passages  of  his  immortal  works  do  we  find  important  references 
to  the  pulse,  which  he  also  declared  could  enable  us  to  detect 
the  secret  workings  of  the  passions.  Many  were  the  ancient 
physicians  who  have  minutely  entered  into  these  investigations) 
amongst  them  we  may  name  Herophiln^,  F.rasistratus,  Zeno, 
AlexmndcT  Philalethes,  Heraclides  of  llrythrae,  Heraclides  of 
Tarentum,  Aristoxenes.  Several  of  the  doctrines  founded  on 
these  observations  were  most  absurd,  attributing  the  various 
conditions  of  the  circulation  to  the  Pneuma  of  the  heart  and 
arteries ;  such  were  the  doctrines  of  Asclcpiades,  Agathinus, 
Galen,  and  many  others ;  and  amongst  the  Arabians  we  find 
Thabtth  Ebn  Ibrahim  asserting  that  by  the  state  of  the  pulse 
he  could  ascertain  what  articles  of  fooid  had  been  taken — ^in 
modem  timet  BailloUyWieins,  Boerhaave,  HoflinaDn«  have 
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sedulously  applied  themselves  to  this  most  essential  study, 
and  ScheuAinm^ii  asserto  that  the  pulse  never  once  deodved 
liim. 

The  effect  of  our  passions  on  the  cireaktion  is  much  more 
powerful  than  is  generally  believed,  and  they  are  a  more  fier- 
tile  source  of  our  maladies  than  is  commonly  apprehended. 
We  can  readily  conceive  why  the  Spartan  Chilo  died  through 
excess  of  jov  wltilst  embracing  his  victorious  son.* 

Ill  tlie  treatnient  of  disease,  the  Chinese,  so  fond  of  classi- 
fication, divide  the  medicinal  substances  they  employ  into 
heatiii"^,  coolinf^,  refreshing,  and  tcni])erate;  their  materia 
nu'dica  is  couLaiued  in  the  work  culled  the  Pen-tsaocang- 
mou  in  fifty-two  large  volumes,  with  an  atlas  of  plates ;  most 
of  our  medicines  are  known  to  them  and  prescribed;  the 
mineral  waters,  with  which  their  country  abounds,  are  also 
much  resorted  to;  and  their  emperor,  Kang-Hi,  has  given  an 
accurate  account  of  several  thermal  springs.  Fire  is  a  great 
agent,  and  the  moxa  recommended  in  almost  every  ailment 
while  acupuncture  is  in  general  use  both  in  China  and  Japan ; 
bathing  and  cfiampoohi^  are  also  frequently  recommended^ 
but  blood-letting  is  seldom  resorted  Lo. 

China  has  also  her  aninml  niagnctizcrs,  practising  the  Cmtg 
jQUy  u  mysterious  manipulation  tjiught  by  the  booses,  in  which 
the  adepts  produce  violent  convubious. 

The  Chinese  divide  their  prescriptions  into  seven  categories. 

!•  The  great  prescription. 

2.  The  uttle  prescription. 

3.  The  slow  prescription. 

4.  The  prompt  prescription. 

5.  The  odd  prescription. 

6.  The  even  prescription. 

7.  The  double  prescription. 

K;l(  It  of  these  receipts  being  aj)pUed  to  particular  cases, 
and  the  ingredients  that  compose  them  being  weighed  with 
the  most  8crupui*>u>  accuracy. 

Medicine  was  taught  in  the  imperial  colleges  of  Pekin  ;  but 
in  every  district,  a  physician,  who  had  studied  six  years,  is 
appointed  to  instruct  the  candidate  for  the  profession,  who 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  practise,  without  any  further  studies 
or  examination ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  in  general,  thephysician 
only  receives  his  fee  when  the  patient  is  cured.  This  asser- 

*  In  a  work  on  tlie  "  Anatomy  of  the  Passions,"  which  I  am  abOQtpub- 
h«hiag,  I  have  entered  moit  mioutelj  ioio  Uus  importani  aympuhy. 
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tion,  however,  is  Tory  doubtful^  as  the  country  abounds  in 
quacks,  who,  under  such  restrictions  as  to  remuneration, 
would  scarcely  earn  a  livelihood,    iVnother  singular,  but 

economical  practice  prevails  amons^st  them  —  a  physician 
never  pays  a  second  visit  to  a  patient  unless  he  is  sent  for. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Chinese  practitioners  both  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  or  their  mode  of  receiving  remunera- 
tion, it  a|)pears  that  they  are  as  much  subject  to  animadversion 
as  iu  other  countries : — a  missionary  having  observed  to  a 
Chinese^  that  their  medical  men  had  constantly  recourse  to 
fire  in  the  shape  of  moza>  redhot  iron^  and  burning  needles ; 
he  replied,  ^  Alas  I  you  Europeans  are  carved  with  steel, 
while  we  are  martyrized  with  hot  iron ;  and  I  fear  that  in 
neither  country  will  the  fashion  subside,  since  the  operators 
do  not  feel  the  anguish  they  inflict,  and  are  equally  paid  to 
torment  us  or  to  cure  us  I'' 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  LIVING  ANIMALS. 

However  ungrateful  the  discussion  of  this  subject  maybe, 
since,  in  truth  and  justice,  it  must  be  considered  with  an  un- 
biassed and  unprejudiced  mind,  and  elicit  obserA'ations  which 
may  prove  offensive  to  many,  and  absurd  to  some,  it  is  one 
of  such  moment  on  tlie  score  of  humanity,  that  I  imdertake 
the  task  without  hesitation  or  reluctance. 

In  iiupport  of  the  practice  it  has  been  urged^  that  mankmd 
owes  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  the  science  of  medicine 
and  its  ooUateral  branches  to  the  vivisection  of  animals; 
tihat  since  the  brute  creation  was  intended  for  the  use  of  our 
species,  we  could  not  apply  them  to  a  more  important  and 
justifiable  ptuposc,  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  initiate  our- 
selves in  those  wonderful  functions  of  nature,  a  knowledge  of. 
which  would  gixc  us  a  clearer  insight  of  the  mysterious 
macliincry,  and  thereby  the  better  enable  us  to  remedy  their 
derangement  when  in  a  morbid  state.  Tt  has  further  been 
maintained,  that  when  man  to  indulge  his  capricious  appetites 
and  his  various  amusements,  tortures  every  creature  that  can 
minister  tu  hm  depraved  fancies  or  his  unruly  pleabureb — he 
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would  be  more  excusable,  if  not  fully  justifiable  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  most  sentient  ]>hilanthropist,  in  submitting  these 
creatures  to  smaller  or  greater  sufferings,  if  uiankind  could 
be  ultimately  benefited  by  this  sacrifice  of  feeling.  What,  in- 
deed^ could  be  our  commiseration  when  beholding  the  agonies 
of  ft  manned  doe  or  a  cat,  if  the  throes  of  b»  soffer- 
inss,  and  the  incalculable  pangs  he  endured,  could  restore  a 
beloved  child  to  his  disconsolate  parentsj  or  a  sinking  father  to 
his  helpless  femily.  Moreover^  is  not  man,  from  the  very  nature 
of  his  social  position,  created  to  suffer  more  than  animals,  not  only 
from  the  many  natural  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  but  to  the 
torturing  wounds  received  on  the  field  of  battle — the  burning 
fevers  of  distant  climes — the  chances  of  war,  pestiletire,  and  fa- 
mine— all  of  which  arc  aggravated  by  that  power  of  judirment, 
that  reflection  and  consciousness  derivatini^  from  the  possession 
of  an  immortal  soul,  which  makes  the  future  more  horrible 
than  the  present,  however  great  its  miseries  may  be.  It 
has  also  been  urged,  that  animals  in  their  savage  state,  undu- 
mesticated  b^  the  humane  interference  of  man,  inflict  upon 
each  other  injuries  under  which  they  linger  and  die  in  excm* 
elating  pain ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  submit  them  to  similar 
agonies,  we  only  fill  up  the  intended  measure  of  their  destined 
suflerings. 

It  is  painful  to  assert  it,  but  all  these  allegations,  I  con- 
sider as  not  only  unsupported  by  facts  and  experience,  but 
grounded  on  speculative  sophistry;  for, in  regard  to  the  inju- 
ries which  animals  in  their  wild  condition  may  intlict  upon 
each  other,  they  may  be  the  result  of  tiie  wise  provisions  uf 
tlie  CREATOR,  with  which  man,  however  presumptuous  he 
be,  has  nothinp^  to  do,  and  even  were  it  in  his  power  to 
check  their  furious  and  destructive  propensities,  it  is  more 
than  likely,  from  what  we  daily  witness,  that  he  would  turn 
them  to  a  profitable  or  a  pleasurable  account^  as  moat  pro- 
bably, the  sight  of  a  combat  between  a  wild  elephant  and  a 
rhinoceros  (prodded  the  spectators  were  perfectly  secuze), 
would  attract  a  greater  multitude,  and  draw  mote  money, 
than  a  do|p>fight  or  a  bull-bait — a  tiger-hunt,  were  it  not  at- 
tended with  some  personal  danger  which  requires  courage^ 
would  prove  more  delectable  than  the  pursuit  of  a  timid  hare. 

But  I  now  come  to  a  much  more  important  consideration — 
tlie  benefit  to  mankind  that  has  occurred  or  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  such  experiments.  And  here  I  must  give  as  my 
most  decided  opinioTi,  that  if  any  such  beneficial  results  did 
arise  from  the  inquiries,  they  were  not  commensurate  with 
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the  barbarity  of  the  experiments ;  nav>  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  that  they  are  frequently  more  likely  to  deceive  us,  by 
propping  up  fallacioas  and  tottering  theories^  than  to  shed 
any  valuable  lisht  on  the  subject  of  investigation. 

1  readily  admit  that  there  does  exist  much  analogy  in 
the  stracture  of  man  and  certain  animals  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  creation ;  that  the  functions  of  respiration,  digestion^ 
absorption,  locomotion,  are  to  a  certain  extent  similar,  and 
that  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  mechanism  of  these 
functions  (if  i  may  so  express  myself),  may  tend,  in  some 
measure,  to  teach  us  that  which  the  inanimate  corpse  of 
man  cannot  exhibit;  but,  admitting  to  the  full  extent  ut  ar- 
gumentation, the  analogy  of  these  functions^  I  do  maintain 
that  the  phenomena  of  life  differ  widely  between  man  and 
animals,  and  the  very  nervous  influences  which  we  seek  to  dis- 
cover are,  in  life,  of  a  nature  totally  different.  Were  it  not  soj 
would  the  senses  of  different  animals,  rendered  more  or  less 
acute  or  obtuse  according  to  their  natural  pursuits  and  pro- 
tective habits,  be  so  materially  imeqaal?  Indeed,  the  laws  of 
nature  that  submit  every  creature  to  the  immutable  will  of 
Providence  are  totally  unlike ;  and  each  apparatus  of  life  in 
divers  beings  seems  to  be  especially  calculated  for  the  iden- 
tical race :  what  is  poison  to  the  one  is  an  aliment  to  another ; 
and  the  vivid  li^ht  which  the  eyes  of  one  creature  can  bear, 
would  produce  blindness  in  another  ^  the  same  effiuvia  which 
one  ammal  would  not  noticCi  would  guide  another  over  track- 
less wastes  in  search  of  friend  or  foe.  I  therefore  muntain, 
that  the  mere  material  examination  of  the  living  oi^ns  of 
animals  can  no  more  tend  to  illustrate  their  vital  principle, 
th^Ti  the  keenest  anatomical  labours  can  enable  us  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  our  immortal  and  imperishable 
parts. 

I  shall  enter  still  more  minutely  into  this  subject.  In 
the  barbarous  experiments  to  which  I  allude,  animals  bear- 
ing the  strongest  resemblance  to  man  (at  least  in  their  con- 
formation, for  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  did  not  gift  tiiem  wi^ 
what  we  gbU  mindi  are  usually  selected  amongst  such  as  pos- 
sess a  heart  with  four  cavities,  and  double  lunp.  The  dog — 
the  natural  companion  of  man,  his  most  faithful  friend  in 
weal  and  woe,  the  guardian  of  his  couch  and  property,  the 
protector  of  his  infants,  the  only  mourner  o'er  the  pauper's 
grave! — dogs,  arc  in  general  selected  for  the  scientific  sham- 
bles; and  this  for  obvious  reasons, — they  are  more  easily  pro- 
cured, and  at  a  cheaper  rate;  moreover,  they  are  more 
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manageable  and  unresiatiiig  under  the  auaigling  scalpel.  W^ll, 
thousanda  of  these  creatures  have  been  starved  to  death  with 
butter,  sugar,  and  oil,  to  prove  tliat  thev  must  die  in  all  the 

aggravated  pangs  of  hunger, — pangs  produeing  ulcerated  eyes, 
blindness,  staggers,  parclied  up  orL^ans,  unless  their  Uxnl  con- 
tains azote.  Will  any  one  mauilain,  lliat  a  similar  nuMrish- 
ment  would  produce  similar  effects  on  man  ?  Certainly  nut. 
The  one  was  created  by  nature  to  consume  animal  substances 
highly  azotizcd ;  the  other,  from  the  transition  of  life  to  wliich 
he  is  bom  to  be  exposed,  is  essentially  polyphagous* 

Then,  again,  mUlions  of  animals  have  had  their  bones 
broken,  scraped,  bruised  in  every  possible  manner,  to  dis- 
cover tiie  process  of  the  formation  of  bone,  called  OMteogeny : 
has  a  single  fracture  of  a  human  limb  been  more  rapidly  omh 
solidated  by  these  experiments,  uhicli  fill  hundreds  of  pages 
in  the  works  of  Duhamel,  Haller,  Scarpa,  and  other  physio- 
logists ?  Animals  will  digest  substances  that  would  kill  a 
human  heint^ — ^liave  the  experimcTits  in  which  their  palpita- 
ting stomach  and  intestines  have  been  torn  from  tiicm,  lace- 
rat^'d,  pricked,  cut,  separated  from  tlieir  surrounding  vessels 
and  nerves,  increased  our  means  of  relieving  tlie  dyspepsia  of 
the  sensualist,  the  surfeit  of  the  glutton,  or  the  nausea  of  the 
dissolute  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  gin,  the  ardent  spirits  in 
which  the  drunkard  wallows,  would  soon  destroy  what  we 
think  proper  to  call  a  bruU 

In  many  animals,  moreover,  there  is  a  tenacity  of  life- 
highly  convenient  to  the  physiologist,  since  it  enables  him  to 
prolong  his  experimental  cruelties — which  man  does  not 
possess ;  and  we  find  the  electric  fluid  acting  much  longer  upon 
their  muscles  even  after  death,  than  on  a  human  body  or  its 
severed  limbs. 

Another  poirtt  to  ])e  considered  is  the  assertion  of  the 
advantages  to  be  deriverl  from  contemj)lating  the  H\nng  viscera 
in  a  healthy  state.  Goutl  God  1  a  healthy  state  ! — what  a 
mockery,  what  a  perversion  of  language  !  Behold  the  dog, 
stolen  from  his  master^ — (for  tlieft  is  encouraged  lo  supply  the 
man  of  science-— and  theft  of  the  worst  chancter,  since  it  is 
of  the  moat  cruel  nature ; — our  goods,  our  money,  may  be  ie» 
stored,  replaced  by  industry,  but  what  hand  can  reatora  the 
feithful  companion  of  our  solitude,  whose  looks  seem  to 
study  our  thoughts  !  left  us  perhaps  by  the  lost  one  of  our 
bear^  symbol  of  that  fideUty  which  death  alone  abridged !) 
the  poor  animal  hungry,  chained  up  for  days  and  nights 
pinii^  for  his  lofit  master,  ia  led  to  the  butchery.  Still  heiooks- 
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up  for  compasnon  to  man,  his  natural  protector,  licks  the 
very  hand  that  grasps  hiin*until  his  feeble  limbs  are  ktshed 
to  the  table  !  In  vain  he  struggles — in  vain  he  expresses  his 
sufferings  and  his  fears  in  piteous  howls  :  a  muzzle  is  hucl<led 
on  to  stifle  liis  troublesome  cries,  and  his  concentrated  groans 
heave  his  aL^nmzed  brca-r  in  convulsive  throes,  until  the 
scalpel  is  plunged  in  his  iieipless  extended  body !    His  blood 
flows  in  torrents,  his  very  licart  is  exposed  to  the  torturer's 
searclung  hand,  and  nerves  which  experience  anguish  from 
a  mere  breath    air,  are  lacerated  with  merciless  ingenmty^— 
and  this  is  a  healthy  state  I   The  viscera  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric influenoe  are  already  parched,  and  nave  lost  their 
natural  colour,  and  not  a  sii^le  fanotion  is  performed  in 
normal  regularity.    One  only  effort  is  natural  mitil  vital 
power  is  exhausted — a  vain  instinctive  resbtance  against  his 
nntcliers ' — The  heart  sickens  at  such  'scenes,  when  cruelty 
that  woLdd  bid  defiance  to  the  savar^e's  vuidictive  barbarity, 
sacrihces  thousafids  of  harmless  beings  at  the  shrine  of 
vanity.    For  let  the  matter  not  be  mistaken — these  experi- 
lueuU  are  mostly  made  to  give  an  appearance  of  verisimili- 
tude to  the  most  absurd  and  visionary  doctrines ;  and  if  a 
proof  were  required  of  this  assertion,  it  can  he  eanly  obtuned 
by  readine  the  works  of  various  physiologists  at  different 
periods,  ^o  all  draw  different  deductions  from  similar  fects. 
For  when  the  mind  labours  under  a  certain  impression,  or  a 
reputation  is  founded  upon  the  support  of  a  doctrine,  these 
facts  are  distorted  with  Procrustean  skill  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  experimentalist. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  consider  the  subjort  of  din;estion,  to 
ascertaui  the  nature  of  which,  thousands — millions  of  animalj 
have  been  ripped  up  uUve.  Tliis  practice  has  been  attributed 
to  coction,  to  elixatioH,  to  fermentation,  to  putrefaction,  to 
triihiTatimif  to  maceraiioni  to  dimhUkn^  and  to  many  other 
riiades  and  shadows  of  simOar  theories ;  and  were  additbnal 
millions  of  living  victims  sacrificed  in  farther  sdenlafic  hecft< 
tombs,  posterity  may  deem  our  present  vain  glorious  physio* 
logists  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as  they  might  consider  their 
numerous  predecessors  in  the  same  career  of  groping  curi- 
osity. Has  the  cruel  extraction  of  the  spleen  frfim  a  thousand 
dof^s  tn  sliow  that  they  cnulfl  live  ^\nthout  that  viscous,  ex- 
plained tlic  nature  of  its  functions,  or  enabled  US  more  success- 
fully to  control  its  obstinate  diseases  '■f 

We  know  nothing  of  the  phenomena  of  life ;  all  our  functions 
are  regulated  by  an  allwise  Power  that  sets  at  uaught  human 
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presumption— and  Hippocrates  justly  called  this  harmonic 
organization  a  conrensitSy  or  a  circle,  in  which  we  could  not 
discover  tlie  commencement  or  the?  end. 

There  does  however  exist  one  course  of  experiments  -n-liich 
probaljly  miglit  prove  benehcial  to  mankind.    The  search  uf 
antidotes  to  various  poisons  tliat  are  too  frequently  aduii- 
nistcrcd  by  criminal  hands  ;  but  here  again  experiments  fall 
short  of  our  expectations,  for  these  substances  act  different}^ 
upon  different  animals^  and  even  to  some  the  prntaic  acid  in 
large  doses  may  be  given  with  imputity.   But  I  affirm,  and 
can  prove  it^  that  in  ninety-nine  casea  out  of  one  hundred,  in 
which  such  substances  are  given  to  animals,  it  is  not  with  a 
view  to  discover  antidotes,  but  to  ascertain,  according  to  the 
unfortunate  creature's  species,  size,  and  condition,  how  long  he 
can  linger  under  the  pangs  of  the  poison,  or  %vhat  is  the  dose 
sufficient  to  occasion  death.   Of  what  benefit  can  it  be  tn 
humanity  to  know  that  thirty  drops  of  hydro-cyailic  a(  ;d 
destroys  dogs  and  cats  in  the  space  of  six,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
minutes ;  that  twenty-six  drops  kill  a  rabbit  in  three  minutes; 
that  one  drop  introduced  into  the  bill  of  a  sparrow  deprives 
it  of  Ufe  in  eleven  minutes ;  that  a  duck  takes  fifteen  drops 
to  pnt  an  end  to  its  convulsive  struggles ;  and  tJiat  the  ex- 
posing animals  to  the  influence  of  hydro-cyauie  acid  gas  de- 
stroys them  in  two,  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten  seconds  ?  What 
benefit  does  society  reap  from  the  knowledge  that,  after  tlie 
most  excruciating  suffering,  a  dog  died  in  five  boors  after 
having  tak^  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  and  that  anoito  ill- 
fated  canine  victim  in  whose  limbs  tobacco  had  been  intro- 
duced, died  of  ])aralyois  and  in  horrible  convulsions  in  about  an 
hour  ?    Were  antidotes  sought  in  the  thousands  of  similar 
cases  that  I  could  adduce  ?    Certainly  not— the  experiments 
merely  went  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  drug,  and  the 
only  possible  good  that  could  have  resulted  from  the  bar- 
barous trial,  was  the  appearance  of  the  viscera  after  death  ;  a 
fact  that  one  experiment  could  demonstrate  as  well  as  one 
thousand— -but  wnich  could  be  more  efiectually  exhibited  in 
human  creatures  who  died  from  the  effects  of  ddeteriooa  snb- 
fltanoes.   In  short,  these  experiments  arc  nothing  more  than 
cold  calculations  on  the  tenacity  of  life  in  various  individuals. 
Every  one  knows  that  arsenic  and  prussic  acid  destroy  life, 
and  surely  such  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  a  lecturer  to 
his  pupils  should  satisfy  them  on  this  head  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to   illustrations  of  the  fact.     In  the  ca^ 
of  supposed  goison  introduced  into  alimentary  substances^ 
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and  which  are  given  to  dogs  to  prove  the  ( riminal  act,  surely 
chemistry  is  not  so  little  advanced  in  its  boasted  progress, 
not  to  be  able  to  afford  us  a  test  of  the  presence  of  poison^ 
without  having  recourse  to  so  savage  an  expedient. 

Another  most  absurd  argument  has  been  upheld  in  &T<mr 
of  these  experiments  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  that  of  hard- 
eninf;  their  feelings  in  the  oontemphition  or  acute  sufferings* 
This  assertion  is  worse  than  idle  and  absurd;  many  of  our 
most  able  surgeons  and  anatomists  have  never  practised  these 
cruelties^  and  yet  their  nerves  have  not  been  unstrung  during 
the  most  fearful  operations.  With  hands  imbrued  in  blood  I 
have  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  my  profession  in  four- 
teen battles,  yet  1  never  could  ivitiiess  these  heartlessi  exhi- 
bitions without  disgust,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  contempt.  I 
am  aware  that  these  sentiments  liavc  been  called  puling  pro- 
fessions of  humanity ;  nay,  that  tiiere  are  men  and  women 
who  would  weep  bitterly  over  the  sufferings  of  a  sick  pet, 
whUe  they  would  view  accumulated  human  misery  unmoved. 
These  are  painful  anomalies  arising  too  frequently  in  disap- 
pointed minds,  when  the  cup  of  life  has  been  imbittered  by 
ingratitude,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness"  curdled  by 
deceit.  These  are  not  reasons  to  prevent  us  from  censur- 
ing arts  of  cruelty,  when  they  may  be  considered  useiess  in  a 
scientitic  point  of  view,  and  dciiadins  to  mankind  in  regard 
to  private  fechngs.  I  can  rtadily  believe  that  the  best  and 
the  moisi  iiumanc  of  meii,  may  be  induced  bv  an  ardent  de- 
sire  to  elucidate  obscure  parts  of  physiologic  inquiry,  to  try 
such  experiments!  but  mostundoubtedly^unless  the  object 
to  be  so  attained  was  commensumte  with  the  sacrifice  and 
abnegation  of  humane  sentiments,  I  should  deeply  lament 
their  obduracy,  and  be  inclined  to  doubt  their  benevolence 
towards  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  frieDdl 

(Though  graced  with  polish^  lasimen,  and  fine  tense* 

Vet  wanting  sensibility the  man 
Wlio  ri«'i'(Il<  >i;ly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
All  uiaUvt  rtc'tit  step  may  cnish  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  evening  ni  the  public  path ; 
But  he  that  hath  humanity  forewarned 
Will  tread  aside*  and  let  the  reptile  live* 

In  fine,  whenever  it  is  not  evideiiL  that  such  practices  can 
benefit  mankind  and  increase  our  means  of  reducing  the  sum 
of  human  miserv — ^it  is  a  barbarous  and  criminal  abuse  of 
that  power  which  the  Creator  has  given  us  over  the  inferior 
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grades  of  unininted  hcmgs ;  and  it  is  Hrcply  to  1)e  lamentei 
that  no  legislative  measures  can  be  adopted  to  restrain  it,  ii 
it  cannot  l)e  altogether  prohibited.    At  any  rate,  protessors 
alone  should  be  allowed  the    indulgence/'  out  in  no  instanos 
should  such  pseudo-scientific  practices  become  a  public  ex-| 
hibition  or  a  ttudent'^a  pastime.   Brought  up  in  eaily  lifeji 
amidst  all  the  complicated  horrors  of  a  revohition^  I  havai 
been  sadlv  conyincea  that  the  contsgion  of  cbusltt  is  mnA ' 
more  doabtless  and  active  than  that  of  PXSTrLBNcs  1 


THE  END. 
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